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COIFFURE FOR A YOUNG "LkUY.—[See description, page'ih.) 
{Front and Back view .) 
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COIFFURE FOR BALL COSTUME, OR FULL EVENING-DRESS —(See desOTpiior?, pageQo.) 

(Front and Back view.) 








NEW STYLES OF APRON 

(/See description^ page 95.) 
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NEW STYLE OF GIRDLE. 

(See description^ page 95.) 
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For an Infant’s Shirt. For a Gentleman’s Shirt Bosom. 
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CROCHET MALTESE COLLAR. 

(/See description, 71.) 
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BOUND CORNERED HANDKERCHIEF PATTERN. 

For Chain-stitch or Braiding, 










THE SALAMANCON. 

[From the establishment of G. Beodib, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voiut, from actual 

articles of costume.] 

A VARIETY of lace which, from the costliest genuine fabrics to the most economical imitations, 
is now universally worn. Shawls, mantles, buruois of ample size, and of every conceivable form, 
are in fashion. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF MODERN COACHES. 


Fig. 1. 



The modern form of coach may he traced back 
to the days of Elizabeth, and Stow, in his 
Chronicles, thus relates the history of its intro¬ 
duction ; he says : “In the year 1564, Guilliam 
Boonen, a Dutchman, became the Queen’s 
coachman, and was the first that brought the 
use of coaches into England. After a while, 
divers great ladies, with as great jealousie of 
the Queen’s displeasure, made them coaches, 
and rid in them up and down the country, to 
the great admiration of all the beholders ; but 
then, by little and little, they grew usuall 
among the nobilitie and others of sort, and, 
within twenty years, became a great trade of 
coach-making.” The date of this latter trade 
he also gives, by which it appears to have been 
immediately taken up by our own manufac¬ 
turers: “This year (1564), Walter Rippon 
made a cocJie for the Earl of Rutland, which 
was the first coche that was ever made in Eng¬ 
land.” IJoefnagle, in his curious view of the 
VOL. LXI. —2 


famous Palace of Nonsuch, dated 1582, has re¬ 
presented Elizabeth and her attendants in their 
coaches, looking on at a hunting got up for their 
amusement. This old print is particularly cu¬ 
rious, as the first engraved representation of an 
English coach; it forms Fig. 1 of the illustrations 
to this article. It reminds us more of the tri¬ 
umphant chariots used in stage plays, with its 
canopy and feathers, than a sober aid to loco¬ 
motion. The body is low and heavy, and there 
is a clumsiness about the whole construction 
that we shall find common to all coaches until 
a comparatively modern period. The coach¬ 
man, perhaps William Boonen himself, sits 
with Dutch solemnity in front, driving, or 
rather walking his horses, by staid and solemn 
steps on their road, the whole looking about as 
active as a modem hearse. The Queen’s at¬ 
tendants sit in another coach, Fig. 2, the sides 
of which are perfectly open ; but it is less fan¬ 
ciful in form, having the back and front closed^ 
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godey’s lady’s book and magazine. 


Fig. 2. 



and an olilong canopy above, at each comer of 
which balls surmounted by spikes are placed 
as ornaments ; and a similar decoration on the 
summit of the raised centre. In the middle of 
each side of the carriage is a projection capable 
of holding a single person, who thus sat with 
his back to the carriage, and which was termed 
the hoot; it was an inconvenient and uncomfort¬ 
able situation, and is often alluded to as such. 
Unlike the Queen’s charioteer, the driver here 
sits upon one of the horses. This coach, with 
less of pretension, has a more commodious and 
social look than the theatrical affair in which 
the illustrious lady sits in solitary state. 

When royalty and the nobility moved from 
place to place at this period of our history, the 
aimy of attendants and the quantity of carriages 
used for conveying household stuff and other 
things rivalled the appearance of an Eastern 
caravan. Harrison, in his Description of Britain, 
prefixed to “ifolinshead’s Chronicle,” says: 
“ Our pruices and the nobilitie have their car¬ 
riage commonly made by carts, whereby it 
cometh to passe, that when the Queen’s majesty 
doth remove from place to place there are usu¬ 
ally 400 care-wares, wmcli amount to the sum 
of 2,400 horses, appointed out of the countries 
adjoining, whereby her carriage is conveyed 
safely unto the appointed place.” Henry, fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, when on a journey, 
appears from his household book to have been 
accompanied by no less than seventeen carriages, 
filled with every needful article of household 
furniture, and by thirty-six horsemen. It was 
usual at this time to carry from place to place 
articles that now are always kept as part of the 
necessary furniture of a residence, which no 
one thinks of changing. When the nobility 
moved from London to the country, they unfur¬ 
nished the town house to make the country one 


habitable, and vice versa. Not only were beds 
and furniture of the better kind taken, tapestry 
from the walls, and plate from the court-cup¬ 
board, but pots, and pans, and kitchen utensils 
were packed up and brought at the fag-end of 
the procession, along with the scullions and 
turnspits, who found a seat among them where 
they could ; and, from their unwashed faces and 
hands, and the watch they kept on the rear, 
were jocularly termed the hlacJc-guards, a name 
which has since been applied to others of the 
community, who, boasting cleaner faces, have 
a moral blackness less readily removed than the 
more innocent taint of the original liolders of 
that name, since become odious. The sloven¬ 
liness of ancient houses rendered these removals 
necessary, and even during a residence in them, 
censers or fire-pans, in which coarse perfumes 
were burnt, were most necessary utensils, and 
always to be seen. Lodge tells us that Lord 
Paget’s house was so small that after one 
month it would wax unsavoury for hym to con- 
tynue in itand in a letter of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, respecting his prisoner, Mary 
Queen of Scots, we read “that her majesty was 
to be removed for five or six days, to cleanse 
her chamber, being kept very unclenly.'' 

As to the etymology of the term coach, some 
uncertainty appears to exist. Beckman, in his 
“History of Inventions,” has devoted some 
space to the question, and to that work I must 
refer the reader who is curious on that point. 
He inclines to think it a term of Hungarian 
extraction, and to have been derived from the 
word Gutsche, which formerly signified a couch 
or sofa, a curious coincidence with the early 
wheel-hed of the Saxons. He, however, adds: 
“M. Comides has lately endeavored to i^rove 
that the word coach is of Hungarian extraction, 
and that it had its rise from a village in the 
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Province of Wieselburg, which at present is 
called Kitsee, but was known formerly by the 
name of Kotsee^ and that tliis travelling ma¬ 
chine was there first invented.” 

The great rapidity with which the use of • 
coaches spread in the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeth became the subject of remark with 
the satirist, and ultimately with the legislature. 
Massinger has noticed them in his “ City Ma¬ 
dam,” as furnished with their full amount of 
attendants, even when used by the richer 
Londoners. His Anne Frugal demands of her 
courtly admirer— 

“ My caroch 

Drawn by six Flanders marcs, my coachman, groom. 
Postilion, and footman.” 

And Bishop Hall asks, in one of his Satires :— 

“Is’t not a shamo to see each homely groomo 
Sit perched in an idle chariot roome, 

That were not meet some panel to bestride, 
Sursingled to a galled hackney’s hide?” 

Parliamentary interference was asked for and 
obtained; but when “the Bill to restrain the 
excessive use of Coaches within this realm 
of England, was read on the 7th of Nov. 

1601, it was rejected,” and the attorney- 
general was only directed to look to a due 
consideration of the statutes touching the 
breed and maintenance of horses, “and that 
some fit bill be drawn and preferred to the 
house touching the same, and concerning 
the use of coaches.” Gi’eat clamor at this 
time was raised against them; it was alleged 
that they endangered life in the streets, that 
they encouraged idleness and luxury, im¬ 
poverished the poor, and destroyed the trade* 
of a very industrious class, the London water¬ 
men. “ So rapid was their increase in the 
early part of the seventeenth century,” says 
Mr. Marklaiid, in his curious paper in the “ Ar- 
clueologia,” “that in 1639 upwards of 6,COO 
coaches appear to have been kept in London and 
the neighborhood.” Their appearance at this 


Fig. 3. 



time may be seen in Fig. 3, copied by Mr. Mark- 
land from a very I’are and curious tract, entitled 


“Coach and Sedan pleasantly disimtiug for 
Xfiace and precedence ; the Brewer’s Cart being 
Moderator. Lond. 1636.” From this j)rint it 
appears that the coach was closed on all sides, 
and that the windows were furnished with 
cusliions and leathern blinds to close them, 
which rendered them liable to all sorts of evil 
imputations; the “sin-guilty coach” being one; 
but the most popular and enduring was the 
coarse term, “hell-cart,” a word probably first 
coined for them by John Taylor, the Water 
Poet, a name he obtained from having originally 
been a Thames waterman, and whose rancor 
against coaches was sharpened by the remem¬ 
brance of his early career, and found vent in a 
satirical pamphlet, published in 1623, with the 
quaint title of “ The World runnes on Wheeles; 
or, Odds betwixt Carts and Coaches, ’ ’ and which 
is adorned with a most ungallant woodcut of 
the world dragged along on coach wheels by 
the devil and a fashionable lady. 

The coach of 1616 may be seen in Fig. 4, 
copied from Visscher’s curious view of London, 

Fig. 4. 



which was published at Antweiq) in that year. 
In 1635, the king published a proclamation, in 
which he declares that the great numbers of 
hackney coaches of late time seen and kept in 
London, Westminster, and their suburbs, and 
the general and promiscuous use of coaches 
there, were not only a great disturbance to his 
Majesty, his dearest consort the queen, the 
nobility, and others of place and degree, in 
their passage through the streets ; but the 
streets themselves were so pestered, and the 
pavements so broken up, that the common 
passages were hindered and made dangerous, 
and, besides, the prices of hay and provender 
made exceedingly dear. “Wherefore,” con¬ 
cludes the proclamation, “we expressly com¬ 
mand and forbid that no hackney or liired 
coaches be used or sufiered in London, West- 
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the lives and limbs of liis Majesty’s subjects 
being greatly endangered by the multitude of 
coaches in London and Westminster, these 
conveyances would be a proper substitute. 
The Sedan of 1636 is represented in Fig. 5, from 
the tract called “Coach and Sedan,” already 
mentioned. It is a square, ugly box, with a 
window in front and on each side, with a 
sloping roof, looking altogether like the child’s 
“Noah’s Ark,” in a toy-shop window. These 
clumsy contrivances were stated to be imitations 
of those “used beyond sea;” but that the 


Fig. 0. 



minster, or tlie suburbs thereof, except they be 
to travel at least three miles out of the same. 
And also that no person shall go in a coach in 
the said streets, except the owner of the coach 
shall constantly keep up four able horses fdr 
our service when required.” Such an edict as 
this, so insolent in its tone, so arbitrary and 
absurd in its exactions, enables us to measure 
the distance between the sixteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries—between English freedom 
as it existed before the civil wars, and as it now 
exists. 

In 1634, the first hackney-coach stand was 
established in London. Garrard thus de¬ 
scribes it in a letter to Strafford: “ I cannot 
omit to mention any new thing that comes 
up amongst us, though ever so trivial. Here 
is one Captain Baily, he hath been a sea 
captain, but now lives on land, about this 
city, where he tries experiments. He hath 
erected, according to his ability, some four 
hackney-coaches, put his men in livery, and 
appointed them to stand at the May-pole, 
in the Strand, giving them instructions at 
what rates to carry men into several parts 
of the town, where all day they may be had. 
Other hackney-men seeing this way, they 
flocked to the same place, and perform 
their journeys at the same rate. So that some¬ 
times there is twenty of them together, which 
dispei’se up and down, that they and others are 
to be had everywhere, as watermen are to be 
had by the water-side. Everybody is much 
pleased with it; for whereas before, coaches 
could not be had but at great rates, now a man 
may have one much cheaper.” 

Sir Saunders Duncombe, in 1634, brought 
the Sedan-chair into fashion ;* and the king 


granted him the privilege of letting them to 
hire for fourteen years, the patent declaring that 

* That article ohtained its name from the town of 
Sedan, in France, where they were first invented and 
used. 


latter were much superior things may be seen 
in Fig. 6, coined from “ Sandys’ Travels,” 1615, 
probably one of the earliest representations of 
these conveyances. He calls them sedges, and 
speaking of Naples, where he saw them, says : 
“The number of carosses is incredible that 
are kept in this city, as of the sedges not 
unlrke to horse litters, but carried by men. 
These wait for fares at the corners of the streetes, 
as water-men do at our wharfes, wherein those 
that will not foote it in the heat are 
borne fif they please, unseene) about 
the city.” But sedans became, if 
anything, more unpopular than 
coaches, and we are told—“When 
Buckingham came to be carried about 
the streets in a chair, upon men’s 
shoulders, the clamor and noise of it 
was so extravagant that the people 
would rail on him in the streets, 
loathing that men should be brought 
to so servile a condition as horses.” 
And the silly monarch and his min¬ 
ions were stigmatized as “ degrading 
Englishmen into slaves and beasts of burden.” 

The old horse-litter was still, however, seen, 
particularly for state occasions, and as late as 
1638, we find it in use, and delineated in La 
Serre’s curious print, representing the proces- 


Fig. 5. 
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siou down Clieapside of the Queen Mother, 
Mary de Medicis, when she visited London, to 
see her daughter, Henrietta Maria, the wife of 
Charles I., Fig. 7. Its uncomfortable accom- 
Fig. 7. 



modation is ludicrously described in a bitter 
attack on the republicans of the Commonwealth 
in 1680: “Can we forget that horrid accident, 
when Major-General Skippon came in a horse- 
litter, wounded, to London ? When he passed 
the brew-house near St. Jolm’s Street, a mastiff 
flew, as at a bear, at one of his horses, and 
held him so fast that the horse grew mad as a 
mad dog ; the soldiers so amazed that none had 
the wit to shoot the mastiff; but the horse-litter, 
borne between two horses, tossed the major- 
general like a dog in a blanket. ’ ’ 

The popular clamor against coaches still 
continued among the lower classes, and Mr. 
Collier, in his curious “Book of Roxborough 
Ballads,” has printed one called “The Coaches’ 
Overthrow,” in which it is declared:— 


and his boots are so well ruffled that his trade 
would appear to be a thriving one. The coach 
of the time of Charles II. is described by 
D ’Avenant as ‘ ‘ uneasily hung, and so narrow 
that I took them for sedans on 
wheels.” The streets were widened 
after the lire, and coaches again be¬ 
came broader, and were closed all 
round, and covered with leather, or¬ 
namented with bright nails and red 
wheels. The coachman took his 
seat on the box, covered with a ham¬ 
mer cloth. This seat was really a 
box, and a thing for necessary use, 
for in it were carried hammer, nails, 
pincers, rope, and other articles 
wherewith to repair the coach in case 
of accident; and the 


hammer-cloth was de¬ 
vised to conceal these 
necessary, but unsight¬ 
ly, remedies for broken 
wheels and shivered 
panels; accidents com¬ 
mon in days of bad 
paving and worse light¬ 
ing ; when sewers were 
left open when under¬ 
going repairs, with no 
light but a farthing can¬ 
dle in a dirty lantern 
to give notice of danger ^ 
to the hurrying cha- ^ 
rioteer. 


Fig. 8. 



“ Coacli-raaker8 may uso many trades, 

And get enough of meanes ; 

And coach-men may turne off their jades 
And help to drain the fens. 

Heigh doune, deny, deny doune. 

With the hackney coaches doune! 

The sytho and flail. 

Cart and plow tail 
Doe want them out of toune.” 

The author views sedans with especial favor, 
and thus he sings of them:— 

“ I love Sedans, cause they do plod 
And amble every where. 

Which prancers arc with leather shod. 

And ne’er disturb the eare. 

Heigh doune, deny, deny doune. 

With the hackney coaches doune! 

Their jumpings make 
The pavement shake. 

Their noise doth mad the toune.” 

Notwithstanding all this, they continued to 
increase, and were made narrower, to suit the 
streets. The hackney-coachmen of the Re¬ 
storation may be seen in Fig. 8, from a curious 
print in the Museum; he wears a long cassock, 

2* 


The establishment of hackney-coaches led to 
that of stage-coaches, and Mr. Markland, in his 
valuable paper in the “ Archaeologia, ” notices, 
from the Diary of Mr. William Dugdale, that 
they were in use as early as 1659, for, under 
May 2d in that year, Sir William writes: “I 
set forwards towards London by Coventry 
coach;” he also notes various other journeys 
performed by the same means up to 1680; and 
from the Diary of a Yorkshire Clergyman, also 
quoted by the same author, we find that in 
the winter of 1682 a journey from Nottingham 
to London, in a stage-coach, occupied four whole 
days ! Wood tells us that the journey between 
Oxford and London occupied two days ; but a 
conveyance, Mr. Markland tells us, was after¬ 
wards invented, called the Flying Coach, which 
completed the same journey in thirteen suc¬ 
cessive hours. The old-fashioned objection to 
these conveyances still continued, and a writer 
in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. 8, declares that 
“these coaches and caravans are one of the 
greatest mischiefs that hath happened of late 
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years to the kingdom, mischievous to the pub¬ 
lic, destructive to trade, and prejudicial to 
lands. First, by destroying the breed of good 
horses, the strength of the nation, and making 
men careless of attaining to good horsemanship, 
a thing so useful and commendable in a gentle¬ 
man. Secondly, by hindering the breed of 


watermen, who are the nursery for seamen, and 
they the bulwark for the kingdom. Thirdly, by 
lessening his majesty’s revenues.” 

The carriage in use by the upper classes, at 
the period of the Revolution of 1688, may be 
seen in Fig. 9, copied from Romain de Hooge’s 
curious print representing the entry of William 


Fig. 9. 



III. to the royal palace at Whitehall. It is 
drawn by six horses, a postilion sits on the 
fore horse, the coachman on the box. The 
coach is still clumsy, but unlike those 
of the days of Elizabeth, inasmuch as it 
has springs, so that the uncomfortable 
jolting of the passengers was saved, as 
they passed over the rudely paved streets 
of London. It is provided on each side 
with a boot; and in one of them sits a 
lady, much in the style of those seated in 
the carriage of the Elizabethan period, 
already engraved. These boots are often 
alluded to by the satirists ; thus Taylor 
says of the coach: ^‘Like a perpetual 1 
cheater, it wears two boots and no spurs, 
sometimes having two pair of legs in one 
boot, and oftentimes, against nature most 
preposterously, it makes fair ladies wear 
the boot; and, if you note, they are carried 
back to back, like people surprised by pyrats, 
to be tied in that miserable manner, and thrown 
overboard into the sea.” 

The small, narrow carriage, “like a sedan,” 
mentioned by D’Avenant, of abetter class, and 
constructed for state occasions, may be seen in 
Fig. 10. It is preserved in the stables at Pens- 
hurst, in Kent, where it is absurdly shown as 
the carriage given by Mary Queen of Scots to 
Lord Daruley ! It is certainly not older than 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, but 
it is a good example of the sort of carriage then 
used by the nobility. Nothing can exceed the 


finish and beauty of the decorations ; the hinges 
have projecting ornaments, terminating in busts 
of the Roman emperors ; and the carving and 

Fig. 10. 



other ornaments have a finish that could not be 
excelled. Although an improvement in shape 
and size is here visible, there is an overruling 
clumsiness about the whole thing which con¬ 
trasts very forcibly with the more modern coach. 

At the end of the century, these conveyances 
took the form exhibited in Fig. 11, copied from 
a well-executed engraving on copper in the 
print-room of the British Museum, which is 
dated 1696. The coachman is seated on a 
narrow bar in front; the carriage is slung easily 
upon straps, and its shape is certainly less 
square and heavy-looking than before. Cur¬ 
tains draw before the windows. The edges are 
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Fig. IL 



decorated with brass nails ; the canopy is orna¬ 
mented at the angles with gilded foliations, 
above which are decorative knobs, the body 
being covered with dark leather. There is a 
sobriety about the whole thing that accords 
marvellously well with the heavy cuffed, deep 


skirted coat and jack boots of the driver, and 
the equally heavy full-bottomed wig of the 
gentleman within. The dignified, heavy, Dutch 
formality of English life in the reign of William 
III. befitted these conveyances, and would tole¬ 
rate no other. 


ON THE EONDOUT.* 

BY n. L. ABBEY. 


Brightly each glowing moonbeam falls 
Upon thy cheek, 0 beauteous stream I 
While Naiads from their wat’ry halls 
Come up to drink the midnight dream, 
And peeping forth their sparkling eyes— 
Glist’ning like amethystine dew— 

They cause the tiny swells which rise 
To seem like stars reflected through. 

As in this drifting hark I sit, 

And float mo slowly on the tide— 
Watching the shadows as they flit 
From off the shores on either side~ 

I picture, in my fancy free. 

An old, old story o’er again ; 

But rustling zephyrs, wafting me, 

Bear off the mem’ry from my brain. 
High loom the hills on every side. 

As floating past their feet I go. 

With nothing, save the breeze, to guide 
My tiny shallop, ’mid the flow 
Of rolling waters, coursing on 
To swell the billows of the sea; 

But now those waters, hushed and calm. 
Seem sleeping in tranquillity. 

’Tis so with many a human heart. 

Which often throbs so low and still. 
That from its light exterior part 
It seems to flow unloosed from will; 

But ah ! beneath that shad’wy gauze. 

Wild thoughts and passions often roll. 
Which know no bound’rios, save the laws 
That sway the ocean of the soul. 


And now, as past the hills I drift. 

And gaze upon their frontlets high— 

Which seem like genii as they lift 
Their frowning shapes against the sky— 

I picture to myself the thought 
That I am floating down life’s stream ; 

While all the hills seem sorrows brought 
To mar the beauty of its dream. 

And slowly now I drift, and gaze 
Upon the rocky moonlit shore, 

Where Indian maids in other days 
Oft sat and dreamed their weird thoughts o’er ; 
Or leaned perchance their bronzed brows 
Upon their warrior lovers’ breast— 

Fledging, in accents low, the vows 
Which they alone could know the best. 

And still I flow adown thy cheek 
Like some lost tear, 0 beauteous stream ! 

As fancy strives in vain to seek 
A tide more lovely than ye seem. 

0 stream ! when in my boyhood’s days 
I saw my portrayed face in thee. 

There came no cloud to dim my gaze. 

But all was sweet simplicity. 

But now the face which looketh down 
Is traced with many a lino of care. 

And sorrows which wo cannot drown 
Have penned their names out plainly there. 
Now fading fast is every dream. 

But would, 0 God ! my life had been. 

For me, as calm as this loved stream-r- 
I’d mourn no days departed then. 


♦ 


* Huntington’s celebrated painting. 



























JESSIE TEENER’S FORTUNES. 


BY MKTTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Creaking, creaking, with a most doleful 
sound, the sign-hoard of the inn at the Four Cor¬ 
ners swung dismally in the melancholy wind of 
an autumnal evening. The inn was a rambling 
wooden building of good size and age, standing 
at a corner where two stage-routes crossed each 
other, and designed to catch such stray custom 
as these thoroughfares might yield. A dozen 
or more of dwellmg-houses, a store, a grocery, 
and some shoijs clustered about, went by the 
name of the Four Corners, and was honored by 
a post-office thus designated upon the list. 

Jessie Turner, as she sat in her little bed¬ 
room on the first fioor, looking out upon the 
night, did not think the creaking of the sign¬ 
board disagreeable ; it only added to the wild¬ 
ness of the darkness and the moaning wind, 
she thought; and she loved to indulge in fan¬ 
tastic dreams, as changeful and capricious as 
the dickering light which went and came in 
her apartment. For nearly oiiposite her win¬ 
dow, and just across the street, was a black¬ 
smith’s shop, the ruddy glow of whose furnace 
illumined the street, and, whenever its fire 
started into greater energy, broad dashes of 
crimson light were flung upon the walls of her 
room, or flashes of gold went glimmering 
through its shadows. On a dark night like 
the present, when the wind was abroad and 
rain threatened, she found beauty in the old 
shop, with its showers of fiery sparks, its red 
glow, and the wild shadow of the brawny 
smith as he worked at his anvil. With her 
cheek leaning on her hand, Jessie looked out, 
repeating to herself that exquisite picture of 
Longfellow’s:— 

“And children coming homo from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor.” 

But even this did not satisfy her vivid imagi¬ 
nation, and she dreamed on vaguely about 
Orion, and Vulcan, and the ancient poetry of 
mythology, murmuring some lines from Ho¬ 
race 

“ And here the god could take, 
Midst showery sparks and swathes of broad gold fire, 
His lone repose, lulled by the sounds ho loved,etc. 
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And so absorbed was she in the fantasies thus 
conjured up, and such a tumult was made by 
the swingmg sign, the clamor of the anvil and 
bellows, and the shrieking of the rising wind, 
that she was unaware the stage had stojiped 
in front of the house, the horses had been 
changed, and it had been driven on towards 
the village, six miles distant. Suddenly her 
door opened, and a man who might once have 
been fine-looking, but now with a red and be¬ 
sotted face, looked in, and said: “ A gentleman 
for supper. Be quick about it, Jessie.” 

She went out into the next room, which was 
the dining-room, and where a fragile-looking 
lady, who sat by the fire, was putting away 
some sewing. 

‘‘ Do not come out in the kitchen until I have 
replenished the fire, do not, dear mother; for 
it is too chilly for you there now. All the help 
I shall need from you will be to make the bis¬ 
cuits, and I will call you when I am ready for 
you.” And the young girl pressed the invalid 
back in her chair with affectionate assiduity. 

“ But how we are to get up a tolerable sup¬ 
per and breakfast, Jessie, is more than I know; 
the materials are notin the bouse.” 

“ There is our last chicken, you know, which 
Tom dressed this afternoon, and, with the bis¬ 
cuits and honey, will make a respectable tea. 
Don’t be troubled, mother; you will see when 
they are on the table.” 

She passed into the kitchen humming a song, 
started the decaying fire anew, and, for half an 
hour, flitted about busily from kitchen to din¬ 
ing-room. 

“Now, mother, if you will just set up the 
dishes while I take off my apron and brush my 
hair,” she said, and in two moments thereafter 
the stranger was ushered to the table by the 
half drunken landlord. 

“ I will wait upon myself, sir; I prefer to do 
so, ’ ’ said the gentleman, who did not like his 
company. 

AVhen he first commenced eating, he seemed 
absorbed in thought, taking his tea uncon¬ 
sciously from the hand of Jessie, who retreated 
to her place by the side table and stood waiting 
to give such attention as he might require. 

Of all the onerous and disagreeable duties 
strewn so thickly in the daily path of the inn- 
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keeper’s daughter, there was nothing so repug¬ 
nant to her modest and refined nature as this 
necessity for serving strangers. She did it 
gently and readily, as she did all things, but 
many bitter tears were shed recently in her 
own little room, when some order rudely given, 
or the coarse stare of some bad man, hadshocked 
her sensitive spirit more deeply than usual. 

Presently the stranger, having recovered from 
h.is abstraction, began to notice the exceeding 
neatness of the table, and the delicate manner 
in which its viands were prepared. He was 
agreeably surprised, for he had expected, at the 
best, but a coarse meal at this out-of-the-way 
Western tavern. His surprise was heightened 
to astonished curiosity when his glance, from 
scrutinizing the room, fell upon the maiden 
standing, sewer in hand, by the tea-urn at the 
small table. She had forgotten herself for the 
moment, and stood with head inclined listening 
to the wailing of the autumn wind. He had 
travelled through many countries, and, for so 
young a man, had gained much experience, 
but he had never beheld, in art or nature, a 
more exquisite picture than this so unexpect¬ 
edly appearing before him; for Jessie Turner 
was very beautiful, and she had unconsciously 
taken an attitude of striking grace. The plain 
gingham dress could not conceal the rounded 
loveliness of her girlish form. Her head, slightly 
drooped and turned away in its listening atti¬ 
tude, was nobly set upon a graceful throat; the 
most of its redundant hair was knotted up be¬ 
hind, but enough curls of gleaming gold and 
brown were left to shade the roseate cheek and 
intellectual forehead. There was a refinement 
in her demeanor which the most fortunate lady 
of the land might have coveted, and which 
could not escape the api)reciation of a culti¬ 
vated eye. The stranger forgot to eat, and 
stared at her so fixedly that, when she at last 
looked up, a bright blush breaking over her 
cheek reminded him of his rudeness. He 
immediately cast down his eyes and began 
hastily drinking his tea. 

“May I trouble you for another cup of tea?” 

As she came for his cup, he remarked the 
smallness and delicacy of her hands. 

“Well, I should say that here was a star 
strangely driven aside from its proper sphere,” 
he thought. And when she handed him liis 
tea, he spoke out, moved by something suggest¬ 
ive in the dreamy look of her face : “ The wind 
has a wild sound to-night.” 

“Yes,” she said; “ I love it.” 

She, too, had spoken without reflection, and 
now was sorry that she had exj^ressed any kind 


of a sentiment to a stranger which might pro¬ 
voke farther conversation ; so she retreated to 
her mother’s side, who was sitting at her sew¬ 
ing-stand at the back of the room, and remained 
there until the meal was finished. 

When he entered the room, the traveller had 
bowed to the person who sat sewing, without 
particularly remarking her appearance, for he 
was, as we before observed, very much en¬ 
grossed in his own reveries. How, as he fin¬ 
ished his repast and arose from the table, he 
decided upon the best means of gratifying his 
curiosity with regard to his beautiful attendant, 
and, with a courteous inclination to the land¬ 
lady, he said: “With your permission, I will 
sit here a short time. The host says that I 
cannot have a fire in my room, and I do not 
like the tobacco and noise of the bar-room.” 

His request was pleasantly acceded to, and, 
for five minutes, he busied himself conjecturing 
what position the delicate lady who was po¬ 
litely answering his remarks about the weather 
could hold in this inn, whether she was boarder, 
guest, or what ? When Jessie, who was flitting 
in and out, clearing away the table, at length 
called her mother, it was still almost impossible 
to credit that these two interesting women could 
be the wife and child of the stolid landlord who 
was dealing out liquor to his customers behind 
the bar in the adjoining room. 

“ Here is some romance of real life, and a 
painful one,” he mused. 

The conversation branched off from the wea¬ 
ther upon several topics, and he found his 
comx3anion not only refined, but unusually in¬ 
telligent. He himself was agreeable and well- 
informed, and Mrs. Turner did not hesitate to 
converse freely with him. The interest was 
evidently mutual. In the midst of an animated 
conversation upon people and books, the daugh¬ 
ter, having finished her work, took her jdace 
near her mother. She did not talk much, but 
her bright, expressive face, and tindling eye 
spoke for her. The astonishment of the travel¬ 
ler momentarily increased, and he would al¬ 
most have put some questions to them concern¬ 
ing their personal history, but dared not. He 
learned incidentally that Mrs. Turner had come 
formerly from New York, where her husband had 
failed, and that she had lived out West but a few 
years. A shade of sadness upon her brow and 
in the depths of her eyes, which never left them, 
even when she smiled, told him silently of 
suffering of a mental kind quite equal to her 
physical ill-health. 

Mr. Carolyn was the name of the traveller. 
He could scarcely have been twenty-five years 
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of age. They gathered from what he said 
that, after leaving college, he had made a Hying 
visit to England and the Continent, stopping, 
however, a short time in Germany to complete 
some study there, that he had returned to his 
own country about a year ago, and had been 
travelling the most of the time, and was now 
going West to transact some business for his 
father. 

Jessie Turner listened to his racy and brilliant 
remarks, almost entirely free from the vanity 
and superciliousness which young men who 
hare travelled are apt to possess, with an 
admiration which spoke much more plainly 
from her earnest eyes than she was aware of. 
It was but seldom indeed that she had an op¬ 
portunity of listening to personal reminiscences 
of places she so wished to behold. Books had 
been almost her only society, and tho world 
which to her was most real was that ideal one 
in which her fancy dwelt luxuriously, and which 
all the dreariness of her daily experience could 
not prevent her enjoying. She “fared sump¬ 
tuously every day” uiiou the unsubstantial 
delicacies of her dreams. Now she listened to 
this young gentleman who came out of the ac¬ 
tual world with that interest which one would 
give to a messenger from a far country. And 
he was a fascinating talker, not only to her, 
but to her more experienced mother. There 
was no apparent haughtiness in his manner, 
and still a kind of priiiceliness distinguished 
him—that noble way of speaking, looking, and 
acting which wins the involuntary homage of 
all hearts. Once or twice the fire leaped out 
of his dark eyes, and a smile, vivid, swift, and 
sweet, played about his mouth, which made 
him, for the instant, superbly handsome. Seve¬ 
ral times, when giving utterance to a hapj^y 
sentiment, he turned to the young girl, as if 
instinctively looking for the sympathy which 
beamed from her countenance. 

In the midst of their conversation, loud voices 
arose in the adjoining bar-room. The stranger 
pursued his remarks as if not hearing them, for 
he noticed that his companions were uneasy. 
As the tumult increased, the face of the older 
lady grew paler and paler, while that of the 
daughter flushed with mortification ; for the 
voice of the landlord could jfiainly be heard, 
among others, in drunken and noisy altercation. 
A violent quarrel, in which oaths, blows, and 
crushing benches became conspicuous, was 
going on, and reached such a height that Mrs. 
Turner, trembling and alarmed, arose and hur¬ 
ried to the door. 

“Donot expose yourself, for Heaven’s sake!” 


exclaimed tho gentleman, springing to detain 
her. 

“ But my husband !” she exclaimed, in a voice 
of anguish. 

At that moment, there was a cry and a heavy 
fall. She filing open the door, and went in. 
Two or three men were making their escape 
from the room, and a couple of others were 
lifting the landlord from the floor. Their ef¬ 
forts and his wife’s agony were of no avail; in 
falling, his temple had struck so heavily against 
the projecting corner of a bench that he was 
immediately killed. 

If ever a delicately reared woman had suf¬ 
fered the degradations and mortifications atten¬ 
dant upon her position as the wife of one who 
swiftly passed down the road between a wine- 
bibbing gentleman and a shameless sot, that 
woman was Mrs. Turner. Her husband’s com¬ 
plete failure in business, six years previous to 
this time, was his first excuse for giving unre¬ 
strained liberty to the flames of appetite which 
he had hitherto smothered. His downward 
career had been as swift as it was miserable, 
until he had finally taken refuge in the occupa¬ 
tion of an inn-keeper, where he had little to do 
but sell to others and himself partake of the 
unhumanizing cup. His wife had endured the 
bitterness of this change with a dignity and 
fortitude most admirable ; her health had failed 
under her sufferings, and still she had not 
deserted him, resolved to try all that patience 
could do, even after love and respect were 
extinct. It may be that she had sometimes 
looked forward to the time when dissipation 
should put an end to a life so much worse than 
worthless, with some kind of hope for her 
daughter’s sake. If so, she had not contem¬ 
plated the shock of this sudden and awful 
death, in the midst of violence and hate. 

Let us not attempt to record the distress of 
that night. 

Lewis Carolyn, although his business was 
pressing, and he had expected to go on his way 
the next morning, could not shake off the in¬ 
terest he felt in the afflicted and almost fi’iend- 
less widow and child. Although the house was 
crowded with the curious and some of the 
kind-hearted among the neighbors, there seemed 
no one upon whom they could rely for friend¬ 
ship or aid. However much t/ie?/ were to be 
pitied, the universal feeling was that there was 
no loss in the death of the wretched man. Mr. 
Carolyn staid until the funeral was over; he 
even—for he was wealthy as well as a Christian 
gentleman—paid the expenses of the funeral 
without mentioning the matter to the widow. 
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She did not learn the fact until after he had 
hidden them a kind and earnest farewell. 

The parties concerned in the quarrel were 
arrested, but, as it turned out at the examina¬ 
tion that the deceased had forced the quarrel 
upon the man who had knocked him down, that 
the deed was done in self-defence and without 
any intention of serious injury, and that the 
other persons had merely interfered to draw 
away the deceased, who was much intoxicated 
at the time, they were released. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ At length it is finished.” 

So said Jessie Turner as she laid down her 
pen and pushed away from her the heap of 
manuscript. The weariness which had paled 
her cheek passed away, so, dropping her head 
upon her hand, she dreamed of the future 
reward of her labors. She looked out upon a 
winter sunset sky streaked with purple and 
gold. The little room in which she sat was 
cold, for it was unwarmed by the genial heat 
of any fire ; but sbe did not now realize the 
privation. The shawl she had folded over her 
shoulders fell back; the curls which shadowed 
her flushed cheek were thrust away from her 
fair, intellectual forehead; her eyes rested on 
the western sky, whose glory was reflected in 
her countenance. For half an hour she sat 
absorbed in pleasing anticipations, and that 
unclouded sunset could not be brighter than 
her hopes. 

“My novel will bring me fame—will bring 
me money,” murmured the ambitious child of 
sixteen, and, breaking from her reverie, she 
smoothed her hair before the little mirror and 
hastened out into the adjoining room. 

Here there was a cook-stove with a fire in it; 
a cai*pet upon the floor; two tables, one covered 
with books and sewing, the other with culinary 
utensils; likewise all those various articles of 
furniture necessary in a room comprising sit¬ 
ting, dining, and cooking apartment. In a 
rocking-chair near the fire sat Mrs. Turner, 
looking very much of an invalid. She was 
hearing a lesson in geography for a boy of 
five who stood by her side. Little Percy had 
been asleep in his bed upon that eventful night 
in which the tragedy of his father’s death 
occurred, and had not been an actor in any of 
its scenes. Three months had elapsed since 
then. The family had very soon left the ghostly 
old inn, and, with the remnant of furniture 
which was still their own, had found refuge in 


a little house not far away, and were ekeing out 
a living as best they might. 

“Dear mother,” said Jessie, as she entered, 

I forgot tliat you must need your tea ; I will 
hasten to get it. 

“ There is but little to get, Jessie,” was the 
half sad, half smiling reply. 

“Enough for Percy and myself, mother, if it 
only were not for you. You cannot live as we 
can. But just bear up a little longer; my great 
novel is finished ; that splendid work which is 
to bring us so many comforts by its sale! 
There is no doubt that we shall be rich soon, 
mother, and then you shall have—what do you 
want most? At least, you shall have dainty 
food to flatter that poor appetite of yours.” 

Tlie young girl spoke laughingly, in a mock- 
heroic tone, as she swung a bucket on her arm 
and hastened out in the cold air after water 
with which to fill the tea-kettle. Soon she 
returned with purple, tingling fingers, but with 
glowing cheeks. 

“Now, if I could only get you something 
nice,” she said, as she filled the kettle and set 
out the table. 

“There is neither butter nor sugar,” said 
Mrs. Turner, “but at least there is plenty of 
flour.” 

“And no money?” asked Jessie. 

“There are ten cents, to pay the postage on 
the letter which you expect from the post-office 
to-night. We will not begin to complain, my 
dear, while we have wood, water, and flour.” 

“ It is not for myself I am troubled, mother; 
but you cannot endure privation.” 

“ I have endured great deal,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“Too much, too much, ” murmured the young 
girl, as she kissed her mother’s pale cheek, with 
the tears in her eyes. The next moment, she 
was singing gayly about her work. Heaven never 
having gifted a poverty-stricken young thing 
with a lighter, happier, and more hopeful heart. 

“Come, mamma, Percy, our luxurious repast 
is prepared.’^ And the trio gathered about the 
little table. “ It looks stylish, what there is of 
it,” she continued, in the same merry voice. 
“ How fortunate that we do not take sugar in 
our tea, now that there is none ! We have 
plum-sauce, if we have no butter. ‘ The dark¬ 
est cloud has a silvery lining, ’ which, you will 
observe, is very apropos.” Here she helloed 
her brother to another slice of bread, and con¬ 
tinued : “Do you know, I think I am just the 
one of all persons to be poor ? I am naturally 
so indolent that it requires pressing realities to 
awaken my energies. But you do not eat, 
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mamma; let me toast this bread for you.” As 
slie went to the pantry for a fork, she espied a 
small piece of butter, enough for the slice of 
bread, which bread was soon browned and laid 
upon the invalid’s plate, who ate part of it, 
and gave the rest to Percy. 

As if no thought or fancy of her innocent 
heart need be concealed, the daughter talked 
on, half seriously, half playfully, to the kind 
parent who sympathized with even her romantic 
dreams, encouraged her ambition, and stimu¬ 
lated her to rise above circumstances, liowever 
degrading and appalling, and who, in her own 
broken and blighted heart, still built up a world 
of anticipation, in which that gifted, beloved, 
and beautiful child found a befitting home. 

As twilight deepened into night, Jessie lighted 
a lamp, and, after neatly putting away the tea 
things, brought forth the concluding chapters 
of her romance, and read them to her mother. 
Of course, the book was full of faults, with a 
superabundance of fancy, and a lack of natural¬ 
ness in the characters; nevertheless, it was full 
of the first evidences of genius which might 
ripen to better fruit. It was natural that the 
cool discretion of the critic should be lost in 
the fond admiration of the mother, and Mrs. 
Turner could not but bestow praise upon this 
first efibrt. The desire to attract the attention 
of the world was not half so strong in the 
young author’s bosom as the hope that, by the 
cultivation of her talents, she should some time 
be able to raise her dear mother above the 
necessity for labor. 

“ It is very fine, ” said little Percy, in a pomp¬ 
ous tone, “it is very nice indeed. When it is 
l)rinted, I can have a new jacket, can’t I?” 
The sister stroked his golden curls with a smile. 
“I like it better than geography, ” he continued, 
emphatically. 

There was a hero in the girl’s romance who 
had a surprising resemblance in many respects 
to the young gentleman who had so singularly 
formed their acquaintance, during that time of 
trouble, at the inn. Mrs. Turner remarked it 
with a quiet smile, but said nothing of her dis¬ 
covery ; she was content that he should remain 
at present the unconscious ideal of Jessie’s art¬ 
less heart, thinking that the first better acquaint¬ 
ance with men of equal cultivation whom she 
might sometimes meet would do away or modify 
the imprefesion. 

“I like it as well as ‘the Assyrian come¬ 
down,”’ repeated the boy, determined to ap¬ 
plaud. 

His fair sister laughed, as she arose and tied 
her hood, preparing to walk to the post-office. 


which was not far away, and there was a full 
moon. “The eastern mail must be changed,” 
she said, “and 1 am so anxious that I cannot 
wait until morning. Ah, precious dime”—as 
she balanced it on her finger-tip—“how much 
worse than wasted will you be, if expended 
on a cruel refusal I” 

She went out, and returned soon with a joy¬ 
ous face; she had three or four papers, and a 
letter postmarked New York. Throwing ofi 
her hood, she sat by the lamp, and broke the 
large red seal with trembling hands. As she 
read, the light died from her smile and the 
color from her cheeks. The anxious parent, 
who regarded her, had no need to ask if the 
news were bad. No one, save the enthusiastic 
and inexperienced child herself, could realize 
how deep was the disappointment with which 
she read:— 

Jan . 14f/i, 18—. 

Dear Madam : Your note has been received. 
The press is at present so crowded with works 
of fiction that we cannot make it profitable to 
negotiate for the novel you have been pleased 
to offer us. 

We remain yours, with esteem. 

Ah, well, foolish little girl, it had been an 
experiment of her own. Her mother, albeit 
she was nearly as ignorant of the details of 
publishing as herself, had cautioned her against 
too much expectancy ; and yet she had hoped. 
She had not learned how necessary it was to 
have a name or friends among those who ruled 
the opinions of the literary world, or money to 
pay for her own ventures. A little western 
Wildwood flower, “blushing unseen,” in a re¬ 
mote and discredited region — how could it 
chance to obtrude itself upon the notice of its 
more cultivated brotherhood ? She felt this 
first disappointment more keenly than some 
weightier ones which came afterwards, when 
the heart had been hardened by long custom 
to bearing them. 

“ Oh, mother, what are we to do now?” were 
her first words. 

Mrs. Turner had picked up the brief letter, 
and read it. “To work, as we have worked, 
to wait, to hope, to trust in God,” was the 
reply. “My dear child, I should love to see 
your gifts cultivated—I should be proud to 
feel that by your efforts you liad raised your¬ 
self to the position you are fitted to fill; yet, 
though it would be wrong in you to let your 
talents lie idle, and though ambition well- 
directed is ennobling, you must neither be too 
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easily discouraged, nor allow your mind to be¬ 
come too firmly fixed upon worldly splendors.” 

“ It is not fame, it is not splendor, mother,” 
cried Jessie, in a low voice, “it is my love for 
you. You will kill yourself with work ; day 
by day, I must see you ply your needle, when 
I feel that every stitch you take is one in your 
grave-clothes, and I have so blindly and fool¬ 
ishly clung to my task, and allowed you to earn 
the bread which I ate. ‘ Stitch, stitch, stitch!’ 
Oh, mother, for women there is but this miser¬ 
able resource, no matter what their abilities 
may be. Percy, too—he cannot be educated. 
Ah, I was not thinking of fame I” 

Tears now began to stream down the face of 
the speaker. Her little brother stood by her 
side, and hugged her in his arms. “Don’t cry, 
Jessie; don’t cry, sis. I don’t want a new 
jacket, and I’d far rather recite to you than 
go to school.” 

“But mamma, Percy—what can we do for 
her?” 

“I shall soon be a man, and then I shall 
work for lier. I shall earn a great deal of 
money, and buy a horse, and a house and 
pretty pictures in it, and mamma shall go out 
riding with me. And what will you have, sis?” 

“ I will have you to get my books printed,” 
replied Jessie, brushing away the tears, and 
trying to smile cheerfully. tSo saying, she 
gathered up her manuscripts, 4nd locked them 
away in a drawer. 

Although that was a sad day on which Jessie 
finished her first book, and consigned it to the 
oblivion of a drawer, sadder and still sadder 
ones followed in its wake. The Four Corners 
was but a poor place for a family to get its liv- 
ing by sewing, so that cold and hunger prowled 
about the door. Then came the greatest terror 
of all. Jessie awoke, one night, and found her 
mother ill. Overwork and privation had brought 
about their legitimate results. Jessie put the 
last few sticks of wood in the stove when she 
kindled a fire to heat some stimulants for lier 
sick mother. The gray morning found her 
shivering, both with apprehension and physical 
cold, beside the couch, where she had almost 
vainly toiled to relieve the sulFerings so distress¬ 
ing to witness. After daylight, Mrs. Turner grew 
better, and was enabled to give some directions 
with regard to her own treatment. She did not 
wish a physician, for she thought she sliould 
]-ally soon and resist the attack, as she had 
done many times before. 

“ Why do you not go to the fire ? You look 
cold,” she asked of Jessie, who stood tenderly 
regarding Iier. 

VOL. LXI. —3 


“There is no fire, mother. What shall we 
do ? Percy will cry when he gets up and finds 
none, and you will sufier.” 

“ Can you not sell that little table ?” It was 
the first time the necessity for exposing their 
extreme poverty had been forced upon them, 
and the wiiite face of the sick woman flushed 
as she mentioned it. The table spoken of was 
a beautiful but old-fashioned piece of furniture, 
which Jessie often referred to as their “sole relic 
of former grandeur.” “Did not Miss Goodall 
admire it very much the last time she was in 
here, .Jessie ? We have heard that slie is to be 
married soon, and perhaps she will take it. 
She said it was unique, and that she should 
hope to find one like it when she went east.” 

Miss Clara Goodall was the daughter of the 
sole merchant of the Four Corners. There is 
no neighborliood so small nor so lar to the west 
but that it has its “aristocracy.” .Mr. Goodall 
was rich, and Miss Goodall was the shining star 
of the Four Corners aristocracy. She was a 
rather pretty-looking, not very refined girl of 
nineteen. She had been in the habit of petting 
Jessie Turner, because she knew Jessie thought 
her handsome, and it was gratifying to her 
good-natured vanity to perceive the kind of 
youthful admiration with which that unsophis¬ 
ticated child regarded her rosy mouth, long 
eyelashes, beautiful dresses, and white hands 
—an admiration so totally free from envy; 
then it was well known that Mrs. Turner was 
of an “older family” than any in that vicinity, 
and had once been wealthy; and there were two 

or three—among others. Dr. G-and liis wife 

—who treated her with the respect which her 
birth and education merited, despite her pre¬ 
sent poverty; so tliat Jessie was not entirely 
friendless in her destitution, only that it was 
bitter, this first crushing of pride, this first let¬ 
ting -of the world into the secrets of home. 

“1 will ask her, mother,” said Jessie, “as 
soon as it grows late enough for me to venture 
to call.” 

Percy now came for some assistance about 
his dressing; his little hands were blue witli 
cold, but he repressed his fretfulness when told 
how ill Iris mother was. Ho went out into tlie 
road, and gathered up two or three pieces of 
board, and came in quite proud of his treasure; 
his sister replenished the fire with them, and 
gave him his breakfast of bread and milk. At 
nine o’clock, she ventured to start for Miss 
Goodall’s. She found that one of her shoes 
was ripped, and her sense of neatness rebelled 
at appearing in the street with it; but duty 
urged, and, bidding her brother keep good 
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watch with mamma, she went out on her un¬ 
pleasant errand. 

With an agitated heart, she rang the hell at 
the door of the stately brick house. A servant 
.ushered her into the parlor, where Miss Clara, 
in curl-papers and dressing-gown, was practis¬ 
ing music, not anticipating so early a call. 

“It is you, is it?” she said, as Jessie came 
in. “Did you come to practise or to listen 
this moniing?”—for she often played for her 
friend, and, indeed, had troubled her indolent 
self to give her a few lessons on the piano. 

“Neither, Miss Clara,” replied her visitor, 
as she sat down, trying to draw her ripped 
shoe under her dress, so as to escape those 
sharp, but good-natured eyes. “ I cannot stay 
long, for my mother is sick. I came to ask—if 
you did not—wish to buy that little table which 
you spoke of the other day.” 

Miss Goodall had been reading a work upon 
English homes, and had suddenly conceived a 
passion for ancient furniture and articles of 
vertu. She had looked with covetous eyes 
upon the work-table, of solid rosewood, and 
black with age, whose twisted legs and elabo¬ 
rately carved ornaments had excited her newly- 
awakened passion for the antique ; so she an¬ 
swered, with sufficient readiness— 

“ Does your mother wish to dispose of it ? I 
shall like very much to buy it. How much 
does she ask for it ?” 

“ Mamma paid sixty dollars for it.” 

“But she does not expect as much as she 
gave for it?” asked the young lady, opening 
her eyes. 

“0 no, no, of course not,” was the hasty 
reply. “ Whatever you think would be right, 
and are willing to give.” 

The lady went to an ebony work-box, and 
took out her purse. “ 1 have just twenty-five 
dollars, and papa will not allow me any more 
money this month,” she said, counting the 
gold. 

“It is enough, quite enough,” answered 
Jessie, eagerly. 

“Well, take it, then. But what possessed 
you to think of selling it?” she asked, sud¬ 
denly, with a rude curiosity. 

“ Necessity,” was the brief reply. 

“Excuse me,” said Miss Clara, as sbe saw 
the vivid red which shot into .Jessie’s face ; “ I 
am your friend, you know. Did you say your 
mother was sick ? 1 shall be over to see her 
this afternoon. She is a sweet woman, your 
mother is.” 

“Thank you”—and Jessie smiled, for she 
loved to hear her mother praised—“ we shall 


be glad to see you; do not forget to come.” 
And she moved towards the door. 

I’urning around with a waltzing step, Clara 
caught sight of her own pretty figure in a mir¬ 
ror, not displayed to its best advantage in a 
morning-dress. “Jessie,” she laughed out, 

“ don’t you think I’m handsome ?” 

“To be sure I do,” replied her companion, 
earnestly. 

“ Well, just come liere, and I will show you 
somebody twice as beautiful. Come! take a 
peep at her.” 

Not guessing her meaning, the young girl 
came back, and Clara, snatching olf her hood, 
forced her up before the glass. 

“ Now, you see, if my hair was out of these 
horrid curl-papers, and I had my prettiest dress 
and all my jewelry on, I should not be half so 
charming as you are in that faded dress. Mercy I 
how nicely you blush! To be sure, you are 
almost a child yet, but in a year or two you 
will have all the beaux.” 

“ Why, Miss Goodall, how you talk !” mur¬ 
mured Jessie, trying to release herself, after 
casting one frightened look in the mirror, and 
seeing, not her own crimson face, but her calico 
dress and torn shoe. 

“What I say is the melancholy truth. Do 
look, you little simpleton ! You are twice as 
fair, and the color of your cheeks is so pretty, 
and your hair curls naturally, and as for your 
eyes, just compare them with my beadlike blue 
orbs. I can toll you one person who has fallen 
a victim to their brightness already, and that 
is—that is—guess!” — (in a whisper) “my 
brother James 1 You’d make a nice sister; 
we should never quarrel; and, I tell you, I 
don’t believe you ’ll ever catch a better fellow 
than this same brother of mine. He blushes 
every time that 1 say ‘Jessie.’ There I he is 
coming through the dining-room now.” 

“ What nonsense !” cried Jessie, almost cry¬ 
ing with embarrassment; and, breaking from 
her tormentor, she fled from the house, just 
as James Goodall entered the parlor. 

Seeing a load of wood at the corner, she bar¬ 
gained for it, then purchased some groceries at 
the store, and, meeting the old negro wood- 
sawyer, made him agree to come immediately 
and do the job she promised him. 

With a lighter heart than when she left it, 
she returned home, found her mother some¬ 
what better, and comforted Percy, who had 
grown a little peevish, with the promise of a 
good dinner. Her mother smiled so cheerfully 
when she told her how much money she had 
received, and she felt so relieved from the 
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dreadful despondency of actual want, that she 
scarcely sighed when Mr. Goodall’s men came 
over and removed the table. In a village as 
small as that in which Mrs. Turner resided, it 
would be impossible for her to be entirely neg¬ 
lected in case of sickness. Several came in 
during the course of the day, bringing with 
them various drinks, jellies, and tempting 
dainties, as kind neighbors iu small places 
very properly do. 

It was not until she had crept into bed 
with her mother, who forbade her sitting up 
with her, the night of that day, that Jessie 
had leisure to remember the words of Clara 
Goodall about her brother James. Did they 
make that young heart beat any wilder and 
faster in its innocent nest? He was rich, he 
was tolerably good-looking, he had no bad 
habits, he was respected, he had a passable 
education. Was it not a splendid match for a 
poor sewing-girl? “She is mistaken,” she 
whispered to herself; “he would never think 
of a child like me, and so poor, too ; I am not 
so vain as to believe her. Yet, if he really 
should—no, never I Yet what a home I could 
give to my dear, dear mother!” And Jessie 
'J’urner fell asleep, and dreamed a beautiful 
dream of a stranger whom she had once met, 
whom she remembered by the name of Lewis 
Carolyn. 

CHAPTER III. 

Spring came, with its balmy breezes and faint 
odors of violets, its green valleys spangled with 
golden buttercups, its waters laughing at their 
release, its sunshine and its warmth. Mrs. 
Turner was ill again, and dangerously. “Spare 
me to my children!” was still the cry of her 
heart to Heaven—that bleeding, bruised, and 
careworn heart, which, having in itself suffered 
the multiplied trials of an unusually eventful 
and sorrowful life, would now guard, with an 
agony of love, those young beings alike from 
their own untried passions and the exx^erience 
of an unfriendly world. The unselfish prayer 
was destined not to bo granted. With the ten- 
derest, the most constant care, Jessie watched 
and nursed, only to see her charge growing 
infinitely worse. The neighbors were very 
kind, but the daughter would resign her place 
to no one—love and anxiety gave her great 
jiowers of endurance. As the fiery fever with¬ 
ered those beloved lips, parching them with a 
thirst no liquid could cool, as the gentle brow 
contracted into furrows, and the bosom which 
had ever been so kind to her labored for breath. 


struggling, struggling with the strange tenacity 
of the life-principle against dissolution, Jessie 
almost felt willing to yield to any fate which 
should ease such suffering. 

At the close of a lovely day in May, the fever, 
the spasms, and all the pain of the torturing 
sickness went away, and Mrs. Turner lay com¬ 
posed, but very weak. She motioned for Jessie 
to lean over, and whispered— 

“God is your friend; go to Him with all 
your cares; trust Him in every emergency. 
Bo a good sister to Percy always; be father 
and mother to him ; teach him the way.” 

Jessie tried to restrain the rushing tears, but 
they blinded her. When she wiped them away, 
and could once more distinguish those dear fea¬ 
tures, she saw that a smile was upon them; the 
lips were moving, and she inclined her ear to 
listen. 

“ ‘ Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I wdll give you rest.’ Rest!” 
she repeated softly. “My child, kiss me, and 
go and try to sleep; I am so much better now.” 
Jessie clung to her hand, and was loth to go. 
“It will please me; I do not need you now, 
and you have been such a darling nurse. Good¬ 
night !” 

Mrs. Goodall and Dr. G-’s wife were in 

the room, and the exhausted girl, who had not 
slept for nearly a week, crept upon a lounge 
which stood opposite the bed. She could see, 
from where she lay, that lier motlier appeared 
to be sleeping. Now that the necessity for con¬ 
stant exertion was gone, her overtasked faculties 
resisted no longer, and she was soon in a deep 
slumber. 

“Poor child!” whispered Mrs. Goodall, “how 
jiale and thin she has grown! Just look at her, 
Mrs. G-; I believe she will be sick, too.” 

“I wish that I had such a daughter,” replied 
the lady addressed, who had two sons, but no 
daughter, in her household. “ So good, so de¬ 
voted, so beautiful!” 

There were other eyes than theirs regarding 
that pale and exquisite face. Mrs. Turner lay 
in such a i)osition that her glance rested easily 
upon the sleeper ; and oh, the unutterable love, 
prayer, and blessing in those dying eyes, as they 
moved not from her daughter’s countenance! 
It might have been an hour that she remained 
thus motionless; the two watchers supposed her 
to be in an easy slumber, fcfr the dark lashes 
were nearly closed upon the white cheeks; 
then they heard her murmur, quite distinctly, 
“Father, I give her to Thee!” and, with a 
slight uirthrowing of her hands, she fell asleep 
1 —in death. 
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The two ladies looked at each other and at 
the unconscious girl. “Let us not awaken 
her; it will do no good now,” said Mrs. G-. 

Her suggestion was attended to, and Jessie 
slept all night, the deep slumber of exhaustion, 
while the soft tramping of careful feet and 
the tones of low conversation went on about 
her. 

Just as the sun wheeled up from the horizon, 
Jessie sprang to her feet, fully awakened by 
his beams. The window was open ; an apple- 
tree waved its dewy blossoms before her eyes, 
and a bird was singing on the very window¬ 
sill. At this moment, the attendants were all 
out of the room. Saying to herself, “My 
mother!” she turned towards the bed. Her 
step was arrested, for she saw the still outline 
of a form beneath a snowy sheet; she saw two 
hands crossed, patiently and helplessly, upon 
a rigid bosom, and a face with closed eyes and 
breathless lips. 

When Mrs. G- came in, a few moments 

later, she found the young girl lying upon the 
bed, with her face hidden in the bosom of the 
dead. She thought that perhaps she had 
fainted; but when she undertook to remove 
lier, a cry so sorrowful, so heart-broken, burst 
from the mourner that she could only sit down 
and weep in sympathy. By and by, she gently 
loosened the aims of the living from their clasp 
upon the dead, and, drawing Jessie’s head upon 
her own kind breast, she smoothed her hair, 
and talked to her, in a low voice, of resigna¬ 
tion and that better world to which her beloved 
parent had gone. 

Not one word did the stricken orphan hear of 
all that had been said, but remained tearless 
and silent where she was placed, until a neigh¬ 
bor came in, leading her little brother by the 
hand. She heard his sob of grief and affright, 
and felt the clinging of his arms about her 
neck, and answered him by an embrace and a 
burst of tears. She sank down upon the tloor, 
and, taking him in her arms, the two children 
wept together for a long time. When the well- 
meaning Mrs. Goodall would have separated 
them, Mrs. G-drew her away. 

“ She will make herself sick with crying.” 

“She will be more seriously ill, Mrs. Goodall, 
if she does not cry ; it is much better so.” 

When they had growm more composed, the 
sister led the boy to look upon their mother. 

‘ ‘ Will they put my mamma into the ugly 
ground, and make her stay alone there all 
night?” asked Percy, shuddering. 

“They will put her body there, darling, but 
her spirit has gone to heaven, and become one 


of those beautiful angels of which she loved to 
tell us—a beautiful, beautiful angel 1” 

The boy looked up through the window to the 
clear blue sky, with wondering and loving eyes. 

“ I suppose slie will look out of the sky, some 
day, and speak to me.” 

“I do not know whether you will ever see 
her face,” replied the sister, “but you will 
hear her often, if you listen, .speaking to your 
heart, and bidding you be a good child; and 
some time you will go to her, though not for a 
groat many years, perhaps.” 

Here Jessie, who, in trying to comfort the 
little one, had comforted herself, again broke 
down with grief, and cast herself beside her 
mother; clinging to those cold hands whose 
tender pressure nevermore would thrill her 
aching lieart, she would not be removed. 
Percy, after a time, was quieted and persuaded 
to eat his breakfast. As far as he compre¬ 
hended the calamity which had befallen him, 
he w'as deeply affected. As soon as he could 
get away from those who were forcing upon 
his appetite those dainties which he did not 
desire, he stole back to the little bed-room, 
and, sitting in his chair beside the bed, clung 
to his sister’s garments in a kind of amazed 
sorrow. Acquaintances began to come softly 
in—friends—that is, friendly people, for Jessie 
had no friend now. 

The ceremonies and proprieties of life must 
be preserved. Clara Goodall and others busied 
themselves in preparing suitable apparel for 
the oiq^hans. Jessie stood up, half fainting, 
and certainly unconscious of what she was 
standing there for, to be fitted with a black 
gown; then Clara replaced her in an arm¬ 
chair, brushed out and arranged her hair for 
her, and tried to persuade her to partake of 

food. It was Mrs. G-who at last induced 

her to eat. “You must eat,” she said; but 
how softly she spoke the imperative “must 1” 
“You have taken nothing for a great many 
hours. Y^’ou do not wish to make yourself ill, 
for your brother’s sake ; try to be brave for 
his sake, for you are all the one he has now to 
comfort him.” 

The poor child did look at him, and remem¬ 
bered her mother’s charge. She drank a cup 
of tea with an effort, and then Hew back, like 
a birdling frightened from its nest, to her place 
by the couch. 

The long, dark, wretched day drew to a close. 
She could not have told whether it had been a 
day or a year. The shroud and the coffin were 
there ; and there was a consultation as to what 
to do with the girl whose shining curls were 
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still streaming over the bosom of her lost mo¬ 
ther, to induce her to repose. 

“ I never saw a person take a death harder,” 
said a neighbor, in a pitying tone. 

“ She is stricken to the heart; there is no 

doubt about that,” replied Mrs. G-, who 

had returned in the evening, to ascertain if 
there was not some kind office still to be per¬ 
formed. She had removed Percy, who had 
fallen asleep with the tears half dried on his 
chubby cheeks, to his cot; and she now pro¬ 
posed to give a composing draught to Jessie, 
which should enable her to sleep through the 
night. Again the softly imperative “must” 
was upon her lips, as she led the young girl 
to her chamber, and with her own hands nn- 
fiistened her dress, and helped her upon the 
bed. “Now, Jessie,” she said, “let us pray.” 

Kneeling by the conch, and clasping one of 
the orphan’s hands in her own, she offered up 
a low prayer, the touching Christian fervor of 
which stole even upon the stunned mind of the 
mourner, and calmed the whirl of her thoughts. 
Before she ceased, her earthly listener was 
soothed almost into slumber; and when this 
lovely woman left her good-night kiss upon 
her forehead, she dreamed that it was her 
mother’s, and smiled and slept. 

Despite the slight opiate which she had 
taken, Jessie awoke about three o’clock. Slie 
lay some time without remembering what was 
the matter with her; it seemed as if the night, 
the black night, was pressing down upon her 
breast and keeping her heart from beating. 
Like the dash of a cold sea drenching a help¬ 
less shore, the memory of her loss broke over 
her. She groaned, and turned upon her couch. 
There was no rest there, and, after lying a short 
time, she arose, slipped on her dressing-gown, 
and stole to her mother’s room. A single taper 
burned gloomily on a stand ; the watchers were 
in an adjoining apartment, and the orphan 
heard them conversing pleasantly; one of them 
laughed a little, but checked herself, and sighed 
afterwards. They were young people ; the loss 
was not theirs, and they could not be sad all 
night, even out of sympathy. “I am the one 
to watch with you, my mother,” whispered 
Jessie, kneeling by the bed, and removing the 
wet cloth which covered the face. “ 0 my 
mother, my mother!” 

The watchers heard her moan, and started 
as if they had seen a ghost. Clara Goodall 
turned quite pale, and begged her brotlier to 
go in and see what it was. He slipped lightly 
inside the door, and saw the spirit-like form of 
the> living kneeling by the dead, her bright 
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hair lioating like wings upon her shoulders, 
her eyes fixed immovably upon the features 
before her. He gazed for several moments 
before he returned to tell them that it was 
Jessie; then he went in again, and knelt be¬ 
side her, saying— 

“ Dear, dear Jessie, if I could comfort you !” 

“There is no comfort,” she said, abruptly- 
but, looking at him, and seeing the tears fiow- 
ing down his cheeks, her chilled heart was 
touched with gratitude, and she said, more 
gently, “At least, not now. Leave me to my 
mourning now.” 

He arose and went out, and she kept watch 
until day. 

The funeral was at ten o’clock. Jessie tried 
to repress her feelings, for slie was afraid that 
she should lose her senses. She clasped Percy’s 
hand tiglit, and led him out, where they were 

lifted into Mrs. G-’s carriage, who sat with 

them. Nearly all the neighborhood were in 
attendance, but she took no note of it. When 
she left the carriage and stood by the grave, 
her attempts to keep her mind firm and clear 
were in vain ; overwhelmed with rushing dark¬ 
ness, she heard not the words of the minister 
or the chanting of the choir; she was conscious 
of nothing until the dreary sound of the earth 
rattling upon the coffin struck like a knife to 
her heart. She sank back into the arms of 
some one behind her, and thought herself 
dying; but the pang passed away, while, like 
one who hears sweet music in a dream, she 
heard clearly and distinctly the clergyman’s 
voice—“ I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me. Write, from henceforth, blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord ; even so saith 
the spirit, for they rest from their labors.” 

“ They rest from their labors !” Hearing no 
more, her thoughts fiew back, like lightning 
illuminating the past, and she understood, as 
with all her affection she had never done before, 
the peculiar excellencies and trials of that dear 
mother who, with a great and beautiful soul, 
had led a life unsatisfied upon earth, bearing 
her cross nobly, ever yearning for higher per¬ 
fection. She thought of how heavy and vexing 
to bear had been her burdens, and suddenly she 
saw her, plainly as if she stood before her face, 
smiling upon her with eyes of love, having fea¬ 
tures of beauty and a glory upon her forehead, 
robed in garments of grace, beckoning towards 
the sky with spotless hands. 

The people thought Jessie had fainted, but, 
as they bore her back to the carriage, she opened 
her eyes with a smile. “It is well with my 
mother,” she said to Mrs. G-, and, leaning 
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back on the cushion, shed gentle and soothing 
tears. 

Arrived at Mrs. G-’s—for there the orphans 

were taken for the present—slie yielded to the 
attentions of those around her with a kind of 
grateful resignation. The wild regret which 
she had felt at bidding farewell to that adored 
form, the fierce reluctance to consigning it to 
the grave, had passed away; in its stead was 
the memory of that consoling vision. She had 
a chance now to think of her own poverty and 
desolation. “What shall we do, Percy? We 
are orphans, and have no home !” The child 
could not answer his sister’s question ; his face 
was turned to hers, as he rested his head upon 
her knee; but, in his tearful eyes, burning with 
childish grief, she could read no worldly specu¬ 
lations, no solution of that difilcult problem, 
“ What are we to do ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The late Mrs. Turner had some relatives, of 
her husband’s side of the family, residing in 
New York—a sister, married to a Dr. Stanton, 
and their children, a son and three daughters. 
Jessie had been acquainted with them all when 
a little girl; they had been often to visit at her 
home, but after her father’s failure and conse¬ 
quent dissipation the intercourse had decreased 
until all acquaintanceship had ceased between 
the two families. 

As, of late years, her mother had mentioned 
them only with proud pity of their selfishness, 
Jessie did not write to them, but had a paper 
containing a notice of the death forwarded to 
them a few days after the funeral. When this 
paper was received, a sense of her unsisterly 
conduct smote the worldly heart of Mrs. Stan¬ 
ton, and, in a momept of regret, she resolved 
to do something for the eldest of the orphans, 
whom she remembered as a delicate, ladylike 
child. She resolved to invite her to spend a 
year in her family, and to send her the means 
of coming. This was a great sacrifice for her, 
as she had three daughters of her own, and 
was extremely fashionable and only moderately 
wealthy, having nothing to spare from her al¬ 
lowance for others. 

Dr. Stanton very warmly coincided with his 
wife in her resolutions. He was a man of gene¬ 
rous feeling, very stately, very formal, but 
i-eally very kind. The past neglect had hardly 
been his, for it had been at the suggestion of 
his wife that their summer excursions were al¬ 
ways to some watering-place, and never west 


to visit the Turners. Her excuse, that it would 
bo too trying to her nerves to meet her brother 
in his fallen condition, was accepted by him as 
the hona Jide reason of her reluctance. The 
other members of the family were variously 
afiected at hearing the proposal to have tlieir 
cousin visit them. Thomas, the Stanton ju¬ 
nior, declared that he should like to promenade 
Fifth Avenue with his country cousin by his 
side, if she was anytliing like as pretty as she 
used to be, especially if she had “just gaucherie 
enough to plague Miriam to death however, 
as he should have to go back to college in Sep¬ 
tember, he supposed he should hardly get to 
taking cousinly liberties before he would have 
to be off. Miss Stanton, who resembled her 
mother, and was selfish and elegant without 
being very handsome, tliought with disdain of 
the proposition, and silently declared herself 
unwilling to forego any of her own privileges 
on the cousin’s account. Julie, an excellent, 
warm-hearted girl of fifteen, was delighted with 
the idea of a friend not two years older than 
herself; while Minnie, who was but eight, 
thought anybody brother Tom wanted to see 
would be delightful. The letter was written and 
dispatched. 

Mrs. G-had insisted upon Jessie and her 

brother remaining with her a few weeks, so 
that when the letter reached its destination they 
were still at her house. Of course, it was at 

once showii to Mrs. G-, and her judgment 

solicited upon a decision. Jessie was very re¬ 
luctant to accept the offer, because of the past 
conduct of her aunt. On the other hand, she 
know not what to turn to where she was ; and 
yet again, the letter contained no mention of 
Percy, and she could not desert him, 

“ I advise you to go, by all means, ” said her 
friend; “the change of scene and air, the in¬ 
terest of new associations will do more to restore 
your courage and failing health than anything 
else.” 

“ But Percy ?” questioned Jessie. 

“ It is partly for his sake that you must make 
up your mind to go. If you ruin your health by 
grief, he will have no one to look to ; besides, 
you have confided to me your hopes of some 
time gaining or helping along a living by lite¬ 
rary exertion ; you can command friends and 
influences in a great city that will perhaps 
enable you to realize some of your plans. 
During the time that you remain in your 
aunt’s house, you can be assiduously improving 
your time, cultivating your taste, and perhaps 
secure such friends and engagements as will 
make your wishes feasible. In that time, I 
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will take care of your brother here. He is not 
much trouble, and I am very fond of him. My 
boys are so much older that he will be quite a 
pet.” 

Jessie was so overcome by the generosity of 
this proposal that she could only express her 
thanks by smiles and tears. She tried to stam¬ 
mer forth suitable gratitude, but her words 
were hushed by the good lady. 

“ Do not say nay to it, child ; I offer it be¬ 
cause I am interested in both of you, and wish 
you to have a fair chance to begin life. Do you 
not think you had better go ?” 

“My aunt was not kind to my mother,” 
sighed Jessie. 

“Then you must freely forgive her, in the 
true Christian spirit, and accept this token of 
lier remorse in a friendly manner. You can¬ 
not afford to cherish resentment against any 
vho would be your friends, for you need friend¬ 
ship. If you love others, they will love you ; 
and if anything will raise you up a host of 
well-wishers, it will be your own darling, affec¬ 
tionate heart. You have warm affections enough 
to compel half the world to love you.” 

“ If I thought God approved of my acts, I 
should not feel deserted wherever I might go,” 
said the young girl, timidly. 

“ Dear child, I think you will be one of His 
favored children. He chasteneth whom Ho 
loves, but only for their good. Those little 
hands may become brown with toil, but they 
will some, time be pure and white in heaven. 
You have but to have faith, and all will be 
well.” 

The very afternoon upon which she had de¬ 
cided to go east, Clara aiid James Goodall 
called to ask Jessie to walk with them. There 
was a charming grove, with a bit of rock, and 
a small cascade and brook, which was much 
resorted to by the young people, and hither the 
tliree wended their way. It was about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile from the Four Corners. When 
they had reached the place and found a seat 
upon a moss-grown boulder which faced the 
noisy cascade, Clara, most innocently, was di¬ 
verted away in search of wild violets, and her 
brother was left alone with Jessie. 

Although she had never had “ an offer,” and 
was unskilled in every coquettish wile, her 
heart began to forebode what was coming, and 
she was fain to make an excuse to follow Clara, 
when, suddenly seizing her baud to detain her, 
James Goodall said :— 

“ I must speak to you a moment, dear Jessie. 
Relieve me, hard as it is to repress my own 
selfish feelings, I would not intrude upon you 


in these first days of your mourning, were it 
not that I know you have no home, and I want 
to offer you one. I want to make you happy. 
If you will be my wife, you shall want for no¬ 
thing that I can procure for you; and your 
little brother shall share with us, and become 
as dear to me as he is to you.” 

Poor Jessie did not know how to reply ; she 
was troubled, and just spoke the simple truth, 
without studying her answer. “ You are very 
kind, Mr. Goodall; but how can I promise to 
be your wife when I do not love you ? Oh, I 
am too young to think of love or marriage; 
but I am much obliged to you, indeed 1 am, 
for your kind intentions.” 

A more worldly young lady may smile at 
Jessie’s refusal, may be able to dismiss a lover 
more gracefully; but she had not contemplated 
her part, not enacted in fancy hitherto. 

“ But will you not leani to love me, Jessie ?” 

His face was pale, and she knew by the depth 
of his voice that he was greatly moved. She 
sincerely wished that she could answer him 
“Yes;” but when she tried to feel it, and to 
school herself to it, she only felt the more the 
want of that spiritual element in his character 
which she knew that she needed to make her 
happy, yet could not define. A vision of a dark¬ 
eyed stranger, upon whose intellectual forehead 
sat the visible signet of the soul which her own 
responded to, rose up before her; and, though 
she had no thought of ever again meeting that 
person, or being mated with one who resembled 
him, yet the contrast made the young man by 
her side unsatisfactory. So, gathering up more 
firmness than she usually displayed, she an¬ 
swered him in a low voice— 

“ I am grateful, James, but I cannot promise 
to be your wife. It was very good of you to 
think of my needing a home, but I have re¬ 
ceived a letter to-day from my aunt in New 
York, who offers me a home in her family for 

a year, and, by Mrs. G-’s advice, I have 

concluded to accept it; I shall go very soon. 
I am only a child now in experience; a year 
from now, I shall know myself and the world 
better. ’ ’ 

“Ah,” sighed the young man, “ I do indeed 
resign all hope of you now! If you are going 
to a city, to receive the attentions of the accom¬ 
plished and brilliant, I may as well give up. 
Well, since you will not have me, I wish you 
much good fortune, and am glad you have such 
prospects.” 

“I .shall never forget your goodness,” re¬ 
sponded the young girl, in a trembling tone, 
pained by the despondency of his accents. “I 
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do not expect to be loved or flattered where I 
am going; I liope only to put myself in the 
way of being useful. There comes Clara; let 
us meet her.” 

They walked along, trying to dispel from 
their faces the secret of their conversation. 
Clara was going to be very gay and to rally 
them, but something in her brother’s faoe sur- 
X)rised and silenced her. On their way home, 
Jessie told her her plan of going to New York, 
and she said that she should have been very 
glad to hear it, if she had not rather have kept 
her till September, to be bridesmaid when she 
was married. “James is to be groomsman, 
and I’m sure I don’t know whom ho will find 
that he will consent to stand with in your 
l)lace,” she concluded, half laughingly. 

J^ercy was the hardest one to convince of 
the exiDediency of the step about to be taken. 
Several times Jessie hesitated about leaving 
him, he seemed so forlorn at the thought; but 
one day he gave his consent, and never made 
any further objection. The secret of his yield¬ 
ing lay in a confidential talk which his friend 
James Goodall had with him, during which he 
was told that, if he did not wish his sister to 
die and be buried like his mother, he must let 
her go away where she would get quite well, 
lie only stipulated that she should come back 
ill time to help him make a snow-house in the 
winter. 

Jessie’s scanty wardrobe gave her some trou¬ 
ble. The sale of their little parcel of household 
furniture had provided her with a handsome 
black dress and shawl; the rest of the sum 
raised in that way had gone to make Percy 

comfortable for the season. Mrs. G- had 

once been in mourning, and she had several 
ai'ticles that were yet good, which she contri¬ 
buted. A number of neat, plain collars and 
cuflfe were made up at a trilling expense by 
Jessie’s tasteful fingers, and she then found 
that there was an overplus of the means her 
aunt sent her sufficient to warrant her in pur¬ 
chasing a travelling-dress and bonnet. At last 
she was all ready for the—to her—eventful 
journey. Her farewell visit to her mother’s 
grave cheered as much as sorrowed her, for 
she knelt beside it, and turned her pure face 
to heaven for the love and blessing of Heaven. 
She clung to her little brother, when the hour 
came for parting, and he cried lustily ; but the 
carriage awaited her which was to convey her to 
tlie nearest railroad station, and she must not 
delay. While thus absorbed with Percy, she 
had left her purse and handkerchief upon the 
table. Clara and James had come over to bid 


her good-by ; the latter now handed her these, 
which she was nearly forgetting. 

Mrs. G-- went with her the six miles to 

the station, where she placed her in the care 
of friends who were going in the same direc¬ 
tion. She found these friends true to their 
appointment, and veiy wdlliug to take charge 
of the young orphan so warmly recommended 
to their kindness. It was pleasant weather, 
early in June. The locomotive screamed, the 
train came rushing in, and, with a beating 
heart and brimming eyes, Jessie parted from 
Mrs. G-. 

She was glad that the noise of the cars inter¬ 
rupted any conversation attempted by her new 
acquaintances, fur she felt more like nestling 
ill a corner and dreaming over the future than 
like talking. The last glimpse she had had of 
Percy was of his golden curls streaming over 
tlie window-sill at an upper casement, wheie 
he had gone to look after the carriage which 
bore away his sister. 

It was not until she came to pay her hoiel- 

bill at the Cit}' of L-, where they took a 

boat, that Jessie discovered four gold eagles in 
her xjurse which had not been there when she 
laid it down at her friend’s. “It must have 
been James Goodall who did this thing. How 
good he is!” she murmured. She was sorry 
he had done it, but she could not help it; and 
he doubtless knew that a little pocket-money 
of her own ivould not come amiss when she 
found herself amid her city relatives, 

(Couclusion next month.) 


LOVE LINES. 

{Ti'amlated from Anacueox.) 

BY M. J. p. 

Ox the Phrygian mountains lone, 
Struck with inward grief and pain, 
Weeping o’er her lost ones slain, 
Niobe was turned to stone. 

And the passionate unrest. 

Working W’ild within the breast 
Of the child of Phocian pale, 
Changed her to a nightingale. 

If the fate were mine to prove 
The transforming power of Iov«, 

I would be a mirror bright. 

Resting ever in your sight— 

I would be the limpid wave, 

Biow and cheek and hand to lave— 
I would be, oh, lady fair. 

Precious unguent for your hair— 
Por your slender waist, a ionc— 
For your neck, a lucent stone— 

And the sandal, lightly prest. 
Where your dainty foot might rest. 






DESCEIPTION OF A BOTANICAL EXCUESION IN THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


The University of Edinburgh has for years 
been known as the “Alma mater” of many 
enthusiastic botanists. This is perhaps owing 
to the circumstance that, whilst the lecture- 
room is not neglected, neither are the fields, 
and to the almost unrivalled excellency of the 
botanizing grounds which exist in the environs 
of the Scottish capital. 

So much has been said about the fun and 
frolic of a botanical excursion that we propose 
to give a sketch of one in the Highlands of 
Scotland. The excursionists were a party of 
medical students. We give the sketch in the 
spirit-stirring words of one of the party :— 

“The place of meeting was at the village of 
Currie, six miles from Edinburgh ; the try sting 
time at the inn eight o’clock, and breakfast 
ready; six, therefore, must be the time to start 
from town. It was as bright a July morning 
as ever dawned uiion the earth. Parties of 
twos, threes, and fours soon gathered, all tend¬ 
ing towards the same destination ; and, before 
the quarter after eight had elapsed, upwards of 
fifty young men were gathered in the large 
room of the inn, eagerly looking for the ad¬ 
vent of the rolls, the eggs, and all etceteras 
which were to satisfy appetites sharpened by a 
six-mile walk. Fearful would have been the 
consternation of our host, had this inroad come 
upon him unprepared; but two days’ notice, 
and a previous knowledge of botanical appe¬ 
tites—by no means vegetarian, however—had 
served to allow ample provision, testified by 
the clothes-baskets heaped full of rolls, the 
huge wickers of eggs, the beef and the hams. 

“ Almost we hear now the merry laughter of 
that breakfast-table, almost see the air of bon¬ 
homie with which our good Professor,* after 
himself diving to the kitchen, reappeared with 
another basket of eggs, when all were thought 
to be exhausted ere appetites were satisfied. 
Almost can we see the grave humor beaming 
in the genuine Scottish face of ‘Old Macnab,’ 
known far and wide in Europe as the skilful 
manager of the Botanic Gardens, the Profes¬ 
sor’s lieutenant, and whose walking powers of 
threescore could tire out many, if not most, of 
the younger limbs then present. Now and then 
would the laugh become doubly hearty, as some 


laggard straggled in late, and looked ruefully 
around at the almost cleared board. 

‘ ‘ But, breakfast over, then came the start 
for the hills and moorlands which were to be 
the scene of the day’s explorations. Most of 
the band were really practical botanists, were 
well shod for the purpose, wore the light shoot¬ 
ing-jacket and light cap, and carried boxes 
which would hold a good store of plants; not 
a few with good, stout hand-spades slung to the 
wrist or buttonhole. Some only evidenced their 
novitiate by appearing in white trousers and 
natty boots, of whom more hereafter. 

“A short two miles, and the first exploring 
ground is reached—an extensive bog, where 
grew not only most of our common bog-j>lants, 
but a few rarer species, one more especially of 
the Orchis family, the spnrless coird-rooi, found 
only in a very few situations in Scotland. No 
sportsman can feel more eager inteiest than 
the enthusiastic botanist in search of a rare 
plant. The plant was soon found, but well 
was that bog searched over, and more than 
once did eagerness or ignorance lead some to 
venture on treacherous surfaces, to find them¬ 
selves, without warning, sunk up to the middle 
in the black bog-water. To the men of strong 
shoes and rough trousers, this was but a small 
calamity; but woe betide the well-cut boot 
and white inexpressibles, w’hose luckless owner 
had the laughs oi the entire party to meet. 

“ By high noon, the bog having been ex¬ 
hausted, the hills had to be breasted, and more 
than one covey of grouse whirred off from the 
patches ot the mountain cloudberry (Bubuf 
chamcemoriis) j to reach which formed the out¬ 
side limit of the excursion. Then, along the 
dry, open moorlands, gathering on our way the 
small white butterfly orchis (Ilabenaria alhkla), 
the curious little fern moonwort {Botrychium 
lunaria), and many others, till we come to, in 
a small hill bog, the threadlike stems of the 
cranberry ( Vaccinium oxycoccus'), resting on the 
surface of the white sphagnum moss, and bear¬ 
ing its rose-colored blossoms and berries to¬ 
gether. 

“But the sun of this July day has shone 
fiercely, and by three o’clock thii-st oppresses 
many who have not had a sip from, a pocket- 
flask of cold tea, or wine and water. There, on 
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tlie side of ‘the black hill,’ a line of fresh 
green tells that a spring rises no far way up, 
and sure enough we find it, clear and pure as 
only these hill streams are—cold, too, almost 
too cold for safety ; but many a thirsty one 
drinks from the ‘ diamond of the desert, ’ not¬ 
withstanding. Thirst quenched, ere long some¬ 
thing tells that the stomach has long since dis¬ 
posed of the ample supplies of the morning. 
Some had been careful enough to provide a 
biscuit, or to pocket a roll from the breakfast- 
table, and some were happy enough to own 
such a provident friend willing to share with 
them; but the supplies were sadly scanty. 
There is the Professor—his tall, handsome form 
was ever distinguishable—striding off to that 
hill farmsteading, or, rather, on Scottish ground, 
‘ farm town,’ and soon his hearty call is heard. 
He has bought up the whole of the good wife’s 
store, and milk, food, and drink together are 
there for the whole party. We wonder if the 
good woman ever had her milk-pans so tho¬ 
roughly cleared before ; they were then. 

“Another stretch across the moorland, a 
search down the narrow glen of the bonny 
burn which makes its way through it, in alter¬ 
nate stream, cascade, and pool, stream and 
cascade again, and seven o’clock in the evening 
finds most of the party—some few had deserted 
early in the day—at the scene of the morning 
breakfast. But alas ! oiii host had not calcu¬ 
lated upon an evening foray, as well as a morn¬ 
ing raid, and the late furnishing of comestibles 
was but scant, compared with the early; actually 


there was not enough. One of the party we de¬ 
tected laying violent hands on some rather 
musty beef-bones in the pantry, which the 
host had been ashamed to bring out! 

“Then came the dispersion. Some, unused 
to the exertion, stopped at the inn, some lagged 
on the road, some stopped at the half-way vil¬ 
lage, and a few only, with the Professor and 
his veteran lieutenant, marched into town at 
ten o’clock at night, well tired, but well satis¬ 
fied, and one at least of the party to remember 
the day as one of those green spots in life’s 
retrospect which, like a thing of beauty, ‘is a 
joy forever.’ 

“ But now the shade. Ere the next summer 
flowers were blossoming, some of the merry 
laughers of that excursion were laid low by 
lever caught in the study of their profession 
in the hospital wards ; another year or two, 
and all were dispersed on their several roads 
of life—short roads to some, very short. A 
West Indian appointment with one led to yel¬ 
low fever and an early grave; one, at least, 
fell in the Khyber Pass, under the knives of 
the Affghans ; consumption and other diseases 
have claimed their victims, and Graham and 
Macnab fill respected graves. Yet many live, 
engaged in the successful exercise of their pro¬ 
fession, and may sometimes lighten anxious 
thoughts by a recall ol the botanical rambles 
of student days.”* 

* “Wild Flowers: How to See and how to Gather 
them.” By Speuccr Ihompsou, M. D. Loudou. 1S5S. 


THE TWIN SISTEES. 

BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


Two young girls sat together in a large, well- 
furnished room in a boarding-house in Phila¬ 
delphia. They were the only occupants of the 
apartment, and, as they sat in the dim twilight 
of a spring evening, locked fast in each other’s 
arms, low, deep sobs were the only sounds that 
broke the stillness. Darkness fell, yet still they 
sat there, weeping bitter tears, each clasping 
the other fast, as if they were each other’s only 
comfort. At length, raising her head, one of 
them looked sadly round the dark room, and 
said, in a low, choking voice— 

“ Perhaps we had better look over the desk 
this evening, Gracie.” 

“ Well, we will, if you think best,” was the 
answer. 


“Gracie, dear sister, how yon shudder and 
sob 1 Your hands are like ice, and I cannot 
comfort you.” The speaker’s voice trembled, 
but, softly putting aside her sister, wlio was 
clinging to her, the first speaker rose and 
lighted a lamp, setting it on a little table be¬ 
side a writing-desk. “Come, Gracie, we must 
do this together,” she said, drawing the table 
over to the sofa, upon which her sister wa.s still 
seated. 

Grace raised her head, and, as the light 
struck upon the two, it was difficult to distin¬ 
guish one sister from the other. In both, there 
was the same peculiarity of large hazel eyes, 
dark eyebrows and lashes, with a profusion of 
light hair, which fell in soft curls around their 
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filcea. Both had regular features, tall, graceful 
figures, tiny white hands, sweet mouths, the 
lips being held slightly parted, showing rows 
of even white teeth; both were fair, and now 
very, very pale, and the deep mourning gar¬ 
ments were alike in each. Yet a close observer 
would have seen an expression in Ellen which 
showed firmness and decision of character, while 
Grace’s face told of that winning, gentle dispo¬ 
sition which rests so confidingly upon a stronger 
nature. 

“Come, Gracie, you have the key; open 
the desk.” And Ellen sat beside her sister 
again. 

While they continue their sad task, I will 
tell ray readers who they are and what their 
employment was. 

Ellen and Grace Neville were twin sisters, 
the only children of Mr. Grant Neville, a man 
who had held for years the position of the 
wealthiest in one of the largest of our Western 
counties. Speculating in W’^estern lands had 
been his mania before he was married, but, 
yielding to the wishes of his gentle little wife, 
he had lived in Baltimore through her short 
life. When she died, he had placed his daugh¬ 
ters, then seven years old, in a boarding-school 
in New England, and himself removed to the 
West. Ten years later saw him the leading 
man in the flourishing town of Daiesville, living 
in a large, luxuriously furnished house, with 
his beautiful daughters, just returned from 
school, presiding over it—the richest, most 
popular, and happiest man in Daiesville. 

The love for speculation, like that for gam¬ 
bling, grows upon its victim, and Mr. Neville 
could not rest contented with the bright pre¬ 
sent already in his grasp, but strove for a future 
brighter still. Tempted by flattering prospects 
held out to him, he risked his whole fortune 
on one of the popular bubbles of the day, and 
lost all. For months he was like one distracted; 
then he announced to his children that he was 
going to Philadelphia, where his friends would 
aid him; and, selling his house and what small 
remnant of property was left liim, he left his 
Western home. They had scarcely reached 
Philadelphia when fatigue, disappointment, and 
despair brought on an attack of illness, and Mr. 
Neville, two weeks later, died of brain fever, 
leaving his children orphans, in a strange city, 
without one friendly voice to comfort them. 
One of the boarders in the house where they 
stayed, moved by their forlorn condition, had 
superintended the arrangements for the funeral, 
but he left the day their father was buried. 

“Nellie,” said Grace, as she opened the desk. 


“ we will have to support ourselves now. You 
know father said he had nothing left.” 

“ Well, Gracie, we are not the first who have 
done so. We will support ourselves.” 

“ But what can we do ?” 

“We can teach French, music, drawing, and 
all the branches of an English education; we 
can sew, knit, and embroider.” 

“ But we have no friends here.” 

“ W^’e must make friends, then. We are young 
and healthy, and surely in this large city we 
need not starve. ’ ’ Ellen spoke cheerfully, hope¬ 
fully, though even her brave heart was dis¬ 
mayed at the prospect before them. “We can 
stay here two weeks longer,” she continued, 
“ for father paid a month’s board in advance ; 
I have the receipt. In that time we can surely 
find something to do.” 

“ But we do not even know the names of the 
streets here,” said Grace, again. 

“Sister,” said Ellen, in a grave, solemn tone, 
taking Grace’s hand in hers, “we are orphans, 
in the hands of God. He who numbers the 
hairs of our heads, and who does not suffer a 
sparrow to die unmarked, will watch over and 
guard us. Cast your burden upon Him, strive 
to do His will, to live honestly and uprightly 
in his sight, and He will take care of us ; I am 
sure of it.” 

“ Oh, Nellie, I will 1” And Grace looked up 
into the fair face, so pure, almost holy, in its 
look of perfect faith and trust. “ I will try not 
to despond again.” 

“Here are letters,” said Nellie, turning, after 
a moment’s pause, to the desk, “but they are 
old; put them back. Here is the purse.” 
And she poured its contents upon the table. 
“Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, ninety-five, a 
hundred—one, three, five, ten. Why, Gracie, 
here are a hundred and ten dollars, and there 
were nearly twenty in his pocket-book; this 
will surely support us until we find something 
to do. We must find another boarding-house 
first, because the board here would soon ex¬ 
haust our stock. There is nothing more here, 
Gracie ; lock the desk.’^ 

It was very late that night before the sisters 
ceased talking, but the next day they started 
to find work. From a directory they had taken 
the directions of many schools and seminaries, 
and all day went from one to another, trying 
in vain to get a situation. Some were already 
supplied, some wanted references, which they 
had not to give; but, on one pretext or another, 
all declined their services. Weary and discou¬ 
raged, they returned in the evening. They 
were entirely dependent upon their own re- 
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sources; tlieir fatlier was of English birth, and 
tliej knew nothing of his relations, and their 
mother had eloped from her home and held no 
intei'coui*se with her family. Not a relative 
could they turn to for one word of advice or 
one particle of assistance. 

“Grracie,” said Ellen, in the evening, “I 
mean to speak to the old lady who sits beside 
me at table. Her room is just opposite this 
one, and she has always spoken to us kindly; 
perhaps she can tell us what to do.” 

“Mrs. Arnold?” 

“ Yes. Come ! we will go over to her room; 
I saw her go in, just now.” 

“Oh, Nellie, I am so tired.” And Grace’s 
lair head drooped on the sofa-cushions. 

“I will go, then, while you rest.” And, 
kissing her sister, Nellie left the room. 

“Come in,” was the answer to her timid 
knock. “Ah, Miss Neville,” said an old lady, 
the only occupant, looking up, as she entered, 
“I am glad to see you. Come in. How is 
your sister this evening? Sit down, my dear.” 

“She is well, but very tired,” said Ellen, 
taking the chair the old lady pointed out. “ I 
3iave ventured to intrude—” 

“No intrusion,” said Mr.s. Arnold, kindly, 
taking Ellen’s hand; “I am glad you came. 
I was intending to come to you soon, but I 
knew that such sorrow as yours has been was 
better left undisturbed, and you and your sister 
were each other’s best comforters.” 

The tears sprang to Ellen’s eyes at the kind 
tone and gentle manner of the old lady, but 
she crushed them back, and, in a low tone, 
but firm and clear, she told her story, ending 
with—“We have nothing, and must work. 
What had we better do ?” 

“I am afraid it is liopeless to try to get 
teaching to do,” said Mrs. Arnold, after a long 
pause ; “ every one likes to know to whom they 
are trusting their children, and—excuse me, 
my dear—you are strangers. Could you get a 
letter from your teacher in Boston ?” 

“ The school is broken up, and I do not know 
where to address her.”* 

“That is bad, very bad,” said the old lady, 
musingly. “ You can sew, you say ?” 

“ 0 yes, we make all our own clothes.” 

“ Can you make children’s dresses ?” 

“ I could if I had a good pattern.” 

“Well, I think I can get that for the present 
for one of you. My niece asked me yesterday 
to find some one for her. Are you willing to 
try?” 

“Willing I Yes, and thank you very much.” 

“ Then for boarding. You are right in think¬ 


ing this is too expensive a place. I know a 
quiet house, where you can have one pleasant 
room. It belongs to an old servant of mine, 
who has been lately left a widow. She has a 
small store, where she makes collars and caps, 
and rents one room ; it is vacant now, and you 
will meet no other boarders; so, you see, you 
can have privacy, and her age will be a protec¬ 
tion.” 

“ How kind, how very kind you are I” said 
Ellen, in a low, broken voice. 

“Do unto others as ye would others sliould 
do to you,” said the old lady, gently. “I have 
watched you both, my child, and I have heard 
many a word from you which convinces me 
that you are good, pious girls. Do not inter¬ 
rupt me. I am an old woman, and my useful¬ 
ness may not last long; let me catch every 
chance that Providence throws in my way. 
You are tired now, and need rest. In the 
morning, I will take you to my niece, and you 
can try, at least. Good-night. There! no 
thanks.” And with gentle force she silenced 
the words of gratitude on Ellen’s lij^s, and, 
kissing her fondly, bade her good-night. 

Grace had fallen fast asleep on the sofa, but 
Nellie wakened her, to see if good news would 
not drive away the sad, despairing expression 
from her fair face. 

The next morning, Grace went with Mrs. 
Arnold to Mrs. Curtis’s, her niece, and, with 
hopeful, cheering words, Nellie left her there, 
to take another weary round in search of work. 
She left the schools, and tried in the milliners’ 
and sewing stores, and at night came home 
with a bundle of plain sewing, for which she 
had left the value of the materials in money at 
the store. Grace joined her early in the eve¬ 
ning, with a more pleasant face than she bail 
worn since her father died. Mrs. Curtis had 
been very kind; the work was soon understood, 
and there was a prospect of more from some 
friends of the lady. 

The fortnight which they were to spend under 
the same roof with their kind old friend Mrs. 
Arnold passed quickly. Ellen had work from 
the store from which her first task came, and 
their kind friend cheered them both with hope¬ 
ful words. 

When they removed to Mrs. Allan’s, the 
widow of whom Mrs. Arnold had spoken, they 
found their situation much improved. Tlie 
crowded fashionable boarding-house at which 
they had before lived was not a pleasant home 
for two unprotected girls, and even coming to 
the public table had been a severe trial. Now, 
with no one in the house excepting themselves 
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and tke bright, active widow, who, though ad¬ 
vanced in years, retained much of the fresh¬ 
ness of youth, with a pleasant room, and the 
privilege of visiting Mrs. Arnold, they found 
much to congratulate themselves upon. 

Weeks passed, and nothing occurred to break 
the monotony of their lives; then, swift and 
terrible, came a great affliction. It was on a 
quiet summer morning, and the sun shone with 
unclouded splendor into their little room, and 
awakened Ellen. Her watch told her it was 
yet early, but, having some work wliich she 
was particularly desirous of finishing, she rose 
softly, and, without waking her sister, dressed 
herself, and sat down to sew. Her thoughts 
went back to the days at school, when she was 
courted and caressed as the heiress of the rich 
Mr. Neville; and she was contrasting her situa¬ 
tion with the present one when Grace’s voice 
called back her wandering thoughts. 

Ellen, where are you?” 

“Here, Grade, by the window.” 

“What are you doing there, in the middle 
of the night ?” 

“ In the middle of the night I Open your 
eyes, lazy girl; it is fully time. I am sewing.” 

“ Sewing ? Why, it is pitch dark ! ” 

“ Pitch dark ! The sun is pouring in here.” 
And Ellen, half alarmed, went to her sister’s 
side. 

“ Nellie ! Nellie !” cried Grace, in a voice of 
fearful agony, “I cannot see it! The sun pour¬ 
ing in !” And she bent forward, straining her 
eyes wide open. “It is dark—dark I Nellie, 
am I blind?” 

“Hush, Grace! hush, darling!” said Ellen, 
now thoroughly frightened. “Lie down again. 
I will bathe your eyes, and Mrs. Allan will get 
us a doctor. It must be only temporary, dar¬ 
ling; there is no blindness in the family, I 
think, or we should have heard father speak 
of it.” 

“Nellie, don’t go away.” 

“ I am only going to call Mrs. Allan.” 

Two hours passed in terrible suspense until 
the doctor came. Ellen had dressed her sister 
and put the room in order, speaking words of 
cheerfulness and comfort, though her own heart 
was sick and faint with apprehension. The 
doctor made a long, thorough examination, 
and then left the room, beckoning Ellen to 
follow him. 

“I will come back in a moment, darling,” 
she whispered to Grace, and then went after 
the doctor. When she returned, her sister was 
leaning forward in her chair, her li^js parted, 
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her poor sightless eyes staring wide open, 
straining eagerly to catch Ellen’s footfall. 

“Well, Nellie, well!” she said, as Ellen drew 
her into her arms. “Tell me quick I Any¬ 
thing is better than suspense.” 

“Grade, darling,” said Ellen, softly, caress¬ 
ing her fondly all the while, “it has pleased 
God to make me useful in this world by being 
eyes for my sister. May He deal with me, ” 
she added, solemnly, “as I fulfil the trust.” 

“Blind, hopelessly blind!” moaned the 
stricken girl. 

All day did Ellen stay by her sister, breath¬ 
ing words of comfort and trust; but it took 
many long days and weeks to reconcile her. 
One great source of grief was the burden she 
felt she must be to her sister; but, after some 
failures, she learned to knit without seeing, 
and Mrs. Allan’s customers, touched by the 
simple story she told as she ofiered the articles 
for sale, readily gave orders for more. 

Mrs. Curtis, after waiting some days for Grace, 
called to learn the cause of her absence, and, 
after expressing her sympathy and regret, en¬ 
gaged Nellie to take her sister’s place. 

“There!” said Ellen, cheerfully, returning 
from the door, after showing Mrs. Curtis out, 
“now I can earn twice as much as before! 
Mrs. Curtis pays better than the man for whom 
I have been making shirts, and, with the money 
for your socks and headdi-esses, we can live 
like princesses.” 

“You will have to leave me all day,” said 
Grace, sadly. ‘ ‘ There ! never mind ; I will 
not add complaints to your burden. Nellie, I 
will try to be a patient girl.” 

“Your gentle, patient spirit is my greatest 
^ comfort,” said Nellie, fondly. “If you mur¬ 
mured and were rebellious under this afiliction, 
it would break my heart to see you.” 

A regular routine came again. Ellen was 
absent all day, but passed her evenings chat¬ 
ting with her sister or reading aloud the new 
books with which Mrs. Curtis kindly kept her 
supplied. Grace knit all day, and, as she be¬ 
came accustomed to her trial, sang, softly over 
her work, yet listened, listened for Ellen’s re¬ 
turning footsteps. 

One morning, when Ellen was, as usual, sew¬ 
ing in the nursery, Mrs. Curtis’s eldest daughter 
came in, with a piece of music in her hand and 
a troubled look upon her face. 

“What is the matter, Lizzie?” said her 
mother, looking up. 

“Mr. C-has not marked the fingering of 

this music, and there is one passage here I 
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cannot play. The fingering ia all twisted up. ’ * 
And she gave a little, short, dry laugh. 

“ I wish I could help you, ” said her mother, 
“but you know I cannot play.” 

“Well, I cannot practise it, and Mr. C- 

will be as cross as a bear.” And Lizzie tossed 
the music down with a very dissatisfied air. 

Ellen took it up and looked carefully over the 
passage which gave the young lady such trouble. 
“ I think I can show you the fingering of this 
passage,” she said, quietly. Both Mrs. Curtis 
and her daughter looked surprised. “ If you 
can spare me for a few moments, and let me 
try it,” continued Ellen, speaking to Mrs. Cur- 
vtis, “I think I can save Miss Lizzie a scolding 
from her teacher.” 

“You can go,” said Mrs. Curtis, and the 
two girls left the room together. ^ 

The grand piano stood in a recess in the 
large parlors, and Ellen sat down facing the 
wall, with her back to the room, and the piece 
of music before her. After one or two trials, 
the passage was marked so that Lizzie declared 
she could easily learn it. “Play something. 
Miss Neville,” she said, as Ellen rose, after 
finishing her task. 

It was a luxury not to be despised to have 
her hands once more on the keys of a piano, 
and Ellen resumed her place. Running her 
fingers uj) and down once or twice, to accustom 
them to the long-denied pleasure of making 
melody, she began to play. Lizzie Curtis held 
hei’ breath to listen; she had never heard such 
piano music before. Great skill and execution 
were there, but, above and beyond that, there 
was a soul in the music, as it poured from those 
slender fingers, and, forgetting where she was, 
forgetting everything but the pleasure before, 
her, Nellie played on. At the end of one diffi¬ 
cult march, as the rich chords died away in 
the air, a murmur of applause and a cry of 
“Bravo!” made her look round. Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis and Lizzie were all behind her; 
but there was another—a stranger, a gentle¬ 
man whom she had never seen before. Color¬ 
ing deeply, she rose, made a bow to all, and 
went up to the nursery again. Lizzie soon fol¬ 
lowed her. 

“Oh, Miss Neville,” said she, “how would 
you like to teach Lola and me music ? Mother 
thinks she can get you plenty of scholars, and 
we are to be the first. You can realize more, 
and have more time for your sister, than by 
sewing.” 

“Your mother is very kind,” said Nellie, 
gently. 

“It will be splendid! My quarter is u]) 


next week, and then we begin with you. Qh, 
Miss Neville, is not my Cousin Ronald hand¬ 
some ?” 

“ Your Cousin Ronald ?” 

“Yes, he came in while yon were playing. 
He has just returned from Germany, been gone 
seven years, and he pets me to death. lie is 
about thirty-live, and my cousin, so I make 
him do just as I please. Ain’t he beautiful?” 

“ I scarcely saw him.” 

“ Well, he is coining to live with us in a few 
days, so I will let you see him, for he is splen¬ 
did!” 

Brave, cheering news was it for the poor 
blind girl to hear of her sister’s brightening 
prospects, and that henceforth dinner and sup¬ 
per, as well as breakfast, were to bring Ellen 
home to her. 

“Who was the other gentleman besides Mr. 
Curtis?” she said, after Ellen for the third time 
had told her the little scene which resulted so 
favorably for her. 

“It was Dr. Ronald Curtis, a cousin of Liz¬ 
zie’s. He has a good face, Gracie, one of those 
frank, intelligent faces you would instinctively 
trust, with large black eyes and a kind, gentle 
expression—^just such a face as would cheer 
and comfort the worst of his patients.” 

“Could you see all tliis in one look, Nellie?” 

“Yes, Gracie, for I faced him as I turned. 
He loves music, too, for his eyes were full of 
tears after I played the ‘March Fun^bre’ we 
learned at school.” 

“What a pity you cannot sing, too!” said 
Grace. 

“No, my poor throat would never let me 
sing; but you can warble for two, Gracie.” 

It was not long before Mrs. Curtis’s inlluence 
and Ellen’s own talent gave her a full class, 
and her life became an easier one. Gracie, too, 
blessed the chance that gave Nellie time to re¬ 
turn to her side at meal-time, and, some days, 
to stop in for a kiss or bright word as she passed 
the door on the way from one scholar to another. 

Dr. Curtis often happened to bo in the room 
when his cousin took her music lesson, and 
very frequently he was going the same way 
that Ellen took, and offered a seat in his car¬ 
riage to her. The offer was timidly, shyly ac¬ 
cepted at first, but the gentlemanly courtesy 
of the Doctor soon put the young girl at her 
ease. 

It was just a year since Mr. Neville d'ied, and 
spring was opening bright and warm, when Dr. 
Curtis invited Ellen to ride with him into the 
country. She was looking pale, lie said, and 
needed a holiday, and, after a little hesitation, ' 
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she consented. They started early in the after¬ 
noon, and drove out of the dusty city, and 
n-ere gone some hours. I cannot tell all they 
talked about, for many meetings through the 
winter liad made them old friends; but when 
they drove home again. Dr. Curtis asked leave 
to call in the evening. He had never visited 
her; but Ellen readily gave the permission. 

It was early in the evening when he crossed 
the little store and entered the parlor beyond. 
At the door lie paused; a young, fresh voice, 
full of power and richness, was singing the old 
liymn—“ I would not live alway.” There was 
a pathos in the voice, a depth of expression 
in the singing that made his heai-t ache with 
sympathy, and he looked in the direction of 
the singer. Sl>e was seated in a low rocking- 
chair, her hands crossed over a piece of fine 
knitting in her lap, and her eyes closed; her 
head rested on the back of the chair with a 
languid grace, and, but for the song, the doctor 
would have thought her asleep. A slight move¬ 
ment of his made her sit up erect. 

^‘Who is there?” she asked, opening her 
eyes, and straining to see, for months of blind¬ 
ness had not cured that impulse. 

It is I, Dr. Curtis. Do you not know me. 
Miss Ellen?” 

“lam not Ellen,” said she, holding out her 
liand; “ I am Grace, Nellie’s blind sister. Per¬ 
haps she has spoken of me ?” 

“Often, very often. But I never realized 
before the resemblance between you.” 

“ Will you find a chair ?” said Grace. “ El¬ 
len was sent for by one of her pupils, this eve¬ 
ning, to play quadrille music for a children’s 
party; but they promised to release her at 
lialf past nine; and she commissioned me to 
make her excuses, and detain you till her re¬ 
turn.” 

Dr. Curtis took a seat very near Grace’s, and 
looked anxiously into her face. The large dark 
eyes still remained wide open. 

“Miss Grace,” he said, gently, taking her 
hand in his, “I am very glad to meet you. 
Your sister has spoken of you so often that I 
feel quite like an old friend.” And, with his 
unoccupied hand, he took the lamp from the 
table, and held it so as to make the light shine 
full upon Grace’s eyes. 

“She has not forgotten to mention your 
kindness to her,” said Grace, “and the books 
and flowers you liave sent to comfort my lonely 
hours were welcome letters of introduction.” 

Talking kindly and gently always. Dr. Curtis 
kept his eyes fixed upon the sightless ones be¬ 
fore him, chatting of many things calculated 


to interest Grace. He was standing bending 
over the chair, still studying those large eyes, 
when Ellen returned. A quick movement of 
his finger to his lip checked the exclamation 
upon hers, and she advanced quietly to meet 
him, though her heart beat high with anewhope. 

“You must sing for Dr. Curtis, Gracie,” she 
said, after they had chatted for some time ; “he 
is very fond of music, and, as we have no piano, 
I am powerless.” 

Grace smiled, and nodded assent. The white 
lids fell over her eyes, and his examination 
thus arrested. Dr. Curtis listened to the music. 
Grace had a wonderfully clear, rich voice, and 
singing was one of lier i3rincipal guards against 
low spirits. Her stock of songs was large, and 
she sang unweariedly for nearly an hour. Then 
Dr. Curtis took his leave, and went home with 
the sweet voice still ringing in his ears. 

The next morning, whilst Nellie was absent 
on her round of teaching, Grace was seated 
knitting in the little back parlor when she 
heard a footstep. ^ ‘ Come in. Doctor, ’ ’ she said, 
gtiyly* “ You cannot deceive me ; when I have 
once heard a footfall, I know it again.” 

“ I called to see how you were, and to bring 
a few early flowers,” said the Doctor, placing a 
large bouquet in her hand, every flower of which 
had been selected for its fragrance. 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you !” And, with a 
grace peculiarly her own, Grace raised kis 
hand to her lips. ‘ ‘ They speak of the country, 
of beautiful things which I shall never see 
again I” And she sighed deeply. 

“I do not know that,” said Dr. Curtis, in a 
low, hopeful tone; “blindness is not always 
incurable.” 

The large eyes strained open, and a look of 
wild eagerness came into Grace’s face as she 
caught his hand again, and stood up beside 
him. “ Tell me ! tell me !” she gasped. 

“I will tell you nothing while you tremble 
in this way,” said he, gently, as he laid his 
other hand upon her shoulder, and with quiet 
force placed her back in her seat. “There, 
that is better, though your heart beats like a 
frightened bird’s.” 

“Oh, you would not say that to disappoint 
me,” said Grace; “you must know some¬ 
thing 1” 

“ You are right 1 I could not be so cruel as 
to raise liopes of such a nature unless I felt 
strong hope myself. I looked well, last night, 
but I want one good examination by daylight 
before I speak decidedly. Shall it be now ?” 

“ Now, now !” said Grace. 

“Then lay your head here on the chair, and 
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open your eyes. Here, drink this water first. 
Ko, you must not faint”—for Grace’s face was 
pallid from excessive emotion. “ My poor 
child, I do not wish to i)ain you, but you must 
be calm, or I can do nothing.” 

“ I am quiet now,” said the young girl, after 
a moment’s pause, placing her hand in his; 
“now look.” 

Hr. Curtis could not help admiring the self- 
control with which she remained perfectly mo¬ 
tionless under his examination, though he 
knew the agony of suspense she must suffer. 
It was not many minutes before he placed his 
hand over her eyes with a firm but gentle touch. 

“Shut them now, Miss Grace, and, Providence 
permitting, you shall soon open them upon the 
light.” 

The tears, restrained till now, burst forth, 
and Grace tried in vain to speak her gratitude. 
Dr. Curtis looked up and saw Ellen coming in 
the store. Nellie stood an instant in the door¬ 
way, motionless, while the fiercest i)aug she 
had ever suffered shot through her. Her sister 
weeping with Dr. Curtis’ hands fast clasped in 
hers, and he bending over, speaking in a low, 
ay ! a tender, voice. 

“Miss Ellen,” said the Doctor, “hereis your 
sister crying because I promise her the terrible 
misfortune of an operation upon her eyes. I 
think her silly little heart dreads the pain. I 
will leave her to you.” And, gently disen¬ 
gaging his hands, he bowed grac-ofully to Ellen 
and left the room. Ellen, her own momentary 
jealousy forgotten in her joy, quickly took his 
place at Grace’s side. 

“ I shall see ! I shall see I” sobbed the poor 
girl, as Ellen embraced her. 

“ May God bless him I” said Ellen, solemnly. 

With Ellen’s hand fast clasped in hers, Grace, 
a few days later, submitted to the operation 
which was to restore to her the blessing of 
sight. The bandage was placed over Grace’s 
eyes, the Doctor had taken his leave, and Nellie 
was alone in the little parlor—alone with the 
bitterest struggle of her life in her heart. 

Until he had seen her sister, Dr. Curtis had, 
without one word of love passing between them, 
won the young girl’s warmest esteem, and, 
unconsciously, this had ripened into love. 
That ho had loved her she firmly believed, but 
now all seemed changed. Bound by no words, 
he felt a strong interest in Ellen, which, doubt¬ 
less, would have led him to woo her, had he 
not seen her sister. Ellen knew that she could 
now win him—that he stood between her and 
Grace, admiring both, yet loving, as yet, neither. 
Their strong resemblance in looks and thought 


favored this state of things, and Ellen saw that 
it rested with herself to win him or let Grace 
do so. 

Should she be the rival of her sister, her 
own twin sister, who had suffered so much ? 
After long self-communing, Ellen’s resolve was 
taken. If Grace loved Dr. Curtis, she would 
stand back, leaving him free to choose ; if not 
—Nellie’s heart bounded at the alternative. 
She went up into their bedroom. Grace lay 
upon the bed, with the bandage over her eyes, 
asleep. The noise Nellie made in opening the 
door disturbed, without awakening her, and 
she moved uneasily, murmuring, “Doctor, 
come soon again—soon I 1 .shall see ! I shall 
see Am.D’ And then she slept quietly once 
more. There was no mistaking the tone in 
which she said “ I shall see him,” and Ellen’s 
resolve was taken. 

Every day. Dr. Curtis called to see his beau¬ 
tiful patient, and lingered, sometimes, whole 
hours together, talking with her, scarcely know¬ 
ing which to admire most—her gentle patience, 
or the intelligence and infoimation her con¬ 
versation displayed. Carefully Ellen kept away 
from home at the hour she knew he w^ould call, 
and in the evenings, which she had made it a 
point of duty to spend beside her blind sister, 
she accepted invitations from her iDuiuls, leav¬ 
ing the two she loved best on earth alone 
together. The old cheerful light was gone 
from her eyes, and the buoyant spring from 
her step ; her voice was low and subdued, and 
sometimes bitter sighs took the place of light, 
gay laughter. But Grace’s heart was preoccu¬ 
pied, and she did not notice the slow step or 
languid voice. 

“We may take this oflf to-day,” said Dr. 
Curtis, touching the bandage on Grace’s eyes. 

“ Wait till Nellie comes,” said Grace, arrest¬ 
ing his hand. “ I want her to be here.” 

“ Hers shall be the first face you see, if you 
desire it,” said the Doctor, in a low, meaning 
tone. 

Grace colored, and there was a little nervous 
quiver round her mouth, but she did not answer. 

Ellen came home at dinner-time, and started 
on finding Dr. Curtis with her sister. 

“My patient would not have this removed 
till you came,” said he, rising to meet her. 
“ Shall I take it off now ?” 

“Yes,” said Grace. “Come close to me, 
Nellie ; I want to see you.” In another instant 
the handkerchief fell into her lap. One quick 
glance at Nellie, and then her eyes rested on 
the Doctor’s face. “ I see I I see I” she cried. 
“Oh, how can I ever thank you or show my 
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gratitude ?” And she stood up, stretching out 
both hands to him. 

He took them in his own, drew her close to 
liim, saying, in a low, deep tone, “Nothing 
less than the power to call you all my own can 
thank me.” 

Her fair head fell upon his bosom, and ho 
bent over her. Nellie crept away, bitterly 
conscious that neither of them missed her. 
The sacrifice was made! 

Ten years later, we look in upon a parlor 
scene, and find there Ur. Curtis, his fair wife, 
and two lovely children, who inherit their 
mother’s dark eyes and golden hair. Over the 
piano is bending the counterpart of the fair 
Mrs. Curtis, teaching one of her little nieces. 

Nellie had gone South, as a governess, for 
five years after her sister’s marriage, and then 
yielded to the urgent invitations of the Doctor 
and his wife, and came to their home. Her 
independence she would not sacrifice even to 
them, and she continued teaching. Many offers 
of marriage were made to the lovely young 
musician, after she stepped into society as the 
sister of Mrs. Curtis, but she declined all. The 
first love of her youth, put aside as a sin, had 
taken with it all the fresh hopes such love 
calls forth. Unhappy she was not, for she was 
in a cheerful home, with a large circle of loving 
friends, her time occupied in a pursuit she liked, 
and her conscience pure and clear. Loved by 
her young nieces, she gradually let them take 
the place of her other pupils, to the great de¬ 
light of both Grace and the Doctor, and Aunt 
Nellie is a bond of strong love in one of the 
happiest homes in Philadelx)hia. 


SUGGESTIVE NOTES ON GRECIAN OIL 
PAINTING. 

BY MRS. E. CUSTARD. 

Among the engravings usually selected for 
Grecian Oil Painting, there are great varieties 
of quality; good, bad, and indifferent. The posi¬ 
tively bad are of thin paper, the lines in the 
engravings sometimes hardly discernible, the 
shades of the intensest black, the margins so 
narrow that no room is left to paste to the 
stretcher without cutting off the picture, and 
fly marks and damp stains in various places. 
The least spot on a lithograph leaves a blemish 
which cannot be removed without injuring the 
picture, no matter what the seller declares. A 
good lithograph has a wide margin, is clean 
from spots and stains, the shades but moderately 
dark, the lines clearly defined, and the paper is 
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of fine texture, thick and smooth. French litho¬ 
graphs are generally the best. The effects of the 
varnishes and colors on these different kinds of 
paper are very observable; scarcely two present 
the same. Some spot more easily than others, 
some give very different tints to the same color 
when applied on the back of the cleared picture, 
and some paper tears in the effort to fasten it to 
the stretcher and gives way as soon as dry. 

win painting gold and silver ornaments, spec^ 
tacles, etc., a very brilliant effect is produced 
by touching them on the outside with Grecian 
or mastic varnish, and then immediately dipping 
the brush into gold or silver bronze and apply¬ 
ing it to the part varnished. 

When the picture is completed, set it away 
free from dust and flies until your colors are 
perfectly dry. If cracks are seen, fill in with 
a coat of the same paint. When perfectly dry, 
frame it with the stretcher as in oil paintings, 
and cover the back with a piece of white canton 
flannel, nap side next the paints, and have it 
boarded securely. 

A picture painted in the modes we have de¬ 
scribed, is executed according to the style of 
the French school, and presented one of the 
brilliant ornaments of its kind. The choice of 
a frame adds greatly to the effect; a poor frame 
rendering even a good picture dull. 

Flowers and landscapes are not as well adapted 
to this style as engravings which represent 
heads, birds, small animals, etc. They also 
require more time, labor, and attention; yet 
some have been painted which were really 
beautiful. Taste is the guide in executing these, 
and no rules would be of service where this is 
wanting. A teacher who is familiar with the 
practice would be necessary to those who are 
novices in the art. 

There are other modes of painting in this 
style, some more subdued in tone of color, or¬ 
naments, etc., birt these various modes can be 
adopted or rejected at pleasure by one who 
has acquired the principal rules of the art and 
has had the requisite practice. 


Men op Taste. — There are some men who 
stand on the debatable ground between talents 
and genius without belonging to either ; they 
have a strong love for all that is beautiful and 
great, without the power of producing them. 
Instead of all the radii of the mind tending, as 
in men of genius, to a single point, they staml 
in the centre and send forth rays in every di¬ 
rection, but these antagonist forces destroy 
each other. 






BEOAD LINE DEAWING LESSONS. 


Fig. 93. 
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Fig. 95. 



.A^sFmilar exercise on curved lines is afforded 
in tJUf*picture of a neat, useful boat, with bar¬ 
rels in it, and a broken and abandoned boat 
l/ing on the same beach with it, Fig. 94. The 


pictures of a loaded canal boat. Fig. 95, ar 
yawl, moored to a post in the river, Fig. 
are easier of execution. 


Fig. 96. 



OLD LETTEES. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOK. 


Take thorn from the darkonod niches 
Where you placed them, years gone hy ; 
Once, they were your mental riches ; 

Now, least precious in your eye. 

In each one was some sweet token 
Treasured for the thought it gavo ; 

In each one somo sweet hope spoken, 
Shining still in mcm’ry’s wave. 

Take them fondly in your fingers; 

Once you hold them thus, you know ; 

In them still the perfume lingers 
That embalmed them, long ago. 

Do you say these written traces 
Have no meaning, now, to you? 

Nothing of familiar faces ? 

Nothing of a heart once true? 

“ Tme,” you answer, scornful, “never; 

She was false when in her power; 

For she vowed to love forever, 

And forever meant—an hour.” 

Speak not scornfully. Kemcmher 
Wo are children, all, of fate. 

Ro-ses bloom in bleak Deceinbor 
Unto those who watch and wait. 


False, you say. Your hand, my brother; 

Such experience was mine; 

But the fire one life did smother 
Burns upon another shrine. 

Ay! burns brighter and burns purer 
For the les-son, learned of old ; 

Do you feel yourself the poorer 
When the fire has tried your gold ? 
Place them back, then, in their niches; 

Set a guard upon your speech ; 

Once, these unto you were riches ; 

Now, their coinage you impeach. 

Read the true thought of the poet, 

“Better to have loved and lost 
Than not to have loved”—you know it, 
And your own heart knows its cost. 
Born in cot or bred in palace. 

In disgrace, or high in fame. 

Few but taste the bitter chalice 
Of the sorrow born of shame. 

Courage, then. Be'bold and fearless, 

Lot the coming seasons yield 
Harvests cheerful and not cheerless 
From affection’s ripened field. 































































NONIE’S CHOICE 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


It was curious to see Archibald Lenox buying 
sugar-plums like any schoolboy. It would have 
seemed a strange proceeding to those who knew 
him as the acute and patient lawyer, the learned 
member of the Historical Society, the author of 
those excellent articles on Continental Literature 
in the “Ultra Marine Review.” The pretty 
Rrench girl behind the counter at Malliard’s, 
who snapped her wonderfully black eyes—all to 
no purpose—as she gave him the change, knew 
him only as one of her regular customeis, and 
thought it the most natural thing in the world 
that he should walk in three nights out of the 
week and inquire for chocolate creme and those 
delicious little vanilU pulFs that were fresh for 
the evening parties served by monsieur, her em¬ 
ployer, at that hour. “ He is the good owc/e,” 
said she to herself in one of the long mirrors 
that rellected her braids and flounces—and she 
nodded thoughtfully to those black eyes shining 
out of the plate glass upon her—“or grand- 
p'ere—who can tell? He have some leetle 
vons!” 

She was wrong in her conclusions. Archi¬ 
bald Lenox passed three evenings of every 
week in the parlor of his step-mother. Madam 
Lenox ; and on the sofa, the wide old haircloth 
Bofa that filled up half of one side of the room, he 
usually found a little figure stretched at full 
length, wrapped in a shawl at this time of the 
year, tliough the large grate, with its brass 
ornaments, glowed again. 

“You are so late. Brother Archie, I thought 
you would never come !” 

Why should he be required to place this im¬ 
patience to the score of the dainties he carried? 
Of course, it was only the cremes she cared about, 
but still to think that any one watched for him, 
for any reason whatever, sent a quickened pulso 
through the whole frame of the grave, unim- 
pressible man before her. His life had been so 
very lonely I Ever since he used to steal into that 
very room when a boy, and gaze with awe and 
wonder on a picture that had long since been 
removed from its place of honor over the man- 
tie—the picture of his dead mother, with the 
far off unchanging smile upon her lips—his life 
had been one long solitude, broken only by one 
love, and that was in the past now, shut up in 
the dreary vault that had stolen his mother 
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from him. lie remembered, when his step¬ 
mother came, and what a stately, handsome 
woman she was, for all that she was not in her 
first youth ; stately now, when almost as many 
more years had passed away, and the sliadow 
of a great loss compassed her. She had always 
been kind and generous towards her husband’s 
sou; Vit the tall, shy boy needed wooing to 
unfold his heart to her, and she did not under¬ 
stand that, any more than she did the caprices 
of the child lying on the sofa there now. 

“You have one of those wicked headaches 
again, Nonie.” And he stooped a very little 
over the prostrate figure. 

“Yes, all day ; I am almost distracted with 
it. Give me your hand—there, see how hot my 
forehead is. Smooth it for me, there’s a dear 
old fellow, won’t you?” 

Wouldn’t he ? She little knew how happy 
he was to draw the lumbering mahogany chair 
between her and the light, after his due saluta¬ 
tion to Madam Lenox, and press his long, slen¬ 
der hand, soft as a woman’s, on her aching 
brow, or smooth the silken bauds of soft brown 
hair, while she lay so still, and the closed eye¬ 
lids threw a shadow on her wliite face. How 
round, with what a bright wild-rose flush it 
was when he first saw it, three years before ! 
How nervous and ill at ease he felt when ho 
came to be presented to the young bride. He 
wanted to love her, for Gordon’s sake, he hoped 
she would not be repulsed by his solemn un¬ 
couthness ; for Gordon, his step-brother, was all 
the world to him, and though he had made up 
his mind bravely to give up the best place in 
his afiectionate heart, ho did not want to bo 
wholly cast out. 

“She says you are a good old bear, Archie” 
—and the young man enjoyed his child-wife’s 
sauciness, as he repeated it. “That’s what 
she said about you last night, old fellow.” 

He was old—thirty-five his next birth-day— 
and looking quite forty, from the height of his 
pointed shirt collar and the ancient style of hair¬ 
dressing which he still patronized. He felt like 
Gordon’s father, and indeed he had been such 
the last ten years, father and brother both ; the 
boy was the light of his eyes, as he had been 
the delight of his shy, silent youth. “ Gordon’s 
wife!” Little she knew how richly endowed 
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with love and tender watch-care she was wlien 
she became such ; for when ho brought her 
from her hiir Southern home and young bro¬ 
thers and sisters to this stately but dreary 
house, she felt that, but for the sunshine of her 
husband’s love, she should have frozen into a 
statue as still and as chill as those that looked 
out from their niches in the library. 

“And they will have children, dear, curly- 
haired little ones, as Gordon was when I 
came home from college, and I shall be god¬ 
father and uncle, and have some object to work 
for—to settle some of them in the world, and 
so grow old with warm young hearts around 
me, and leave them all I have, ’ ’ mused Archi¬ 
bald Lenox. 

But this was not to be. Scarcely had the 
courtly congratulations of old friends ceased, 
and the sharp pang of a mother’s jealousy, at 
finding herself no longer first, died out, when 
death came, and left the bride a widow’s gar¬ 
ments for her wedding garland, and the mother 
childless. 

“Keep Nonie with you, mother; she is a part 
of me. Nonie, you will not leave my poor 
mother.” And the stififening hands closed upon 
theirs in solemn compact. With the young 
wife the slightest wish was as a law, and though 
there was little outward warmtli with the mo¬ 
ther when this sudden end of all her hopes 
benumbed and paralyzed every faculty, she 
would have kept with miserly tenacity every¬ 
thing that had belonged to him—his watch, 
his books, the very gloves he had worn, and 
of course the wife that had been called by his 
name. She seemed to rally first from the 
shock, though there was hereafter nothing for 
life to give, while Nonie, for whom this early 
liope might have “set into sunrise,” lay pros¬ 
trate, inconsolable, weeping out her youth and 
strength in the closed chamber where he had 
died, or stealing like a shadow from room to 
room, whence every ray of sunlight was ex¬ 
cluded. No wonder that she “dwined” into 
the fitful, capricious, aimless child that Madam 
Lenox wondered at, yet softened towards, for 
were not those wild bursts of wailing for her 
dead son ? And if she was strangely inconsist¬ 
ent at times, in longing for sunshine and lib¬ 
erty, or foolishly set on dainties that were not 
good for her, Gorden had told her from the first 
that she was only a self-willed child, and they 
must have patience till she came to womanhood. 

“Such an ogress!” complained Nonie, to 
her fast friend and confidant, the grave brother 
Archie she had been so afraid of at first. “Our 
housekeeper, Butler, you know—she will not 


have a solitary bit of dessert, except fruit 
sometimes, which is all very well in its way, 
but when one is longing for a currant pudding, 
or a millefruits! She says I must eat solids, if 
ever I wish to be strong again ; but oh, brother 
Archie, if she knew how I long for a macaroni 
even, sometimes, it would melt the heart of a 
stone I If you could only see one of old Mau- 
mer’s pound-cakes, or fruit-cakes, either I” 

“And where do they get such things, Nonie? 
At the baker’s ?” 

“No, you dear old soul, at the confectioner’s. 
Once”—he ki^ew very well when it was, by the 
pause—“when I first came here, you know, 
we used to go almost every evening, after the 
opera or a concert, to that nice Halliard’s ; but 
mamma never eats confections—she was never 
young, you know—and, though I look and look 
at every such place when we are driving out, 
she never seems to see.” 

“If that is all, you shall be made happy, 
Nonie. I will bring you some of those things 
myself.” 

“ But that is not all. Butler interferes with 
everything, and at home I always had all my 
own way, you know. 'I'here ! that is a speci¬ 
men”— as the door slowly opened, and an 
ancient face, with silver-rimmed spectacles, 
appeared and withdrew ; “she has come to let 
you understand that it is time you went away. 
She does not like me to sit up a minute after 
mamma has gone to bed. I sit up, and sit up 
very late, I know. I cannot bear to go through 
those great gloomy passages, and my room is 
just like a haunted chamber. Those high posts 
to the bed, and the curtains, and those great, 
heavy wardrobes—I always imagine there is a 
man inside, and yet I don’t dare to look, for 
fear there should be one, and so I creep into 
bed, and lie staring %t the wall, if it is moon¬ 
light, and listen to the creak, creak of some 
door, or the rattle of the stair window, till I 
am ready to scream with fright. I think the 
shadows are blackt/r in this house than any¬ 
where else !” 

Kind old bear that he was, he could not con¬ 
quer her terror, but ho did what he could; 
hence the bon-bons. 

Tlie room was very dusky, for all the glow 
of the fire-light—no gas ; Madam Lenox in¬ 
veighed against it, as ruinous to the eyes—and 
the tall astral lamp, with an antique female in 
bronze supporting it, failed to do more than 
light the centre of the wide space in which it 
stood. The high ceiling and heavy cornices, 
the closed mahogany folding-doors, with heavily 
carved pillars, which shut off the library, were 
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all ill shadow. Archibald looked around him, 
after Madam Lenox had retired, the evening of 
the cruel headache, and remembered what a 
dull, ghostly room it always was to him in 
early life. 

Nonie, the child, was sitting up by this 
time, and the warm, soft shawl was thrown 
back. A slight, undeveloped figure, in a close 
black dress, with that pale face, and eyes a 
little sunken, though large and blue as the sky. 
They followed him about the room. “Just look 
at that old cabinet, and that great screen in the 
corner, and the two chandeliers in bags. Did 
they ever have candles in them? Did you 
ever see them lighted? And that black rim 
inside all the picture-frames ! 1 sit and shiver 

here nights, and, when I make myself go to 
bed finally, I lly through the hall as if some 
awful shape followed me; and when I get to 
my own room and lock the door, my heart 
beats so fast, and I think that I am stifling I 
Do you know, I almost asked Bridget to sleep 
in my room 1 If I only had a dog I could speak 
to, when I lie there alone in the night!” 

“Poor little dove!” He put out his arms 
involuntarily, and she fluttered up from the 
sofa, and perched upon his knee. 

“It’s no wonder I have headaches, is it, 
brother Archie ? I often feel, in the moniing, 
as if I had not closed my eyes, and, when I do, 

I have such horrid dreams 1 I see, I see Am, 
you know, so very, very ill, or lying here dead 
—not dead, only going to be buried alive, and 
I cannot make people understand or believe 
it—no one but you. You always seem to.” 

“Do I, Nonie?” 

“Yes, but they won’t listen to you, either; 
but go on, and carry him away. Oh, it is 
liorrible! I should die if it wasn’t for you, 
Archie!” And she nestled back against his 
broad shoulder, and cried in such a still, patient 
way that the drops seemed to flow in and chill 
his heart. 

It cost a great struggle, but presently he 
said: “It is too much for you, Nonie. We 
shall have to give you up, and let you go back 
to your own home again.” 

“0 no, no ! I promised Gordon I” 

“I know, but he wished only your happi¬ 
ness. He did not mean to sacrifice you to us.” 

“But mamma—she would miss me, I know, 
for all she is so quiet. She would have no one 
but Butler to speak to, and now we talk about 
Am, sometimes, and all he did and said when 
he was a boy, and how you loved him, and how 
good you always were to him.” 

“Does Mrs. Lenox say that?” He did not 


know that she had ever seen, much more, ac¬ 
knowledged his devotion to her idol. 

“0 yes, and how good you were when his 
father died, and how yon helped him on in 
business 1 Why, what else makes me lore 
you so, Archie ?” 

“Z)o you love me ?” 

“Dearly 1 There!” And she kissod his 
cheek, of her own free will, the first kiss she 
had given any one since that last unheeded 
pressure on her dead husband’s brow. “Gor¬ 
don told me I must love you, before I came 
here, and, before he left me, he told me often 
to go to you with everything that troubled me, 
and that you would always take care of me.” 

“ I will, I will, Nonie! Whom else have I to 
take care of?” 

“ It makes me so quiet to sit here. I am not 
afraid of anything now; I wish I could always 
feel so brave ; but this house always had such 
a still, gloomy look. It was summer, you 
know, when I came home, but I shivered when 
I came into it. Do you believe in presenti¬ 
ments ? I think it was because Gorden was 
going to go so soon ; but when you are here, it 
seems diflferent. The minute I hoar you open 
the front door and come through the hall, I 
stop looking around so, over my shoulder.” 
She gave a backward glance, and her eyes 
dilated, as a child looking into darkness. 
“Why can’t you always stay ?” 

Struggle as he would against it, as he had 
many a time before, the wish that he could 
stay, that ho had the right to shield her always, 
rushed into his mind, and he could not drive 
it forth, for all it seemed like treason to his 
dead brother, and selfish treachery to the trust¬ 
ful, unworldly child whose head rested against 
the strongly beating heart that cried out for 
her. Even if she would listen to him, he had 
no right to use his guardianship to lure her 
to the dull, dreary fate that life with him would 
be. She was so young, she would forget the 
past, and marry some one nearer her own age, 
and bloom out once more into the freshness of 
her early life. Poor child, what a sorrowful 
blight it had been! How could he bring her 
“out of the shadow into the sun?” 

“ Nonie is far from well,” he ventured to say 
to Madam Lenox, the first time that he saw her 
quite alone; “she needs some change, I think.” 
And he looked away from her face, while he 
handed her the deed he had brought for a 
signature. 

“You are mistaken, Archibald.” How often 
had that quick, decided utterance driven back 
some plea for his own larger liberty! ‘ * She has 
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an occasional headache; no wonder, with all 
the trash she eats. I must say, you are not 
judicious ; 1 thought better of your judgment. 
Some miserable Frencli confection enters when¬ 
ever you come into the house.” 

“The barest trifles. You forget that she is 
only a child, madam ; she must have some in¬ 
dulgences.” 

“She is almost nineteen. It is time she 
ceased to be considered a child.” 

“ And what is before her ?” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“ What can be offered her for the unthinking 
aimlessness of her present life ? Will you have 
teachers for her ?” 

“ She does not care to study. She reads all 
day; she has taken down every book in the 
library.” 

“ She must have society, sooner or later.” 

“ Why necessarily ?” 

The tone was so cold and indifferent—though, 
poor lady, she was far from feeling so—that it 
stung the usually guarded man to a retort. 

“ Why ? Because she is not to be sacrificed 
to a memory, holy and dear as it is to us I Tliis 
is no cloister. She will forget the past. Re¬ 
member how short their acquaintance was. Is 
one year to cloud a lifetime ?” 

“Hush! Not yet, Archibald!” And she 
waved him back, as if his very jDresence dis¬ 
tressed her. Neither her dread nor the cold¬ 
ness it counterfeited had saved her from the 
shock. She had been fearing this for days, 
knowing that he was right, too, and for this 
reason trying to shut her eyes to the truth. 

lie would not xu’ess her further then; he was 
sorry he had said so much, so sat down in the 
old leathern arm-chair that had been his father’s, 
as she went out of the room, and took a volume 
from the book-case beside him. He could not 
read, though ; books had lost their old spell of 
late ; time had been when they could enchain 
him m forgetfulness of all things, but now ho 
listened unconsciously for the light step that 
he hoped would enter, and seemed to feel a 
fluttering touch upon his shoulder. The pencil 
in his hand moved idly along the margin of the 
page, while an old rhyme came and went to a 
measured music. 

Why had fate marked him for such a solitary, 
joyless life ? Why hed Gorden received that 
good gift, the power of winning love every¬ 
where, from his very nurses in the cradle, 
from the rigid old housekeeper, so severe to 
him, from this young heart, that clung to him 
scarce knowing why, and taking the tribute 
royally, as his due, so little appreciating it, 


making so little return ? What if any one had 
ever loved him, if his father had, to begin with, 
so that he had not felt rei)elled, and as if un¬ 
welcome in the house, until he withdrew to 
the set of chambers where he had busied him¬ 
self with his books ! If he had remained in 
this house instead, and it had been his hap])y 
fortune to bring a wife here for his father’s 
blessing before he died, and then it would not 
have been so bitter to lose him, for perhaps his 
wife would have won for him the affection he 
never could call out. He would never have 
left the old house, nor would it have been dull 
and solitary. He would have studied—0 yes, 
but not so exhaustingly. When languor began 
to steal over him, there would have been a dear 
presence hovering around to win him awhile 
from his books, and then children, perhaps, 
dear little rosy faces to press to his rough 
cheek, and shrieks of baby laughter, as liis 
strong arms tossed the venturous, but half 
frightened child as far as he could reach, and 
a boy with open brow and large blue eyes—lie 
did not stop to trace the likeness—leaned uxiou 
his knee, and asked thoughtful, stirring ques¬ 
tions of the heroes he had worshix^ped in child¬ 
hood 1 

Ah me! He drew a long breath, and the vision 
faded—faded into the dim, solitary library, with 
its russet-bound volumes, where he sat all alone, 
quite alone in life. He took up his hat, and 
went out. Nonie was on the stairs, but he did 
not care to see her just then, and she entered 
the library with a childish pout of disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“ Ho might have waited one minute, I should 
think.” It was so very unusual for liim to 
come there in the daytime ; everything was in 
formal routine about the house, even his visits, 
and it was a pleasant surprise to hear from 
Bridget that he was in the house. “He’s 
been sitting here reading, I declare, and I 
dying to have some one to speak to ! It’s too 
provoking !” And she took up the volume he 
had just laid aside. “Making notes, as usual” 
—for the book opened, in the most obliging 
way, at the very page he had been scribbling 
upon. But it was no dry annotation on tlio 
“Philosophy of the Conditioned.” She saw 
that it was a rhyme, and she puzzled out the 
crabbed lawyer’s hand. 

“Time,*you thief, who like to got 
Sweets into your list, put that in. 

Say I ’in weary, say I’m sad. 

Say that lioalth and wealth havo missed me, 

Say I’m getting old, hut add—* 

Nonia Id sued me I ” 
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So lie liked it, dear old bear 1” she thought, 
with a little thrill that was quite new to her. 

It was a dreadfully wicked thing to do, but 
the little lady was famous for rash and sacri¬ 
legious exploits, in Mrs. Butler’s eyes at least— 
she deliberately tore out the leaf, although it 
was a fine library edition she was rilling, and 
the abstracted pages contained the sum of a 
valuable argument, folded it nicely, and be¬ 
stowed it where all young girls carry their 
treasures. The only tyranny that could master 
her was stealing over her again, and presently 
Nonie crept back to her room with both hands 
pressing her throbbing head, and lay there all 
the long afternoon in physical torment, with 
the light shut out. But a pleasant thought 
came now and then, for all the pain, and when 
the lamps were lighted, she took up her old 
place on the sofa, although Mrs. Lenox did not 
come into the jDarlor with her, but had the fire 
replenished in the library to look over some 
pajjers discolored by time and filed with the 
exactness of legal documents. 

Nonie lay listening for the footsteps on the 
stairs, and a satisfied feeling that she should 
have Archie all to hersell when he did come ; 
but sleep stole over her unawares, and when he 
came it was to find her quite unconscious of 
his presence. He sat down quietly in his old 
place, at the head of the sofa, and ventured to 
lay his hand lightly upon her head. She felt 
the touch even in her dreams; her eyes half 
ojicned, and she murmured something dreamily 
as she reached upwards for his hand, and, 
clasping it in both her own, with a smile of 
welcome that had a new depth and fondness in 
it, slept again, pressing his hand closely. Once 
she turned, nestling down closer to the pillows, 
and he bent down his head to listen. He ex¬ 
pected to hear her husband’s name, but she 
murmured, “Dear old Archie!” and, low and 
broken as the utterance was, it set his whole 
soul in tumult, that and the close clasping of 
his hand against her innocent heart. Ho had 
not meant she should ever know what power 
her very presence had over him; but, sitting 
there so still, with only the shaded lamp and 
the glow of the fire-light, looking downward 
spell-bound upon the dear face, and feeling every 
throb of that lonely little heart, how could he 
clieck the rising tide of feeling that rose and 
beat against the barriers he had set for it ? It 
was a long, refreshing sleep, and she woke 
with the same new smile upon her face, looking 
up in his eyes as she said :— 

“ 1 slept so sweetly ; it has rested me so. I 


was not afraid of anything ; I felt all the time 
that you were here.” 

“ Oh, my child,” he said, passionately, “why 
may, I not watch you so always ? Why must I 
ever leave you to suffer alone ? I lie awake 
thinking of your terror at night, and I long to 
gather you so, so—close to my heart, and drive 
away any shade, any phantom of terror.” 

“ Archie ! you frighten me now.” And she 
shrank a little, it was so unlike anything she 
had ever seen in him before. 

“ Do I, darling ? Forgive me 1 I never meant 
to tell you of it, but, sitting hero to-night 
watching you, I have forgotten myself. Nonie, 

I cannot help loving you. I believe I must 
have loved you from the moment you came to 
us ; but purely, Nonie, purely, God knows. It 
never would have come to this, but you are the 
only friend I have ; the only woman’s hand I 
have ever touched is this. Let me love you; 

I do not ask you to love me.” 

“ But what if I do, Archie ?” and she re¬ 
placed the hand he had released. “ What if I 
want you to stay with me always ?” And she 
looked up into his eyes with a sweet, un¬ 
troubled glance, but meeting his they changed, 
and faltered, and fell again. “ Do you think 
he would care if he knew I loved you? he 
always asked me to. I think it would have 
made him happy, if he knew you oared for me 
so much. Mamma could tell us ; shall we ask 
her?” 

He passed liis arm around her, as she sprung 
up from the sofa, and held her closely to him 
one moment with all the love of a lifetime in 
that mute caress. “Oh, if you are deceiving 
yourself, child I if I am suffering you to do 
it 1 God forgive me. It is a terrible tempta¬ 
tion 1” 

No wonder that Madam Lenox, usually so 
calm and unmoved, looked up with a start as 
they appeared before her. The papers scat¬ 
tered over the desk were her son’s letters, and 
letters addressed to him in his college life ; they 
had unnerved her. 

“ We want to ask you something, mamma,” 
Nonie said, simply. “Archie wants to stay 
with us, always; he loves me, I know he 
loves me a great deal more than I deserve, or 
than any one else ever will. Don’t you think 
that it would have marie the one we all care 
most for very happy if he had known it would 
have been so, and that we should stay together 
always, and Archie w'ould overlook my foolish¬ 
ness, and try to make me good and wise as be 
is?” She looked up to him very proudly, 
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with an almost wifely coiiMence, more assuring 
than many words, when he felt so humble and 
so unworthy, too I 

“Yes, it is better so I If yon can love him 
enough to be happy, Nonie.” And though 
her lips trembled, and her brow was knit with 
ail inward pang of jealousy for the dead, better 
so than to see her given to a stranger. 

“You forgive me, mother! I never meant 
this ; I did not plan this selfishness ; I did not 
dream of it, even to-day, when I talked with 
you.” 

“I believe you, Archie.” She had never 
called him so before, or spoken in such a soft¬ 
ened tone in all those long years. “ I can un¬ 
derstand impulse, even in you—and myself, 
too,” slie added, smiling faintly. “All these 
have been pleading your cause”—and she 
pointed to the letters. “ I have never known 
before how much I have owed you for saving 
my boy.” 

He undei*stood ; he remembered the threat¬ 
ened disgrace, that neither would bring them¬ 
selves to speak of, now he was gone, and in 
Nonie’s presence, too. 

“Then I may love Archie, mamma; you 
will say yes for Am?” And Nonie put her 
hand quietly into his ; he did not dare to claim 
it, now that the first excitement had passed 
away; he could only wonder at his boldness, 
and dread self-deception on her part. 

“Oh, Nonie, I dare not take you!” He 
sank down into the chair that Madam Lenox 
had left (for, though she could speak gene¬ 
rously, she could not see them together just 
yet), and, drawing away from her, covered his 
face with his hands. “ You do not know your 
own heart; it is only because you are unselfish, 
and wish to make me happy.” 

“No, Archie, you don’t understand ; I want 
you to make me happy.” And she drew liis 
hands away, and perched herself upon his knee 
wilfully. “ I want you to make them give me 
my own way, and to keep me from being afraid 
of my shadow, and to put your great arms 
around me always, and love me as you did 
just now, and I shall love you this way ;” and 
she showered little fluttering kisses about his 
face. Then a more quiet, womanly mood stole 
over her: “I want you to teach me and help 
me to be all that I know I ought to be. I shall 
mind you, always, for I know that there is no¬ 
body so wise, or so good, or so noble in the 
whole wide world, and I do love you with all 
my heart; and I shall be so proud, so very 
proud and happy to be—‘your tcZ/e.” 

A part of his dream came true; for the rose- 
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flush came back to Nonie’s cheeks with the 
new energy and purpose of her life ; and, shall 
we acknowledge it ? with the abstinence from 
Halliard’s dainties, which she forgot to hunger 
after, nowthat Mrs. Butler’s rule was abolished, 
and she went about like a steady little house¬ 
keeper, looking after all manner of unromantic 
affairs. The sunshine seemed to steal after her 
her into every nook and corner of the old hous(*, 
as one blind after another was unfolded, and 
the frosty rime of years and conventionali¬ 
ties melted from the heart of Madam Lenox, 
until she followed her light footsteps with a 
blessing. 

So all three came softly and thankfully “out 
of the shadow,” and lived a new and more 
blessed life in the sun of a cheerful household 
love. 


DO SOMETHING. 

It is truly a melancholy spectacle to see so 
many drones in the great and busy hive of hu¬ 
man life. We daily see young men of educa¬ 
tion, and who possess more than ordinary natu¬ 
ral gifts, lounging about as listlessly as if there 
was nothing in the boundless universe wortliy 
of their attention. How utterly lost to manhood 
are many sons of wealthy parents! No ambition, 
no hope, no ardent desire ever spurs them on 
to leap from obscurity into the broad daylight 
of lasting renown. Their lives, which should 
be full of noble achievements, are dawdled 
away in unholy dissipations. If such is to 
become the universal effect of wealth on the 
rising generation, it were far better that poverty 
should forever be the handmaid of our sons and 
daughters. In the name of common humanity, 
we call on all young men to do something. Do 
not sneak from the cradle of infancy to the 
coffin of oblivion without, at least, one great 
effort to prove you have not lived in vain. Re¬ 
member that fame and honor are never achieved 
with folded arms and “masterly inactivity.” 
When the sublime wisdom of common sense 
taught Columbus there was a new world, he 
did not preach his belief with idle hands and 
lacklustre eye. The wonderful discoveries in 
science and art were not made by men who re¬ 
garded life as a holiday of idleness. If you 
would achieve fame, if you would win the ap¬ 
plause of your fellow-men, if you would gain 
your own self-respect, then, in the name of all 
that is good and sacred, we call on you to go to 
work and do something. 







WONDEEFUL THINGS. 


The dagger of Raoul 
de Conroy, of wliicli a re- 
jireseiitation is included 
among the above groni), 
is an interesting relic, 
and its authenticity can 
bo relied upon. Raoul de 
Courcy, according to the 
old French chroniclers, 
was a famous knight, the 
lord of a noble ciistle, 
built upon a mountain 
that overlooks the Valde 
d’Or, and the descendant 
of that haughty noble 
who took for his motto— 

‘‘ Neitherking,nor prince, 
nor duke, nor earl am I, 
but I am the Lord of 
Courcy’ ’—in other words, 
greater than them all. 

The glove shown in the 
engraving is said to have 
been presented by the un¬ 
fortunate Queen Mary, on 
the morning of her execu¬ 
tion, to a lady of the Den¬ 
ney family. The embroid¬ 
ery is of tasteful design, 
and may be useful as a 
contrast with many of the 
patterns for needlework at 
jiresent in fashion. More¬ 
over, the sight of this 
memorial brings to recol¬ 
lection a few particulars 
in connection with this 
somewhat important part 
of both male and female 
costume. 

The ancient Persians wore gloves, and the 
Romans, towards the decline of the empire, 
began to use them. In England, they seemed 
to have been introduced at a very early period. 
In the Anglo-Saxon literature we meet with 
glof^ a covering for the hand, and in the illumi¬ 
nated MSS. of that period the hands of bishops 
and other dignitaries are shown encased in 
gloves which, in many instances, were orna¬ 
mented witli costly rings, while on the tombs 
of kings and queens, etc. the hands are shown 
almost invariably covered. 
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1. Dagger of Raoul do Convey. 2. Embroidered Glove, presented by Mary, Queen 
of Scotland, on tlio morning of her execution, to one of her attendants. 3. Spanish 
Dagger of the sixteenth century. 4. Ring, with inscription, “ IJohold the End,” 
formerly the property of Charles I. 6. Silver Locket, in luemory of the execution 
of Charles I. 


It is related of the patron Saint of Brussels, 
who livtjtl in the sixth century, that she was 
distinguished for only two miracles. One con¬ 
sisted in lighting a candle by means of lier 
prayers, after it liad been extinguished ; tl e 
other happened in this way; The fair saint 
being in a church barefooted, a person near, 
•with respectful gallantry, took off his gloves 
and attempted to place them under her feet. 
Tliis comfort she declined, and, kicking the 
gloves away, they bepame suspended at some 
height in the chuindi for the s^^ace of an hour. 
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On opening the tomb of Edwiird I., some 
years ago, in Westminster Abbey, tlie anti¬ 
quaries assembled on tliat occasion were siir- 
X^rised to find no traces of gloves. It lias been 
suggested that, in this instance, linen or silk 
gloves had been used at the burial of the king, 
but which are supposed to have perished with 
age. 

The practice of throwing down a glove as a 
oliallenge is mentioned by Matthew Paris, as 
far back as 1245 ; and a glove was worn in the 
hat or cap as a mistresses favor, as the memo¬ 
rial of a friend, and as a mark to be cliallenged 
by an enemy. 

At a time when the Borders were in a state 
Off incessant strife, Barnard Gilpin, who has 
been so justly called “the Apostle of the 
North,” wandered unharmed amid the confu¬ 
sion. On one occasion, entering a church—we 
believe that of Rothbury, Northumberland— 
he observed a glove suspended in a conspicuous 
place, and was informed that it liad been hung 
up as a challenge by some horse-trooper of the 
district. Mr. Gilxnn requested the sexton to 
remove it, who answered, “Not I, sir; I dare 
not do it.” Then Gilx3in called for a long staff, 
took down the glove and put it in his bosom, 
and, in the course of his sermon, said, “I hear 
tliat there is one among you who has, even in 
this sacred place, hung up a glove in defiance 
and then, producing it in the midst of the con¬ 
gregation, he challenged them to compete with 
liim in acts of Christian charity. 

Gloves, in former times, were common among 
other gifts offered to friends at the new yeai’, 
and they were received without offence by the 
ministers of justice. It is related that Sir 
Thomas More, as Lord Chancellor, decreed in 
favor of Mrs. Crooker against the Earl of Arun¬ 
del. On the following New Year’s Day, in token 
of her gratitude, she presented Sir Thomas with 
a pair of gloves containing forty angels. “It 
would be against good manners,” said the Chan¬ 
cellor, “to forsake the ladies’ New Year’s gift, 
and I accept the gloves; the lining you may 
bestow otherwise.” 

The custom of the presentation by the sheriff 
of a pair of white gloves to the judge on the 
occasion of a maiden assize is still in vogue ; 
and, judging from the reports in the news- 
l^apers, such presents appear to be of frequent 
occurrence. 

“Gloves, as sweet as damask roses,” were 
highly prized by Queen Elizabeth, and, in her 
day, formed such an important item of a lady’s 
expenses that a sum was generally allowed for 
“glove money.” 


The old-fashioned gloves have now a consider¬ 
able value amongst the curious. At the sale 
of the Earl of Arran’s goods in 1759, the gloves 
given by Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony Denney 
sold for £38 17s.; those given by James I. to 
Edward Denney sold for £22 4s. ; and the mit¬ 
ten given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Edward 
Denney’s lady for £25 4s. 

Idle Spanish dagger fm-merly belonged to a 
governor of Castile, in the sixteenth century, 
as is shown by the perforated fetterlock on the 
blade ; and, although the initials are engraven 
there also, we have not been able to discover 
any particulars of the original owner. The 
workmanship and stylo of the dagger are of 
great beauty. 

The little ring, with the inscription “Behold 
the End,” was once the xwoperty of Charles 1., 
and was ]3resented by him to Bishoi3 Juxon, 
on the morning of his execution. The silver 
lockets, on which are the emblems of death, 
were extensively manufactured and sold after 
the execution of Charles I. They generally 
bore the date of the king’s death. 


SPEAK LOW. 

BY HELEN 11, L. WARNER. 

Speak low—for white-wiRged angels hover near, 

And restless hands are folded quiet now ; 

Palo lips are mute, and no sad mother’s tear 
Ilatli fallen softly on the marble brow, 

For, draped in garments pure as falling snow, 

Is a slight figure sleeping—then speak low. 

Speak low—in gentle, whispering voices, 

And close tho white lid softly o’er tho violet eye; 

In its fresh spirit-light an angel host rejoices, 

While welcoming the seraph stranger to tho sky ; 

Orphaned no longer—mothers, would you know 

Tho bliss of this dcjir meeting? then speak low. 

Speak low—for a strange monody of pleasuro 
Fills the still air, a soft and rippling strain ; 

Tho first called comes to bear her early trea.sure 
Back to tho glorious sheltering fold again ; 

Now weary, tiny feet no longer corno and go. 

And little lips arc silent; then speak low. 

Speak low—enough that tho kind hearted 

Have smoothed the pathway to tho silent shore ; 

Enough that buds of love, so freshly started, 

Have withered round those fostering hearts once more ; 

A spirit taper burneth with perpetual glow. 

Lighting tho sighing upward—then speak low. 

Speak low—tho llower by strangers watered 
Has withered, severed from tho parent stem ; 

The proficred love, that never failed or faltered, 

Meekly yields up the opening bud to thorn ; 

Tho dead ones, gathered from life’s woo 

Back to the Father’s mansion—thou speak low. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

“©LESS US I Tins IS PLEASANT, RIDING ON THE 
RAIL.” 

I ’vE come to ask a very great favor of yon, 
Dora, if yon feel equal to the task. I’ve been 
so poorly ever since that dose of rat poison that 
I took by mistake, I’m afraid I’m a-going into 
a decline. Doctor Burton recommends sea air ; 
he says he knows of nothing but a change of 
air that ’ll do me any particular good, and I’ve 
about made up my mind to go to Newport fora 
couple of weeks. It’s a very expensive place, 
I know ; but I’ve made considerable money 
sence I came into this house, and a young lady 
ought to see something of the world outside of 
her native village—’specially if she anticipates 
ever making a good match. We often hear that 
“Distance lends enchantment to the view,” 

and it may be that I shall be more properly 
appreciated in a new spear than I am in Pen¬ 
ny ville—particularly if it’s discreetly given 
out that Miss Slimmens is a beauty^ a hlue^ and 
an heiress ! I’ve made up my mind to afford 
the money for the tower; but I don’t know 
what to do about them everlasting girls. Ca- 
turah’s handy, and Susan’s got so she can go 
aliead as well as I can; and if you’d just 
trouble to have an eye to the sugar, and the 
tea-caddy, and a few little things, I don’t know 
but what I might trust ’em. My family’s un¬ 
commonly small now, and they won’t have much 
to do. 

Thank you! Much obliged. But it’s just 
like you, Dora; you ’re always ready to do a 
good turn for anybody that asks it. I felt 
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ruther delicate about putting any care on you, 
at present^ though I don’t ask of you to do a 
thing but to keep the keys. Yes, I do “need 
the cliange I realize it myself. I can hardly 
drag about the house this warm weather. And 
now that the matter’s settled, what shall I wear i 
that’s tho great question. I expect my ward¬ 
robe ’ll cost me more than all my other expenses 
put together. I must dress genteelly, or I 
sha’n’t stand any chance to make an impression. 
That white satin I got the time the Professor 
boarded here will do for one ball-dress, and my 
pink silk for another. I’ve got a handsome 
watch and chain, you know, and considerable 
jewelry, and if you’d lend me that pearl set 
Mr. Little gave you on your birth-day, 1 ’d take 
good care of it and consider it a favor. You 
won’t bo going out much this warm iveather 
to need it, and it just suits my style, don’t you 
think so ? Probably you’d never have had it 
if it hadn’t been for my good-will, making a 
match between you and George ; so you see I 
consider I’ve a sort of claim on it. He ! he I I 
think a new white muslin, flounced to the 
waist, with blue trimmings and your 2 )earl-set, 
will be sweet for another evening toilet. I’m 
going to take my new gray more-antique for a 
travelling-dress. I expect it will get ruined ; 
but, considering that I’m going for the benefit 
of my health, and to see a little of genteel so¬ 
ciety, I guess I can afford it. There’s nothing 
like making an astonishing impression at fiist. 

I hope those darling hats, with lace around the 
brims, and ribbons flying, will be the fashion 
again this season at the watering-places; 
they ’re so bewitching, and they ’ll be so be- 
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coming to my long curls. Ringlets, flowing 
from beneatli a broad-brimmed straw bat, can¬ 
not fail to impart a coquettisli appearance. I 
Uiink I shall wear one during my promenades, 
whether other ladies do or not. I have hardly 
decided whether to adopt a playful or pensile 
demeanor; but, considering my delicate health, 
and tliat I am unaccompanied by an escort, I 
shall likely decide in favor of the pensile. 

How soon ? About a week, if 1 can get the 
dress-maker to hurry up my things. I shall 
rufile the white muslin myself. I guess I’ve 
been out of the millinery business so long there 
won’t be any odor of brimstun follow mo to 
Kewport. I intend to pass myself off as a 
young lady of leisure, of only tlie most literal 
pursuits, who inherited my estates in Peiiny- 
ville by contract. I wish I knew some agree¬ 
able person who was going along at the same 
time ; I’m such a timid creature, and shall feel 
so unprotected in the cars. I sha’n’t sleep 
much of nights till I’m ready, and the start is 
over; I feel so flustered by the prosj^ect and 
the hurry and all, my nerves are quite unstrung. 
Taking that exterminator was one of the worst 
tilings I ever done. I shall send, to-night, by 
express, to Boston, for a new set of curls and 
bi’aids, and—shut the door, Dora, please—and 
I’ve nigh about concluded to order a wig, and 
done with it. I think that poison took the 
color out of my hair, it’s certainly getting gray. 
I might color it, of course, as I’ve been doing 
for several years ; but it’s so thin ami harsh. 
A nice, thick, glossy wig of shiny false hair 
would be better, and not half the trouble. 
Only don’t tell anybody; for I wouldn’t have 
it get to Mehitable Green’s ears for a fortune. 
I pulled hers off once, you remember, and I’ve 
no doubt she’s waiting for me to get to wearing 
one, to return the comijliment. 

You’d like to know what I received in that 
box that came from Boston, by express, this 
morning ? I ’ ve no objections to satisfying your 
curiosity, Mr. Little, nor that of any of the 
gentlemen whom I see before me, gathered 
round the convivial board. That box con¬ 
tained ruches to sew around the flounces ©f the 
white tarletan you saw me making ; wdiich ac¬ 
counts for its being so light. Hey ? What’s 
that you remarked ? A “ perverse and wig-ged 
generation!” You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, George, punning upon Scriptui-e— 
hadn’t he, Mr. Bethuen ? You don’t intend to 
insinuate I’d tell an up and down wrong story 
about a trifle. 

5 * 


“ ‘ Trifles, light as hair, 

Are, to the jealous, coufirmatiou stroug 
As proofis of Holy Writ.’ ” 

Oh, George ! clear out with you ! You ’re the 
greatest pest and botlier that ever sat down to 
a boarding-house table. Dora, if you don’t put 
a stop to his nonsense, I ’ll have to take him in 
hand myself. What’s that ?— | 

“With all my false, you love mo still?” 

He I he ! Well, a body might as well stop a 
mill-race as to stop your propensity for quiz¬ 
zing, only I trust the rest of my family will 
not take your insinuations in earnest. How ? 
There goes Mehitable Green, and you must 
oveitake her, and inform her of the arrival of 
a box of Russias from Boston ? If that fellow 
hasn’t actually caught his hat, and run 1 Do 
you suppose he really intends to tell her any¬ 
thing, Dora? Only wants to teaze me ? He ’ll 
be the death of me yet, wdth some of his prac¬ 
ticing jokes. 

Have you any objections to my occupying 
this vacant seat, sir ? The cars are so crowded 
I am impelled to sit by somebody, and I have 
selected you because I feel certain you are a 
clergyman—now, have I not guessed aright ? 
Oh, I judge by your white cravat, and your 
general appearance, sir, but mostly by your 
countenance ; your countenance speaks for it¬ 
self. I’m a great observer of physiology ; I 
flatter myself I can read a stranger at a glance. 
The study of the liuman face divine is my par¬ 
ticular fort, and, brief as my experience with 
mankind has thus far necessarily been, I am 
seldom mistaken in my judgments. To New¬ 
port, for my health, sir. And, as I am impelled 
to travel without an escort, I have taken the 
liberty of placing myself under your temporal 
protection for the period of our mutual journey. 

I shall not undertake to explain, even to my¬ 
self, the feelings w'hich prompted me to select 
you out of all these people. There are mes¬ 
meric mysteries on earth whicli I seek not to 
unfold; 1 simply resign myself to their guid¬ 
ance. Your clerical air, doubtless, had some¬ 
what of an influence ; but that wms not all, I 
am certain that was not all. 

Married ? Not yet ; time enough for that 
yet, sir. I’ve ever been opposed to early 
marriages, which has induced me to refuse the 
ofters I have thus far received ; though I feel 
that I am noio arriving at an age when it will 
be safe for me to make a choice. Yet, while 
not a believer in early marriages, I have ever 
been a believer in love at first sight. What is 
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your opinion upon that nincli-disputed topic, 
if 1 may make so free as to inquire ? Have you 
never yet realized the sensation experienced by 
the poet, when he says, “ Oh !—” mercy ! how 
terrified I was ! I thought there had been a 
collusion, certainly, there was such a jolt. 
Excuse me for the uniDremeditated manner in 
which I threw myself into your protecting arms. 

I knew not what I was about until I felt your 
breath fan my cheek, which revived me from 
my trance of terror. I’m excessively timid ; 
the wild fawn of the forest cannot be more so. 

I am afraid I liave mussed your shirt bosom, 
sir. I ought never to attempt to travel alone. 

What were we conversing about ? You are 
riglit; it ivas about love at first sight, and you 
liad not yet given me your opinion. You are 
a firm believer in it ? I knew you was; I could 
tell it without asking. Is it not curious that /, 
clinging as I am, have never yet beheld the 
being in the shape of man to whom I should 
be willing to yield up my affections ?—that is, 
never until recently —indeed, I may say, quite 
recently—within an hour. My retired and 
thoughtful life has been mostly given to medi¬ 
tation, music, and poetry, and to the dispensa¬ 
tion of that fortune which was mine into the 
channels of benevolence. Like the sensitive 
plant, I have shrunk from the touch of man. 
WHiat I do you really get out at the next sta¬ 
tion ? Then we have only met to part. I feel 
as if this was hardly to be the terminus of our 
acquaintance, so pleasant, upon my side at 
least. Ah, thanks 1 you flatter me. You are 
sure you are the greatest gainer by our meet¬ 
ing? Perhaps you will not object to an inter¬ 
change of cards ; here is mine, with my address 
in full. Providence may again throw us to¬ 
gether. If you should be in Newport during 
the next two weeks, I shall have the pleasure 
of renewing our delightful intercourse. Ah! 
the cars progress more slowly—they x>auso. 
And must you go ? I am much obliged for the 
protection you have afforded to a sensitive 
female. Farewell, till we meet again. 

Baggage ? Yes, lots of it. S’iDOse a lady is 
going to Newport without any baggage ? I’ve 
six ti-unks, and all of ’em packed tight. Want 
my checks, do you ? Sure you ^re the check- 
man ? I ’rm not to be imposed on, if 1 am a 
female ; I ’ve been to Boston before. Oh, I’ve 
no doubt it’s all right. Here they are in my 
pocket. But great goodness, where’s my purse ? 
I’ve lost it, for it isn’t in my pocket, and I felt 
it there only a little while ago—just before that 
gentleman left me, at the last station. He must 
have stolen it; nobody else could have done it, 


for it was on the inside, next to him. And he 
looked so genteel and benevolent! What? A 
regular swell? Thought I might liave known? 

I didn’t—oh, I didn’t! I thought he was a 
clergyman. Fifty dollars gone, out and out! 
Ha! the greatest gainer by our meeting, in¬ 
deed? I shouldn’t wonder. It’s a mercy I 
didn’t have all my money in my pocket; I’d 
sense enough to put the most of it in my 
bosom, pinned and sewed to my stays. Fifty 
dollars, hard-earned cash, and all my suscepti¬ 
bilities thrown away besides ! Fifty dollars I 
That ’ll cut just so much off my stay at New¬ 
port, for I sha’n’t spend a cent more than I laid 
out to. It’s too bad 1 I ’ll renounce him—I ’ll 
renounce him to every police-officer in Boston. 

I ’ll leave a full description of his person at head¬ 
quarters. I ’ll offer a reward for his reprehen¬ 
sion. Yes, I ’ll give a hundred dollars for the 
pleasure of confronting him in a court of justice, 
and being the means of consigning him to the 
State’s prison. I ’ll make it my first business 
to go to the telegraph office, and have him tele¬ 
graphed for. It’s a burning and a crying shame 
when an unprotected female cannot travel upon 
an American railroad without running the risk 
of being robbed by genteel-looking men in white 
cravats. It’s bad enough being smashed up 
pitched down precipices, but to be robbed at 
every ste]) by the nicest-lookiug— My watch 
is gone, too I broke right off from the chain ! 
0 dear, I believe I shall turn round and go 
home, I feel so sick and disheartened! I would 
not have parted with that watch for a hundred 
dollars. Here we are in the depot. Policeman! 
policeman! here! show me to the telegraph 
office right away, and take my disposition. I’ve 
been robbed—shamefully robbed! 0 dear, if 
my journey begins in this way, I don’t know 
what it ’ll end in I I only hope the detecting 
officers will secure that villain. 

Describ(;> liim ? Picture to yourself a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, going about seeking whom 
he may devour—a— I must be more identical, 
miLst I, in my description? Well, then, a black 
coat, and a white cravat, and a large diamond 
on his left finger, and a pious-looking mole on 
the left of his nose, and a sanctimonious voice, 
and a meek look of the eyes, and black whiskers, 
and a ministerial air, about six feet tall, with 
small feet and a modest smile. Think you 
know him, do you? Famous gambler and pick¬ 
pocket ? 0 my 1 and to think tliat I sat beside 

him, that I confided in him, that I gave him 
my card I Only to think, me. Miss Slimmens, 
of Pennyville, giving my card to a gambler and 
a pickpocket 1 Humph 1 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EPISTOLARY FROM REWPORT. 

Dear Dora : As I am confined to my apart¬ 
ment by a very unfortunate accident, so also 
by being too indisposed to go out, I have plenty 
of time in which to write you, as I promised. 
This is the eleventh day of my arrival in New¬ 
port, and about time for me to be starting for 
home, for two reasons, one of which is, my 
means are giving out, owing partly to being 
robbed, and the other is the accident to which 
I referred in the beginning. I suppose you are 
curious to know what kind of a time I have 
had ; and though much of it has equalled my 
most sanguinary anticipations, there have been 
a/ew drawbacks to that unalloyed happiness 
which is never ours on earth, and which I will 
confide to yo«, Dorn, on account of your un¬ 
common discretion for a woman, never talking 
about what T1 make other folks trouble—so 
different from that Green and those Pea-Podds, 
whom I detest, as well as many other Penny- 
ville people. For a mean, gossiping, scandaliz¬ 
ing place, I think Pennyville will hold its own 
wdth the best. I never bought a little innocent 
box of pearl-powder, or dropped a remark about 
a neighbor, that it wasn’t scattered to the four 
winds all over that village. 

“One sickly ishoep infests the flock, 

And poisons all the rest.” 

Mehitable Green is that “sickly sheep,” to 
speak in a meteor—a talking old maid, a pest 
to the whole community. But what on earth 
I ’m writing about her for, wdien I ’ve got other 
topics for my pen, is more than I know. Yes, 
Dora, I was robbed ; before I had even reached 
Boston, I was robbed of my beautiful watch 
that I bought the time I expected to marry 
“A. de M.,” and fifty dollars, good bills, which 
were in ray purse. If you’d see the man that 
done it, you ’d have no more confidence in 
mortality. I was certain he was a minister of 
the gospel. He was one of tlie most respect¬ 
able-looking persons I ever met; and, although 
being a stranger, I of course endeavored to 
keej) him at a distance, yet, wheji he offered 
me his protection in the cars, I did not feel the 
least hesitancy in accei3ting it. We even ex¬ 
changed cards at his earnest solicitation. But 
he ’ll suffer for it I I’ve the consolation to 
know that he’s safe in jail, and I’ve got my 
watch back, too ; the money will have to go. 
He ’ll have the comfort to find that some women 
cannot be imposed upon with immunity—not 
only robbing and deceiving them, but taking 
their cards to keep in the vest-pocket of a gam¬ 


bler and a pickpocket. I acted with my usual 
promptitude in iminergencies. I didn’t rest 
till I’d got the police on the track, and tele¬ 
graphed to New York and other places, and 
they knew him by the graphical description 1 
gave of liim, and he was arrested with my 
watch, and my name engraved on it, in his 
possession, so they sent me the watch by ex¬ 
press ; and I shall be very careful, going home, 
to keep all my money in my bosom, and not to 
let anybody, not the bishop himself, or the 
President, sit on the same seat. It w'as one of 
the sweetest moments of my existence wdien 1 
heard of his arrest. If there’s anything I 
pride myself upon, it’s my discrimination, 
and I hate to be fooled. A person that can 
wind other people around tlieir linger as easily 
as I can, don’t relish getting tricks played on 
them, ’specially by sharpers and inipositors 
upon the community. I’ve made some capital 
out of that fifty dollars besides, total loss as it 
was, for it is currently reported in Newport, 
and especially at the hotel where I am stop¬ 
ping, that I lost a thousand dollars in money 
and a set of diamonds worth fifteen hundred, 
besides a draft for a large amount, upon which 
I have ordered the payment stopped. It has 
served as a very good subject for a great many 
persons introducing themselves to me. I had 
the advantage of appearing upon the stage as 
a lioness immediately, besides the felicities it 
afforded for circulating the rumor of my being 
an heiress. Jest hoio it got started that I had 
lost so much, I of course can’t say, but I have 
not contradicted it. The old agate that “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss” ain’t true with 
regard to stories ; they roll up faster than a 
ball of snow, and I shouldn’t wonder if, before 
I left this place, it was currently reported to 
be ten thousand dollars and enough jewelry to 
set up a jewelry store. You know I never was 
troubled with diffidence, and, being used to 
doing business for myself, I wasn’t a bit em¬ 
barrassed to arrive here without an escort. I 
thought it fallacy to take just as good a room 
as I durst to, which I did. The very evening 
of my arrival at this house, there was a hop. 
as they term it, and I made up my mind t(' 
attend, if I did have to enter the ball-roon; 
hanging, meteorically speaking, upon my own 
arm. I wore my new w-g—don’t let George 
see this letter—and the curls were beautiful, 
I used a quarter of a box of Mean-Fun, and 
spent jest an hour on my eyebrows and cheeks, 
besides taking a tablespoonful of cologne-wate. 
to make my eyes bright. I took out all my 
dresses, and looked at them over and oye:. 
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My choice hung between the wliite satin and 
the wliite llounced mull with the ruclies. I 
linally decided upon the mull. I wore live 
starched petticoats over a full-sized Douglas &. 
Sherwood, and the flounces set out sweetly. 
My waist didn’t look bigger than a churn- 
dasher, and was encircled by a blue festus. 
Your pearl set capped the climax. I am cer¬ 
tain I never appeared so well, which imparted 
an airy gayety to my spirits, and enabled me 
to enter the ball-room with a fairylike vivacity. 
I was conscious of becoming the “sinecure of 
neighboring eyes;” everybody looked at me 
and whispered, and looked at me again. I 
overheard some of their commentaries. “She 
doesn’t appear at all depressed by her loss; 
she must be very wealthy, to bear it with 
such composure,” said one. “Those pearls 
are quite pretty; I suppose she wears them 
because all her diamonds were stolen. Did 
you hear about it ?” said another. ‘ ‘ Whom can 
I get to introduce me?” I heard a lovely young 
gentleman inquiring, in the most agitated man¬ 
ner. “Oh, she’s so exclusive she knows no¬ 
body, and so independent she goes wherever 
she’s a mind to,” was the answer. “1 know 
we should have a game time, if we could only 
get introduced,” said he, again. Jest then he 
met my eye, and I had a good notion to bow 
and smile, but concluded I’d better seem more 
reversed at first, even if I didn’t feel so. I 
was jest wishing, with all my heart, that I did 
know somebody that would ask me to polka, 
when I saw the ladies hopping and flying 
around like a parcel of robins learning to use 
their legs and wings, now on one foot, now on 
t’other, and then lluttering round and round so 
delightfully, supported by the elegantest men I 
ever beheld, with moustaches, and gaiters, and 
spy-glasses suspended around their neclcs—I 
was jest wishing and feeling as if I could not 
remain in my seat another instance, when—oh, 
Dora, whom should I behold at the other side 
of the ball-room but—guess who. You never 
could guess if you should strive for a week. I 
actually turned faint and thought I should go 
over, when I realized who it was. Everything 
got dark, and the music buzzed like a spinning- 
wheel ; but I got over it in a minute, and then 
my, how mad I was ! My blood boiled in my 
veins I I forgot the heavenly part, everything 
except that horrid letter; you remember it, 
Dora—“dear old girl!” Yes, Dora, it was 
actually Adonis de Mountfort that I saw stand¬ 
ing and conversing with the very young gentle¬ 
man whom I liad overheard wishing to be intro¬ 
duced to your humble servant 1 They had been 


looking at mo, I know, though Adonis turned 
his eyes in another direction as quick as he could 
—but lii.s name isn’t Adonis, or De Mountfort 
either, but Albert D. Morton-and pretty soon 
he looked back again, and stared right straiglit 
at me ; and I presume he saw how mad I w'as, 
and that I was going to have him arrested for 
embellishment, false pretences, and breach of 
promise. 1 looked him straiglit in the eyes— 
oh, Dora, do you remember what beautiful 
eyes he had ?—without flinching, and said to 
myself, “‘Old enough to know better?’ Ha, 
young man, you ’ll got your pay for that, now! ’ ’ 
when what should lie do but jest take that 
other gentleman by the arm, and come across 
the room, and hold out his hand to me with 
the sweetest smile, and say, as cool as a 
cucumber, “My friend Miss Slimniens, is it 
possible this is you ? I am delighted to meet 
you here, in this congenial scene. How are 
you ? Not married, I suppose ? Never been 
able to meet a suitable spirit yet, ah, in this 
etherial world ? Allow me to take the liberty 
of presenting to you my particular friend Mi-. 
Bowser. He was dying to make your acquaint¬ 
ance, and was very much pleased when he 
learned from mo that you and I were old 
friends, my dear Miss Slimmens.” I felt as if 
I should choke with surprise and rage ; and 1 
couldn’t hardly be mad at him either, lie looked 
so innocent and unconscious, so I just bowed, 
and was wondering what on earth to do or say 
—whether to rise up there and cry out “Thief, ‘’ 
or to pass it by till to-morrow, which would give 
him a chance to escape—when he bent over and 
whispered in my ear: “My dear friend, let 
bygones be bygones I You don’t want it under¬ 
stood here that you are a retired milliner, nor 
just how you came to lose seven hundred dollars 
by me ; you ’ve come here to make a match ; 
I ’ll help you. I know everybody and every¬ 
thing, and all about them. The young gentle¬ 
man I just introduced to you is a rich young 
Southerner; all the girls are dying for him. 
You will be the most envied of your sex. You 
say nothing, and 1 ’ll say nothing, and it ’ll be 
just the thing. I can get you a large circle cd' 
admirers in less ’n two days.” Before I could 
reply, Mr. Bowser was pressing me to dance, 
and I was standing on the floor before I knew 
it. He danceii splendidly. I enjoyed it exces¬ 
sively, in spite of my rheumatiz, and, after it 
was over, I w'as introduced to several others, 
and, before the evening was ended, I had the 
gratification of feeling, Dora, that Miss Sliin- 
mens, of Pennyvilie, was the belle of the ball, 
the observed of all observers. I retired to my 
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room without a single regret for the rohhery, 
and in such a state of llustration that sleep did 
not visit my pillow till broad daylight. 

The next day, I made more acquaintances. 
Some of the ladies were very polite, and con¬ 
soled with me for m 3 ’ loss, which I told them, 
carelessly, was of no consequence, as my jewelry 
was not the gifts of friends, except the watch, 
which I should bo glad to get back. I found 
myself getting along so well, and had already 
the case of the pickijocket to attend to, I made 
up my mind it was fallacy to let Mr. IMorton 
(alias de Mouutfort) go, and not have him 
aiTcsted for a swindler—at least, for the present; 
and, on the whohq I'm rather glad I took the 
course I did. With so many chances thrown 
light in my face and eyes, as it were, I pre- 
feiTed keeping it a profound secret that I’d ever 
bleached bunnits for a living. You know I al¬ 
ways had a remarkably genteel air, which has 
been in my favor; and the way I’ve pulled and 
hauled Susan and Caturah around has been of 
advantage to me in ordering the waiters, wlio 
ai’e kihingly attentive, in expectancy of what 
IT 1 give ’em, wdiich won’t be much, if they only 
knew it. I go to the table after almost every¬ 
body is there, and I never fail to create a sen¬ 
sation. 1 see it out of one eye, though I don’t 
purtond to. In the early part of the day, I 
generally pass iny time in the recexition-roorns; 
and I always have a book, and generally a gold 
pencil and a jnece of pajier with me, and I 
adopt a pensile air, suitable to a literary person, 
as well as something peculiar in my dress, as 
singularity is considered a mark of talents. The 
gentlemen are very fond of conversing with me 
on intellectual topics. However, as you are not 
literaiy, Dora, I suppose you don’t care to hear. 
The politest person in the house to me has 
been Mr. Morton ; he treats me with the great¬ 
est reverence before everybody, and sa 3 ’S and 
does the nicest things. He’s taken me out to 
ride twice, and we’ve been down on the beach 
every day to see the feminine portion of the 
visitors bathing; but I wouldn’t go in the 
water myself, for reasons—you know, Dora. 

Don’t think, from what I’ve said, that I’ve 
forgiven him ; I haven’t, and I never shall! I 
am only acting from fallacy, and so is he, and 
we understand each other. The acquaintance 
I thifik most of is quite another person. He’s 
a widower; I should say about thirty-five; 
rather small, but dresses more sweetly than 
any other man in Newport; his dress is excep¬ 
tionable, from top to toe, and he handles his 
sX) 3 rglass like a iiersoii “to the manger born.” 
The only imperfection in his appearance is a 


slight, a very slight limp, which I suppose is 
rheumatiz, and which jorevents his dancing, 
which is a great ihty. I’ve understood he has 
no children, and is worth thirty thousand dol¬ 
lars. I suppose he reckons I’m worth full as 
much, and I sha’n’t take any par<ic«/ar pains to 
undeceive him. He hasn’t actually declared 
himself yet, but I’m expecting every day when 
he will; at least, as soon as he learns that I am 
about to leave, which I must do right away, 
Dora, for it costs even more than I reckoned; 
what with impudent chambermaids that won’t 
hook up a lady’s dress without they get a half a 
dollar a time for it, and a quarter for a glass of 
ice-water, and a dollar a day to the hair-dresser, 
who differs the arrangement of my w-g (burn 
this, when you get through, if you ever do, 
which is doubtful), each time, and makes it 
just like a real head of hair. It takes money, 
and nothing but a good match can rex 3 av my 
outlay. However, I think the sea air is doing 
me good, and I trust soon to get over the lin¬ 
gering remains of that exterminator. If he 
don’t declare himself before I leave, I shall 
invite him to visit Pennyville ; though I’d 
rather the matter would be settled before, as 
he would see, then, just what I was worth. 
What would you say, Dora, to my coming home 
a bride ? Poor Timothy Bethuen wmuld scarcely 
stand the shock. Be prepared for the best; 
and tell Susan to bake some pound-cake. 

But speaking of the hairdresser, and my w-g, 
and Mr. Morton, and bathing, brings me to the 
accident which I spoke of in the beginning, and 
to the most serial misfortune which has befell 
me since I left home. Oh, Dora, it makes 
me sick to think of it. Just when I was get¬ 
ting along so swimmingly. If I’d have stuck 
to my first resolutions, it never would have 
occurred. I said you would understand that I 
had reasons for resisting all inducements to go 
a batliing in the turf. Of course, you, being 
acquainted with the little secrets of the femi¬ 
nine toilet, know it would have a very dilatory 
effect upon piiint, false ringlets, etc., to get 
them wet. I didn’t think I should come out 
of the trial quite as glowingly as the young 
girls, with red cheeks and plenty of their own 
hair blowing about, that laughed and frolicked, 
as independent as fishes, all around. Mr. Mor¬ 
ton often solicited me to venture, and I always 
told him I was too much of a coward. 'Well, 
yesterday, we was standing watching the rest, 
and he said to me, so persuadingly: “Come, 
my dear Miss Slimmens, do try it. There’s 
nothing like it for renewing the blood and mak¬ 
ing people get fat—good, substantial llesh. Sea- 
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bathing is famous for fattening folks ; it is the 
only charm in which you are lacking. Allow 
me to whisper that I understand something of 
feminine objections, and that I will insure you 
against accident. We will venture in but a 
little ways; I will support you; the bloom of 
your cheeks and the beauty of your curls shall not 
suffer in the least. I will take care of them. 
Go, prepare yourself; you will look charmingly 
in a Turkish bathing costume.” I wanted to 
try it so much that I allowed myself to be per¬ 
suaded. I entered one of those shanties, or 
camps, or whatever they call ’em, and got 
ready. My mind misgave me as I set foot in 
the water ; but he assured me so firmly of his 
protection that I allowed myself to be led on. 
There was hundreds of people all about us, 
giggling, and shivering, and frolicking, and 
some of ’em ducking and letting the turf roll 
over them as if they were so many fishes. We 
only went out a little ways, for I wasn’t very 
firm on my feet, and I was afraid one of those 
big waves would come up too close to us ; but 
either Mr. Morton is very deceitful, or else the 
ocean is, for, just as I was standing there look¬ 
ing at the rest, and feeling the pressure of his 
arm about my waist, and only a little over 
knee-deex) in water, along came a monstrous 
roller—and the next thing 1 knew I was gasp¬ 
ing, and floundering, and smothering. I thought 
I was drownding. I never had such a fright 
but once previously, and that was when I took 
that arsenic. When I came to my senses a 
little, Mr. Morton was wiping my face "with his 
liaiidkerchief, and, of course, taking off every 
speck of artificial there was on it. “I’m very 
sorry. Miss Slimmens,” said he, “that you’ve 
got wet. I’d no idea that breaker was so 
extensive. It almost took me off my feet, and 
I’m an old bather.” But I didn’t realize a 
word he said. I felt a cold sensation about my 
head ; I i3ut uj) my hand—oh, Dora, imagine 
my emotion—my w.-g was gone. At the in¬ 
stance I made the discovery, the turf came 
rolling back again, and there, upon its foaming 
crest, floated my beautiful, my beloved, my ex- 
2 )ensive w-g. “Save it!” I shrieked. Adonis 
inade a lurch for it—but it was too late ; it was 
gone—forever! Doubtless at this moment it 
is wildly tossing upon the cruel Atlantic, satu¬ 
rated with brine, its glossy ringlets torn into a 
million separate hairs, while I sit here writing 
to you and deploring its loss. That isn’t the 
worst of it, either. I looked about—horror of 
liorrors I—every one was looking at us and 
laughing, even the children. I know that I 
nust be a ridiculous figure. “Take me out; 


get me back into the camps, quick!” I ex¬ 
claimed, and Adonis—it’s second nature to call 
him by tliat name—assisted me ashore, looking 
as grave as a judge. I dressed as quick as I 
could ; but when I came to tie that charming 
hat, so becoming to my long curls, upon my 
head, I felt that my glory was de 2 )arte(L Yet 
I was impelled to go to my hotel, and enter it 
in broad daylight in the face and eyes of a hun¬ 
dred staring men. If ever I realized the worth 
of a veil, it was then. I would have given all 
the money in my trunk for a yard of brown 
barhje^ but I had nothing of the kind along 
with me. The fright, and the embarrassment, 
and everything, has made me fairly sick ; be¬ 
sides, I can’t stir from my room until my 
hairdresser has comjfieted another, which he is 
doing as fast as he can. Several ladies have 
knocked at my door, to inquire after my health, 
but I have not admitted a soul. My only con¬ 
solation under this afllicting dispensation is 
that my admirer, Mr. Hopkins, the widower, 
was not among the spectators—at least, I do 
not think he was. He was not on the beach, 
and from the hurried glance I cast at the win¬ 
dows and j)iazzas, as I entered our hotel, I con¬ 
cluded ho was taking his noon nap. I trust I 
shall be myself again by to-morrow, and that 
something decisive will then take jdace. I must 
leave liere by the day after, as my funds will 
be exhausted by that period. So you may ex¬ 
pect me to follow my letter up in-etty close. If 
it should be a Mrs. Hoijkins, instead of a Miss 
Slimmens, you are called upon to welcome, do 
not be surprised ; curiouser things have hap¬ 
pened. Pull Caturah’s hair if she don’t mind 
you. Tell Mr. Bethuen I’m convinced there’s 
a great deal of sin and wickedness at watering- 
places. And be sure that Susan bakes that 
cake, and frosts it. Don’t let George see this 
letter. For a brief si^ace yet, your affectionate 
friend, Alvika Slimmens, 

P. S. Don’t tell Mr. Bethuen about my danc¬ 
ing the polka; it’s scarcely consistent with 
my position as a professor, and I suppose I 
hadn’t ought to ; but the temiffation was irre¬ 
sistible, and if the folks at home don’t get to 
talking and scandalizing about it, there *T1 be 
no great harm done. I’m going to rei^ent of 
it as soon as I get married, and settled down, 
and get things off' my mind a little, so’s J can 
have an opportunity to compose my reflections. 

I intended to be sorry for it when I done it, as 
soon as I had a good chance. 

P. P. S. I hope Caturah hasn’t got into them 
purserves on the top shelf of the pantry. Keep 
an eye on her, please. 






COSTUME lU ALL AGES. 


Costume and fashion are not synonymous 
terms. Fashion is often regulated by caprice, 
and its changes are so frequent tliat we keep a 
monthly record of them. Tlie laws that regu¬ 
late costume are less mutable ; they depend on 
the progress of the arts and on the climate and 
policy of countries. 

The subject of costume is associated with the 
well-being of mankind, and, on a nearer con¬ 
sideration, we shall find it also connected with 
very important questions, particularly with 
those that relate to social improvement and to 
national liberty. 

When, in the eighth century, Charlemagne 
passed a law restricting the working classes to 
a certain style of dress, he became the author 
of a decree that, while it tended to render the 
classes of society stationary, checked many 
noble aspirations. The mind is iiifiuenced by 
everything that alTects the body, and the garb 
of servitude produces a corresponding depres¬ 
sion of spirit. In China, the most remarkable 
things in the costume of the women are the 
shoes, that would only fit the infants of other 
nations. But why do they fit the Cliinese 
women? Because a barbarous policy has de¬ 
creed that the feet of female babes should be 
crushed and dwarfed, so that in after life they 
may easily be detained ])risoners, and never 
enjoy freedom of action. 

We need say no more, in order to prove the 
relation our subject bears to the policy of gov¬ 
ernments. 

We perceive that, very shortly after the fall, 
the skins of beasts furnished clothing for man¬ 
kind. Very different clothing is, however, men¬ 
tioned before the end of the Book of Genesis ; 
but then we must recollect that this Book re¬ 
cords the events of two thousand years. In 
the 37th chapter, we read of the “coat of many 
colors” given by Jacob to Joseph. This leads 
us to suppose that the Hebrews had then be¬ 
come acquainted with that art so all-important 
to everything that relates to costume, the art 
of weaving. In the Book of Exodus, in the 
39th chapter, we read of a degree of magnifi¬ 
cence in costume that could hardly be suqoassed 
by the iDotentates of tlie present day. It was 
in the sacerdotal robes that this sjfiendor was 
displayed. We may form some idea of the 
magnificence of the dress of Aaron, the high 
priest, merely from he following record of the 


number of stones with which the breast-plate 
was enriched; “And they set in it four rows 
of stones. The first row was a sardius, a topaz, 
and a carbuncle ; and the second row an emerald, 
a sapphire, and a diamond ; and the third row 
a ligure, an agate, and an amethyst.” In the 
same chapter, we are made aware of the fact 
that embroidery existed at this early period, 
for we find it stated—“And they made upon 
the hems of the robe pomegranates of blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and twined linen. A bell 
and a pomegranate I’ound about the hem of 
the robe, and a gii-dle of fine twined linen, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, of needle-work, 
as the Lord commanded Moses.” 

The Hebrews liad probably acquired many of 
the arts connected with splendor in apparel 
from the Egyptians, during their sojourn with 
them ; and, turning from sacred to profane his¬ 
tory, we find it was from the same wonder-work¬ 
ing people that the Greeks, and consequently 
the Bomans, derived a knowledge of the arts 
that civilize the world. Of course they imitated 
their masters in costume as in other particulars. 
Classical costume, like that of some eastern 
nations of the present day, consists principally 
of drapery—formed of the material as it comes 
from the loom—thrown gracefully about the 
person. 

In the beginning of this century, classical 
costume was introduced with slight modifica¬ 
tion into England, France, and other European 
nations. Tired of the stiffness that characterized 
the dress of preceding reigns, the belles wel¬ 
comed a reaction, and the freedom of classical 
attii’e was adopted. But the change that took 
Xfiace in the costume of the ladies was slight 
to the revolution in that of the lords of the 
creation. 

The Quaker Franklin, fresh from the new 
republic of the United States, arrived in Paris, 
towards the end of the last century, clad in 
the well-known sombre garb. This garb an 
imaginative peo^fie associated with the idea of 
liberty, and soon from admiring they j)roceeded 
in some degree to imitate. No more full-dress 
swords or cocked hats—no more rosettes at the 
knees, shoe-bows, or bright buckles. Justau- 
corpa and flapped waistcoats were laid aside, 
with cravats and ruflles of Mechlin lace, with 
wigs and periwigs of every description. 

The ladies no longer endeavored to caxffivate 
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in jewelled stomachers, and brocade, and liigli- 
lieeled shoes. Simplicity was the order of the 
day. In a picture of a belle of fifty years ago 
—of the beautiful Madame Rdcamier, for in¬ 
stance—the costume nearly resembles that of 
a Grecian statue. But this style, though well 
suited to the people and the age in which it 
was adopted, was by no means appropriate to 
modern times. It was attended with more 
serious inconveniences than the high heads 
and large sleeves that followed, or than the 
tiny bonnets and ample skirts that are adopted 
by modern belles, who think, of course, 

“That, from tho hoop’s enchanting round, 

The very shoe has power to wound.” 

But the classic style of dressing the hair may 
be adopted with perfect propriety in the pre¬ 
sent day. It is quite in liarmony with our 
tastes and fashions, and seems as well suited 
to the ladies of 18G0 as to the Sai)j)hos and 
Cornelias of ancient times. 

In the remarks we pui-pose making from time 
to time on tho costumes of dilTerent periods, it 
will appear that the costumes of the classical 
ages, in which human taste was most pure, 
and the perception of what was projjer and 
becoming most correct, have constantly been 
the models for imitation. Even at the present 
day, we see in the picturesque dress of the 
Highland clans a striking resemblance to the 
military costumes of those Roman warriors who 
not only subdued by tlieir courage and dis¬ 
cipline all the nations with whom they con¬ 
tended, but carried into the remotest regions 
of the world then known to them their manners, 
habits, costumes, and arts of civilization. 


THE FINE ART OF PATCHING. 

To patch—how vulgar is the term! yet it is 
an operation requiring far more skill than does 
the making of a new garment, and, when well 
executed, may save the purchase of many a 
costly one: the most expensive robe may, by 
accident, be torn or spotted the first day of its 
wear; the piece inserted in lieu of the damaged 
one is a patch. If a figured material, the pat¬ 
tern has to be exactly matched; in all cases, 
the insertion has to be made without pucker, 
and the kind of seam to be such as, though 
strong, will be least apparent; the corners 
must be turned with neatness. Is not this an 
art which requires teaching? So of darning, 
much instruction is necessary as to the number 


of threads to be left by the needle according to 
the kind of fabric; then there is tlie kind of 
thread or yarn most suitable, which requires 
experience to dd* ermine. Where the article is 
coarse, the chief attention is directed to expe¬ 
dition ; but n costly article of embroidery on 
muslin can only be well darned with ravellings 
of a similar muslin. Such particulars do not 
come to the girl by inspiration ; they must be 
taught, or left to be acquired by dearly-bought 
experience. The third mode of repair is well 
understood and practised abroad, though rarely 
in this country. The stocking-stitch is neither 
more difficult nor tedious tlian the darn, yet 
how many X)air3 of stockings are lost for want 
of knowing it when a hole happens to be above¬ 
shoe 1 Practice in lace stitches is still more 
desirable, particularly for repa-iring lace of the 
more costly descriptions. The deficiency of a 
single loop, when lace is sent to be washed, 
often becomes a large hole during the operation, 
and thus the beauty of the lace is destroyed. 
Indeed, lace, when duly mended, on the appear¬ 
ance of even the smallest crack, may, with lit¬ 
tle trouble, be made to last twice or thrice tlie 
usual term of its duration. So the shawl- 
stitch is not sufficiently taught, though, by 
employing it with ravellings froln the shawl 
itself, the most costly cashmere can be repaire^I 
without a possibility of discovering the inserted 
part. Proficiency in such useful works might 
well merit as much approbation as is now be¬ 
stowed upon crochet or other fancy works, and 
might be considered as equally desirable quali¬ 
fications in a tradesman’s governess as music. 
In populous places it might well answer to 
establish schools where the art of mending 
apparel should be the chief objectof instruction; 
a month or two spent in it might be sufficient 
for the damsel, already a good plain needle- 
worker. It must further be observed that, with¬ 
out a practical knowledge of needle-work, no 
young lady can judge whether her servant has 
or has not done a reasonable quantity of it in a 
given time ; and if this be true as to the plain 
seam, it is still more essential in regard to 
mending of all kinds. 

ANSWER TO CHARADE IN JUNE NUMBER. 

Skj-light. 

ANSWER TO RIDDLE. 

E7e. 

ANSWER TO MISCELLANEOUS ENKIMA. 

Miss Lydia S. Brown, Beochwood, Mansfield, Pa. 
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NOYBLTIES FOR JULY. 


Fig. 1.—Headdress of lace, ribbon, and flow¬ 
ers. The cap lias a flounce which forms the 
Tig. 1. 



curtain; a knot of ribbon on the top, and a 
bouquet of golden coreopsis, with streamers of 
ribbon, make sufficient trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Nell Gwynne cap, for breakfast, ap¬ 
proaching the once fashionable mob cap ; a lace 


Fig. 2. 



piece, gathered just on top of the head, where 
a bow of violet-colored ribbon is fastened. 

Fig. 3.—A girlish and tasteful fichu, intended 
for dinner dress at the springs, or home wear, 
to be worn with organdies, tissues, or any deli¬ 
cate fabric, with a low corsage. The material 

VOL. LXI.—() 


is Swiss muslin; the narrow plaits are laid in 
pairs ; a corresponding trimming surrounds the 
neck, which is cut square, and edged by narrow 
needle-work. Two rows of narrow black velvet 

Fig. 3. 



ribbon cover the seams, and extend down the 
front on each side of the hem ; a broader velvet 
ribbon is caught on the edge of the fichu, just 
above the needle-work border; and a bow of 
the same at the waist gives it a pretty finish. 
This fichu is easily made, a seam on the shoulder 
insuring the fit, and it will be found very ser¬ 
viceable. 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4.—Full habit shirt, to be worn with the 
vestes Algerien. The shirt is of clear muslin, 
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or cambric; the collar, which is a particularly 
good and fashionable shape, of linen lawn, or 
fine cambric, with a spray embi-oidered in each 
corner, and an edge of needle-work. 


Fig. T). 



Fig. 5.—Different style of collar and habit 
shirt; the collar is of lace ; rosette of narrow 
velvet ribbon, a dark blue. 

Fig. 6.—Style of undersleeve for the open 
dress sleeves now so fashionable. The trim¬ 
ming is on the forearm, and consists of a puff 
crossed by a narrow inserting, through which a 
narrow black velvet ribbon is passed. 

Fig. 7.—Muslin and lace sleeve, for the flow¬ 
ing draperies of organdy and tissue. (See 
Lady’s Book for June.) 


Fig. 6. 



Fig. 8.—New style of bow to fasten the col¬ 
lar. It is very simple, being only a rich ribbon 
passed through a very large jet buckle. 


Fig. 8. 



Fig. 9,—Macaroon, or rosette button, at pre- i Fringe and ribbon are very often sewed round 
sent the most fashionable style of trimming. | the button instead of the lace. 
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Fig. 9. 



Fig. 10.—Glove top, composed of white illu¬ 
sion puffed on net, and the ruffle finished with 


a very narrow black velvet and Valenciennes 
lace. 


Fig. 10. 
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NEW STYLE OF DEESS. 

(See Diagram^ opposite page.) 



Toe illustration which has been selected for 
this number is one of the most favored in Paris, 
as well as being one of the newest. The ma¬ 
terial which it represents is black silk, sprin¬ 
kled over with bouquets of colored flowers. 
The skirt is single, and without trimming ; the 
body is low, being crossed over the front with 
two broad bands, laid in full plaits, being con¬ 
fined with a waistband and finished on one side 
with a large bow, the whole being of its own 
material, with long wide ends. There is no 
sleeve of the silk, but a very small epaulette, 
the great effect of the style consisting in the 
dress being worn with large white muslin 
sleeves, and chemisette of the sapie, the last 


of which is composed entirely of tucks, and 
trimmed round the throat with a narrow lace. 
Ladies who do not wish to incur the expense 
of one of these flowered silks will find that 
either a black, a steel gray, or a chestnut 
brown—all fashionable colors—will make up in 
this style with almost equal elegance. 


EMBROIDERY FOR A CHEMISE BAND. 

OOOO OGOOO 
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DIAGRAM OP NEW STYLE OF DRESS. 



FOR A child’s SACQUE, OR TALMA. 



6» 
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FANCY PEN WIPER. 

Take the head of a doll and 
dress it with pieces of bright 
cloth, as represented in the en¬ 
graving. Fig. 2 represents the 
size and shape of each leaf. 
Pieces of flannel should be sewed 
under each leaf to wipe the pen 
on, so that the beauty of the 
pen wiper may be preserved, 
though in constant use. 




THE EUGENIE CUSHION. 

{See blue plate in front.) 

This Cushion is worked in a 
combination of beads and Berlin 
wool, and is extremely elfect- 
ive. It will be seen that two 
si:x-pointed stars form the centre 
of the design. The inner one 
has an outline of gold beads 
filled in with clear white; the 
outer one has an outline of steel 
filled in with chalk white. The 
long bars twisted at their ends 
which interlace through this star, 
have an outline of black beads 
filled in with turquoise blue. 

The ground within these bai’s is 
maize color. The ground within 
the interior star is a pale scar¬ 
let ; the ground within the outer 
star is a dark scarlet. The flow¬ 
ers in the six divisions are worked, three in 
gold outline, filled in with clear white beads, 
with gold centres; three with steel outline, 
filled in with chalk white, and steel centres. 
The leaves are in shades of green, each shade 
filling in one of the divisions as marked in the 
engraving, observing that in each alternate 
compartment the sort of green is to be varied, 
making three of the one and three of the other, 
to accord with the two sets of flowers. The 
grounds of these six compartments are each in 
a dilFerent color of Berlin wool, namely, blue, 
orange, pale groseille, green, violet, and nut 
brown. Each section of the border is bounded 
with a line of black in Berlin wool. The scrolls 
have their entire outline in gold beads filled in 
with black beads, and the ground is in maize 
color crossed with floss silk. Beyond all this, 
it will be necessary to work about half an inch 
all round in black wool, as a quilling of satin 



PEN UIPER. 

ribbon is attached to the outer edge, and it 
would injure the effect if this were permitted 
to obscure the work. The color of this ribbon 
may be either violet or a dark groseille. At 
one of the points a large bow of the same is to 
be affixed. We recommend this cushion to 
ladies who may be intending to undertake an 
article of this kind, in confident assurance that 
it will well reward their labor. 


GLOVE BOX. 

{See blue plate in front of Boole.) 

Materials .—Perforated card-board, No. 6 , Berlin wool; 
clear Avhite 0 P. beads, ruby and garnet beads, No. 2; 
ribbon, card-board, and sarsenet. 

This very brilliant-looking little box is formed 
of five pieces of perforated card, worked in wool 
and beads. In the centre of that which forms 
the top is the word gloves, in ruby and garnet 
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beads ; the rest of the pattern is squares 
worked in Berlin wool, with lines of 0. P. 
beads between them. Be sure to select 
card-board of the proper size, as the 
boards cannot be properly arranged on 
any other. Line each piece with thin 
card-board and silk, and bind them all 
round with ribbon. Sew the silks to¬ 
gether, form them into a box, with a 
plain piece for the bottom; and finish 
with rows of ribbon. A handkerchief 
box should be made to correspond in 
design, but be square instead of oblong. 


KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY AND ITS LEAF. 

Four needles (No. 20) are required. 

The strawberry may be knitted in two 
different ways ;* in plain rounds, or in 
the following manner, more exactly con¬ 
form to nature:— 

Cast on an even number of stitches, 
from thirty to forty, in scarlet Berlin 
wool, not split, or better in purse twist, 
rather coarse, of a bright shade. 

ls< round .—Knit one, purl one ; throughout 
the round. 

2c/.—Purl one, knit one; throughout the 
round. 

Continue in this manner, beginning alter¬ 
nately with the plain and the purled stitch,' till 
you have worked about half the length of the 
strawberry. Then decrease one stitch on each 
needle every other round. When three stitches 
only remain on each needle, gather these, and 
fasten off. Fill the strawberry with emery, and 
fasten off tight the second aperture, after hav¬ 
ing inserted in it a stem made of double wire, 
covered with green wool or silk. 

The next piece is the calyx ; two needles only 
are used:— 

Cast on six stitches with a bright shade of 
green wool or silk. 

Di rozc;.—Make one, knit one; throughout 
the row. 

2(/.—Purled. 

3c/.—-Make one, knit two; throughout the 
row. 

Ath. —Purled. 

5/A.—Make one, knit three ; throughout the 
row. 

6/A.—Purled. 

* It may also bo shaded or all scarlet, according to the 
variety which you have selected for model. 


SIZE AND SHAPE OF LEAP OF PEN WIPER. 

Next row.—Make one, knit t'wo, turn back, 
purl the same stitches. Repeat the two last 
rows three times, then decrease one stitch, knit 
one, purl together the two last, break the wool 
or silk a yard at least from the work; thread 
with it a rug needle ; pass the needle through 
the loop of the last stitch, and bring it to the 
next stitches on the needle by sewing neatly 
with it the left edge of the little leaf just made. 
Work the next two stitches in the same man¬ 
ner, and repeat the same operation till all the 
stitches are worked in small leaves, united at 
their base. Edge them with wire covered with 
green wool or silk; place your strawberry in 
the middle; fasten together strawberry and 
calyx, and, if you like, add a leaf made as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Leaf.— Cast on one stitch. 

Is/ row .—Make one, knit one. 

2c/.—Make one, purl two. 

3c/.—Make one, knit three. 

4/A.—Make one, purl four. 

—Knit two, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit the remainder of the row, and con¬ 
tinue in alternate purled and knitted rows, 
making one stitch before and one after the 
middle stitch in every plain row till you have 
seventeen or nineteen stitches ; then purl one 
row, knit one row, without increase ; purl the 
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next row, and at the beginning of the following 
row knit together the two first stitches ; break 
the wool about a yard from the work; pass the 
needle through the loop of the last stitch, 
bring it to the next stitches on the needle by 
sewing neatly with it a stitch or two on the left 
edge of the little scallop just made ; knit plain 
the remainder of the row. Purl together the 
two first stitches of the next row ; pass the rug 
needle through the loop just made ; bring the 
wool along the edge of the little scallop to the 
next stitches on the needle ; purl the remain¬ 
der of the row, and continue the same process 
till all the stitches, except the three middle 


ones, are worked in small scallops. Then slip 
one stitch, knit one, tui*n the slipped stitch 
over the knitted one; purl together the two 
remaining stitches; fasten off; cover a wire 
with green wool, sew it neatly round the leaf, 
making the little scallops as sharply pointed as 
possible. As the strawberry leaf is composed 
of three, make this the middle one, and work 
two more in the same manner, but a little 
smaller ; say with two stitches less, and place 
them on each side of the first. 

N. B. The little seeds on the strawberry are 
embroidered with golden-colored floss silk when 
the strawberry is finished. 
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AETICLES FOR PRESENTS OR FANCY FAIRS. 


ORNAMENT FOR A LAMP. 

Take a round piece of card about four inches 
in diameter, another strip five inches wide, and 
long enough to completely encircle the round 
piece. Thread the beads on a strong thread, 
and begin in the centre of the round piece. 
Carry the string round four times, then take 
white beads, four rows ; this comes to the edge 



of the round piece. Make tlieii six rows of 
blue, seven of white, six of blue, and two of 
white. Fasten off strongly. Line with blue 
silk, and finish with a tassel of blue silk, with 
a white bead at the end of each thread of silk. 

Put this ornament over the wick of the lamp, 
through the daytime, as a pretty disguise for 
the smoked wick. 

PURSE. 

Take crimson and lavender-colored purse silk 
and steel beads. Crochet in the pattern given 
in the engraving, making the top and bottom 



of lavender-color, plain stitch, and the middle 
of deep crimson, the beads being knit in to 


form the bars. Run a cord of the two colors 
ill at the top, and finish with a tassel, with a 
heading of steel beads, to form the diamond at 
the bottom. Line with crimson silk, making 
the lining a separate bag, to be renewed when 
soiled. 

FAN IN SILK AND CHENILLE. 

Take purse silk, two shades of rose-color, 
black, and white, and chenille the same colors. 
Knit nine medallions of silk, white in the centre, 
rose-color next, black, and white again on the 
edges. Stiffen each one by iron wire passed 
through the outer stitches. Take the chenille, 
and make loops of the four colors alternately 
round the knitted work, excepting at the end 
of each one, fastening the chenille securely at 
each end of the loop; then cut it, to form the 
fringe. 



Make a circle of light wood, cover neatly with 
white silk, and with small tacks fasten the nine 
medallions securely, in the shape given in the 
engraving. Make of the silk a fi-inge thick 
and wide enough to cover the wood on each 
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side, and in the centre place a chenille rosette. 
Finish with a handle of carved ivory. 

ALLSPICE BASKETS. 

The allspice berries should be steeped in 
brandy for some time, in prder to soften them, 
and then perforated with a small borer. The 
berries are strung on a slender wire, sufficient 
to form the circumference of the bottom of the 
basket, and the ends are neatly twisted together 
with a pair of pliers, and then formed into a 
round or an oval, at discretion. Wrought gilt 



beads strung between the berries very much 
improve the general effect of the basket. The 
interior of the bottom is composed of wires 
strung with the berries, and crossing each 
other so as to form diamonds, or any more 


fanciful shape. The fii*st row for the sides con¬ 
sists of a series of small arches, fixed at their 
bases to the bottom circle by twisting one wire 
round the other. The second row consists of 
another series of arches, the bases of which 
are fixed in a similar way on the summits of 
the first row. A third row, in the same man¬ 
ner, completes the height of the basket. A 
series of semicircles, or bows of wire, strung 
with the berries, is then fixed to the top row, 
so as to project over the sides of the basket; 
from the extremities of these are hung festoons 
of the berries stmng on silk. The handle is 
made of two wires, strung as the others, and 
crossing each other so as to form a succession 
of diamonds. It is proper to string the berries 
as the bending of the wires proceeds; and 
where the wires cross each other, or appear to 
do so, a larger gilt bead should be introduced. 
The interior of the basket is lined with doubled 
satin, gathered at top and bottom, and pulled 
in puffs through the arches in the sides. The 
whole is ornamented with ribbons and bows, 
according to fancy. 
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KNITTED COUNTEEPANE. 



This counterpane has the convenience of 
being worked in small pieces, and can be taken 
up at any leisure moment, without fear of in¬ 
jury or mistake. It is composed of knitted 
shells in an open pattern, sewed together in 
rows, the point of one being always placed in 
the centre of the cast. The following are the 
instructions for knitting them :— 

Cast on three loops ; increase by taking up 
one loop in the centre of every row, until there 
are seven loops on the needle; then pass the 
cotton over, before and after the centre loop, 
purl one row, knit one row, purl one row, re¬ 
membering that the first three and the last 
three loops are for the border, and must always 
be knitted in every row. Make four holes, 
purl, knit, and purl three rows. Make eight 
holes, but take two loops togetlier, after bring¬ 
ing the thread forward for the first hole. Repeat 
these rows until you have made twenty-eight 
holes, when, instead of purling and knitting 
the three rows, knit them all to form the border 
at tlie top the same as the sides. To form the 
shell shape, it is necessary to reduce the num¬ 


ber of stitches ; therefore, after the row which 
has the four holes, two stitches must be taken 
instead of one, according to the number of 
holes, the first commencing with one double 
stitch, the next with two, and so on, always 
taking the double stitches after the three knitted 
loops for the border. 

This pattern may be knitted for either a light 
summer counterpane or for a winter one, by 
using either a fine or coarse cotton. For the 
former. No. 10 knitting cotton, and for the 
latter No. 6. 


CROCHET MALTESE COLLAR. 

(See engraving, page 10.) 

Materials. —No. 36 cottou; No. 4 Penelope hook. 

8 ch do in 7th loop from that on hook—that 
is, in 2d loop that was made ; 5 ch t (or turn on 
reverse side) ; dc u the circle of 8 ch ; * 5 ch t, 
dc « 5 ch ; repeat from * twenty-four times, or 
till, on counting them, there shall be 12 chs of 
5 on each side, exclusive of the 1st 8 ch; then 
5 ch t dc M, each 5 ch along the side, till tliere 
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are 12 clis of 5 ; tlien 5 ch do u 8 cli, at the 
point, 7 ch dc same; now 5 ch dc u each of 
tlie chs, till there are 12, exclusive of tlie 7 ch; 
7 ch t dc M 1st 5 ch ; 3 ch dc u next; 1 ch t * 
9 L 7 ch; 7 ch t do u same 7 ch that the last 
3 ch were worked under \ 3 ch dc u next 5 ch ; 
1 ch t; repeat from * all round. There must 
be 12 groups of L stitches on each side, and 1 
gi’oup under the 7 ch at the point. At the end, 
aftej’ the last group, make 7 ch t do w next chs; 
7 oh t do M 7 ch (A) ; now 7 ch do u each of the 
chs at the end of each group of L stitches for 
9 times ; 7 ch dc u next chs ; 7 ch dc 2 t same ; 
repeat this twice more ; then, over the point, 
make 9 ch dc a next chs ; 7 ch dc u same; 7 ch 
dc u next; 7 ch dc u same ; 7 ch dc « next; 7 


cU dc M same; now 7 ch dc u each of the clis 
10 times. Draw the cotton through, and fasten 
off. Make another leaf to A. Then, instead of 
working the 7 ch all round, join the two together 
thus; Place the first completed leaf at the back 
of the one which has the cotton attached; make 
4 ch dc tt 1st 7 ch of back leaf; 4 ch dc u next 
chs of front leaf; 4 ch dc u next chs at back ; 
4 ch dc u next chs in front; continue tliis till 
the last of the single 7 chs of back leaf; then 
make 4 ch dc u next chs in front; 7 ch dc u 
same; now finish the leaf as the first was 
finished. Make in all, and join, 16 leaves ; 
and, for the neck, work double crochet along, 
drawing it in as may be required. 


FLOUNCINa FOR MORNING SLEEVES. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 

Plums.— Thero are several varieties of plums. The 
richest purple plum for preserving is the damson. There 
are of these largo and small j the large are called sweet 
damsons; the small ones are very rich flavored. The 
great difficulty in preserving plums is that the skins crack 
and the fruit comes to pieces. The rule here laid down 
for preserving them obviates that difficulty. Purple 
gages, unless properly preserved, will turn to juice and 
skins; and the largo horse-plum (as it is generally 
known) comes completely to pieces in ordinary modes 
of preserving. The one recommendo<l heroin will keep 
them whole, full, and rich. 

To Preserve Purple Plums, —Make a syrup of clean 
brown sugar; clarify it; when perfectly clear and boil¬ 
ing hot, pour it over the plums, having picked out all 
unsound ones and stems ; lot them remain in the syrup 
two days, then drain it oil', make it boiling hot, skim it, 
and pour it over again; lot them remain another day 
or two, then put them in a preserving-kettle over the 
fire, and simmer gently until the syrup is reduced, and 
thick or rich. One pound of sugar for each pound of 
plums. 

To Preserve Plums without the Skins.— Pour boiling 
water over large egg or magnum bonum plums ; cover 
them until it is cold, then pull off the skins. Make a 
syrup of a pound of sugar and a teacup of water for each 
pound of fimit; make it boiling hot, and pour it over; 
let them remain for a day or two, then drain it off, and 
boil again ; skim it clear, and pour it hot over tiio plums ; 
let them remain until the next day, then put them over 
the fire in the syrup ; boil them very gently until clear; 
take them from the syrup, with a skimmer, into the 
pots or jars; boil the syrup until rich and thick; take 
off any scum which may arise, then let it cool and settle, 
and pour it over the plums. If brown sugar is used, 
W'hich is quite as good, except for green gages, clarify it 
as directed. 

To Dry PLUMS.r-Split ripe plums, take the stones from 
them, and lay them on plates or sieves to dry in a warm 
oven or hot sun; take them in at sunset, and do not put 
them out again until the sun will bo upon them ; turn 
them, that they may bo done evenly; when perfectly 
dry, pack them in jars or boxes lined with paper, or keep 
them in bags ; hang them in an airy place. 

To Preserve Green Gages.— The following receipt 
appears to be a good one: Pick and prick all the plums , 
put them into a preserving-pan, with cold water enough 
to cover them ; let them remain on the fire until the water 
simmers well; then take off, and allow them to stand 
until half cold, putting the plums to drain. To every 
pound of plums allow one pound of sugar, which must 
bo boiled in the water from which the plums have been 
taken; let it boil very fast until the syrup drops short 
from the spoon, skimming carefully all the time. When 
the sugar is sufficiently boiled, put in the plums, and al¬ 
low them to boil until the sugar covers the pan with 
largo bubbles ; then pour the whole into a pan, and let 
them remain until the following day; drain the syrup 
from the plums as dry as possible, boil it up quickly, 
and pour it over the plums ; then set them by ; do this 
a third and a fourth time. On the fifth day, when the 
syrup is boiled, put the plums into it, and let them boil 
VOL. LXI.—7 


for a few minutes; then put them into jars. Should 
the green gages be over-ripe, it will bo better to make 
jam of them, using three-fourths of a pound of sugar to 
one pound of fruit. Warm the jars before putting the 
sweetmeats in, and bo careful not to boil the sugar to a 
candy. 

Jam op Green Gages. —Put ripe green gages into a ket¬ 
tle, with very little water, and let them stew until soft; 
then rub them through a sieve or colander, and to every 
pint of pulp put a pouud of white sugar powdered fine; 
then put it in a pre.serving-kettle over the fire, stir it 
until the whole is of the consistence of a jelly, then take 
it off; put the marmalade in small jars or tumblers, and 
cover as directed for jelly. Any sort of plums may be 
done in this manner. 

To Keep Damsons. —Put them in small stone jars, or 
wide-mouthed glass bottles, and set them up to their 
necks in a kettle of cold water ; set it over the fire to 
become boiling hot; then take it off, and let the bottles 
remain until the water is cold ; the next day fill the 
bottles with cold water, and cork and seal them. These 
may be used the same as fresh fruit. Green gages may 
be done in this way. 

To Preserve Pippins in Slices.— Take the fairest pip¬ 
pins, pare them, and cut them in slices a quarter of an 
inch thick, without taking out the cores; boil two or 
three lemons, and slice them with the apples; take the 
same weight of white sugar (or clarified brown sugar), 
put lialf a gill of water for each pouud of sugar, dissolve 
it, and set it over the fire ; when it is boiling hot, put in 
the slices; let them boil very gently until they are clear, 
then take them with a skimmer, and spread them out on. 
fiat dishes to cool; boil the syrup until it is quite thick,, 
aud pour it over them. These may be done a day before 
they are wanted ; two hours will be sufficient to make a 
fine dish for dessert or supper. 

To Preserve Crab-Apples.— Take off the stem and 
core them with a penknife, without cutting them open ; 
weigh a pound of white sugar for each pound of pre¬ 
pared fruit; put a teacup of water to each pound of sugar; 
put it over a moderate fire. When the sugar is all dis¬ 
solved and bot^ put the apples in ; let them boil gently 
until they are clear, then skim them out, aud spread 
them on flat dishes. Boil the syrup until it is thick; put 
the fruit in whatever it is to bo kept, and, when the 
syrup is cooled and settled, pour it carefully over the 
fruit. Slices of lemon boiled with the fruit may be con¬ 
sidered an improvement; one lemon is enough for seve¬ 
ral pounds of fruit. Crab-apples may be preserved whole, 
with only halt an inch of the stem on; three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit. 

To Preserve Pears.— Take small, rich, fair fruit, as 
soon as the pips are black ; set them over the fire in a 
kettle, with water to cover them ; let them simmer until 
they will yield to the pressure of the finger, then, with 
a skimmer, take them into cold water; pare them neatly, 
leaving on a little of the stem aud the blossom end; pierce 
them at the blossom end to the core ; then make a syrup 
of a pound of sugar for each pouud of fruit; when it is 
boiling hot, pour it over the pears, and let it stand until 
the next day, when drain it off, make it boiling hot, and 
again pour it over; after a day or two, put the fruit in 
the syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it is clear ; 
then take it into the jars or spread it on dishes ; boil the 
syrup thick, then put it and the fruit in jars. 

Pear Marmalade.— To six pounds of small pears, take 
four pounds of sugar; put the pears into a saucepan with 
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a little cold Avater; cover it, and set it over the Are until 
the fruit is soft; then put them into cold water; pare, 
quarter, and core them; put to them three teacups of 
water ; sot them over the fire ; roll the sugar fine, mash 
the fruit fine and smooth, put the sugar to it, stir it well 
together until it is thick, like jelly, then put it in tum¬ 
blers or jars, and when cold secure it as jolly. 

Pine-Apple Preserve.— Twist off the top and bottom, 
and pare off the rough outside of pine-apples ; then weigh 
them, and cut them in slices, chips, or quarters, or cut 
them in four or six, and shape each piece like a Avholo 
pine-apple; to each pound of fruit put a teacup of water; 
put it in a preserving-kettle ; cover it, and set it over the 
fire, and let them boil gently until they are tender and 
clear; then take them from the water, by sticking a fork 
in the centre of each slice, or with a skimmer, into a 
dish. Put to the water white sugar, a pound for each 
pound of fruit; stir it until it is all dissolved ; then put 
in the pine-apple; cover the kettle, and let them boll 
gently until transparent throughout; when it is so, 
take it out, lot it cool, and put it in glass jars; as soon 
as the syrup is a little cooled, pour it over them ; let 
them remain in a cool place until the next day, then 
secure the jars as directed previously. Pine-apple done 
in this way is a delicious preserve. The usual manner 
of preserving it, by putting it into the syrup without 
first boiling it, makes it little bettor than sw'oetenod 
leather. 

Pine-Apple Jelly.—T ake a perfectly ripe and sound 
pine-apple, cut ofi* the outside, cut in small pieces ; bruise 
them, and to each pound put a teacup of Avater ; put it 
in a preserving-kettle over the fire; cover the kettle, 
and let them boil for tAVonty minutes; then strain it, 
and squeeze it through a bit of muslin. For each pound 
of fruit take a pound of sugar ; put a teacup of water to 
each pound; set it over the fire until it is dissolved ; 
then add the pine-apple juice. For each quart of tho 
syrup clarify an ounce of tho best isinglass, and stir it 
in, let it boil until, by taking somo on a plate to cool, 
you find it a stiff jelly. Secure it as directed. 

Quince Marmalade.—G ather the fruit when quite 
ripe; pare, quarter, and core it; boil the skins in the 
water, measuring a teacupful to a pound of fruit; when 
they are soft, mash and strain them, and put back tho 
water into tho proserving-kettle ; add tho quinces, and 
boil them until they are soft enough to mash fine; rub 
through a sieve, and put three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit; stir them well togother, and 
boil them over a sIoav fire until it Avill fall like jolly 
from a spoon. Put it in pots or tumblers, and secure it, 
when cold, Avith paper sealed to the edge of tho jar Avith 
the white of an egg. 

Candied Orange or Lemon-Peel.—T ake the fruit, cut 
it lengthwise, reipove all the pulp and interior skin, then 
put the peel into strong salt and Avater for six days ; tlion 
boil them in spring Avater until they are soft, and place 
them in a sieve to drain ; make a thin syrup Avith a pound 
of sugar candy to a quart of water; boil them in it for 
half an hour, or till they look clear ; make a thick syrup 
with sugar and as much water as Avill melt it; put in 
the peel, and boil thorn over a sIoav fire until the syrup 
candies in the pan ; then take them out, poAvdor pounded 
sugar over them, and dry them before tho fire in a cool 
oven. 

Fruit Wafers for Dessert.— Take currants, cherries, 
apricots, or any other fruit; put them into an earthen jar 
in a kettle of water, and when scalded strain them 


through a sieve; to every pint of juice add the same 
weight of finely sifted sugar and the white of a small 
egg ; heat all together until it becomes quite thick ; then 
put it upon buttered paper in a slow oven ; let them re¬ 
main until they Avill quit the paper, then turn them, and 
leave them in tho oven until quite dry; cut them into 
shapes, and keep them betAveen paper in a box near the 
fire. 

TOMATOES. 

This delicious, wholesome vegetable is spoiled by the 
manner it is served upon the table. It is not one time 
in a hundred more than half cooked ; it is simply scalded, 
and served as a sour porridge. It should be cooked three 
hours—it cannot be cooked in one. The fruit should bo 
cut in halves, and tho seeds scraped out. The mucilage 
of tho pulp may be saved, if desired, by straining out the 
seeds and adding it to tho fruit, Avhich should boil 
rapidly for an hour and simmer three hours more until 
the water is dissolved and the contents of the saucepan 
a pulp of mucilaginous matter, which is much improved 
by putting in the pan, either before putting in the fruit or 
while it is cooking, an ounce of butter and half a pound 
of fat bacon cut fine, to half a peck of tomatoes, and 
a small pepper-pod, with salt to suit tho taste. The fat 
adds a pleasant flavor, and makes the dish actual food, 
instead of a more relish. The pan must be carofnlly 
watched, and but little fire used, and tho mass stirred 
often to prevent burning, towards the last, Avheii the 
water is nearly all evaporated. The dish may be ren¬ 
dered still more attractive and rich as food by breaking 
in two or three eggs and stirring vigorously just enough 
to allow tho eggs to become Avell cooked. 

Tomatoes, thoroughly cooked, may be put in tight 
cans, and kept any length of time; or the pulp may be 
spread upon plates and dried in the sun or a sIoav oven, 
and kept as Avell as dried pumpkin, dried apples, peaches, 
or pears, and will bo found equally excellent in winter. 

For every-day use, a quantity sufficient for tho use of 
a family a Aveek may bo cooked at once, and afterwards 
eaten cold or warmed over. We bog of those who use 
this excellent fruit to try Avhat cooking Avill do for it. It 
has boon eaten half-cooked long enough. It never 
should bo dished until dry enough to be taken from the 
dish to the plates with a fork instead of a spoon. 

Tomato Sauce.—T ake one dozen of ripe tomatoes, put 
them into a stone jar, stand them in a cool oven until 
quite tender. When cold, take tho skins and stalks from 
them, mix the pulp in the liquor which you Avill find iu 
the jar, but do not strain it, add two teaspoonfuls of tho 
best powdered ginger, a dessertspoonful of salt, a head of 
garlic chopped flue, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a des¬ 
sertspoonful of Chili vinegar or a little Cayenne pepper. 
Put into small-mouthed sauco bottles, sealed. Kept in a, 
cool place, it Avill keep good for years. It is ready for 
use as soon as made, hut the flavor is better after a week 
or two. Should it not appear to keep, turn it out, add 
more ginger; it may require more salt and Cayenne 
pepper. It is a long-tried receipt, a great improvement to 
curry. Tho skins should bo put into a Avide-mouthed 
bottle, Avith a little of the different ingredients, as they 
are useful for hashes or steAVs. 

Steaved Tomatoes.—S lice the tomatoes into a tinned 
saucepan; season Avith pepper and salt, and place bits 
of butter over the top; put on the lid close, and stew 
tAVonty minutes. After this, stir them frequently, let¬ 
ting them stew till well done; a spoonful or two of 
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vinegar is an improvement. This is excellent with 
roast heef or mutton. 

Tomato Prkserves. —Take the round yellow variety 
as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then to seven pounds of 
tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and let them 
stand over night; take the tomatoes out of the sugar, and 
boil the syrup, removing the scum ; put in the tomatoes, 
and boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes; remove the 
fruit again, and boil until tho syrup thickens. On cool¬ 
ing, put the fruit into jars, and pour the syrup over it, 
and add a few slices of lemon to each jar, and you will 
have something to please the taste of the most fastidious. 

To Pickle Tomatoes.— Always use those which arc 
thoroughly ripe. The small rouud ones are decidedly 
the best. Do not prick them, as most receipt-books direct. 
Let them lie in strong brine three or four days, then put 
them down in layers in youM jars, mixing with them 
small onions aud pieces of horseradish ; then pour on the 
vinegar (cold), which should be first spiced as for pep¬ 
pers ; let there be a spice-bag to throw into every pot. 
Cover them carefully, aud set them by in the collar for a 
full month before using. 

Tomato Catsup. —Take ripe tomatoes, and scald them 
just Huflicient to allow you to take off the skin ; then let 
them stand for a day, covered with salt; strain them tho¬ 
roughly to remove the seeds ; then to every two quarts, 
three ounces of cloves, two of black pepper, two nut¬ 
megs, and a very little Cayenne pepper, with a little salt; 
boil the liquor for half au hour, and then let it cool and 
settle; add a pint of the best cider vinegar, after which 
bottle it, corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always 
in a cool place. 

Another Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil 

them until they are soft; squeeze them through a fine 
wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, one pint 
and a half of salt, two ouuces of cloves, quarter of a 
pound of allspice, two ounces of Cayenne pepper, three 
teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five heads of garlic skinned 
and separated ; mix together, and boil about three hours ; 
or until reduced to about one-half; then bottle, without 
straining. 

SUMMER BEVERAGES. 

To Make Capillaire,— Mix six eggs, well beat up, 
with fourteen pounds of loaf-sugar and three pounds of 
coarse sugar ; put them into three quarts of water, boil 
it twice, skim it well, aud add a quarter of a pint of 
orauge-fiower water ; strain it through a jelly-bag, and 
put it into bottles for use. A spoonful or two of this 
syrup, put into a draught of either cold or warm water, 
makes it drink exceedingly pleasant. 

Ginger Beer. —The following is a very good way to 
make it; Take of ginger, bruised or sliced, one and a 
half ounce; cream of tartar, one ounce ; loaf sugar, one 
pound ; one lemon sliced ; put them into a pan, aud pour 
six quarts of boiliug water upon them. When nearly 
cold, put in a little yeast, and stir it for about a minute. 
Let it stand till next day, then strain and bottle it. It is 
fit to drink in tliree days, but will not keep good longer 
than a fortnight. The corks should be tied down, and 
the bottles placed upright in a cool place. 

Fine Mead.— Boat to a strong froth the whites of three 
eggs, and mix them with six gallons of water ; sixteen 
quarts of strained honey ; and the yellow rind of two 
dozen large lemons, pared very thin. Boil all together, 
during three-quarters of au hour; skimming it well. 
Then put it into a tub; aud when lukewarm add three 


tablespoonfuls of the best fresh yeast. Cover it, and 
leave it to ferment. When it has done working, transfer 
it to a barrel, with tho lemon-peel in the bottom. Let it 
stand six months ; then bottle it. 

Caruonated Syrup Water. —Put into a tumbler lem¬ 
on, raspberry, strawberry, pine-apple, or any other acid 
syrup, sufficient in quantity to flavor the beverage very 
highly. Then pour in very cold ice-water till the glass 
is half full. Add half a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
(to bo obtained at the druggist’s), aud stir it well in with 
a teaspoon. It will foam up to the top immediately, and 
must be drank during tho effervescence. 

By keeping the syrup aud the carbonate of soda in the 
house, and mixing them as above with ice-water, you 
can at any time have a glass of this very pleasant drink ; 
precisely similar to that which you get at the shops. 
The cost will be infinitely loss. 

Nectar. —Take a pound of the best raisins, seeded 
and chopped ; four lemons, sliced thin ; and the yellow 
rind pared ofl’ from two other lemons ; and two pounds 
of powdered loaf-sugar. Put into a porcelain preserving- 
kettle two gallons of water. Set it over the fire, and boil 
it half an hour ; then, while the Avater is boiling hard, 
put in the raisins, lemons, and sugar, and continue the 
boiling for ten minutes. Pour the mixture into a v^essel 
with a close cover, and let it stand four days, stirring 
it twice a day. Then strain it through a linen bag, aud 
bottle it. It will be fit for use. in a fortnight. Drink it 
from wine-glasses, with a small bit of ice in each. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Spanish Biscuits. —Beat the yolks of eight eggs nearly 
half an hour, then beat in eight spoonfuls of loaf-sugar; 
beat the whites to a strong froth, then beat them well 
with your yolks aud sugar nearly half an hour ; put in 
four spoonfuls of flour and a little lemon cut exceedingly 
fine, and bake them on papers. 

Jumbles.—R asp on sugar, rinds of two lemons; dry, 
reduce to powder, aud sift it with as much more as will 
make one pound. Mix it Avith one pound of flour, four 
Avell-beaten eggs, and six ounces of Avarm butter. Drop 
the mixture on buttered tins, and bake in a very sIoav 
oven, for tAventy or thirty minutes. Should look pale, but 
be perfectly crisp. 

A Rich Cake.—F our pounds of fine flour, well dried, 
four pounds of fresh butter, two pounds of loaf-sugar, 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, pounded and sifted fine, 
the same of nutmegs. To every pound of flour add eight 
eggs; wash four pounds of currants, let them be well 
picked and dried before the fire; blanch a pound of 
sweet almonds, and cut them length Aviso very thin; a 
pound of .citron, one pound of candied orange, the same 
of candied lemon ; half a pint of brandy. When these 
are made ready, work tho butter Avith your hand to a 
cream, then beat in your sugar a quarter of an hour, 
beat tho Avhites of your eggs to a very strong froth, mix 
them with your sugar and butter; boat your yolks half 
an hour at least, aud mix them Avith your cake; then 
put in your flour, mace, aud nutmeg, keep beating it 
well till your oven is ready, pour in the brandy, and 
beat the currants and almonds lightly in. Tie three 
sheets of Avhito paper rouud the bottom of your hoop, 
to keep it from running out, rub it well with butter, put 
in your cake, lay the sAveetmeats in layers, with cake 
betAveen each layer, and, after it is risen and colored, 
cover it Avith paper before your oven is stopped uj) ;*ifc 
will require three hours to bake properly. 
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To Make Almond Icing fou a Bride Cake.— Beat tho 
•whites of three eggs to a strong froth, heat a pound of 
almonds very lino with rose-water, mix them, with the 
eggs, lightly together; put in by degrees a pound of 
common loaf-sugar in pow'der. When the cake is baked 
enough, take it out, and lay on the icing, then put it in 
to brown. 

Eoly-Poly Pudding. —Make a rich pudding-paste with 
flour and butter, without suet, but as light as possible. 
Koll it out thin, and cut it to the breadth of eight or 
ten inches, making it at tho same time as long as you 
please ; but half a pound of flour and live ounces of but¬ 
ter, wetted with water, will probably bo suflicient when 
rolled out quite smooth; then spread upon it a thick 
layer of raspberry, currant, or any other sort of jam, but 
leave about an inch of all the edges bare. That done, 
roll it round ; tho roll of paste will secure the fruit, and 
the ends must be twisted together for the same purpose. 
Wrap it in a nicely floured cloth, and boil it for two to 
three hours, according to size. 

Take it up quite hot, and when served, cut it crosswise. 
It may appear homely, but it is an excellent and much- 
admired pudding. 

Scores, a plain sort op Biscuit. —Two ounces of but¬ 
ter to three quarters of a iiouud of flue flour, mixed into 
a paste with skimmed milk. Roll as thin as possible. 
Cut them about tho size of a small plate, prick, and bake 
them. 

BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of faro are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

July. 

Boiled lamb. 

Young potatoes. Peas. 

Roast ducks. 


Ground-rice pudding. 

Red-currant tart. 

Hashed duck. 

Young potatoes. Stewed beans. 

Flounders. 

Cabinet pudding. 

Jelly. 

Open tart. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Sponges.— When sponges get greasy and 
dirty, put them into a jar, and cover them with milk. 
Let them stand for twelve hours, and then wash well 
in cold water. 

To Clean Tin, Brass, and Britannia Metal.— Take 
of powdered rottenstone and soft soap each half a pound, 
four drops of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid), a teaspoon- 
ful of sweet oil, and a tablespoonful of turpentine; mix 
in a basin until quite smooth—use a wooden spoon or a 
stick to mix it—and keep it in a jar. Put this on tho 
things with a piece of flannel, and, while damp, rub it 
otF with a piece of soft linen; then polish with a leather 
dipped in fine dry whiting. 

Choice and JIanagement op Tooth-Brushes. —After 
the general care required by the teeth themselves, there 


is no article of personal comfort and cleanliness demand¬ 
ing greater nicety of choice and management than the 
tooth-brush employed in our daily toilet. In the choice, 
that brush should be selected which is the finest and 
softest, and has the bristles the most evenly and closely 
set; and in the management, all that will be required to 
preserve it in an admirable condition for the gums and 
teeth will bo, after using, to immerse it in a tumbler of 
clear water twice, pressing the bristles against the side 
of the glass to wash out the powder, and then gently 
rubbing quite dry over a cloth stretched tightly over 
tho foreflngor. This manipulation rec^uires a moment 
or two in the execution, and, if once adopted, will not 
fail to be constantly employed. 

The Care op Carpets. —When carpets are taken up, 
be careful in removing the tin-tacks, so that the edges 
of the carpet are not torn, then roll up the carpets with 
the upper part inside, and carry them away to be beaten. 
As soon as the carpets are removed, throw a few old tea- 
leaves, not too wet, over the floor, sweep the room out, 
and afterwards wash the boards with a wet flannel, but 
be careful not to throw too much water about, as it Is 
liable to injure the ceilings of the rooms below. While 
the floor is drying, beat tho carpets, by hanging them 
over a stout line and beating them, first on one side and 
then on the other, with a long, smooth stick. After the 
carpet is beaten, it may bo dragged over a lawn or else 
brushed on both sides with a carpet-broom. If faded or 
greasy in many parts, an ox-gall mixed with a pailful 
of cold water, or a little grated raw potato and cold 
water, mixed together and sponged over the places, and 
then wiped dry with soft cloths, will make them look 
clean and bright. 

Walnut Catsup. —To half a sieve of walnut-shells 
put two quarts of water, with some salt; let it stand in 
a pan for ten days, then break tho shell up in the water, 
and let it drain through a sieve—put a heavy weight on 
to express the juice; then put it on the fire, and skim 
off all scum that may arise; now boil the liquor with 
half a pound of shallots, one ounce of cloves, one of 
mace, one of pepper whole, and one of garlic; let all 
simmer till tho shallots sink, then put the liquor into a 
pan till cold ; bottle and cork closely, and tie a bladder 
over. It should stand six months before using; should 
it ferment during that time, it must bo again boiled and 
skimmed. 

A Hint to Housemaids.— Previous to sweeping a bed¬ 
room, mop it well over with a dry thrum mop. By this 
means all the light dust will be collected, and nothing 
but tho heavy particles remain, and tho furniture, beds, 
etc. escape much dust. 

To Prevent Milk from Turning Sour.— To each quart 
of milk, add fifteen grains of bicarbonate of soda. This 
addition will not affect the taste of the milk, and it pro¬ 
motes digestion. 

To Clean Paint that is not Varnished. —Put upon 
a plate some of tlie best whiting; have ready some clean 
warm water, and a piece of flannel, which dip into the 
water and squeeze nearly dry ; then take as much whit¬ 
ing as will adhere to it, apply it to the paint, when a 
little rubbing will instantly remove any dirt or grease; 
wash well off with water, and rub dry with a soft cloth. 
Paint thus cleaned looks equal to new, and, without 
doing the least injury to the most delicate color, it will 
preserve the paint much longer than if cleaned with 
soap; and it does not require more than half the time 
usually occupied in cleaning. 
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THE QUEEN OF INVENTIONS—THE SEWING 
MACHINE. 

I 'wisdom dwell with prudence, find find out know¬ 
ledge of witty inventions.—P iiovekbs viii. 12. 

It is the wise decree of God that men shall work, 

subdue the world,” restore it, so far as human strength 
and skill can, to its original beauty and fruitfulness. 
The physical strength and inventive faculties of man, 
preponderating, as they do, over those of woman,* mark 
him as the agent by whom the hard labor of the world 
is to be done, and the inventions that aid that labor dis¬ 
covered. Also, the lighter tasks of woman, so far as 
these can bo aided by machinery, are under this depart¬ 
ment of man’s inventive genius. 

We do not hero enter into any discussion on the com¬ 
parative equality of the sexes; their capacities are not 
to be measured in this way. As well might we compare 
light and gravitation—the one power never seen, the 
other always obtruded, and both alike indispensable to 
life. 

Let us say, then, that man is the agent to “find out 
knowledge of witty inventions,” and no one he has ever 
found out seems likely to add more to human comfort 
than this apparently little device for lightening the tasks 
of woman. 

The world has been moved, the hard-hearted world, 
by the laments over that portion of gentle womanhood 
whose sad destiny it was to earn a scanty livelihood 
by sewing. Every feeling of pity has responded to the 
appeals made and descriptions drawn of the “ pale woifian 
plying her sickly trade.” Those noble spirits who do 
not content themselves with barren synopathy rose up, 
and sought, by energetic striving, to alleviate this con¬ 
dition of the sulferers, who starved or sinned if they did 
not resort to the needle, and died by inches if they did 
take it up. But Vanity Fair must have her furbelows. 
Fashion would not remit the tasks of the needle; avarice, 
the severe partner of vanity, urged the victims to the last 
moment of existence. In vain, Christian men and women 
of note and high place strove to remedy this state of 
martyrdom. Poets sang, novelists wrote, preachers ex¬ 
horted, legislators framed laws to guard the needle¬ 
women ; all that was elfected was a feeble palliation of 
the evil. Now, however, it is gone from the face of the 
earth. What philanthropy failed to accomplish, what 
religion, poetry, eloquence, and reason had sought in 
vain, has been produced by— the Sewing Machine. 

By this invention the needlewoman is enabled to per¬ 
form her labors in comfort; tasks that used to require 
the midnight watches by the pale light of a single lamp, 
and drag through, perhap.s, twenty hours, she can now 
complete in two or three hours. She is thus able to rest 
at night, and have time through the day for family occu¬ 
pations and enjoyments. Is not this a great gain for the 
world ? 

This is not all. The Sewing Machine will, after a time, 
effectually banish ragged and unclad humanity from 
every class. The extreme facility with which garments 
are made by its help will enable thousands, ay, hun¬ 

* See “Woman’s Biographical Dictionary,” published 
by the Harpers, New York. 
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dreds of thousands, to have now clothes, who belong to 
those classes hitherto di'essod in the worn-out, unfitting 
garments bestowed by charity. The very poor women 
among servants and workpeople seldom have any in¬ 
genuity with the needle ; they can often buy cheap and 
strong new fabrics, but they cannot make them up, and, 
heretofore, the making of the garment often cost more 
than the cloth. Now, the Sewing Machine, at a very 
small cost, sews up the seams; or, a ready-made garment 
can be purchased nearly as cheap as the cloth of which 
it is made. In all Benevolent Institutions these Machines 
are now in operation, and do, or may do, a hundred times 
more towards clothing the indigent and feeble than the 
united fingers of all the charitable and willing ladies 
collected through the civilized world could possibly 
perform. 

Wo have spoken first of the advantage of this inven¬ 
tion to the poor as the most ostensible and just to be 
considered. It is useless in our country to allude to 
that old world fallacy, the long ago exploded notion 
that machines interfere with individual labor. When 
the Stocking Machines were first introduced in England, 
they met clamorous opposition from that class of political 
economists who contended it was right that nine-tenths 
of the whole population of the civilized world should 
go stockingless, so that a few thousands of old women 
and boys might earn a shilling a day by hand knitting! 
Now, who believes that theory ? A similar class of ex¬ 
clusives wore offended at Arkwright’s wonderful inven¬ 
tion, the Spinning Jenny. It was nothing to them that 
working men and women could go clean and comfort¬ 
able, that health and neatness, and their concomitants, 
virtues and blessings, might enter the poor laboring 
man’s house, with cotton goods at a price for every¬ 
body’s wear. No! They thought the health, virtue, 
and comfort of the world at large should be sacrificed 
to the temporary inconvenience of change of empioy- 
ment for the few who earned a paltry stipend by the 
spinning wheel or the hand loom. This delusion has 
passed away. The poor working people can, if tenqierdte 
and industrious, now clothe themselves and families 
neatly, even fashionably. 

In the wealthier homes of our land, where wo rise 
beyond the actual need of woman’s work to support the 
family, the Sewing Machine is a trea.sure. Instead of 
busy fingers and vacant minds, young ladies throughout 
all the country can have the opportunity of improving 
their minds and gaining what are styled the “accom¬ 
plishments” of education, while aiding their mothers 
in all the sowing for the family. How many an excel¬ 
lent mother, anxious to save everything for the educa¬ 
tion and advancement of a numerous family, has sat 
and stitched at the never-ending, ever-beginning sewing 
of her household, till li^ was nothing but a dull round 
of everlasting toil, and too often have eyesight and 
health, as well as hope and spirits, sunk under the 
burden! Now, a few dollars invested in a Sewing 
Machine—a club of ladies might join in a neighborhood 
—and the long seams, the never ending hems, the hard 
stitching are all done as by fairy fingers. No wasting 
application, stooping over the needle, without time for 
outdoor exercise, wearying for 'want of change, will bo 
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felt l)y those -woinen who have in their possession a 
good Sewing Machine.* The best is, usually, in the long 
run, the cheapest. There is a great variety; all have 
their advantages and admirers. We can only speak 
safely of those we know host. That of Wheeler k Wil¬ 
son combines more merits than any other, with excellent 
workmanship in its arrangement, a firm stitch that does 
not ravel, a hommer that saves time and trouble; in 
short, it seems as nearly perfect as the human genius 
can make such an instrument, that must be somewhat 
complicated. 

We shall have more to say on this matter, as we in¬ 
tend to make our readers thoroughly understand the 
merits and advantages of the Sewing Machine. 

The following article is worthy a place in our Table: 
the writer has evidently thougtit over her subject. 

PARENTAL DECISION. 

Taking up, not long since, in the house of a friend, a 
number of the Mothers' Magazine, our eye fell upon the 
following:— 

“ I know a little child who, when pleasant, is quite 
agreeable, but who has a naughty habit 6f screaming 
when anything is said or done not quite right. Its mo¬ 
ther seems to try hard to chock it, but does not succeed. 
If any one could tell some good method to pursue, we 
should bo glad to hear it.” 

We were a little surprised at this statement and de¬ 
sire for information. That the case is not a rare one is 
true, as almost every one has witnessed instances of the 
kind; but the reason of this ‘‘screaming” wo should 
think sufliciently obvious to any one desiring the know¬ 
ledge. This bare statement shows both the disposition 
of the child and the parent. It shows in the latter a 
false affection for the child, and an inclination to yield 
to its wishes, even when her judgment points to denial, 
rather than withhold what would give it present plea¬ 
sure ; and an additional reason is often the trouble it 
will give her to make the denial. 

The child may wish for a visit or a ride when it is 
inconvenient for it to pay the one or take the other; 
the mother will say: “No, my dear, not to-day;” 
hero a strain of toazing begins, increasing in force as it 
sees its mother hesitate or show signs of yielding ; or 
she may try to reason the matter with the child, and 
prolong a worse than useless controver.sy upon the sub¬ 
ject, which scarcely ends with the next fifteen minutes 
or half hour, and then ends by the child gaining the 
desired point, because the mother is thoroughly wearied 
out; or, if the thing is positively impossible, a fit of 
ill-humor succeeds, perhaps for the rest of the day. The 
mother often, weary with the numerous cares of her 
household, or dispirited and unwell, finds it far easier 
to procure for the child the desired object, at almost any 
inconvenience—which at once restores good humor, 
because the child has had its own way—than to perse¬ 
vere in withholding it, and inllict a punishment for 
screaming, which would always be the only right course. 

Tour child is aware of your weakness, knows by what 
modes it best accomplishes its end. Had it never re¬ 
ceived a thing for crying, these fits of “ screaming” 
would never have occurred ; by systematic firmness and 
discipline passion and obstinacy may with equal cer¬ 
tainty bo subdued. 


* "Wheeler & Wilson, 505 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The child shows a discernment, firmne.ss, and perse¬ 
verance worthy of a much nobler cause, and which, 
rightly directed, would prove rich blessings in after life, 
and which, exercised to the same extent by the parent, 
would insure an obedient, pleasant, and always lovable 
child ; for it is not so much knowledge the parent needs 
as a steady firmness, keeping in subjection maternal 
feelings which interfere with the proper mode of pro¬ 
ceeding. 

You cannot with impunity indulge the child of any 
disposition in every wish, much less one of the disposi¬ 
tion under consideration. Unlimited indulgence will 
ever produce fits of ill humor and sullenness when 
things are not according to its mind, and an irritable, 
fretful, faultfinding, and selfish disposition will be the 
result—nothing will ever please, no matter how much 
time and pains be expended upon it. 

These fits of screaming will be out-grown, but never 
the results of their having been allowed; this fretful, 
unsatisfied disposition W'ill follow it to mature years, 
destroying or diminishing the happiness of the whole 
life; and not only does it involve the ruin of its own 
happiness, but that also of the parents, and of the friend 
with whom the spoiled child may sustain intimate re¬ 
lations. It is true that religious principle may interfere, 
and a work of reformation be commenced ; a work it may 
well be called, for such it will indeed prove, of time and 
patience; for what has grown with the growth and 
strengthened with the strength at mature years may 
well compare with the refolding and twining together 
of the slender cord, at first so easily snapped with the 
fingers, until it shall have numbered the months and 
years which have strengthened this trait of character. 

Self-denial must bo practised ; it is a law of our being, 
our very nature demands it; how desirable then that it 
be taught us in our earlier years, when the lesson will 
be comparatively easy ! Not only by its absence is hap¬ 
piness destroyed, but usefulness is restricted. How 
slight must ever be the infiuence for good of an exacting, 
repining, and selfish person! Such manifest no desire 
to be useful only so far as it contributes to their own 
gratification, or, at least, does not interfere with their 
comfort, pleasure, or ease. 

should never be first in our thoughts; wo should 
give the preference to another, and the very act of self- 
denial will confer greater happiness than any selfish 
appropriation of pleasure or ease is over capable of doing. 
The sweetest and purest joy is that of the unselfish 
heart. Jessie Atherton. 

WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

“What’s in a name?” Very much. There are asso¬ 
ciations connected with names that give pleasure or 
pain ; ideas of the beautiful or ridiculous. It is pleasant 
to trace the signification of, and the associations con¬ 
nected with names, and the mind recurs to one and 
another author who have immortalized them in prose or 
verse. 

Beatrice, which signifies making happy, has been the 
theme of one of the most gifted of the' Italian poets 
(Dante) in lays of love ; Shakspearo gives this name to 
the heroine of one of his finest comedies; Shelley has 
caused a Beatrice to figure in one of his tragedies as the 
high-souled but ill-fated daughter of the unnatural Cenci. 

Clara means clear, and is the name of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s heroines. 

Felicia, happy, a name not always properly applied. 
One of England’s gifted ladies bore this name, but was 
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far from being happy. He to whom she had given her 
heart’s idolatry was a rover, and found more enjoyment 
in the world than in the society of his wife, thus making 
the life of one ho had promised to love and cherish 
miserable. 

Letitia denotes Joy, This name has not been in all 
cases etymologically applied ; like the former, it belonged 
to one of England’s poetesses. Judging from her writ¬ 
ings, a blight seems to have fallen upon her heart in 
youth which no after joys could efface. 

Some names bear their siguiJlcation on their faces, 
such as Patience, Prudence, etc. However good these 
may bo, it seems an act of injustice to inflict them on a 
child. Barbara is derived from our word barbarous. 
Poor Barbara Alien, whom ihepoet has censured for her 
cruelty to her lover, could not help it; it was her 
parents’ fault—giving her such a barbarous name. 

Ada has been made classical by the genius of Byron— 

“ Is thine eye like thy mother’s, my fair child, 

Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart?” 

The name is Saxon, a corruption of Eada, an old Saxon 
name signifying happiness. EadUh, now Edith, and Ida 
are from the same. 

Elizabeth (Hebrew) signifies the oath of God. It sounds 
like a strong name, appropriate to such a woman as 
Elizabeth of England. 

Emma (German), from Amme, a nurse, one who nurses 
or cares for and watches over another, tender, affection¬ 
ate, the same as Eatrophine among the Greeks. 

Isabel (Spanish), the same as Elizabeth with the Span¬ 
ish, as they always thus translate the name. It is said 
to signify olive-complexioned. 

Mary (Hebrew) means Exalted. It is a famous name 
in both sacred and profane history; in all ages it has 
been literally exalted. 

Matilda (German) signifies noble or honorable lady. 

The names of women are often significant. What shall 
we say of the men ? There is not much of poetry connected 
with those in modern use, but where can we find finer 
specimens of the noble and poetic than Roderic Dhu 
and Marmion‘1 How beautifully has Scott portrayed 
the death of these— 


“ Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! 
Wore the last words of Marmion.” 

“Motionless and moanloss drew 
His last breath, bold Roderic Dhu.” 



If names were used etymologically, that of Julius 
would bo much in requisition at the present day. Leigh 
Hunt translates it, Mossy-beardal; it might be justly 
applied to those who sport the elegant moustache, whis¬ 
kers, and imperial. 

That there are diflicultios arising from many persons 
having the same name is soon felt if you live in a large 
city. John Smith, for instance—was well illustrated in 
the story of “Mrs. Daffodil’s Expedition in Search of 
Mrs. Smith.” Names that aro too long, that is, too many 
for one individual, also occasion trouble to the owners 
thereof, as illustrated by the following anecdote:_ 

“Of all the nations in the world, the Spanish aro 
famous for having long names. A poor Spaniard, hav¬ 
ing for his only companion a wretched old nag, arrived 
at a small village in Franco whore they had but one inn 
and scanty accommodations. It was already past mid- 
night, the rain fell in torrents; the poor Spaniard was 
completely drenched. Having knocked at the door, 
mine host arose, and asked who was there. The Spaniard 


replied: Don Sanchez Alfonzo Ramirez Francisco Do¬ 
mingo de Roxas y de. Fuentes. 

The landlord, who had only one spare bed, replied, in 
an angry tone, that he could not lodge so many persons, 
and returned to his bed, leaving the luckless wight to 
find a night’s lodging as best ho could. The Spaniard 
found to his sorrow that there was something in a 
name.” 


VARIETIES IN VERSE. 

{From the Italian.) 

With joyful notes birds greet the spring. 

And fairest flowers their odors fling ; 

But wicked love pretends to sigh 
’Cause the fair things so soon must die. 

Poor child I cries spring, thy happiest hours— 
Will they last longer than my flowers ? 

{From the French.) 

WITH A LOCK OF GKAT HAIR. 

Despise it not because ’tis gray, 

Nor cast the gift with scorn away. 

It tells of love as warm and truo 
As ever youthful bosom knew ; 

But, purer far than love of youth, 

It needs no bluish to own its truth. 

Nor faltering tongue a love to tell. 

Such as might angels’ bosoms swell. 

Mount Vernon Association. —We have received one 
more name to bo added to the list of subscribers. 

Jane Gallaher, $.3, Mifliintown, Pa. 

Miss S. J. Hale’s Boardino and Day School for 
Touno L.U5IES, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furni.sh the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars aro carefully attended to. 

^ Reference's: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. T. ; Henry 
t'^Vethake, LL.D., Win. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

Our Health Department. —Wo would call the parti¬ 
cular attention of our readers to these papers. The sub¬ 
ject now under discussion, namely, the care of infancy, 
is of the greatest importance. Dr. Wilson is very clear 
in his descriptions, and understands well what he so 
ably brings before the reader. His articles are worth 
the price of the Book in every family where there are 
children. 

Errata. —The reader is requested to look over Editors’ 
TaJile for June, and make these corrections :— 

Pago 5 .d 7, first column, liith lino from medal, for Hon. 
Charles L. Kruft read Kraft. Line 20, for Hon. Coleman 
Zellott read Yellott. 

To OUR Correspondents. —The following articles are 
accepted ; the writers must not be disappointed if these 
are not published for many months to come. “The 
Artist’s Story”—“Song”—“The Birth of the Pearls”— 
“To the Absent One”—“From Gloom to Gleam”—“The 
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Maniac King”—“The Angel Mother’s Visit”—“ Angels 
are there”—“ Weaving”—“'A Budget of Curiosities”— 
“All Alone”—“In the Distance”—“The Vale of Ela”— 

“ Grandmother’s Garden”—“ The Beacon-Light”—“ The 
Seasons of the Heart”—“I am Weary”—“ Waiting for 
the llain”—“Twelfth Night”—“Ten Years”—“Unbe¬ 
loved”—“Long Ago”—“A Spring Memory”—“There 
is Something still to Cheer Us”—and “ A Scotch Mist.” 

The following articles are declined: “Things I Love” 
—“A Beautiful System” (quite ingenious, but we have 
so many MSS. on hand that the “System” might be 
obsolete before wo could make it known)—“ The Early 
Dead”—“ Spring”—” The Birds”—” Echoes”—” Love is 
Young”—” The Dream”—” Love’s Prayer” and the other 
poems (these have merit, but we have no room to spare) 
—” Historical Abstract”—” Haven Hall”—” New Shoes” 
(the young writer lacks experience in life, wants a better 
knowledge of books and some practice in authorship j 
all these qualifications may bo gained ; work and wait) 
—“A Tribute” (noble sentiments, but inferior poetry)— 
“ Glimpses of Cloud-Land”—” Elsewhere”—” A Plea for 
June”—“To the Mocking-Bird”—”Woman’s Place”— 
“A Laugh”—“Morning, Noon, and Night,” and the 
fitory (wo have not room, but some other editor might 
like it, so we do not name it here)—” Faro well”—” Baby 
Nell”—” Light and Darkness”-” Loaves”—” May” (too 
late for spring poems)—“When I would Die” “My 
Own Name”—” The Great Aim in Life”—” Short Metre” 
—“Gold”—“Why do We Grieve?”-” A Summer Excur- 
gion”—“The Great West—Where is It?’—“Troubles in 
Difo”—“Thank.sgiving Dinners”—“ Hasty Marriages” 
—“The Way to be Happy at Home” (the writer thinks 
07 ie in the family is the only way to secure peace, the 
great essential to happiness; he may be happy so, but 
lie is not very happy in the description of his happiness) 
—” Little by Little”-“ The Spring and its Stream” (very 
good, but no room ; the author has not sent his address 

_post-marks cannot be depended upon)—and “ Autumn 

Foliage.” 


Ijciiltlj Dtpartiiuiit. 

BY JNO. 8TAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Mothers should Nurse their Children.— When a 
Diother has consulted her physician, when she has care¬ 
fully reviewed all her habits, and it is decided that it 
would bo improper for her to nurse her child herself, a 
wet-nurse may bo clioseu in preference to raising by 
hand ; and we would advise this course, if a suitable 
one can be obtained. But we insist most earnestly that 
mothers resort neither to liand-raising nor wet-nursing 
if they can possibly perform their maternal duties them¬ 
selves. That it is the duty of mothers to nurse their 
offspring seems to us so plain and obvious, so accordant 
with the teachings of nature, that we could not possibly 
believe that this duty would be shunned in the absence 
of the numerous examples to the contrary. 

Surely no woman who will honestly inquire, “What 
is my duty in this respect ?” and who will then follow the 
dictates of her own better judgment, and the maternal 
promptings of her own heart, will for a moment think 
of committing her precious charge into the hands of a 
stranger, when this can possibly be avoided. And yet 
—with sorrow wo record it—there are mothers who are 
so subservient to the requisitions of a spurious and un¬ 
natural civilization, so misled by the seductive charms 


of the fashionable world, that they disregard the high 
and sacred obligations imposed on them by the God of 
nature, and forego those sweet maternal joys which 
none but a loving, natural, nursing mother can feel, 
and which are as far superior to the frothy pleasures of 
fashionable life as the real and natural are to tlie false 
and artificial; as superior as the works of the Author of 
all wisdom are to the vain inventions of fallible, deluded 
men; as high above the hollow conventionalities and 
the so-called pleasures of the fashionable world as the 
heavens are high above the earth. Maternity has its 
peculiar pains and trials, but there is a just compensa¬ 
tion in all things ; and the tender, dutiful mother who 
watches around the couch of her sleeping infiint, who 
ministers to all its wants herself, has pleasures peculiarly 
her own, and pleasures so pure, so holy, so exalted as 
to beggar description. Well might Mrs. Welby say, in 
one of her sw'eet strains:— 

“For ’tis a sight that angel ones above 

May stoop to gaze on from their bowers of bliss, 
When Innocence upon the breast of Love 
Is cradled, in a sinful world like this.” 

A mother who fails, without good cause, to discharge 
her maternal obligations, may escape some of the cares 
incident to the rearing of children ; but at the same time 
she deprives herself of the greatest enjoyments of which 
the human heart is susceptible, and she is guilty of 
criminal injustice to her ofifspriug which must weigh 
heavily on her conscience and dash with bitterness all 
the pleasures of her life; and which, in many cases, must 
result in the moral or physical destruction of her child, 
with a lifelong train of unavailing regrets over the sad 
consequences of her own folly and want of faithfulness. 

What are the joys of a dutiful mother? ’Tis hereto 
note the sweet unfoldings of the bud of promise that 
nestles in her breast; ’tis hers to watch the first dawn- 
ings of intelligence; to aid the mind’s development; to 
minister to the body; to guard the morals; to calm with 
gentle strain the rising storm of passion; and then, 
when sleep has sealed the eyelids of her precious charge, 
she can gaze with ravishing delight on the sweet smile 
that plays on the lips of the little dreamer; and, as she 
sits and siugs, and thinks of the beautiful legend of 
angel visitants, she can almost see the bright forms that 
hover around! Is it possible that mothers will forego 
such pure, such heavenly joys as these for the fleeting 
and unsubstantial pleasures of the ball-room ? Can it 
bo that they will forsake the very precinct of heaven for 
the crowded purlieus of fashionable dissipation? Will 
a mother who desires to discharge the sacred obligations 
impo.sed on her commit her infant to a hireling, who 
can never feel a mother’s care, who cannot and will 
not perform a mother's part ? A hired nurse may, in¬ 
deed, furnish food for the neglected and well nigh 
motherless little one, but she will never minister to its 
mental, spiritual, and physical necessities with the 
tender solicitude of a mother. When the misguided 
parent is absent on her giddy rounds of fashionable 
folly, her poor babe will often suffer from the care¬ 
lessness and indifiereuce of the nurse ; will often writhe 
in pain from the harsh inflictions prompted by petu¬ 
lance and irapatiouce; and then, in all probability, the 
scene of ciuiel mistreatment will close for the night 
with a large dose of some stupefying drug, which sinks 
the little unfortunate into a deep, unnatural slumber 
that may prove the sloop of death, and which, if often 
repeated, must inevitably result in impaired licalth and 
an early grave. Of the dangers of narcotic drugs wo 
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have already spoken ; hut we would hero say that thou¬ 
sands of children are annually drugged to death by 
nurses when the thoughtless and careless mothers have 
not the least suspicion of the cause of death. 

How TO Choose a Wet-jS^urse. —Admitting the neces¬ 
sity of a wet-nurse in some cases, it becomes our duty 
to give some directions to mothers who are compelled to 
resort to this expedient: A wet-nurse should bo in tho 
prime of life, and free from every taint of disease, in¬ 
herited or acquired. It has already been seen how much 
tho secretion of milk is inlluonced by tho bodily condi¬ 
tion ; it is sufficient, therefore, to remark here that 
perfect health and vigor are all-important and indispen¬ 
sable essentials in the selection of a wet-nurse. And tho 
nurse should be free, not only from actual disease and 
bodily infirmity, she should bo free from any strong 
predisposition to such constitutional diseases as scrofula, 
consumption, nervous affections, etc. etc. 

The mental and moral characteristics of a wet-nurse 
are no less important than her physical condition; she 
should possess a mild, agreeable, and cheerful dispo¬ 
sition, with an inexhaustible stock of patience. It is 
a well-established fact that anger, grief, fretfulness, 
envy, and all the depressing passions, not only diminish 
the quantity of milk secreted, but actually change its 
character, converting it from the most mild and whole¬ 
some of nutriments into an irritative poison, capable of 
producing convulsions, bowel aflections, colics, and a 
train of the most serious disorders. Medical works 
abound in examples of this kind; Hr. Bedford, of New 
York, tells us of an unfortunate woman who lost her 
husband at sea, which so affected the secretion of milk 
as to cause a diarrhoea in her child which could bo con¬ 
trolled only by a change of nourishment; so soon as 
this change was made, the little patient recovered with 
little or no medicine. Were it necessary, numerous 
instances of the same kind could be adduced; enough, 
however, has been said, we trust, to convince mothers 
that the mental and moral condition of nurses is a mat¬ 
ter of the very first importance in consideration of tho 
physical welfare of tlie cliild, to say nothing of moral 
inlluences, of which we shall speak hereafter. In enu¬ 
merating the requisites of a good wet-nurse, we neglected 
to mention that her child should be about tho ago of tho 
Toster-child ; still, in our opinion, undue importance is 
attached to this by most persons, and wo are certain 
that it is a matter of small moment when compared with 
the other things to which we have adverted. 

In thus giving tho essentials of a wet-nurse, we are 
sure that wo have not exaggerated their importance—so 
fai from it, we feel conscious that wo have not presented 
them as strongly as they deserve; yet this imperfect 
sketch may servo one very useful purpose—it may show 
mothers how very difficult it is to find a suitable wet- 
nurse, and may thus tend to induce them to follow our 
advice, in considering well what they do before they give 
tho nursing of their children up to another instead of 
performing this duty themselves. 

If mothers are convinced of the truth of what has 
been said, they will bo very far from shunning their duty 
to their children for any light and frivolous cause ; and 
even when driven to do so by stern necessity, they will 
have a physician to examine carefully into the physical 
condition of tho proposed nurse ; they will satisfy them¬ 
selves fully as to her mental and moral traits; and as to 
committing a child to any Irish woman or freshly-im¬ 
ported foreigner, without tho most rigid scrutiny, they 
will never think of such a thing. ’ 

Columbus, Ga. 




Books by Mail. —Now that tho postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of tho books that we noticOi 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

“MY NOVEL;’’ or. Varieties in English Life. By 
Pisistratus Caxton. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. Library edition. In four volumes. This enter¬ 
prising firm still continue their library edition of the 
works of Bulwer. This is tho second work of the series 
of tho Caxton novels, and tho second also which they 
have issued. Price ,$4 00. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Pisistratus 
Caodon. A Novel. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Library edition. In three volumes. This, though the 
last work of tho renowned author, is the third issued by 
these publishers, it belonging to the series of the Caxton 
novels. Any word in recommendation of so well-known 
a writer is superfluous. Price $3 00. 

From G. G. EvAxs, Philadelphia:— 

THE THRONE OF DAVID ; From the Consecration of 
the She 2 Jherd of Bethlehem, to the Bebellion of Prince Ab¬ 
salom. Being an Illustration of the Splendor, Power, 
and Dominion of tho Reign of tho Shepherd, Poet, War¬ 
rior, King, and Prophet, Ancestor and Type of Jesus; in 
a Scries of Letters addressed by an Assyrian Ambassa¬ 
dor, Resident at tho Court of Saul and David, to his Lord 
and King on the Throne of Nineveh ; wherein the Glory 
of Assyria, as well as the Magnificence of Judea, is pre¬ 
sented to tho Reader as by an Eye-witness. By the Rev. 
J. H. Ingraham, LL. D., author of “Tho Prince of the 
House of David,” and of “ Tho Pillar of Fire.” Tho au¬ 
thor of this work, now a minister of the Gospel, has 
been so long and so favorably appreciated by American 
readers, that wo can entertain no doubts of the success 
of this work, tho scenes, incidents, and characters of 
which are drawn from the Bible. The title, which we 
have given in full, will explain the principal points 
illustrated by the author. Price $1 25. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER 
CARSON, the celebrated Rocky Mountain Hunter, Trap¬ 
per, a'tid Guide. Together with his Hunting Exploits, 
Thrilling Adventures, and Hair-breadth Escapes among 
tho Indians. Also, His Services rendered the United 
States Government, as Guido to the various Expeditions, 
under Colonel J. C. Fremont and others. By Charles 
Biirdett. Fully illustrated. Tho extoiulod title of this 
volume leaves us but little to say in regard to its inte¬ 
resting contents, and that little would be of so little con¬ 
sequence that we shall bo content to refer only to tho 
large, clear typography of its pages, and to the bright 
red and gilded lettering of tho binding. Price $1 00. 

From James Challex & Sox, Philadelphia:— 

THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL REFORM; or, The Scrip¬ 
tures as a Means of Civilization. By R. H. Tyler, A. M., 
of Fulton, N. Y. The author of this volume, who, it 
appears, is a “lawyer in full practice,” presents new 
facts and arguments to prove that tho principles and the 
teachings of the Bible, and particularly of the New Tes- 
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tament, are the only solid foundations on which to re¬ 
form or reconstruct our social system. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By George Eliot, author 
of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “Adam Bede.” The 
admiration bestowed upon a previous work, “ Adam 
Bede,” and the wonder and curiosity concerning its 
authorship, have scarcely died away, when there follows 
this new romance, equaling it in its truoness to nature, 
charming simplicity, and its noble and elevated senti¬ 
ment. It is a most pleasing picture of English country 
life, and its author has won fresh laurels by its produc¬ 
tion. Price $1 00. 

THE LIFE OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. By .Tames 
W. Sheahan. This volume commends itself particularly 
to those who intend to become politicians, or candidates 
for the presidency; and also to those whose duty or 
whoso desire it is to be made acquainted with the par¬ 
ticulars of the lives of those who are likely to be pre¬ 
sented for that high office. Price $1 00. 

STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By Jacob 
Abbott. The fourth and last of those volumes is now 
issued. Its title is “Selling Lucky.” Those who have 
read the preceding numbers of the series will not wish 
to miss this. This Yolume, like the others, is finely il¬ 
lustrated. Price 50 cents. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, as Traced in Vie Writings of 
Alexander Hamilton and his Cnntemjmraries. By John 
C. Hamilton. Volume VI. We can take no part in the 
controversial political history of the United States, any 
more tluan in the religious controversies of former, or of 
the present times. While examining the pages of this 
volume, we were struck with the warm partisan tone 
which pervades them, and though we considered this 
tone quite natural in a son writing in defence of the 
political views, and in explanation of what Inight have 
beenconsidored the political errors of his father, we still 
felt that the history is a controversial history, which 
will have to bo decided by appeals to contemporaneous 
facts; and therefore susceptible, at least, of being itself 
controverted. Price $2 50 per volume. 

A COURSE OF EXERCISES IN ALL PARTS OF 
FRENCH SYNTAX, Methodically Arranged after PoU- 
eoin^s Syntax Fran^aise to which are added Ten 
Appendices. Designed for the Use of Academies, Schools, 
and Private Learners. By Frederick T. Winklemann, 
A. M., and Ph. D., Professor of Latin, French, and Ger¬ 
man in the Packer Collegiate Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This book will prove an invaluable aid to French stu¬ 
dents, especially to those who are acquiring the language 
without the help of a master. It is a groat assistant in 
becoming familiar with the construction and idiomatic 
peculiarities of the language. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. On the basis of the 
latest edition of the “German Conversations Lexicon.” 
Illustrated by wood engravings and maps. Parts XII. 
and XIII. of this splendid work have been received by 
us. Judging from the completeness and care manifested 
by the numbers already issued, wo must conclude that 
the series, when complete, will form a most valuable set 
of volumes. Price 15 cents per number. 


THE ELEMENTARY SPELLING-BOOK ; being an Ivi- 
provetnent on the American Spelling-Book. By Noah 
Webster, LL.D. The latest revised edition. This little 
book recalls to us our earlier school-days, when wo 
conned our first lessons at our teacher's knee; and, 
although a revised edition, it bears nearly all the cha¬ 
racteristics of the earliest issues, even to the stories of 
tho disappointed milkmaid, and the rude boy who per¬ 
sisted in stealing the old man’s apples. There is one 
thing wo miss, however—tho temple of knowledge as a 
frontispiece. Why was not that retained? Is it that 
that temple is not now to bo gained through tho vulgar 
medium of spoiling ? 

From Sheldon & Co., New York, through Burns & 
SiEO, Philadelphia:— 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated 
with numerous maps and oiigravings. Vol. I. Aboriginal 
America. This is a book suited alike to youthful and 
mature minds. The subjects of ,Uie chapters are varied, 
treating of geography, botany, natural history, and of 
the Indian tribes, with their manners, habits, and pecu¬ 
liarities, while each subject is treated as elaborately as 
the size of the volume will allow. Price 75 cents. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
Thomas Geldart, author of “Truth is Everything,” 
“Stories of Scotland,” “Stories of Ireland,” “Sunday 
Thoughts,” etc. This is a volume designed especially 
as a reading-book in schools, possessing sufficient inte¬ 
rest to please the youthful mind, while it does not de¬ 
generate into a more story-book. It commences at tho 
earliest period of British history, bringing the student 
down to the time of tho Crusades. Price 75 cents. 

THE OAKLAND STORIES. By George B. Taylor. 
This is the second of tho series of these stories. They 
are suited to the capacity of children, and impart to 
them much information on various subjects. The book 
has several fine illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

From Charles Scribner, Now York, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

POEMS, Lyrical and Idyllic. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. A pleasing collection of poems, ranging 
through various degrees of sentiment and satire. 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. By the 
Marquess do H. Together with Biographical Souvenirs 
and Original Letters. Collected by Prof. G. H. de Schu¬ 
bert. Translated from the French. The memoirs of 
this truly amiable lady may bo perused with profit and 
interest by every one; and tho example she set of 
charity, unpretending piety, and patience and courage 
in adversity, are most worthy of imitation. Of noble 
birth, and, after her marriage with the Duke of Orleans, 
a conspicuous star in tho Court of Louis Philippe, at 
the time of the dethronement of that monarch, she be¬ 
came a refugee from Franco, and finally died in England, 
in 1858, after ton years of exile. 

From G. P. Putnam, New York, through J. B. Lippin- 
COTT & Co., Philadelphia;— 

A DISCOURSE ON THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND 
GENIUS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. Delivered before 
the New York Historical Society, at the Academy of Music 
in New York, on the 3d of Ap>ril, 1860. By William 
Cullen Bryant. Nothing that professes to bo the .“life, 
character, and genius of Washington Irving” can be 
otherwise than deeply interesting to literary men of 
every clime and country, but most of all to the literary 
men of America. It is, therefore, but just to conclude 
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that the discourse of'William Cullen Bryaut, the literary 
contemporary, as well as the friond and colahoror of 
Wa.shiugton Irving, will long bo hold in tho highest 
ostoem by their mutual admirers. 

From PuDNEY & Eussell, New York:— 

BLACK DIAMONDS; Gathered in the Darkey Homes of 
the South, By Edward A. Pollard, of Virginia. A series 
of letters, written during tho year 1858, from different 
cities in the Southern States, in which tho author presents 
the slavery question from a southern point of view. 
Price $1 00. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston 

MADEMOISELLE MOKI: A Tale of Modern Rome. 
This is a tale tho plot of which is laid during tho Italian 
Eevolution in 1849, and in which many real occurrences 
are blended with fiction. Those who take an interest 
in Italy, and sympathize with the revolutionary spirit 
there, will be particularly pleased with this novel. It 
is written with a vigorous and masterly hand, and chal¬ 
lenges admiration. Price $I 25. 

THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. Edited by Lady 
Theresa Lewis. A most commendable novel, ofleuding 
the reader in nothing, charming him in everything, and 
sustaining an unflagging interest from beginning to end. 

From J. E. Tiltox & Co., Boston:— 

TYLNEY HALL. By Thomas Hood. This story, the 
very earliest effort of Hood’s at fictitious narrative, can 
certainly need no recommendation from us at this late 
day, almost thirty years after its first publication. It 
is, we may remark, however, characteristic of its author 
throughout, combining the grave and the gay, the humor¬ 
ous and pathetic, as Hood alone knew how to combine 
those sentiments. Price $1 25. 

From Carter & Brothers, Boston :— 

CAEOLINE PEETHES, THE CHEISTIAN WIFE. 
Condensed from the Life of Frederich Christopher Peidhc^-. 
By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. A very interesting and valuable 
biography of a woman who was in all respects a help¬ 
meet for the cultivated, noble, and earnest man by whose 
side Providence had ordained that she should pass her 
life. Perthes, a bookseller in Hamburgh, has made him¬ 
self famous by the influence which his ardent and simple 
piety, and his strong love of intellectual cultivation, 
gave him over some of the most eminent literary men of 
Germany. And, it is plainly to be seen, from a perusal 
of this work, that much of his superiority is due to the 
lofty character of his devoted and true-hearted wife. It 
is a book that will well repay perusal. 

EUTH AND HEE FEIENDS. A Story for Girls. 
Among the multitude of pretty story books that are daily 
issuing from the press for children, this will be found 
among the best and most useful. The story is full of 
interest, and very well told. 

BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY^; or. Short Tales for the 
Nursery. By the author of “Mia and Charlie,” “Sidney 
Grey,” etc. With illustrations. This is one of the pret¬ 
tiest little books we have seen in a long time. That it is 
interesting to those for whom it was written we have 
had full proof by seeing the eagerness with which all 
the children connected with our own family devour it. 

QUENCH NOT THE SPIEIT. By Newman Hall, 
LL. B., author of “Now,” “Follow Je.sus,” “Come to 
Jesus,” etc. A solemn and earnest appeal to all to pon¬ 
der deeply on the awful truths of life and death, dwelling 


especially, as its title indicates, on tho danger of trifling 
with tho blessed influences of the Holy Spirit. It is well 
written and forcible. 




We call attention to our advertisement of the sirty- 
first volume of the Lady’s Book, published on our cover 
for this month—the thirty-first year of our existence as 
a Lady’s Book. We return our thanks for tho many 
favors wo have received from our fair countrywomen, 
and hope to meet and merit a continuance of them. We 
have many surprises in preparation for them, and sug¬ 
gest that now is a good time to commeuco a subscription. 

“ Summer. ’’—The beautiful engraving in this number 
is a companion to “Spring,” published in the April 
number, and by some it is pronounced even superior to 
that celebrated plate; it is at least a worthy companion 
to it. Wo give also t^vo tinted plates in this number, 
besides our inimitable Fashion-Plate. 

Young writers and those who have not acquired a 
literary reputatiou must remember that tho more inser¬ 
tion of their articles in tho Lady’s Book is quite a com¬ 
pensation in itself. It is useless for them to ask us what 
price vro pay ; it would be better to ask if \vq will insert 
their productions. 

Washington’s Farewell Address.— We have received 
from Devereux & Co., 132 South Third Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, “Washington’s Farewell Addro.ss to the People of 
the United States,” with arabesque designs and illus¬ 
trations, and a beautiful book it makes. Will not every 
patriotic citizen send to Devereux & Co. for a copy? 
From the same publi.shers, we have also received a por¬ 
trait of tho wife of Washington, printed in colors, a 
companion to tho portrait of the Father of his Country, 
also published by them. It is tho best specimen of 
printing in colors wo have seen. 

We publish tho following from a well-known paper, 
and one that is appreciated well by those to whom its 
weekly visits are most agreeable—the Troy (N. Y.) 
Biuiget :— 

“Godey and his Lady's Book.— It is said the edition 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book for this year already amounts 
to 150,000 copies, and is constantly increasing. Notwith¬ 
standing the immense amount of business inseparable 
from such a patronage, Mr. Godey is always aftablo and 
courteous—ready to answer promptly by letter any of 
his vast host of readers who may choose to address him 
on the moat trivial subjects. His personal devotion to 
busine.ss and indomitable industry are almost incredible. 
Every day in the week, he sends off gratuitously, under 
his own hand, as many ‘ specimen numbers’ of the work 
as he is asked for, and generally accompanies each with 
a pleasant letter, besides answering all manner of in¬ 
quiries in regard to lace patterns, fancy slippers, em¬ 
broidery, music, piano-fortes, etc. etc. It is impossible 
to say, at this advanced stage of civilization, what femi¬ 
nine humanity would do, if it were not for Godey.” 

Another original design for a cottage and ground 
plans in this number. 
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Our Music. —Wo have tho pleasure of presenting our 
musical patrons, this mouth, with a piece of music of 
more than ordinary beauty and finish. The poetry of 
Tennyson, which is itself music, is here wedded to har¬ 
mony as perfect as a genial interpretation of the author’s 
meaning can make it, in the hands of one capable of 
reproducing tho exact sentiment. The very soul of the 
words is translated and infused into tho melody of the 
composer, to a degree far excelling any other success 
yet reached by the many who have adapted tho same 
words. 

In a naonth or two, wo shall present our readers with 
another song by Mr. McNaughtonaud ouoby Mr. Everest. 
The beautiful Italian barcarole, Invito al Mare,” by Mr. 
Everest, which wo published in our February number, 
has since been issued in sheet form by Lee & Walker, as 
one of a series of melodies with Italian and English 
versions, entitled Hwett Echoes from Italy. Besides tho 
barcarole, the Sweet Echoes include “For Thee, my Fond 
One,” arranged from Donizetti, and “Hill and Lake, 
Farewell,” to melody by Campana. 

Mr. Everest is also the composer of two other favorite 
sets of melodics. One called Vocal Gems, with both 
French and English word.s, includes “La Manola; or, 
the Happy Day,” “Who Knocketh there? toe, toe,” and 
“The Sister of tho Nightingales.” The other is a series 
of Beautiful German Songs, also with tho double adapta¬ 
tion, and comprises “ Go, my Kose,” arranged from Him- 
mel, “ 1 Saw a Kose,” from llichardt, and two of Kucken’s 
famous melodies, “In tho Lovely Mouth of May” and 
“ Just from the Bud Unfolded.” In this connection, we 
should also mention two original songs, “ Beautiful 
Moon, thou Queen of the Night,” and “Only for Thee: 
Keply to the favorite song, ‘ Ever of Thee.’ ” 

Mr. McNaughtou’s music includes a number of exqui¬ 
site songs, ballads, waltzes, etc., mostly from the press 
of Firth & Pond and Ditsou. We would especially com¬ 
mend to our patrons tho ballads, “Kitty, my Love, and 
I,” and “Katie of Babble Brook;” tho songs, “Maud 
Adair and I,” “Annie Darling,” “Homo I Loft behind 
Me,” and “Tlio Good Time has Como ;” and the polkas, 
“Bob, Bob White,” “ Love and Beauty,” “Poek-a-Boo,” 
and “Pet Robin.” The last tln-eo are of double length, 
and are each embellished with a beautiful full-page 
colored lithographic title. 

The publication price of each piece we have named 
above is twenty-five cents, excepting the three last by 
Mr. McNaughton, which are each fifty cents. Any of 
our friends, especially those to whom tho music stores 
are not accessible, or at which these pieces or any of 
them cannot be procured, can have them promptly sent 
by inclosing the amount in stamps to our own address, 
Philadelphia. Wo shall take pleasure in purchasing 
them, without extra charge, and by the single piece or 
in any way desired, and will forward them by mail, 
free of postage, to any address. It alfords us pleasure 
to bo instrumental in tho circulation ot good music. 

J. Starr Holloway. 

The paper having the largest circulation—the paper 
of tobacco. Paper for tho roughs—sand paper. Paper 
containing many fine points—the paper of needles. 
Ruled paper—tho French press. The paper that is full 
of rows — tho paper of pins. Spiritualist’s paper— 
(w)rapping-paper. Papers illustrated with cuts—edi¬ 
torial changes. Drawing paper—dentist’s bill. A tak¬ 
ing paper—sheriff’s warrant. The paper that most re¬ 
sembles the reader—’tis you (tissue) paper. 


Singular Statistics. —The Boston Courier^sBevf York 
correspondent writes:— 

“ Having been troubled with the gout for several days, 
I have boon obliged to ride to and from my desk in the 
Circumlocution Office. My own carriage not being in 
very good condition just at present, I have taken advan¬ 
tage of the street cars, and, while travelling in these, I 
have had an opportunity of noticing the manners of the 
females of my kind, considered with reference to seats 
in crowded vehicles. I will not indulge in any moral 
reflections upon the subject, nor will I attempt to ana¬ 
lyze motives ; I will only present to you, in a statistical 


form, tho result of my observations:— 

No. of females to whom seats were given by men, 
half of tho latter having probably been on their 

feet since daylight.103 

No. of ditto who were compelled to stand for at 

least three blocks.1 

No. of females who said “Thank you,” or words 

to that effect.7 

No. of females each of whom metaphorically put 
her foot on her benefactor and rubbed him out 

of existence.74 

No. of females who stared young men out of coun¬ 
tenance, and out of their seats .... 59 

No. of females who positively refused to take the 

proffered place.00,000 

Now don’t lay this to the gout.” 


Secret or No Secret. —G. P. R. James, Esq., in his 
late historical novel, entitled “The Cavalier,” page 145, 
says: “ Like words inscribed in that sympathetic ink of 
which wo read, it can only be deciphered by those who 
have the secret,” etc. Now I have the secret, and I will 
send to any person, at any place, full instructions how 
to write a secret or invisible letter, which no one is able 
to read or decipher except the writer and his corre¬ 
spondent ; and also how to render said letter visVile at 
will. Inclose fifteen cents in post-stamps to W. S. Gaef- 
ney. Box 100, Washington, Daviess County, Indiana. 

The Ten Commandments in Ten lines. 

Have no other God but me; 

Unto no image bow thy knee; 

Take not tho name of God in vain; 

Do not the Sabbath day profane. 

Honor thy father and mother too; 

And see if thou no murders do. 

From vile adultery keep thou clean ; 

And steal not, though thy state bo moan. 

Bear no false witness. Shun that blot; 

What is thy neighbor’s, covet not. 

A Capital Family Book.— A book of one hundred 
tableaux, called “Home Pastimes,” is just issued by 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. This work gives 
careful rules as to dress, lights, etc., and for producing 
best effect, so that any persons or family can produce 
those delightful Pastimes. It is got up in the best style 
of these well-known publishers, who have lately issued 
tho beautiful guide-book to drawing and painting, called 
“ Art Recreations.” Messrs. Tilton & Co. will send the 
above, post paid, on receipt of $1 for “ Homo Pastimes,” 
and $1 50 tor “ Art Recreations.” They will also send, 
free, a list of materials for Grecian Painting, etc., and 
of the pictures they publish for it. 

The Patent Needle-Threader. —This is an ingenious 
I little article, that we can supply for 25 cents. 
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The Scold’s Bridle. —Such things have been talked 
of, but probably very few of our readers suppose there 
ever was such a thing; but there was in former days. 
They are not needed now. Wo love too well to hear the 
ladies talk, and have more respect for them than to use 
any bridle but one spelt a different way—Bridal. 

“Thi.s parish (Walton, England) i.s also endowed with 
an instrument for the control of female eloquence. It is 
of curious construction, and when fixed on, one part 


enters the mouth, and prevent.s articulation. It origi¬ 
nally bore the following inscription, and the date 163.3, 
but only faint traces now remain of either. 

“Chester pre.sonts Walton with a bridle. 

To curb women’s tongues that talk too idle.” 

A Valuable Book for Ladifs—Art Rrcrbatioxs.— A 
Complete Guido and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowora, Moss-Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 
Potichimanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Bird.s, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
]\‘arl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Em¬ 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, etc. With valuable Receipts for preparing the 
materials, etc. 

It will inform inquirers in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the most ex¬ 
perienced teucher.s, whoso charges for all the styles taught 
iu this work, receipts, etc., would amount to perhaps some 
hundreds of dollars. 

The Publishers have spared no expense in making this 
valuable to the Teacher and Pupil by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists iu Europe 
and iu this country. 

Price $1 50, 12mo., cloth. Splendidly illustrated. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

A CORRESPOXDEXT asks us to finish the tale of “Con¬ 
tent,” by Mrs. Haven, which appeared in March number, 
1859. Will she please explain, and we will be “ content,” 

Perhaps what follows may bo interesting to some of 
our lady friends who intend, when vi.siting England, to 
be presented to Her Majesty, Queon Victoria. That “back¬ 
ing out’’ business wo don’t like; it is not an American 
fashion:— 

Presentations at Court.— On getting out of the car¬ 
riage, everything iu the shape of a cloak or scarf, even 
of lace, must be left behind ; the train is folded carefully 
VOL. LXI.—3 


over the loft arm, and tlio wearer enters the long gallery 
at St. James’, whore she waits until her turn comes for 
presentation; she then proceeds to the Presence-Cham¬ 
ber, which is entered by two doors; she goes in by that 
indicated to her, and, on finding herself in tho Pre.sence- 
Chamber, lets down her train, which is instantly spread 
out by tho Lords-in-waiting with their wands, so that 
tho lady walks easily forward to the Queen. Tho card 
on which tho lady's name is inscribed is then handed to 
another Lord-in-waiting, who reads tho 
name aloud to tho Queen. When she 
arrives ju.st before Her Majesty, she 
should courte.sy very low, so low as al¬ 
most, but not quite, to kneel to the Queen, 
who, if tho lady presented bo a peeress or 
a peer’s daughter, kisses her forehead ; 
if merely a commoner, holds out her 
hand to bo kissed by tho lady presented, 
who, having done so, rises, and making 
another courtesy to Prince Albert, and 
also severally to any members of the 
Royal Family present, and then passes 
on, keeping her face towards tho Queen, and backing 
out to tho door appointed for those who go out of tho 
Presence-Chamber. In this transient scone, habitual 
elegance and dignity of carriage, presence of mind, 
coupled with the respectful demeanor proper on such oc- 
ca.sions, arc reciuisito; and nervousness and diffidence are 
as much out of place as a bold and careless deportment. 

Hair Ornaments. —Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelet.s, pins (which are very beautiful), necklace.s, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very largo number of orders have recently been filled, and 
tho articles have given great sati.sfaction. 

We give the prices at which wo will send these beauti¬ 
ful articles:— 

Breastpins, from $1 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $.3 to $1.'5. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. * 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity. $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma¬ 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or fiiend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—mny 
almost pay: “I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” • 

We ask attention to Ella Moore’s letters, published in 
our “Arm-Chair.” Our friends in tho country will find 
them a very useful aid in getting up homo amusement.^. 

What our Fashion Editor can Sufply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Halo is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloak.--, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for w'ax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsted.s, Shetland wool, infant’s ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orno 
balls, canvas foi working, etc. etc. 
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The writer of the following communication is partly 
right. An attempt has been made to introduce the stylo 
of short hair, but, being doubtful of its success, we had 
not yet mentioned it. Infirmities in groat persons have 
often led to peculiar fashions. May not this be a case of 
the kind, some leader of fashion being obliged to have 
her hair cut short ? We all remember how the fox 
wished to introduce the benefit of the uo-tail system. 

FLOWING OR SHORT HAIR FOR LADIES. 

IlAuvEYsuciia, Waeuen Co., Ohio, Sept. 1859. 

Query. —Have the times and the fashions got ahead of 
Mr. Godey? It would bo laughingly funny, indeed, if 
they had. Shall a Western girl essay to post our worthy 
C(Rtor upon the fashions? Alarming! Well, I saw a 
short paragraph, not long since, copied from the New 
York Express by the Cincinnati Commei'cialy stating 
that short hair for ladies was becoming the fashion, 
that the now stylo was gaining public favor quite 
rapidly, and that the indication was that it would be¬ 
come general. I hear it reported recently, but know 
not how true it may be, that the short stylo is becoming 
quite generally adopted in Columbus, Springfield, Cin¬ 
cinnati, and other places in our own State. I had ex¬ 
pected to see a fashion-plate in the October number of 
our magazine, representing the new style. How is it, 
Mr. Editor ? Have the fashions got ahead of you, you 
who was never beaten before? Or, perhaps, like Paul, 
you believe “Long hair is a glory to a woman,” and 
hence, being no admirer of the short style, have neg¬ 
lected to inform us. I have not seen an example of the 
new style yet, but understand the hair is cropped quite 
short behind, the front locks being left long to curl. I 
think cutting too short before or behind would mar its 
beauty, and give the wearer a masculine appearance. 

I have ever been an admirer of flowing or short hair 
for ladies, and have been hoping, for several years, that 
some of the fashion-starting ladies would start this 
fashion. I know it is contended by many that long 
hair best becomes a woman. This is, doubtless, true, if 
worn naturally, as was originally intended, falling 
gracefully over the neck and shoulders; but, worn in 
this way, its length becomes an inconvenience that few 
of us seem willing to endure. But certainly, long hair 
shows to no advantage as now worn, bound stiff and 
motionless on the back of the head, in an uncouth knot. 
Is it a knowledge of the simple fact that a woman pos¬ 
sesses long hair that gives the votaries of this fashion 
.so much pleasure, when they never see its length, its 
uncoiled beauty, as it is forever imprisoned with comb 
and hair-pins, in an unsightly wad, on the posterior 
portion of the head ? Its freedom is the talisman of its 
power. Too long it has been imprisoned, and its shin¬ 
ing beauty kept forever from the gaze and fascination of 
human eyes. Lot it come forth now, like a long bound 
prisoner unchained, to entrance and captivate all hearts 
and eyes with its poetic loveliness. Sisters, too long 
have our beautiful tresses been enslaved to suit the 
caprices of an unnatural and perverted fashion; now 
lot them burst their prison walls, and kiss our temples 
freely, as they are wont to do, and float at will upon 
the breath of every passing, sylph-winged zephyr. The 
poet says, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever;” then, if 
a lady’s hair is “a thing of beauty,” as indeed it is, fill¬ 
ing the beholder with softest admiration and sweetest 
ecstasy, why, then, force it back from the brow and 
temples, neck and shoulders, whore it heightens every 
charm, and lends an air of supreme witchery and love¬ 


liness to the countenance and forehead—away behind, 
as though it wore an ugly thing and designed never to 
bo soon ? I protest against that fashion that requires 
a gentleman or lady to get behind me to see my beautiful 
hair—certainly an awkward predicament for both par¬ 
ties, besides not getting half a view then of my im¬ 
prisoned tresses. I trust the reign of the imprisonment 
of female hair with combs and hair-pins, the barbarous 
enslavement of that divine ornament of woman’s, is 
drawing to a final close. 

The hair is a beautiful, angelic, living thing; why, 
then, should it bo conflued in a motionless, stiff, dead 
mass, or coil, upon one portion of the head, and its 
living, breathing, bewitching, soul-inspiring beauty 
hid from our gaze forever? The moat perfect female 
divinities of the sculptor, the painter, the novelist, the 
poet, and the lover, all have -flowing hair. I might 
quote ad infinitum from these sources as evidence of this 
assertion, but haven’t space. And who shall say their 
taste is not a correct one ? Is not the .starting of the flow¬ 
ing fashion an evidence that the female heart and mind 
are acquiring more and more of the painter’s and poet’s 
true sense of the beautiful ? Physiologically considered, 
I think this fashion would be of great service, if exten¬ 
sively followed, if only for a time. I know many of my 
lady friends whoso hair is very thin and uneven, that 
frequent cutting and wearing short for awhile would 
make it more healthy, even, thick, and luxuriant. There 
are many ladies who would gladly adopt the short style 
for a while at least, for the benefit of their hair, if nothing 
else, if it were only fashionable. 

Now, Mr. Godey, I should bo glad to hear something 
from you upon this subject in your next number. I 
know that you nor I don’t make the fashions; you 
simply report the fashions as they come; still, we all 
have the right of suggesting new and more beautiful 
ones, whether they are over followed or not. Is flowing 
or short hair for ladies becoming the fashion or not? is 
the question. Is it being adopted in your city. New 
York, and elsewhere sufficiently to give it the name and 
character of a fashion ? If it is becoming the style, as I 
would willingly hope, will you not give us a plate in 
the next number representing it ? and I will try and bo 
prepared, with scissors in hand, to cut, crop, carve, 
trim, dress, poetize, perhaps spoil—I won’t promise—a 
moderately handsome head of hair ; but if I should si>oil 
it, good nature will smile propitiously upon my fault 
by letting it grow again, and, perhap.s, morp beautiful 
and luxuriant. But, should I get it trimmed beautifully 
in the short or flowing style, I wonder if our kind, oblig¬ 
ing, and humorous editor wouldn’t allow my picture a 
place in the gallery of our magazine, among the un¬ 
rivalled fashion-plates, and certainly the new style 
would “spread” thou. But, Mr. Godey, “what is your 
private opinion publicly expressed’* about the beauty 
of short or flowing hair for ladies? Maggie. 

A YOUNG LADY desires a situation as music teacher in 
a school or seminary. She has been educated with this 
in view, and has a good instrument (Boardman & 
Gray’s), which she could place in the school if desired. 
Address Mrs. Alice B. Haven, Mamaroneck, Westchester 
County, New York. 

“Thb Secret Out; or. One Thousand Tricks with 
Cards,” is a very amusing book. With this book, any 
one can sot up for himself as a conjuror. Price $1 00. 
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HOW TO DRESS A DOLL. 

"We continue our article on this subject. These pat¬ 
terns enlarged will be found of great service to mothers 
for their children. 

Pinafore (Fig. 1).—Cut out a piece of fine diaper, 
Fig. L Fig. 2. 



of black silk velvet, and cut it the size of the round of 
Fig. 2, and it will form Fig. 3. For tho brim, cut out of 
the same net tho shape of Fig. 4, and cut out the round 
hole for the crown, and through tho black linos at tho 
top and bottom, turn up tho dotted lines, and tack round 
inside of them a thin piece of wire, then fold over the 
top and bottom, where it is cut through, and 
sow the sides together. Cut a piece of black 
"—silk velvet on tho cross, and shape it from tho 
dotted lines to the circle in the middle of Fig. 4, 
and tack it under the brim of tho hat; cut another 
strip of tho same velvet on the cross, and bind 
the whole of the edge of tho brim very neatly. 
Put in the crown, and fix it to the brim by sew¬ 
ing it all round, and the rough edge with a small 
piece of sarsnet ribbon, lining the inside of the 
crown with Persian silk, and it will form Fig. 5. 
Get a small white ostrich feather, rather long, 
and tack it inside of the brim on the top of tho 
hat, carry it to the back, fasten it there, and allow 


doubled once to tho shape of Fig. 2; run and fell in a 
piece of insertion between the top of the shoulders, hem 
the bottom and backs neatly, and also tho top; run a 
piece of tape through it, and sew on a small button, 
with a corresponding buttonhole about the -waist. Sew 
on a narrow piece of embroidery round the arm-holes, 
and your pinafore will be finished. 

Cape (Fig. 1). —Fold a piece of Marcella once, and cut 

Fig. 1. 



out a back the shape of Fig. 2; fold it again, and cut out 
two fronts the shape of Fig. 3, and back-stitch firmly 
together tho two fronts on to 
each side of tho back, putting 
the narrow sides together; cut 
off tho rough edges, and sew 
them over; procure some fine 
plain braid, and bind round 
the bottom neatly; turn in the 
two fronts, and make three 
buttonholes, or four if the doll 
be large, and the same number 
of gilt buttons on tho opposite 
side; then bind round the nock neatly. Take a wide strip 
of embroidery, the proper length from the shoulders, 
gather it up, and sew it on to tho bottom. Get some 
white bally fringe, and sow it neatly all round the 
bottom of the shoulder-pieces. 

Hat (Fig. 1).—The shape may bo made of black stiff 
net and black -wuro ; cut it out as Fig. 2 for tho crown, 
and cut through the four straight lines up to the dotted 
one, and bend the latter down ; then make into a round 
by creasing tho sides where they are cut through, and 
tack them together -with black thread. Procure a piece 



Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 



it to hang ovei; a little. Cut some more strips of black 
silk velvet on tho cross, and make up a nice large bow 
upon black net, and ends of the same ; but before making 


Fig. 4. 




up tho velvet, it should bo hemmed all round. Tlio 
string.s must bo pink ribbon; the ro.sottes can bo made 
of pink and black velvet arranged upon black net. 


A TOUNQ LADY desiros a situation a.s teacher in a school 
or governess in a family. She is competent to teach the 
English branches, French, Latin, and mnsic upon the 
piano-forte. Testimonials shown, if desired. Address 
M. W. B., Oakland, Livingston County, New York. 
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ELLA MOORE’S LETTERS FROM THE CITY. 

Letter I.— Tableaux Vivants. 

{Concluded from June number.) 

The next picture was 

Grandmother's Trunk. 

Here, the scene was full of funny contrasts, and wo 
had twelve performers on the stage at once. In the 
centre of the background stood a large, old-fashioned 
black trunk, open ; dresses were thrown carelessly over 
the sides and upon the cover, and the performers were 
each trying on some article supposed to have come from 
the old trunk. Harvey, standing erect in the background, 
loaning on his sword, wore the full uniform of the Amo- 
ricau soldier of 177G, buff and blue, and spcndidly hand¬ 
some he looked. Grace, with her bright golden curls half 
hiding her saucy, smiling face, was dressed in a short- 
Avaisted, long-trained purple brocade, a cloak of black 
silk falling off her shoulders, and a bonnet seventy years 
old—a veritable piec(^ of antiquity, Susy. You cannot 
fancy anything prettier tlian her piquant little face and 
figure, shaded, half hidden, by the loose dress and deep 
l)onnet. Walter, in his every-day dress, sported a mob- 
cap, a pair of round-eyed spectacles, and a short gown 
of bright chintz. Hattie had a cocked hat, a long red 
cloak worn over an oveiy-day merino, and carried a 
large gold-headed cane. Mary had found a deep hood, 
in which she buried her pretty face, and from her waist 
trailed a long silk train. I Aveut still farther back in 
luy dress, and Avore a powdered wig, large hoops, and 
high-heeled shoes. The dress, of rich dark green satin, 
embroidered in gold, Avas made Avith long points front 
and back, and the skirt looped at the Avaist, over a Avhite 
.satin petticoat. Fanny Jarvis, a little merry brunette, 
had the full female costume of the Revolutionary days, 
the dress of a farmer’s daughter, or one of middling sta¬ 
tion of life. A striped chintz skirt Avas looped over a 
blue stuff petticoat; clocked stockings and heeled shoes 
buckled in front Avere revealed by the ^hort skirt; a 
Avhite kerchief Avas crossed primly over the neck and 
pinned at the Avaist; long mittens covered the arms, 
and a chintz handkerchief Avas tied over the black cu.ls 
and fastened under the chin. Her brother Morris AVore 
a black velvet suit of the same period, Avith white rufllcd 
shirt and Avristbands, and a thi'ee-cornercd hat. Graham 
Leslie, Walter’s intimate friend, AVore the dandy dress 
of some forty years ago, and his sister Avas arrayed in 
the short gored skirt, prunella shoes, deep bonnet, and 
short Avaist of the same period. Little Eddie, Avho was 
]»ersuaded to stand, held by Walter, on the marble 
])odestal, had, over his Avhite dress, an old-fashioned 
Avaistcoat of yelloAV satin, and ou his long, dark curls 
A',as placed a cap Avith deep, stiff rullies. Minnie, the 
List on the list, stood near Harvey, in a sAvalloAV-tailed 
coat, over her Avhite dress, and a Avhito felt hat, some 
tliirty years old. There Avere figures enough to fill the 
stage Avithout being croAvded, and the picture was very 
effective. 

The next one Avas 

The Dying Brigand. 

Walter, Avhose black hair and heavy moustache, dark 
complexion and large black eyes made a capital Italian 
face, personated the brigand. A full suit of g’rcon vel¬ 
vet—breeches with white stockings and gay garters, a 
short jacket, and peaked hat—made a good costume. Ho 
lay extended in tlie centre of the foreground, his face 
Avell floured, his jacket open, displaying a bloody shirt; 


one hand clutched a pistol, the other pressed a handker¬ 
chief to his breast; his head Avas supported upon my 
knee. My dress consisted of a short, full crimson skirt, 
a Avhite muslin bodice very full, Avith a corsage of black 
velvet laced over it, a white muslin flat cap falling on 
the neck behind. Kneeling beside Walter, I supported 
his head. Morris Jarvis and Graham Leslie—one in the 
scarlet jacket, buff pantaloons, and high boots of a pos¬ 
tilion, with a Avhip and little scarlet cap; the other in 
a courier’s dress of buff and green embroidered Avith 
gold—stood near us. In the background were a group 
of travellers in modern dress—Grace in a gray travel¬ 
ling-dress, fainting in Harvey’s arms. Aunt Harriet and 
Mary comforting each other, and Uncle Walter looking 
ruefully at the brigand, holding in one hand the pistol 
supposed to have ended poor Walter’s mortal career. 

Our next tableau Avas 

Second Sight. 

Morris Jarvis personated the Scotch seer. He made 
up as an old man very avcII, Avearing the full Highland 
costume. He was seated on a loAV stool, to the left of 
the foreground, his head leaning on his hand, looking 
intently at the scene in the background. Ou abed of 
skins at his feet, Mary, in a Avhito dress, Avith a plaid 
thrown over her, lay asleep. Walter, also in full High¬ 
land dress, stood near Morris, his hand upon his shoulder, 
as if trying to rouse him, Avhile Graham Leslie, to the 
right of the picture, lay asleep upon a couch. In the 
background, grouped on table mentioned before, but 
Avithout the frame, Avero the three young figures of the 
foreground group. Harriet, who looks very much like 
JIary, stood erect, the centre of the group, in regal 
robes—a crown, purple mantle, and rich Avhito satin 
dress. To the left, Harvey, in a beggar’s rags, knelt at 
Harriet’s feet, as if in petition. To the right, av rapped 
ill a monk’s robe, Avith the hood druAvn over his face, 
Harry Marston, another friend of Walter’s, seemed iioint- 
ing threateningly to Harvey, as if Avarniiig Harriet not 
to heed his prayer. The sgone was effective, and each 
guest Avas at liberty to Aveave his OAvn romance ou the 
picture before him. 

The last picture of the evening was 

The Intercepted Letter. 

Aunt Harriet consented to personate the “stern pa- 
rient,” as Harvey said, and, in black silk, with a neat 
Avhito cap, looked quite fierce. She occupied a rocking- 
chair to the right of background, Avhile in the centre of 
foreground Grace, in a Avhite dress, looking sweetly 
pretty, stood with her hand out to take the letter. Har¬ 
vey, behind Aunt Harriet’s chair, leans forAvard Avith 
the letter, holding it out, his eyes fixed on Grace, Avhile 
Aunt Harriot holds the other end of the letter, her linger 
raised threateningly at Grace, Avho, in a pretty attitude 
of entreaty, tries to take the billd-doux. 

To-morroAV evening avo are invited to a party at Mrs. 
Williams’s. As she has no children, she has begged 
our young folks to assist her in entertaining her guests, 
and wo have promised some Impromptu Charades. I 
Avill write you an account of them in my next letter. 
Till then, believe mo 

Ever yours, affectionately, Ella. 

Our Health Hepartmk.vt.— We continue to receive 
commendations of this particular portion of our Book. 
No other magazine but the Lady’s Book has such a de¬ 
partment. 
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ITALIAN VILLA. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Boole hy Samuel 
Sloan, Architect, Philadelphia. 

In the present number of our architectural series, we 
present a design of an Italian villa, with high tower, 
bracketed gables, bay windows, and broad projecting 


verandas, forming, altogether, a pleasing and agreeable 
combination of that style. The plana are arranged with 
due regard to convenience; the rooms are large, airy, 
and well ventilated. 

Ground Plan. —B is large drawing-room, with folding 
doors opening to library, E ; F w'ide hall, passing en¬ 
tirely through the building, with vestibule A, porch K, 



with stops to the drive in front; C sitting-room, with 
bay window looking out upon the lawn ; D dining¬ 
room, with passage to kitchen, G, with private stairs 



between ; H out kitchen. The drawing-room, sitting- 
room, and library opening with windows to the lloor 
upon the broad verandas. III, 


The second story contains six chambers, with closets, 
bath-room, dressing-room, etc. H hall, with direct com¬ 
munication to each chamber; G dressing-room, opening 



on to balcony over the porch; I I I roof of veranda. 
The attic is finished, making several comfortable bed¬ 
rooms. 


8* 
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now THEY MAKE TEA IN RUSSIA. 

We arc all inclined to suppose that the orthodox flavor¬ 
ing of tea is milk and sugar (where cream is a myth); hut 
the Russians, the greatest tea drinkers in the world, think 
otherwise. 

There the samovar or tea urn, as we find by two recent 
clever letter-writers, is indispensable to a Russian house¬ 
hold. One of them tells us that the tea itself “ is brought 
overland from China; thus preserving, as they claim, the 
peculiarly delicate flavor which a sea voyage is sure to de¬ 
stroy. It is very dear; the finer kinds costing from five 
t.) fifteen dollars a pound. As a general rule, the black 
teas are preferred, although a delicate green is in high 
favor with many, at sixteen silver roubles, or about twelve 
dollars a pound. There is a yellow tea at about the same 
price, which has a frightful effect upon one’s nerves ; green 
tea is a sedative compared with it. The beverage, black, 
green or^^ellow, is drank with sugar, but without cream, 
a slice of lemon being substituted, and the tea sipped by 
spoonfuls. 

“My first trial of this singular mixture was on board of 
a Russian steamer, where an enormous quantity was con¬ 
sumed at the morning and evening meals. It then seemed 
like spoiling lemonade and tea by mixing them; but I 
have since learned to like it very much—especially of a 
hot day, when the mercury stands, as it often does in St. 
Petersburg, at a hundred degrees in the shade. The pro¬ 
fuse perspiration into which three or four glasses of tea 
puts one, is followed by a state of composure and coolness 
which all the ice-cream and cold soda-water in Boston 
would not produce. 

“ In the southern provinces kirpUoJinoi, or brick tea, a 
composition of tea, herb and animal substances, formed 
into blocks like brick, is much used. When dissolved in 
boiling water, with milk and butter added, it forms a nu¬ 
tritious as well as a pleasant beverage for the humbler 
classes, and large quantities are imported for their use. 

“ The Russians drink their tea very weak, and the tea¬ 
pot is replenished with hot water by a native until a per¬ 
son accustomed to what is called tea in England or America 
begins to find the flavor of the lemon preponderate In his 
glass. Indeed, the drinking of strong tea at fifteen dollars 
a pound is rather an expensive luxury. But the higher 
•grades are usually reserved for special occasions. The 
kinds in general use among the wealthy citizens of St. 
Petersburg are those averaging about four roubles or three 
dollars a pound ; in the tea-houses a still lower quality is 
used, and in the dwellings of the poorer classes the cheap 
black tea at a rouble and a half is most in favor. The sam¬ 
ovar keeps the table well supplied with hot water. It is 
an urn with a charcoal fire at the bottom, the heat from 
which, passing through a tube in the centre, boils the water 
and heats the tea-pot which rests upon its top. It is as 
common in Russia as a tea-kettle in the United States, and 
is certainly an ingenious and useful contrivance. 

“ The tea-houses here, like the bar-rooms in America, are 
of high and low degree. If you enter one of the bctier 
cla.ss, on the Nevskoi Prospect, you will find a large room, 
or series of rooms, with little tables, and invariably a pic¬ 
ture of the Virgin and Child, or a saint, covered with a 
plate of gold or silver gilt, so as to leave only the face, 
liands and feet visible. If your companion be a Russian, 
he will bow low as he uncovers his head before it, and 
cross himself many times. Then you take your seat at one 
of the windows which look upon the street, and order your 
‘chi.’ The waiter brings a portion of tea in a small tea¬ 
pot, a plentiful supply of hot water in another ve.ssel, 


glasses instead of cup.s, some slices of lemon and lumps of 
sugar, and then a plate of rolls of paper and tobacco for 
cigarettes. There is an organ which goes by clockwork in 
the corner, six feet broad and as high as the room. The 
waiter winds it up, and the Russian airs come rolling forth 
as you sit and sip your tea and smoke your cigarette (if you 
choo.se) and look out upon the strange sights in the great 
street before you; see the moujiks wearing their sheep- 
skin.s, and the officers and private gentlemen their over- 
coat.s, with the sun blazing down upon them so that you 
almost expect to have them melt away before your eyes; 
■watch the queer-looking equipages that come dashing by ; 
the little boys in the carriages, w’ith loose robe and girdle 
and high top-boots, and the nurses in the showy national 
costume, which once a year the Empress puts on, that her 
subjects may see the highest lady in the laud dressed like 
a Russian, and the officers in their brilliant uniforms, each 
sitting in his neat droshky, with an extra horse cantering 
along by the side of the trotter iji harness. Every minute 
there is a fresh novelty, and so the time passes quickly 
away.” 

A LIST OE ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 

Godey’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Biamoud Drilled Eyed Needles, Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore¬ 
gon, or the British Province.s; for either of the.se places a 
tfiii cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 2;! cents. 

Fre.sh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams. Price 
60 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve¬ 
rages Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nnr.sery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselvc.s. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav¬ 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mrs. Hale’s 4515 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelve in a box. No.s. 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20; 
on No. 2, $l 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi¬ 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 

Patent Needle Threaders. A valuable article. Price 
25 cents. 

Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col¬ 
ored plates, printed on mu.slin, and cannot be torn. 
Price 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens’s Crochet Book. Price 75 cents. 
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Babies. —In a late number of the Eclectic Medical 
Journal^ the editor remarks that young babies often cry 
from actual thirst. Their natural supply is intended as 
food, not as drink, and makes them thirsty without really 
quenching the thirst as a cool liquid would. They cry, 
ho thinks, for cold water. Many a mother is anxious to 
know what ails the little sulTerer that it should cry so 
loudly, and imagining it to be sufiering from pain, ad¬ 
ministers some unnecessary opiate, or pain-killer, when 
all the child needs is a few teaspoonsfui of good, pure, 
clear, sparkling cold water. As the experiment is a very 
.simple and easy one, let all mothers try it first, before 
having recourse to medicine. In warm weather, par¬ 
ticularly, children may bo suffering from thirst instead 
of pain, and a small quantity of water may give them 
immediate relief. 

rillLADELPlIIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-ofllce stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you re.side in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. 3. E. P.—Sent bonnet and hoop skirt by Adams’s 
express April 17th. 

Mrs. W. II. D.—Sent silk stockings for child 17th. 

Mrs. M. J. B,—Sent patterns for boy’s clothes 17th. 

Miss B.—Sent patterns 17tli. 

Miss F. P.—Sent pattern of drc.ss ISth. 

L. J.—Sent bonnet and cloak by Adams’s express 18th. 

M. II. C.—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 20th. 

Mrs. D. A. H.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Mrs. M. A. II.—Sent hair ring 23d. 

J. S.—Sent hair bracelet 23d. 

Miss G. L. D.—Sent lace 23d. 

Mrs. M.—Sent patterns for infant’s clothes 23d. 

Miss E. V. L.—Sent crape bonnet by Adams’s express 
23d. 

Miss I. A. McD.—Seut little girl’s bonnet by Adams’s 
express 23d. 

Miss N. E. F.—Sent rice straw bonnet by Ilarudcu’s 
express 23d. 

Mrs. M. M. M.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
2.3d. 

Jliss S. E. V.—Sent patterns 23d. 

Miss M. S.—Sent patterns by Adams’s express 2,3d. 

Mrs. C. H. B.—Sent infant’s dress trimmings, kc. 23d. 

Mrs, A. E. B.—Sent pattern and needles 24th. 

Mrs. C. M. G.—Seat cloak pattern 24th. 

F. A. McP.—Sent hair pins, &c. 24th. 

J. L. B.—Sent extension skirts 25th. 

I. B. B.—Sent hair ear-ring.s, rings, cross, and charms 
?-)th. 

Mrs. G. C.—Sent pattern infant’s cloak 2.5th. 

Mrs. F. C. T.—Sent pattern of waist and sleeve 25th. 

Miss M. C. M.—Scut hair necklace 2jth. 

B. J. II.—Sent travelling bonnet by Adams’s express 
2>th. 

Mrs. A. E. J.—Sent patterns and needles 25th. 

Mrs. L. J. A.—Sent patterns for boy’s clothes 26th. 

Mrs. E. H. A,—Sent pattern for Zouave jacket and 
waist 26th. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent dress pattern 20th. 

Mrs. R. L. S.—Sent knitted wool shawl 26th. 

M. S,—Sent infant’s embroidered dress body ar.d nec- 
dlob 27th. 


Mrs. S. M. N.—Sent hair ear-rings 27th. 

Miss E. F. S.—Scut bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
2Sth. 

Miss F. A. S.—Sent silk dress by Hamden’s express 
30th. 

Mrs. McB.—Sent pattern lounging cap 30th. 

Miss A. J.—Sent hair ring 30th. 

C. n. J.—Sent hair fob-chain 30th. 

Miss L. E. T.—Sent hair ring 30th, 

Mrs. N. A. W.—Sent red embroidery cotton .30th. 
Barmecide.—See story of “ Barber's Sixth Brother” in 
“Arabian Nights.” 

E. F.—Sent patterns of boy’s jackets May Ist. 

T. II, M.—Sent patterns of little girl’s clothes 3d. 

Mrs. J. W. M.—Sent patterns of child’s dress 3d. 

Mrs. lil. E, T.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Mrs. \V. P.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 4th. 

Mrs. A. D. S.—Sent sowing silk 4th. 

Dr. W. II. L. k Bro.—Seat pattern 5th. , 

Miss M. J. F.—Sent embroidery silk and silk braid 6th. 
Mrs. D. A. W.—Sent hair net 7th. 

Jlrs. E. J. G.—Sent sleeve patterns 7th. 

Mrs. J. II. T.—Sent braiding 8th. 

Miss N. S.—Scut paper for paper flowers 8th. 

Mrs. C. P. B.—Sent red and white embroidery cotton 
9 th. 

Miss S. C. P.—Sent hair ear-rings and breastpin 9th. 

0. G. 11. S.—Scut hair breastpin 9th. 

Mrs. E. G. C.—Sent collar, &c. 9th, 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent pattern of smoking cap 10th. 

Miss M. A. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, apron, 
d.ess, &c. 10th. 

C. A. F.—Sent package by Adams’s express 10th. 

Mrs. B. L.—Sent silk floss 11th. 

Mr.s. P. E. S.—Sent apron pattern 14th. 

JIrs. C. E. T.—Scut Zouave jacket pattern 14th. 

Mrs. M. L. B.—Sent patterns 14th. 

J. P. B.—Sent hair ring 14th. 

Jlisscs L. and JI. B.—Scut hair ear-rings 14th. 

J. S.—Sent hair-work 14th. 

M.’s. L, A. II.—Sent infant’s shirts, kc. 14th. 

Miss L. E. T.—Sent hair charms. Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 16th. 

Miss M. C. M.—Sent necklace 16th. 

Mrs. B. L.—Sent white merino IGth. 

II. B. I.—Sent box by Adams’s express 16tli. 

Miss II. R.—Sent Zouave jacket pattern 17th. 

M.-s. R B. II.—Sent dress pattern 17Lh. 

Mrs. R. P. D.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
17th. 

W. M. S.—Sent glass beads, &c. 17th. 


Cjjeinistri) for foung. 


LESSON- XYl.—(Concluded.) 

350. Before finally taking leave of the metal platinum, 
you may as well demonstrate that the bichloride is solu¬ 
ble in alcohol readily ; soluble also, but not very readily, 
in ether. 

3-51. And now we close our examination of the calci- 
genous metals, not that wo have investigated all of them, 
but all the more important of them. Wo shall by and 
by comracuco the invo.stigatiou of two other classes, 
namely, the terrigenous and kaligenous metals, such as 
calcium^ aluminum, j^otass'himy and so forth. Previously, 
however, to our entering upon this investigation, remem- 
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ber well that the distinctive peculiarities of the calcigo- 
uous metals are as follows :— 

I. That when burned they yield neither alkalies nor 
earths, but results which former chemists termed calces, 
and the modern chemists oxides. 

II. That these oxides, as a rule, are soluble in acids, or 
the metals themselves are soluble in solutions of chlorine. 

III. That their solutions yield precipitates with ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, hydrosulphuric acid, and hydro¬ 
sulphate of ammonia, one or all. 

IV. That their solutions yield precipitates with car¬ 
bonates of potash, soda, or ammonia. Such are the 
distinctive peculiarities of the class. 

LE!5SON XVIT. 

Oxygen. 

MATERIALS, TESTS, APPARATUS, ETC. 

3^2. A I MIXTURE of black oxide of manganese and 
chlorate of potash—equal parts (weight), powdered and 
mixed; lime-water; red oxide of mercury ; charcoal; 
litmus-paper; sulphur; pho.sphorus in bottle of water, 
and various apparatus indicated by woodcuts throughout 
the text. 

3.'33. Before entering upon the study of terrigenoxLS 
metals, it will be well that you should devote some at¬ 
tention to certain non-metallic elements with which 
metals are usually found combined in nature. Of special 
importance in this list are the substances oxygon, sul¬ 
phur, and carbon. 

354. Referring to the lesson in which the metal zinc 
was investigated (290), you will remember that the 
result of burning it in atmospheric air was a white calx 
or oxide. All metals, even gold and platinum, are 
susceptible of oxidation by processes direct or indirect, 
and, from the resulting oxide.s, oxygen may be separated 
by adequate processes. Certain metals, such as gold, 
silver, platinum, and mercury, all of which combine 
with oxygen with dilliculty, give olf this element on the 
mete application of heat. Other oxides of metals only 
yield up their oxygon when submitted to the united 
agency of heat and some body having a powerful tend¬ 
ency to combine with oxygen, but from all of thoih 
oxygen may bo separated by adequate treatment. 

.3.55. Take a little peroxide (red oxide or red precipi¬ 
tate) of mercury, and, having put it into a test-tube of 
hard German glass, and adapted to the test-tube a bent 
tube and cork, thus— 



apply the heat of a spirit-lamp flame, and collect in a 
small bottle, over water, in the usual manner, the gas 
which results. Having collected it, occlude the bottle 
by means of its own stopper, or a glass valve, remove it 
from the basin or pneumatic trough, and set it aside for 
future examination. The bottle contains oxygon in the 
state of gas, a condition which oxygen invariably assumes 
when uncombiued. As for the mercury, it will bo seen 
to have formed little globules in the test-tube, and may 
be made to cohere by agitation. In this case, then, it is 
evident that tlie red calx of mercury, as the ancients 
would have called it, is an oxide of that metal; and, by 
means equally satisfactory, it can be demonstrated that 


all other calces, as they were denominated, are likewise 
oxides. 

356. The process by which W’e have developed oxygen 
I have mentioned because of the demonstration it con¬ 
veys, not because of its convenience. The following is 
a far more ready means of developing oxygen, and the 
one usually adopted in practice:— 

357. Instead of employing red oxide of mercury, use a 
mixture of equal parts chlorate of potash and black oxide 
of manganese, and apply heat or a spirit-lamp flame as 
before. The oxygen, which now comes over in abun¬ 
dance, is to be collected in wide-mouthed bottles, and the 
bottles secured by stoppers or valves. 


Cdtirt-CitHe Gossip'. 


SIDNEY DOBELL. 

SiDXET Douell, of the modern school of English poets, 
is not excelled by any one now' writing in the deep 
pathos of his simple verse. Many of our readers may 
1 ) 0 , and doubtless are, familiar with his last volume, 
but there are others who have not met with it, and will 
thank us for inserting this sadly pathetic strain. The 
volume from W'hich it is taken is one that should bo 
most welcome on our centre-table. 

THE LITTLE GIRL’S SONG. 

Do not mind my crying, papa; I .am not crying for pain. 
Do not mind iny shaking, papa; I am not shaking with 
fear, 

Tho’ the wild wind is hideous to hear. 

And I see the snow and the rain. 

When will you come back again. 

Papa, papa ? 

Somebody else that you love, papa. 

Somebody else that you dearly love 
Is weary, like me, because you ’re away. 

Sometimes I see her lips tremble and move. 

And I seem to know what they ’re going to say; 

And every day, and all tho long day, 

I long to cry, “ Oh, mamma, mamm.a. 

When will papa come back again ?” 

But before I can say it I see the pain 
Creeping up on her white, wiiite cheek. 

As tho sweet, sad sunshine creeps up tho white wall, 
And then I am sorry, and fear to speak ; 

And slowly tho pain goes out of her cheek, 

As the .sad, sw’eet sunshine goes from the wall. 

Oh, I wish I wore grown np wise and tall. 

That I might throw my arms round her neck. 

And say, “Dear mamma, oh, what is it all 
That I see, and see, and do not see. 

In your white, white face, all tho livelong day?” 

But she hides her grief from a child like me. 

When will you come back again. 

Papa, papa? 

Where were you going, papa, papa? 

All this long while have you been on tlie sea? 

When she looks as if she saw far away, 

Is she thinking of you, and what does she sec? 

Are tho white sails blowing. 

And the blue men rowing, 

And are you standing on the high deck 
Where we saw you stand till tho ship grew gray. 

And wo watched and watched till the ship was a speck, 
And the dark came flrst to you, far aivay ? 

I wish I could see what she can see. 

But she hides her grief from a child like me. 

When will you come back again. 

Papa, papa? 

Don’t you remember, papa, papa. 

How we used to sit by the fire, all three, 

And she told me tales while I .sat on her knee, 

And hoard the winter winds roar down tho street. 

And knock like men at the window-pane? 

And tho louder they roared, oh, it seemed more «weet 
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To be warm and warm as we used to be, 

Sitting at night by the fire, all three. 

When will you come back again. 

Papa, papa? 

Papa, I like to sit by the lire. 

Why does she sit far away in the cold ? 

If I had but somebody wise and old. 

That every day 1 might cry and say, 

“ Is she changed, do you think, or do I forget? 
Was she always as white as she is to-day ? 

Did she never carry her head up higher?” 

Papa, papa, if I could but know! 

Do you think her voice was always so low? 

Did I always see what I seem to see 

When I wake up at night and her pillow is Avet ? 

You used to say her hair it was gold ; 

It looks like silver to me. 

But still she tells the same tale that she told, 

She sings the same songs when 1 sit on her knee, 
And the house goes on as it Avent long ago. 

When Ave lived together, all three. 

Sometimes my heart seems to sink, papa. 

And I feel as if 1 could be happy no more. 

Is she changed, do you think, papa, 

Or did I d.eam she Avas brighter before ? 

She makes me remember my snowdrop, papa. 
That I forgot in thinking of you, 

The sweetest snowdrop that over I knew ! 

But I put it out of the sun and the rain ; 

It was green and white when I put it aAvay, 

It had one SAveet bell and green leaves four ; 

It was green and Avhite Avhen I found it that day. 
It had one pale bell and green leaves four. 

But I was not glad of it any more. 

Was it changed, do you think, papa, 

Or did 1 dream it Avas brighter before ? 

Do not mind my crying, papa; 

1 am not crying for pain. 

Do not mind my shaking, papa; 

1 am not shaking for fear, 

Tho’ the wild, Avild wind is hideous to hear. 

And I see tho snow and the rain. 

When Avill you come back again, 

Papa, papa? 


ORANGE SWEETMEATS. 

The Scotch marmalade is made of Seville oranges, 
Avhich are imported in large quantities every year for 
that purpose. Wc have in this country an orange Avhich 
ansAvers even a better purpose, and might be had at a 
very cheap rate, if they Aveio once introduced into the 
Middle and Northern States—the sour orange which 
grows so abundantly in Florida and other Southern 
localities. On the St. John’s River, especially, and in 
the interior of tho State, near Okula, there are wild 
groves, of miles in length, Avhore, in the season, golden 
fruit lies rottiug on tho ground, not even of sufficient 
value to be gathered. Every year, our best grocers 
are importing Scotch marmalade at a large expense, 
Avhile this Avasted material lies so near. Sweet, or table 
oranges have a short season in Florida, being over by 
tho middle of .Tanuary. They are thin-skinned and very 
sweet, but do not bear transportation Avell. By many 
they are considered superior to any imported fruit. 

The wild oranges are either bitter-SAveet, or sour, Avith 
loss of the “Pemvian-bark flavor.” Thebitter-sAveetsaro 
smooth-skinned, quite round, aud of a deep red orange- 
color. On opening them, tho feathery Avhite apartments, 
or lobes, separate easily; this skin entirely removed, 
the pulp loses the bitter taste, the juice is SAveet and 
refreshing. Tho sour oranges are less regular in shape, 
tho skin thicker and indented ; they are usually lighter 
colored, more on the yelloAV than the red shade of orange. 
They make a delightful orangeade, quite as refreshing 
as the lemon, but their chief value is for preserving, 
la Florida, they are done in largo transparent half¬ 
globes, set in a sea of honey like syrup. Wo procured 
tho receipt for the finest specimens that we tasted, aud 


AA'hich many tourists may remember on the generous 
table of Mr. AskCAV, at Palatka, and Avhich avo liave 
tried on a barrel of sour oranges shipped from the 
neighboring groves. 

Mrs. Askew’s Receipt for Orange Sweet.meat 8.— 
Grate off tho yellow part of the peel, cut the orange in 
half crosswise —or on tho equator line of a globe—squeeze 
out the juice and seeds, leaving the pulp. Soak them in 
salt aud water tAventy-four hours, to remove the bitter 
taste; then six days in clear cold water, changing tho 
water every day. Boil them in Avater until they clear 
aud you can pierce them Avith a straAV. Make a syrup 
of one pound and thi’eo-quarters of white sugar to every 
pound of the orange-skins thus prepared and well 
drained, flavor it Avith as much of the reserved orange- 
j nice as you may fancy, put in the skins, and lot them 
boil up once. 

Scotch marmalade is this, and not so nice, the skins 
or peel being shredded fine, and done in brown siy^ar, 
Avhich many use in the above receipt; it tastes qui^as 
Avell, but of course does not look as clear. Some "one 
has only to introduce “Florida Marmalade” to realize a 
handsome independence. Orange SAveetmeats may be 
procured in St. Augustine at a very reasonable price, 
considering tho large quantity of sugar Avhich it takes, 
and the risk in shipping the oranges. 

FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING.—No. 4. 

Carnations, and How to Produce Choice Sorts.— 
The best soil for carnations is good loam, enriched with 
Aveli-docayed stable manure, and quickened Avith a little 
sand. The quantity of manure can only be determined 
by the previous strength of the ground ; if made too rich, 
tho flowers Avill lose their fine colors, Avhile, if left too 
poor, they Avill Avaiit vigor. No recent manure should 
ever come near a fine plant. In the spring, give a fresh 
digging, and plant in rows three feet by two ; this Avidth 
Avill make room for layers, without Avhich a fine bloAV 
of carnations cannot bo maintained above one year. As 
the plants shoot up, they should bo tied to neat green 
rods ; and, in order to have a fine, blow, superfluous 
floAver-buds must bo pinched off, leaving about three or 
four to each stem. From the young shoots near the 
ground, Avhich do not run to flower, tho layers are to be 
selected. The operation is someAvhat nice, but, when 
rightly done, is aUvays successful, and good floAvers are 
thus preserved and multiplied from year to year. To- 
Avard the end of July, stir up the ground about the 
flowers, and mix Avith the sod a little AA^ell-Avorked com¬ 
post. Have at hand a sharp penknife, a trowel, and a 
number of small pegs, Avith an angle at each head. 
Scoop out the earth in tho form of a basin around each 
plant, select the strongest shoots for layers, and remove 
such as are in the Avay. Then crop the top leaves an 
inch from tho heart, and pinch off all tho rest, taking 
care not to peel tho stem. Begin an incision on the 
under sido of the shoot a little below tho second joint 
from tho top, and cut upAvard till the joint is slit in the 
middle. Set the pointed extremity made by tho slit into 
tho bottom of the excavation, and there fix it with the 
peg ; place the head of tho shoot erect, fill in the earth, 
make it firm, and finish the work with a good Avatering. 
The young plants will bo ready for removal by the end 
of autumn, Avhen they may be set in floAver-pot.s for the 
Avinter. Carnations ahvays require room to expand aud 
bloAV ; and, when fully groAvn, tho stalks should be tied 
Avith a strip of bust to a small stake thrust in tho soil at 
their side. 
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Ornamental Rock Work in Gardens. —There are 
many plants with rather small flowers, which possess 
exquisite colors and elegant forms, the charm of which 
is in a great measure lost hy their being planted in the 
bed where the pitiless shower defaces their delicate tints 
with splaslios of rain and earth, or else their distance 
from the eye causes their minute yet elegant characters 
to pass unnoticed ; other plants, also, run over the sur¬ 
face of the flower border to great distances, interfering 
with their neighbors, which would look much bettor 
hanging pendent from the crevice of a rock, or covering 
some sunny bank with their numerous blossoms. 

Ifature, w'ho is always an interesting and instructive 
teacher, points out these facts plainly, by often exhibit¬ 
ing her simple treasures inhabiting and flourishing in 
the cracks of rugged rocks, making as interesting an 
object on a near approach as it is delightful at a distance. 
In Europe few gardens are considered complete w’ithout 
tliei^ompartment of rock work, and even where the 
Bpq^K of the smallest size, a little piece of this device 
is frequently seen lilling up and concealing an unsightly 
corner. Why do not our American gardeners and ama¬ 
teur florists devote more attention to this beautiful mode 
of ornamenting the garden ? 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Ooff’ee.—This indispensable accompaniment to every 
breakfast-table, also the pendant to all regular dinners, 
by the fashion of the day, is by no means an antique beve¬ 
rage with the civilized world. Few' of those who make 
it and who drink it daily are aware of its origin It is 
unknown who first discovered its present use ; but about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, “ the best families” 
of Arabia began to introduce it in their meals, and w'hon 
it reached Mecca, at the close of that century, it met w'ith 
a host of opponents, theologians and physicians being 
armed against it as injurious to the constitution. Fifty 
years after, the fashion began to prevail at Constantino¬ 
ple, and the first colToe-houses were opened ; but, finding 
that people were more ready to drink coftee than to say 
their prayers, the faithful were deprived of their new 
luxury—at least, hi public. Follow'iug the track of 
commerce, it w'as introduced into Marseilles, and from 
thence to England, at the close of the sixteenth century. 

The history of its introduction to the West Indies is 
curious: In 1713, the Dutch Governor of Batavia sent 
several cofico plants to Amsterdam ; one of them found its 
way to the Jardin des Plaiites, in Paris, where it was 
greatly valued as a curiosity. Several plants W'ere 
raised from it, and one of them was carried to the Island 
of Martinique by Deliceux. The ship in which ho 
sailed was detained by stress of weather, the company 
wore put on an allowance of water, and to save the 
treasure which was being conveyed to the island, the 
source of so much wealth as it proved, Deliceux denied 
himself that which kept the precious plant alive. 

2. The Riding Feminine Passion. — These rough 
rhymes illustrate, with a certain quaiutness, what Is 
certainly the prevailing theme in feminine conversation. 
Some one suggests—“w'hen it is not sew'ing-machiues.” 
“I’ve heard it said that if, while out a walking, 

You see two females, and o’erhear talking. 

The subjects always are (I thus indite ’em) 

Acquaintances and dres.s— ad infinitum. 

Yes, every one, whatever her degree. 

Talks but of the.so with strange consistency. 

The other day, I saw two tramping creatures, 

Squalid in looks, and vile in form and features, 


Dirty, disgusting, marked with inebriety. 

And a great w’ay outside of all society ; 

And to my.self I said: ‘Those horrid witches. 

Who do not seem to have three decent stitches, 

And hain’t got any friends ’mid their distresse.s, 
Cannot be talking now of gowns and dresses.’ 

So, for ten steps, I softly walked behind ’em. 

To catch their talk, but never seemed to mind ’em, 
And heard this much—then turned to muse upon it— 
‘Blue ribbons, mousseline de laine, and bran new 
bonnet.’ 

3. Anun'ican Honsekeeping —There is a little spiteful 
onosidedness, but much truth in the following paragraph 
by an English letter-writer. We hold up the mirror 
that our lady friends may correct whatever they may 
see amiss in their own sphere of action:— 

“Ladies keeping house in America are indeed little 
better than upper servants. The whole superintendence 
of the in-door work depends on them, and very often do 
they assist in all that is going on in laundry, pantry, 
nursery, or kitchen. The husbands invariably go to 
market. No woman does any of that essential business 
beyond giving an order at the ‘ grocery' or the ‘provision 
store.’ It is not easy to know the secrets of the scheme 
of domestic economy followed by so very close and 
cantious a community. But a strict avoidance of need¬ 
less expense, a great distrust of servants, and a mean 
system of locking up and doling out are, I am inclined 
to believe, its general characteristics, though there, I am 
satisfied, many exceptions exist. The cook is a very 
independent and irresponsible person ; she has none of 
the importance of housekeeping, but she is without its 
caros ; little being required from her, she has little to 
look after ; the meals of the family prepared, her time is 
her own. Between the’regular hours she goes where 
she chooses, and, if she bo a person of the least preten¬ 
sions in her profession, she fixes her own time for every¬ 
thing, and upon the slightest deviation from the arrange¬ 
ment, which might interfere with her plans for going to 
meeting on Sunday, or to lectures on week-days, she 
quits her place without notice, frequently while the 
dinner is half dressed, and the company waiting for it 
in vain.” 

4. A Thought for the Bay.—Peace.—Vee.ee is better 
than joy. Joy is an uneasy guest, and always on the 
tiptoe to depart; it tires and wears us out, and yet keeps 
us over fearing that the next moment it will be gone. 
Peace Is not so; it comes more quietly, it stays more 
contentedly, and it never exhausts our strength, nor 
gives us one auxious forecasting thought. Therefore let 
us pray for peace. It is the gift of God, promised to all 
llis children ; and if wo have it in our hearts weshall not 
pine for joy, though its bright wings never touch us 
while we tarry in the world. The peace of God truly 
passeth all understanding, and to be known must bo 
experienced. 




NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and i*esearch required. 
Spring and autumn bonneU, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
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envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will bo chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the 2 ^roposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq, 

No order will be attended to xinless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon¬ 
nets from T. White k Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCKIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JULY. 

Fig. 1.—Tunic dress of gray and black silk ; the under 
skirt has alternate flounces, steel gray and black silk, 
lilnked; the upper skirt is tunic shaped, and trimmed 
to correspond; the w’aist is en cceur, with frills of the 
same, edged by bretolles; the sleeves are flounced to 
correspond. This stylo of flounces in alternate colors, 
black being used W'ith any shade, is much worn tho 
present season. White split straw hat, lined and trimmed 
with rose de roi. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for an evening gathering; tho material 
grenadine striped with black and violet des Alpes ; the 
skirt has five flounces, set on so as to leave a small head¬ 
ing of the same ; ornaments of ribbon, in <v style wo have 
given before. The corsage is plain, and draped by tho 
ribbon ; a tucker of lace rises above tho drapery. Light 
lace headdress, with violets and violet ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Dross barege Anglais, white, shaded with 
emerald green, tho trimming is a ribbou of white and 
green plaited so that tho green appears to alternate with 
the white. White crape hat, covered by black lace; 
deep crimson roses, set on in black lace barbos. 

children’s dresses. 

Little girl’s dress of challais; tho mantle of striped 
summer poplin, approaching it in color; tho hood and 
trimming of Napoleon blue silk. Hat of white split 
straw, with a single feather. 

Little boy. Skirt and open jacket of gray summer 
poplin. Leghorn hat, with cock’s plume. 

COIFFURES. 
ifiee engravings, pages 4, 5.) 

COIFFURE FOR A YOUNG LADY, FRONT AND BACK. 

The whole head of hair is parted from the centre of 
the forehead to the nape of the neck, then a transverse 
parting is made from ear to ear, so that the hair is di¬ 
vided into four equal masses. The two portions of tho 
front hair are arranged in plaitings of three, care being 
taken to comb the hair back from tho forehead, and to 
include all tho front hair in the plaits. The plaiting of 
each portion of the back hair should commence just 
above the ear, and tho ends must be carefully fastened 


by silk or very fine twist Tho plait of back hair on tho 
right hand side is passed across tho nape of the neck, 
and the end fastened by a hair pin, under tho root of the 
plait on the left side. The plait of the left side of tlie 
back hair is brought round to tho right side, and fastened 
in the same manner ; and thus the two plaits cross each 
other at the back of the neck. Tho plaits of tho front 
hair are then brouglit round to the back of the neck, 
where the ends are fastened under the crossing of the 
plaits of back hair. 

COIFFURE FOR BALL COSTUME, OR VERY FULL EVENING- 
DRESS, FRONT AND BACK. 

In front, this coiffure shows the hair disposed in three 
rouleaux, terminating in long ringlets. Between these 
long ringlets, and also behind tho ears, are several ring¬ 
lets of shorter length. The back hair is arranged in a 
cluster of five loops, to form which tho hair is tied i^rm ly 
at the back of the head, and divided into five porti^s. 
Tho centre loop at tho back of the neck is very lon^^iid 
tho two at each side of shorter length. Tho ends of the 
hair are twisted round the tie at the back of tho head, 
and concealed beneath an ornament of beads suspended 
from tho top of tho comb. Amidst the ringlets and 
rouleaux of the front hair are interspersed small stars 
and other brilliaut ornaments, which, being fixed on 
elastic pins, are «ot in motion by every turn of the 
wearer’s liead, thereby producing a most elegant and 
showy effect. The same kind of pins are employed for 
fixing tho tufts of white feathers, which add much to the 
grace and dignity of tho coifture. The jewelled agraffe 
worn in the centre of the forehead should correspond 
with tho other ornaments of the headdress. 

NEW STYLES OF APRONS. 

{See engravings, pages 6, 7.) 

The Arabella apron is made of black moire antique, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon, three inches wide, 
finished at each edge by a narrow black lace ; macaroons 
or rosette buttons, graduated in size, are placed at the 
sides of the apron ; a girdle confines it at the waist. 

The Clementina. —Tho materials are silk, lace, narrow 
velvet, and buttons. Tho lace is inserted, and finished 
with the velvet ribbon, which is very effective and 
pretty. 

The Diana is gored a little at the sides, and trimmed 
with a piece of bias silk, four inches in width, bound on 
each edge, and laid on tho apron. Tho belt is something 
novel; it fastens at tho side with a large jet buckle and 
loops of ribbon with long ends, fringed. The ribbon has 
also the edges bound with velvet. 

The Floria. —This shell-shaped apron is something 
quite now. The rufliois made of silk, pinked and sewed 
on in shells; macaroons or rosette buttons finish each 
shell. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 

(Nee engravings, page S.) 

Fig. 1.—This dress is made of white piqui, trimmed 
with Marseilles braid, and braided with narrow em¬ 
broidery braid ; the edges of the brotelles are scalloped. 

Fig. 2.—This little dress is prettily made of silk or 
wash goods. Tho side stripes and trirainiug of the body 
should be of a different color from tho dress. 

Patterns for either of the above dresses can be had of 
the Fashion Editress. 
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NEW STYLE OE GIRDLE. 

(See engraving, page 9.) 

This now stylo of girdlo is much likod ; it can be made 
of tho same material as tho dross, or ol.se of silk of somo 
color CO form a good^ontrast with tho dress. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW TORIv AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR JULY. 

Although most of tho gayer portion of tho residents 
in our cities are at this momont absent, tho drosses in 
which they adorn tho fashiouahlo watering-places were 
purchased and mado up before thoir departure, and our 
heading, therefore, is not inappropriate, whilo we de¬ 
scribe the more elegant part of tho wardrobes prepared 
for the springs and soa-sido. 

For dinner and evening-dresses, unless it bo for some 
hopjnoro brilliant than usual, organdie.s, grenadines, 
au«^e df’ Inde, in robo.s, or made up from tho piece, 
prinlwt such a beauty and variety, the present season, 
thatTarletans and other materials as ephomoral are re¬ 
served for full dress, strictly speaking. Bardge Anglnise 
is also very . much in favor for general serviceable wear. 
Among the best of Stewart’s importations of this stylo 
of dies.s., wo find a robe in five tlouucos of good width, 
tho ground being white, with short, broken lines of 
black completely covering it, and giving a grayish 
effect; pansies, without foliage, in thoir original colors, 
are sprinkled in a iJouble row along tho edge of tho 
flounce, while scallops of black, giving tho appearance 
of needle-work, but ip reality only printed, finish it 
t.astefully. A shawl of moderate size, with a similar 
border and plain grayish centre, makes an oxcellout 
dress for piazza promenades, and the wholo costume is 
in simple and e;x;cellent tasto. 

Another robe of the same material has five flounces 
also, tho ground ^eing gray, with still smaller black 
lino.s, and each flounce haying a border of white with 
the .same edging itj inclosed in two plain lines of brown, 
while through the white centre are groups of detached 
flowers in bright . natural colors. A nrautloof tho plain 
grayish centre accompanies this dress., instead of the 
shawl before described.. It has one deei) flounce of tho 
same, with a small pulf as heading. 

Still another in the saine material, in aeven flounces. 
The pattern is large blue polka spots, a single row of 
each near the edge of the flounces and shawl, tho latter 
having an ornament formed of them in tho upper point. 

A fourth, with small hunches of blue ,/orgct-jnc-not 
scattered all over it. An upper skirt roaches to the top 
of four narrow flounces. The sleeves have t.wo puffs 
and a flounce edged until a puff of the sajno. The plain 
corsage is cut tiuito low and rouiul in front, edged with 
a puffing similar to that on the sleeves. A chomisotte of 
.black lace over white extends to tho.thro.at. 

A grenadine roho, tho ground being violet des AipeP^ 
tho pattern lilies of tho valley in white, with a lace 
border, having tho effect of a handsome point, running 
all around. This is mado up expressly for evening 
.dress, tho sleeve consisting (xf.one puff, with a flounce 
,of the border. Corsage low, edged hy a puff of ribbon 
viokt des Alpes, which ends in a flat bow in front.; waist 
round, with a ribbon belt and rich gold clasp. 

Dress for evening, of perfectly plain white grenadine. 
The under skirt has throe flounces of modorato width ; 
the upper one is perfectly plain. There is no pattern, 
no edge of any description, to tho flounces, sleeves, or 
^vaist—the richness of tho material obviates it—with 
the exception of a rich satin ribbon, al.so of plain white, 


which forms the heading of the berthi, and has a bow 
on each shoulder and in tho centre of the corsage, brace¬ 
lets and belt-clasp of gold, set with red coral. 

Tho gage de Inde, or muslin de soie, is a very tliin silk 
tissue, much like tho old-fashioned India and China 
gauzes, still to ho found at Fountain’s. They are even 
handsomer, as the colors are brighter, but of cour.so by 
no means so durable. They are usually in robes, or 
with stripes or cheques of somo bright color on a white 
ground. 

Wo have already described tho organdies at length, 
with abundant illustratiou.s. See May and June numbers. 

Mantles like tho dress having become so much the 
stylo, Brodio’s numerous customers find at his ostablish- 
rnent the populai materials for travelling and street 
dress, at the prices of the principal shops, so that they 
can have their mantillas at the establishment, and send 
tho material of tho dress to their own mantuamaker. 
Brodio’s mantlos in barege Anglais are prettily trimmed 
with contrasting colors and camel’s hair ornaments, 
and have an excellent efl'ect, worn with a dross of the 
samo material, or, indeed, as an undress summer mantle, 
with almost anything. His laces are this year very 
handsome, tho de.signs and shapes both new and excel¬ 
lent. Tho principal new stylos are the Empress, which 
has a pointed yoke, with a very deep flounce falling from 
it; the Sol/erino, a rounded yoke, with a narrow flounce ; 
below this a deep fall of lace almo.st touches tho hem of 
tho dross; the Eugenie, a square shawl, the under point 
rounded. Tho Ploermel lias a long, round yoke, high 
in the neck, en tahlier in front; the very deep flounce or 
skirt of lace falls over tho arm, with the effect of a sleeve. 
We might multiply shapes and styles to suit the fancy 
of all, tho laces being Damascus, Pusher, Cambrai, and 
a now Italian lace considered ns good as Chantilly. Cer¬ 
tainly, it requires the most practised eye and touch to 
distinguish some of the costlier of these laces from tho 
“distracting points’’—over which ladies go in raptures, 
and their husbands into tho sulks—such as Brodio also 
displays, ranging from and upwards in price. In 
Chantilly, which is of permanent value, the shapes 
change loss, tho shawl or point remaining in favor. 

For those who have been accustomed to be attended 
for years past hy those in charge of the different depart¬ 
ments of Genlii’s Bazaar, we make a note of the present 
position of thoir old favorites, who will receive their 
orders as usual. Mr. Gonin himself conducts iu his usual 
lavish and elegant stylo tho branch including children’s 
hats and caps, and misses’ hats ; the same tasteful hands 
still preside over this department. Mr. Myers, so long a 
favorite iu tho straw and beaver hats, Mr. Bowden of the 
shoe department, and Mr. Deuschcr, with hosiery, gloves, 
etc., have united iu a miniature bazaar, hcaiitifiilly neat 
and tasteful, and may he found at 303 Canal St., nearly 
opposite Brodio’s ; we especially commend them to their 
old friends. Tho cbildTon’s outfitting department, with 
the artistes who furnished it, is merged into tho large 
establishment of Lord & Taylor. Mrs. Scofield’s well 
known estahllslimont, Broadway, and tho new house of 
Mc.sdames Picot & Wilkinson, 6.H, tho tasteful bonnets 
for dross and promenade, will receive more especial at¬ 
tention in our next ; both of them having a representa¬ 
tion of old friends to tho customers of tho ever to be 
regretted Geniu’s Bazaar. 

The cap crown is no longer considered iu tho best 
taste; .summer hats in the best materials, and the cost¬ 
lier straws being mado up with round crowns. But wo 
must reserve details for tho mouth of Augu-st. 

Fabhiox. 
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of stcamped satin about six inches wide ; this material also forms the pockets, wh 









TOILET OF A LALY IN THE REIGN OF LOUIS XV.— (See description, page 156.) 
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WRITTEN BY MRS. HEMANS, 













































































































































IITSEETING FOR A CHILD’S DRESS. 
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LA BELLE. 

description^ 191 .) 
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LA MATRONE.— ('S'ee description, page 191.) 
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WORK FOR A PILLOW-CASE, TO BE PUT ABOVE THE HEM. 




LA PRINCESSE. 


{See description, page 191.) 
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MAT FOR A VASE OR FLOWER-GLASS. 

(^See description^ 1G7.) 
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NIGHT SOCK 



Materials.—Threo ounces of white four-thread fleecy wool; four pins, No. 15. 

Cast on twenty-four loops. 

On each of three pins knit two pearl, two plain, alternately for twenty-four rounds ; then knit 
one nail in length plain knitting, pearling the centre stitch on one pin for the back seam ; divide 
the loops in half, arrange ihirty-six on one pin, the back seam in the centre, and thirty-six on the 
other two pins. Now form the heel, by knitting the loops on the one pin for one nail and a half 
more in length, narrowing in the last three rows on each side of the seam. Knit to the seam 
stitch, double the heel, and cast off. Take up the loops on each side on the third pin, increasing 
by making a stitch after every fourth ; knit these loops with those on the instep, narrowing at 
each side in every alternate round for twenty-six rounds. Knit one nail and a half more for the 
foot; then narrow for the toe as follows : Knit two together two loops from the beginning and end 
of each of the side pins, till reduced to a point. 
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PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 

For an Infant's SMrt. 
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For a Pillow-caae. For a Chemise. 














THE BEDOXTIN D’ETE. 

[From the establishment ef G. BaoDiE, 51 Canal Street, Now York. Drawn hy L. T. VoiaT, from actual 

articles of costume.] 

This varment has obtained much favor ; it is unique in style, and its capaciousness has ren¬ 
dered it very popular. The one we illustrate is made of a light summer tissue. Its peculiarity 
consists in the mode in which the stuff falls down the hack, it being the angle which would, if it 
was fitted to thQ figure, be cut away ; the stuff being simply folded straight up the back. 

We give the above as a variety, but the fashion, par excellence^ is of course some ot the various 
laces which we mentioned in our last. 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1860. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF MODEEN COACHES. 


Fig.12. 



At tlie commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tiiiy, the inconvenience of travelling continued 
nnahated by improvements ; and to this annoy¬ 
ance all were obliged to submit. Mr. Markland, 
in his interesting paper, published in the twen¬ 
tieth volume of the * * Archteologia, ” has given 
an extraordinary instance of this. He says : 
“In December, 1703, Charles, King of Spain, 
slept at Petworth, on his way from Portsmouth 
to Windsor, and Prince George of Denmark 
went to meet him there. We set out (as one 
of the attendants relates) at six o’clock in the 
morning, to go for Petworth, and did not get 
out of the coaches (save only when we were 
overturned or stuck fast in the mire) till we 
arrived at our journey’s end. ’Twas hard ser¬ 
vice for the Prince to sit fourteen hours in the 
coach that day without eating anything, and 
passing tlnough the worst ways that I ever saw 
in my life. We were thrown but once, indeed, 
in going, but both our coach (which was the 
leading one) and his highness’s body-coach 
would have suffered very often, if the nimble 
boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it, or 
VOL. LXI. —10 


supported it with their shoulders, from Godal- 
min almost to Petworth; and the nearer we 
approached to the duke’s house tlie more unac- 
cessible it seemed to be. The last nine miles 
of the way cost us six hours’ time to conquer 
them, and indeed we had never done it if our 
good master had not several times lent us a 
pair of horses out of his own coach, whereby 
we were enabled to trace out the way for him. 
They made us believe that the several grounds 
we crost, and his grace’s park, would alleviate 
the fatigue ; but I protest I could hardly per¬ 
ceive any difference between them and the 
common roads. 

“ In the time of Charles, surnamed the proud 
Duke of Somerset, who died in 1748, the roads in 
Sussex were in so bad a state (as I am informed 
by an intelligent correspondent) that, in order to 
arrive at Guildford from Petworth, persons were 
obliged to make for the nearest point of the 
great road leading from Portsmouth to London. 
This was a work of so much difficulty as to oc- 
cupy the whole day, and the duke had a house 
at Guildford, which was regularly occupied as 
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a resting-place for the night by any part of his 
family travelling to London. A MS. letter from 
a servant of the duke’s, dated from London, 
and addressed to another at Petworth, acquaints 
the latter that his grace intended to go from 
London thither on a certain day, and directs 
that ‘ the keepers and persons who knew the 
holes and the sloughs, must come to meet his 
grace with lanthorns and long poles to help 
him on his way.’ ” 

Thus far Mr. Markland. It would be no dif¬ 
ficult matter to add other instances of the in¬ 
conveniences and delays of travel at this period. 
The whole “appliances and means to boot” 
used for locomotion at this period were equally 
bad. The coaches were as heavy to move as 
the roads were difficult to pass over. Fig. 12 


illustrates the ordinary fashion of the carriage 
of the time, when stateliness was chiefly con¬ 
sidered, and as many footmen carried behind 
as could be conveniently borne; two, three, 
and four of these useless incumbrances gene¬ 
rally appeared, while on state occasions the 
absurd number of six hung on behind, clasping 
each other’s waists; an uncomfortable mob, 
and a living satire on the pride which hired 
and supported such cumbrous adjuncts. 

From the same print which has furnished us 
with this example of the pomposity of high life 
in the reign of Anne, we borrow another and 
more curious example. The print represents 
the procession of both Houses of Parliament to 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral, July 7, 1713, to return 
public thanksgiving for the Peace of Utrecht. 


Fig. 13. 



Fig. 13 is still more remarkable than the first 
for the quantity of useless footmen about it, 
and for the ingenious and dangerous manner in 
which a fifth is added to the four who are so 
uncomfortably crammed behind, and who is 
seated in a most uneasy and tottering position 
upon the axletree in front. This procession 
exhibits several carriages similarly constructed. 


and thrown back upon the hind wheels, probably 
that the indolence of their occupants might be 
accommodated by the angle at which they were 
hung. 

The sort of carriages used for travelling by 
the nobility in the reign of George I. and II. 
may be seen in Fig. 14. It still retains the old 
form, carries two footmen and a coachman, has 


Fig. 14, 



six horses, the foremost of which is ridden by 
a postilion, with heavy jack-boots and Spurs, 
and is preceded by a running footman carrying 
a gold-headed cane. These latter attendants 
on aristocracy were derived from the East, and 
kept before the horses on the pretence of clear¬ 
ing the way. They were gayly attired in clothes 
of value ; and an amusing story is related of a 


shai’per who tricked the Duke of Queensberry, 
by applying to him for such a situation, dress¬ 
ing himself in a costly suit, ahd satisfying his 
unsuspecting grace of his fitness for the situa¬ 
tion by running up Piccadilly until he fairly 
outstripped the horses, and decamped with the 
clothes he wore. These men may, however, be 
generally considered to have filled the place of 


























SOME ACCOUNT OF MODERN COACHES. 


Ill 


the modern coach-dog, being about as useful, 
and not quite so ornamental. They disap¬ 
peared in the reign of George III. 

The heavy clumsiness of the coaches used by 
country gentlemen is often alluded to by the 
novelists and other writers of this period. They 
remained in a family for an age, and were new 
covered from time to time. Browne Willis, the 
eccentric antiquary, had one thus described: 
“The chariot of Mr. Willis was so singular that 
from it he was called himself the old chariot. It 
was liis wedding chariot, and had his arms on 
brass plates about it, not unlike a coffin, painted 
black.” His acquaintance. Dr. Darrell, humor¬ 
ously satirized it in one stanza of “an excellent 
ballad to the tune of Chevy Chase,” intended 
as a good-natured joke on Willis, and which 
runs thus:— 

“ His car himself he did provide 
To stand in double stead: 

That it should carry him alive, 

And bury him when dead.” 

A lighter kind of conveyance was now intro¬ 
duced, capable of being drawn by one horse, 
as delineated in Fig. 15, and carrying generally 


one person, or, at most, two, with a squeeze. 
The body of this carriage had a reclining slope, 
like tliat in use in Anne’s reign, as already ex¬ 
hibited in Fig. 13; but it must have been a 
miserable conveyance, without springs, and 
pulled only by a single horse, upon which the 
driver sits, in order to save the weight of a 
box-seat. Such was the carriage in use by the 
middle classes on ordinary occasions. 

The Sedan Chair still was used by the nobility 
and gentry, particularly in London, on such 
occasions as visits to theatres or public places, 
or the levees at St. James’s, etc. For this pur¬ 
pose they were constantly kept in very general 
demand although the inconvenience produced 
by a mob of chaimen was great, and disputes 
for precedence occasionally violent. There is a 
curious paragraph in “Mist’s Journal” of Satur¬ 
day, July 8,1721, which would read uncommonly 
curious in a modern paper, and which forcibly 


depicts the great change of manners a century 
and a quarter has produced. We are told— 
“On Thursday sen’night, the Right Honorable 
the Lord Cartaret, one of Majestie’s principal 
Secretaries of State, passing through St. James’s 
Square in a chair, was met by the Lady Harley 
in another; when, a dispute arising between 
the footmen about giving the way, they imme¬ 
diately came to blows, and, the chairmen and 
footmen being engaged with their poles and 
sticks, one of them struck his lordship as lie 
was getting out of his chair, but whether acci¬ 
dentally or designedly we know not. In the 
mean time, that person is committed to New¬ 
gate, and three of his brethren are bound over 
to the next session.” 

A chair of the better kind, as used about 
1750, is given in Fig. 16. It is richly decorated 
with brass chasing and bunches of tassels. It 
realizes the description of Swift:— 

“ Box’d in liis cliair, the bean impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits ; 
And ever and anon, with frightful din, 

The leather sounds—ho trembles from within!” 

These private chairs were furnished with crim¬ 
son velvet cushions and damask cur¬ 
tains, and the chairmen, generally sturdy 
Milesians, were gayly adorned in aristo¬ 
cratic liveries. The public sedans were 
of plain leather, with brass nails, as seen 
in Hogarth’s plate of “The Rake’s Pro¬ 
gress,” exhibiting his hero going to a 
levee at St. James’s. “The hackney- 
chairmen exerted the power of the strong 
arm, and were often daring enough, as a 
body, to influence the fate of Westmin¬ 
ster and Middlesex elections, in the terror 
which they produced with fist and bludgeon. 
But they are gone. No Belinda now may be 
proud of ‘ two pages and a chair. ’ They glide 


Fig. 16. 



not amongst the chariot-wheels at levee or 
drawing-room; the clubs want them not. Thej’- 
have retired to Bath and Oxford. We believe 
there is one chair still lingering about May 
Fair, but the chairmen must be starving. 


Fig. 15. 
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The Society of Antiquaries ought to buy the 
relic.” 

The coach of 1750 may be seen in Fig. 17, 


and it may be considered as the last and most 
ai)pi’oved of the old fashion, for modern neces¬ 
sities soon afterwards drove out these clumsy 


Fig. 17. 



formalities, and introduced lighter vehicles, 
under various names—an improvement which 
made slower marches on the Continent than in 
tliis country. 

Mr. W. B. Adams, in his excellent “History 
of Pleasure Carriages,” has noted the clumsi¬ 
ness and inconvenience of early continental 
ones in these words: “In 1631, Mary, Infanta 
of Spain, rode in Carinthia in a glass carriage, 
in which no more than two persons could sit. 
The wedding carriage of the first wile of the 
Emperor Leopold (1658), who was also a 
Spanish princess, cost, together with the har¬ 
ness, 38,000 florins. The carriages of the 
Emperor himself are thus described by Kirk : 

‘ In the imperial coaches no great magnificence 
was to be seen; they were covered over with 
red cloth and black nails. The harness was 
black, and in the whole work there was no gold. 
The panels were of glass, and on this account 
they were called the imperial glass coaches. 
On festivals, the harness was ornamented with 
silk fringe. The imperial coaches were distin¬ 
guished by their having leather traces; but 
the ladies of the imperial suite were obliged to 
be contented with carriages the traces of which 
were made of ropes.’ 

“Poor France still continued at a distance, 
as may be inferred from the fact that, as late 
as the reign of Louis XIII. (1620), a woman 
was accustomed to go to court masked and 
hooded, jogging behind a man on horseback! 
The first attempt at a common usage of covered 
wheel-carriages arnong the Parisian citizens 
occurred at this time, in the introduction of a 
vehicle called Brouette^ or Roulette. The body 
of this was like a sedan chair placed upon two 


wheels, and was dragged by men. The pro¬ 
prietors of sedans interfered to have them pro¬ 
hibited. For a while they were forbidden, but 
were permitted in 1669, and in 1671 they were 
in general usage amongst the people. Dupin, 
the inventor of these Brouettes, found means 
to contrive them so that their motion was tole¬ 
rably easy; and his ingenuity concealed his art 
so well, or, rather, the Parisian mechanics of 
that time had so little of enterprise and curi¬ 
osity, that he was the only one who made 
them.” 

These Brouettes^ Roulettes, or, as they were 
sometimes termed, by way of derision, Vinai¬ 
grettes, were introduced in this country, and 
occasionally usurped the jplace of sedans. They 
were originally without springs, but were ulti¬ 
mately improved, and their appearance about 
1760 may be seen in Fig. 18. The man in front 

Fig. 18. 



supports the poles by a leather strap, and two 
uprights support them when he ceases to hold. 
The machine is steadied and propelled by a 
man behind. In one or two London parishes 
a similar contrivance is used to remove sick 
paupers. 




















































A HEEOINB OF TO-DAY. 


BY T. S. AKTIIUIU 


The blow fell suddenly, and the young hus¬ 
band and father was stricken down ere the 
smallest provision had been made for the fu¬ 
ture, stricken down in the morning of his 
years, ere his loins were fairly girded for the 
battle of life. A young, frail, inexperienced 
woman, now a widow, and three little ones, 
were left behind, pennyless and friendless. 

In a city hot-bed, Margaret Mason grew up 
daintily. She had been taught the fine arts of 
dancing, flower-painting, and the like, could play 
a few pieces on the piano with passable skill, 
and had some little knowledge of the French 
language. From the time she was seventeen, 
she went into company. For the most part, 
her days passed idly, or in the next thing to 
idleness, novel-reading; while her evenings 
lapsed pleasantly away in making visits or re¬ 
ceiving visitors, with now and then the more 
exciting diversity of the play, opera, concert, 
ball, or party. The twin ideas of use and duty 
came not to distinct perception in her brain; 
she lived to no purpose but to enjoy. 

Was she of wealthy parentage ? No I Had 
she large expectations in the future ? Nothing 
of the kind ! Margaret Mason was an orj^hau, 
and dependent on a kind but not wise relative, 
who brought her up as too many girls are 
brought up in our large cities. He gave her a 
showy, superficial education, dressed her as 
well as his means would allow, and put her in 
the way of getting a start in the world by mar¬ 
riage. Young men only just a little better 
fitted to enter upon the stern, hard work of life 
are generally won by the small attractions of 
just such girls as Margaret Mason. In the 
present case, a clerk whose moderate salary of 
six hundred a year had scarcely met his own 
wants was the one found captive in the gossa¬ 
mer web of our young enchantress. Plis name 
was Albert Leslie. 

They were married, and with a small flourish 
of trumpets. There were presents, party-giv¬ 
ings, and wordy congratulations, and then our 
young adventurers on the sea of matrimony 
were left to steer their own course in life and 
enjoy its sunny days, or do battle amid its 
storms. 

Margaret went forth from the home of her 
relative, where she had been tenderly cared for 

10 * 


since the days of childhood, went forth with 
her young husband, never again to return. 
Death soon after entered that home, removing 
its founder and stay, and its members were 
scattered like shrunken leaves by the winds of 
autumn. 

We will not write of the young bride’s first 
sombre experiences. They came, as they come 
to all who trust life’s precious freight in frail 
vessels and upon unknown seas. At the end 
of three years, her husband, who had proved 
unfortunate in a business venture, resolved to 
go west. Margaret, now the weak, exhausted, 
nervous young mother of two children, had 
scarcely energy enough left for objection, could 
she have fully comprehended all that was in¬ 
volved in such a movement; and so the step 
was taken. Their destination was Chicago, 
where Leslie was promised a clerkship in a 
forwarding house. 

In this new world, the young wife and mo¬ 
ther was lost. A few articles of furniture 
brought fi’om the east, enlarged by some ad¬ 
ditions made at the point of their destination, 
enabled them to commence housekeeping in a 
small tenement far away in the suburbs, at a 
rent that would consume nearly half of Mr. 
Leslie’s salary. The house was guiltless of 
modern conveniences, and the almost helpless 
young wife soon found that tlie new world into 
which she had intruded was quite as guiltless 
of other aids to comfortable housekeeping. And 
now, with Mrs. Leslie, life’s battle commenced 
in earnest. Love for her husband and children 
made strong a sense of duty; and, weak and 
unskilled as she was, she accomplished won¬ 
ders in the way of creating home comforts out 
of the slender materials that lay in such un¬ 
promising shapes around her. Not half of her 
time was she able to retain a servant; and so, 
in the intervals, her small, delicate hands 
came in rough contact with tea-kettle and 
washing-board. If the duty was hard, weari¬ 
some, and exhausting, the frail young woman 
did not shrink away from it, nor even sit do^vn 
and fold her hands to weep for a season. Love 
was very strong in her heart, and, for the sake 
of her beloved ones, she held not back ; and so 
the little household never lost, in her husband’s 
eye, its look of order or air of comfort. And, 
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if Margaret’s face wore often an aspect of weari¬ 
ness, or was pale and languid, it showed no¬ 
thing of peevishness or discontent. The strange 
eyes that caught an occasional glimpse of the 
pale little woman moving about her house or 
gliding along on her way to market or the store, 
guessed nothing adequate as to her daily trials, 
nor the amount of heroism it required to meet 
them. 

A year after removing to Chicago, another 
child was born, making the number of human 
blossoms three. It was just six months from 
this time when Mr. Leslie sickened and died, 
leaving, as we said in the beginning, a young, 
frail, inexperienced woman, and three little 
ones, penniless and friendless. Almost literally 
was this true, for the salary of Mr. Leslie had 
proved barely sufficient to meet their daily 
wants. He died leaving his family nothing but 
their clothes and the scant furniture the house 
contained. 

A little while, the stricken wife lay stunned 
and prostrate ; the dead cannot wait, and so 
all the solemn ceremonials went on, even to 
the burial. A few sympathizing neighbors 
offered words of comfort that came with no 
meaning to the mourner’s ears, and then one 
after another retired, and the bereaved woman 
was left alone with her oiq3haned little ones. 
Bewilderment succeeded. The very stay and 
support of their lives liad been suddenly re¬ 
moved, and what now remained for them but 
to lie down and x^erish by the way ? The black¬ 
ness of darkness gathered over the mind of 
Mrs. Leslie. She looked upwards, there was no 
light; she strained her eyes into the surround¬ 
ing gloom, but could trace no path into which 
her feet might venture. 

From this state the sharp spur of inevitable 
necessity quickened her half stupefied mind 
into intense activity. Just one week from the 
day on which her husband died, Mrs. Leslie 
liad a visit from the owner of the house in 
which she lived. The rent of this house was 
three hundred dollars a year, and, as the land¬ 
lord had no outside security for its payment, 
lie thought it prudent to look somewhat closely 
into the widow’s condition and iirospects. He 
was a coarse, straightforward man, who loved 
money, and knew both how to gain and liow to 
take care of it; but was not, for all that, heart¬ 
less. After sxieaking to Mrs. Leslie of her late 
bereavement in as appropriate terms as he knew 
how to use, he x^nt the abrupt question :— 
What are your prospects, madam?” 

“Prosxxjcts? How? What?” She did not 
clearly understand him. 


“Business is business, madam,” said the 
landlord, “and I am a xAain, straightforward 
man. What I wish to know is, whether you 
are in circumstances to pay the rent of this 
house ; it is, as you know, three hundred dol¬ 
lars a year.” 

Mrs. Leslie’s face grew x^ale instantly, and 
she gasx^ed once or twice for breath. 

“I have not come to trouble you, ma’am,” 
said the landlord, whose rough heart was 
touched by the image of distress before him, 
“but to speak of things as they are, and thus, 
maybe, save you from some trouble in the 
future. Try to compose yourself, and look the 
X^resent right in the face. The rent of this 
house is three hundred dollars ; if you are 
able to x>ay it, and wish to remain where you 
are, I have not a word of objection to make. 
How is it, Mrs. Leslie ?” 

“God help me!” ejaculated the miserable 
woman, bursting into tears. “I am penniless 
and friendless!” 

The landlord waited until the poor widow 
grew calm, then he said: “I will not press 
this matter upon you to-day. Think over your 
situation and x^i’ospects, and to-morrow your 
mind will be clearer. I will call in again, and 
then we can arrange about your removal.” 

The landlord arose, and was x)assing towards 
the door, when Mrs. Leslie aroused herself with 
a strong eflbrt, and said : “ Oh, stay, sir, stay ! 
No good can come of waiting until to-morrow. 
Speak out what is in your mind ; I can bear to 
hear it.” 

The landlord turned and resumed his seat. 

“Of course, sir, I am not able to pay the 
rent of this house, for I have no income. But 
where can I go ? what can I do ?” 

“If you can’t afford to pay the rent, of course 
I can’t afford to let you live in my house. I 
would soon go to the dogs, at that rate.” 

Something of the roughness of the man’s 
nature was apparent in his manner. It was as 
well, perhaps, for it acted as a spur to rouse 
the young widow’s feelings, and thus give her 
thoughts their needed activity. “I have no 
wish to remain here, sir,” she replied, with 
forced calmness 'and some dignity of manner. 
“I would sooner die with my children than 
live on charity. Give me a few days to cast 
around, and I will then move away, and restore 
your property into your hands. How much 
rent is now due ?” 

“ A month’s rent is all the claim I have, but 
that I will cheerfully waive under the circum¬ 
stances ; and beyond this, ma’am, if you want 
my aid or advice in anything, they will be 
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cheerfully given. You have more fumiture 
here than you will need, in shrinking into a 
smaller compass with your children. Sell what 
you can spare ; it will bring a good price, and 
thus secure a little to subsist upon until you 
can get into the way of earning something. 
What can you do?” The straightforward land¬ 
lord’s mind went right to first princii)les—to the 
“What can you do ?” as the only hopeful basis 
of living in the world. 

Mrs. Leslie was silent. What could she do ? 
Ah, that was indeed the great question. Her 
music was forgotten; she had not been in the 
way of practising since her marriage. Her 
French had been a mere superficial ornament; 
she could not teach French. Painting and 
di’awing were a part of her routine at school; 
but what she had learned of these was of no 
IDractical nse to her now. She was a trifle 
skilled in fine needle-work and embroidery; 
plain sewing she had learned since she became 
a mother. Her thoughts passed all these re¬ 
sources in hurried review, but there was no 
promise in them. 

‘ ‘ What can you do V ’ The landlord repeated 
his question. 

“I can trust in God,” said the desponding 
widow, with as much firmness of voice as she 
could throw into the words. 

“A poor dependence without effort, let me 
tell you. God helps those who lieli) them¬ 
selves.” 

‘ ‘ And those who are willing to help them¬ 
selves, also.” 

“It is about the same thing,” said the land¬ 
lord. 

“I am willing to help myself,” spoke out 
Mrs. Leslie, with finnness, “and I will trust 
God for the means of doing it. ’ ’ 

“Now you are getting into the right way; 
hold on in this direction, and you need not fear 
nor bo faint-hearted. I never saw a woman yet 
who, if true love gave energy to her purposes, 
could not keep her little ones around her; aud^ 
you, my friend, young and frail, and ignorant 
of the world as you seem, will, I am certain, 
be no exception. ” 

“I thank you, sir, for words of hope and 
encouragement, and I also accept gratefully 
your kind offer of aid and advice in this, my 
great extremity. I see nothing clear before 
me—no way opening for my feet; all is dark¬ 
ness and uncertainty. But I will look up, 
striving for patience and hope, and keep my 
hands ready for the first work that offers.” 

“That’s it,” said the landlord, cheerfully. 
“And now your first work is, to decide what 


articles of furniture you will keep and what 
you will sell. Reserve enough to furnish two 
or three small rooms, and turn the rest into 
money. Don’t brood over your trouble ; don’t 
look ahead with doubt; but do, just now, what 
reason tells you it is best to do. This is my 
doctrine, and I have found it a good one.” 

There came into the face of Mrs. Leslie a 
more hopeful aspect; all of its lines grew firmer, 
until the expression rose into self-reliance. “I 
will raiake the selection to-day,” she said. 

“Very well. Shall I call to-morrow, with 
an auctioneer, and write out an inventory of all 
you wish to dispose of?” 

This was coming still closer to the hard reality 
of things, and her sensitive spirit shrunk back 
and shuddered. An auction I She had not 
thought of this broad exposure of herself to 
the world. 

“ Would not a private sale be as well ?” sug¬ 
gested Mrs. Leslie, in a faltering voice. 

‘ ‘ No, ” replied the landlord; ‘ ‘ you might sell 
a few articles in this way, after hunting about 
and going through five times the trouble of a 
vendue. The best thing, by all odds, is a public 
sale; it is quickest done, and will put more 
money into your pocket, and you need all you 
can get.” % 

“Do, sir, as you think best.” Mrs. Leslie 
could not keep back the sadness from her voice. 
“I will make my selection by to-morrow.” 
And she set about this at once, resolutely en¬ 
deavoring to rise above the weakness and de- 
X^ression that bore her down and almost para¬ 
lyzed her energies. The simple effort to do 
what it seemed right to do, to walk forward 
in the small reach of open road that lost itself 
in a wall of impenetrable darkness, gave new 
activity to the mind, and strengthened its x^ower 
to see. Thought went beyond the sale and re¬ 
moval, and busied itself with trying to see 
what might then be done. A reasonable calcu¬ 
lation was made as to the value of the different 
articles of fumiture set apart to be sold, and 
she found that the sum of all was over two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Then she had a 
gold watch, various articles of jewelry, and 
some costly laces; they could also be turned 
into money, if needed. Her state of mind 
grew more hopeful, as she looked at this real 
basis of living. She was not wholly destitute ; 
here was enough to subsist upon for a few 
months, at least. An emotion of thankfulness 
stirred in her heart; she lifted her thoughts 
upward, and prayed that strength equal to her 
work might be given. 

When the landlord called, on the following 
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day, according to promise, -witli an auctioneer, 
lie found that Mrs. Leslie had comxjleted her 
selection of articles to he sold. The inventory 
was soon made, and a time appointed for the 
sale ; this time was a week in advance, in order 
to give opportunity for procuring and removing 
to a new home. After the auctioneer retired, 
the landlord said, in his straightforward way— 

“You have been thinking, of course, as to 
what you will do after going from here ?” 

“I have.” 

“ Well, has your mind reached any fair con¬ 
clusion?” 

“No, sir.” There was an effort to speak 
firmly, but a tremor in the young widow’s 
voice betrayed the doubt and fear in her heart. 
“As yet, all looks dark. I am a stranger here, 
and friendless; I am young, inexperienced, and 
timid, and with but small knowledge of the ways 
of the world. I have thought and thought until 
my brain seemed on fire. Oh, sir, my heart 
trembles and shrinks back; the trial is too 
great, the burden too heavy.” 

' “It is the brave heart that conquers,” said 
the landlord. “Never counsel with Fear ; he 
is a bad adviser. Hope and Courage are our 
best friends. Let me repeat the question I put 
, to you yesterday—What can you do?” 

Mrs. Leslie was silent. 

“You can sew, of course; all women know 
how to use the needle.” 

“Yes.” Faintly. How little hope is there 
in the needle for a mother and three children ! 

“But that will not do as a dependence ; the 
confinement would soon kill a weak little body 
like you. What do you know ? Can you teach 
a school?” 

Teach a school! Margaret Leslie teach a 
school! The young widow lookeckat her ques¬ 
tioner in a kind of bewildered surprise. 

’ “Of course you can,” said the landlord, re¬ 
plying to his own query. His idea touching 
the qualifications of a teacher did not compass 
a very wide range of acquirements. “You 
know how to read and to write, to do sums in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication ? Very 
well. Little children know less, and, if you 
can teach them these things, you are fit to set 
ui) a school. It strikes me that the best thing 
for you to do is to begin one for small children. 
No doubt I can get you some scholars. What 
do you say ?” 

“ Thanks, from my heart, for your kind in¬ 
terest!” replied Mrs. Leslie, with tear-brim¬ 
ming eye. “ That is all I can say now. But I 
will think over, carefully, what you have sug¬ 


gested. I must do something ; but when I do 
begin I wish to begin right, so as to waste no 
time.” 

“ Spoken to the purpose I” said the landlord, 
encouragingly, “spoken right to the purpose. 
One thing at a time, of course, so far as doing 
is concerned. And the first thing to be done is 
selling off superfluous furniture. But, while 
doing to-day’s work, it is always best to be 
planning a little about to-morrow’s work. That 
is my way.” 

Teaching a school 1 At the first presentation 
of this idea to Mrs. Leslie’s mind, jt looked 
preposterous. “ I need, rather, to go to school 
myself,” she said, as, in musing upon the sub¬ 
ject, after the landlord departed, she tried to 
review her qualifications. But when she groped 
about in the dark for some other way to get 
bread for her children, not even the faintest 
glimmer of light appeared. As to needle-work, 
she could never stand that in the world. It 
always gave her a pain in her side to sit sew¬ 
ing for any considerable time. {She was not 
strong enough to take in washing and ironing. 
And so, half despairingly, her mind came back 
to school-teaching. Then began to grow distinct 
in her mind a new home, circumscribed to three 
small apartments—a kitchen, a bedroom, and a 
scliool-room. She saw herself in the midst of 
a dozen or more little boys and girls, striving, 
in a feeble way, to give them instruction. She 
loved children ; and, as this picture grew more 
distinct, and she saw bright little faces looking 
up into hers, a feeling of pleasure swelled in 
her heart. 

“ Ah!” she sighed, “if I were only fitted for 
this service—if my education had been more 
thorough!” 

And then she wept, as a depressing sense of 
her ignorance weighed down her sad heart. 
Still the image of that little school-room and 
those bright-faced children kept rising in her 
thought; and the more she looked at it, the 
pleasanter it seemed. Then she began to recall 
the earlier days of her childhood, the school¬ 
days so well remembered by all, and dwelt on 
every minute particular. She was, for a time, 
a little girl, conning her first lessons ; she saw 
her teacher, observed her manner of proceed¬ 
ing, and progressed with her from the first 
lessons in A B C on towards the more ad¬ 
vanced x3eriod when writing lessons came, and 
the slate succeeded to the well-worn spelling- 
book. A little light began to dawn. Tlie A B 
C, the spelling, the reading and writing lessons, 
these she might teach. And as to what was 
beyond, could she not herself become a learner, 
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and farnisli herself with the needed skill as 
her pupils advanced ? 

“Bat what shall I do with Katj and the 
baby ?” How like the creation of a dream did 
the almost pleasant image of a school-room fade 
from her mind at this question ! Katy was two 
years old, and the baby six months. What 
could the mother do with them in school hours ? 
Edward was in his fourth year—he could come 
in with other children ; but, during the three 
morning and three afternoon hours, what would 
become of Katy and the baby ? 

“It won’t do, it won’t do !” And the poor 
little woman shook her head sadly. “ I cannot 
undertake a school.” 

And so she was afloat in her plans again. 
Nearly all of the night that followed did she 
lie awake, searching about in her troubled 
thoughts for the ways and means of getting 
bread for her little ones. But no other sug¬ 
gestion oflered, and, at last, she came back to 
the point from which she started—the little 
imaginary school-room. Then a quiet, as if a 
long and weary journey were over, settled upon 
her mind, and she fell asleep. 

The sale day came. It was one of painful 
trial to Mrs. Leslie, who, with a portion of her 
reserved furniture, remained shut up in one of 
the chambers, while the unsympathiziug crowd 
tramped from room to room, and the auction¬ 
eer’s voice rolled, and rattled, and crashed 
down at intervals, through the apartments a 
little while before kept sacred to domestic quiet. 
Who can blame her, if slie wept throughout 
the trying scene, for now she was feeling the 
first rude shock of that world forth into which 
she was about going with her children, alone, 
friendless, and almost destitute ? For her to 
go forth bravely into this world, unfiirnished 
as she was, and enter upon the battle of life, 
required more heroism than Napoleon displayed 
in moving to the field of Waterloo. He had 
his great army and the prestige of a hundred 
victories for inspiration; she had—what ? Not 
a single victorious antecedent to flush her 
heart with the hope of conquest. No, she must 
go forward, though her enemies seemed an 
army of giants ; and strike with lier feeble 
hands, if she fell bleeding and death-stricken 
at the first shock. Was not this heroism ? Ay, 
and of the noblest kind ; for it was born, not of 
ambition, but of love. No jewelled crown spar¬ 
kled in her eyes as she looked upward to 
heights of human glory; she saw not Fame 
lifting his trumpet to sound her triumphs so 
loud that coming ages should hear them ; but, 
in feebleness and in darkness, moved onward | 


because duty was to be done, baring her de¬ 
fenceless bosom to the swift-winged and sharp 
piercing arrows. If this were not heroism, then 
the word is a mockery. 

All was at last over. The sale had ended, 
and the eager purchasers had removed the pro¬ 
perty which, in this brief time, had changed 
owners. There was a tap at her door, and Airs. 
Leslie opened it to the auctioneer and his at¬ 
tendant, who, with the landlord, were all that 
remained of the crowd which had filled the 
house. Her pale cheeks and wet eyes, as she 
stood with her baby in her arms, and two little 
ones timidly clinging to her garments, touched 
the hearts of the three men, unused, as they 
were, to softer moods. 

“And so it is over?” she said, sx)eakingwith 
forced calmness. How rapidly was she school¬ 
ing herself into self-control and endurance ! 

“Yes, it is over, madam,” replied the land¬ 
lord, “and well over. The sale is better than 
we anticipated. You will have nearly four 
hundred dollars.” 

“Thank God!” fell from the widow’s lips. 
The sum was so much more than she had hoped 
to realize. It was speedily paid over to her. 
As the last coin was placed in her hands, the 
landlord said:— 

‘ ‘ Our friend here’ ’—glancing at the auctioneer 
—“has told me of a house down in the city, 
occupied by a clever old couple, who have more 
room than they want, and who have been talk¬ 
ing for some time about letting two or three 
apartments. The location is just the one' for a 
school. They own the house, and so there 
could be no trouble as to underletting, and no 
fear of being left with a whole house on your 
hands. You see, madam, that I look at things 
all round. Shall I call upon them, and see 
how they feel about it ?” 

There seemed no other way for Mrs. Leslie. 
All things pointed to a school, miserably fur¬ 
nished as she was for such a work, and even 
more unfavorably circumstanced as to things 
external, having a babe at her breast, and two 
little children besides, themselves almost babes. 
What time had she to give to the unyielding 
duties of a school-teacher ? “If you please,” 
she answered, meekly. 

“ It is always best to strike while the iron is 
hot,” said the landlord. “I will see these 
people at once.” 

An hour passed. 

“It’s all settled.” The kind-hearted man 
spoke cheerily, as he came in. “They hung 
fire a little, but, when I promised a year’s rent 
in advance, or to become myself responsible for 
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a year, they had nothing more to say against 
it. You are to have the front room in tlie 
second story for a school, the room above for a 
bed-room, and the use of the kitchen. The 
rent will be one hundred dollars. What do 
you say to that ?” 

“ Only, may God bless the widow’s fjiend I” 
answered Mrs. Leslie, in a choking voice. 

“ I have ordered a wagon,” said the landlord. 

“ Hark! it is coming up now. They are clear¬ 
ing out the rooms, and you are to go into them 
at once. Never mind about house-cleaning.” 
He saw what was in her mind. “That was all 
done a month ago, and you ’ll find everything 
ill print. , There’s no use in your staying here 
over another night.” 

Mrs. Leslie saw differently from that, how¬ 
ever, and gave such good reasons for delaying 
the removal until the next morning, that the 
landlord had to give a reluctant acquiescence. 
In doing so, however, he had his say about 
women’s queer ideas, and the impossibility of 
doing anything with them if they once get a 
notion fairly into their heads. 

On the following day, Mrs. Leslie turned with 
a heavy heart from the now rifled and desolate 
home where a husband’s love had sheltered 
and guarded her, and went out into the world 
to struggle alone, in feebleness and ignorance. 
It was of little use that she said to her trem¬ 
bling and failing heart, “Oh, heart, be still, 
and trust in God; He is a father to the father¬ 
less, and husband to the widow. ’ ’ Weak nature 
would have, for a time, its way. But who has 
not found, in this life of trial and vicissitude, 
sustaining power in the simple doing of what 
the hands find to do ? In the very efibid to re¬ 
move or pass by some great mountain that has 
lifted itself across our path, the heart gains 
strength and confidence; fear dies in the face 
of courageous effort, and, ere the troubled 
mind -takes cognizance of its changing state, 
it is blessed with tranquil confidence. So it 
was with weak, doubting, fearful Mrs. Leslie. 
The current of events bore her steadily onward, 
and brought, with each passing hour, its own 
appropriate work, down to which she bent her¬ 
self, and, with busy hands, strove for its right 
performance. If she looked even a day or a 
week ahead, she grew faint and trembled, but 
in doing her present task there came always a 
measure of peace. 

The new home was soon in order, for it did 
not take long to adjust the small remnant of 
worldly goods that remained in the widow’s 
possession. Then her thoughts went forward 
again, in troubled strife with the future. How 


was she to keep a school, that only resource 
which had yet presented itself? Baby seemed 
more fretful and dependent than ever, and, 
since their change of residence, the two other 
children hardly left her side for a moment. 

On the day after Mrs. Leslie’s removal, her 
former landlord, whose interest in her could 
not die out suddenly—indeed, he had pledged 
himself to aid her in getting up a school, and 
he was not the man to let his words fall fruit¬ 
less on the air—called in to see how matters 
stood and to offer a little further advice. Look¬ 
ing with a careful eye, as was his habit, to such 
things as touched his own interest, his first 
suggestion was, that the year’s rent be paid 
in advance, seeing that the means to do so was 
in hand. “Then,” said he, “your mind will 
be easy as to a home, for that will be secured 
for a year.” He did not say that this pleasant 
arrangement would take away all obligation 
from him, in case there should be a failure to 
pay the rent. But no matter; he was not per¬ 
fect, and let him have praise for acting kindly 
up to his best ability, for he had been, so far, 
a true friend to the almost helpless widow. 

To this suggestion Mrs. Leslie offered no de¬ 
murrer; it was in accordance with her own 
views. 

“And now,” said the other, when this point 
was settled, rubbing his hands together, and 
looking particularly pleased, “I’ve been work¬ 
ing for you iu a new direction. There’s an 
excellent family living iu one of my houses, a 
man and his wife, who have no children of 
their own. I’ve been talking to them about 
you, and persuading them to take one of your 
children and adopt it as their own.” 

An instant pallor came over the widow’s 
face, and she drew her arm with almost a vice- 
like clasp around little Ivaty, who was leaning 
against her. 

“The lady is coming here to see you about 
it to-morrow. I think she will prefer the little 
girl.” 

For a few moments Mrs. Leslie struggled with 
her feelings. Already she was gaining self-con¬ 
trol in these new and fearful trials. Then she 
said, in a low, husky voice, from which the 
tremor could not be wholly kept back, “You 
are very kind, sir, but I cannot part with my 
children.” 

“But reflect, madam,” urged the man; 
“think of your condition and of the child’s 
good. You will be wholly relieved from the 
burden of her support, and she will pass, by 
adoption, into one of the best homes in our 
I city. The family is rich, and she will grow up 
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as an only child. I know that it must be a 
trial for any mother; hut then we must consult 
the good of our children, as well as our own 
feelings. ” 

Mrs. Leslie bent down her head until her face 
lay hidden among the soft curls that clustered 
around the temples, hrow, and neck of her 
darling Katy. She was not debating the pro¬ 
position, but opening her heart deeper, that 
the child might get a more secure place there. 

“What say you?’’ The landlord pressed 
hard the question. 

“That I will die with my children, but not 
j)art with them.” 

The landlord was disappointed and offended. 
Losing patience, he said, roughly, “Very well, 
madam, you can paddle your own canoe, for all 
I care.” And he went stalking from the house, 
and never came near her again. 

Night seemed to have fallen suddenly, after 
a dark and tearful day. The only friend upon 
whom Mrs. Leslie had leaned, with any hope 
of being sustained in her efforts, liad now turned 
from her in anger; and she felt like one who, 
in passing over some fearful chasm, was con¬ 
scious that the slender plank was yielding be¬ 
neath her tread. Mrs. Wayland, the woman 
into whose house she had removed, came up 
to her room about half an hour after the land¬ 
lord went away; the unusual stillness there 
had attracted her notice. She tapped at the 
door lightly, but, as no response came from 
within, she pushed it open, and entered. She 
found Mrs. Leslie sitting with Katy in her arms, 
and her face bent down and hidden. The baby 
lay asleep in its cradle, while Edward sat play¬ 
ing with some paper soldiers on the floor. The 
only one who noticed her entrance was the little 
boy, who looked up to her with a pleased smile. 

“ Mrs. Leslie I” But there was no movement 
of the bowed figure. ‘ ‘ Mrs. Leslie I ’ ’ She spoke 
now in a louder tone, at the same time laying 
hei’ hand upon Mrs. Leslie’s shoulder. 

With a start, Mrs. Leslie raised her head, 
and looked at Mrs. Wayland in a bewildered 
manner. 

“Are you sick?” asked the latter, in a kind 
voice. There was something in the voice that 
went stealing down into the sufferer’s heart. 

“Not sick, but in despair,” she replied, 
mournfully. 

“There is a bright side to every cloud,” 
said Mrs. Wayland. 

“ Not to the cloud that has fallen over me,” 
was tlie sadly-spoken answer. Katy, who was 
lying upon her lap, now raised herself up ; as 
she did so, her mother drew her tightly to her 


bosom, and said, in a half wild way, ‘ ‘ Give up 
my darling to a stranger! Never ! never I I 
will die with and for my children, but never 
give them up.” 

“No one wishes to take away your children,” 
said Mrs. Wayland, who began to think that 
the poor woman’s mind was disordered. 

“Yes, they do; they want my Katy,” was 
replied. 

“ Who wants her?” 

“ A lady is coming to-morrow.” 

“ What lady ?” 

“I don’t know her name, but Mr. Lawson 
has been talking to her; and, because I told 
him that I would die with my children rather 
than part with them, he went off in anger, say¬ 
ing that I might get along as best I could.” 

“ Mr. Lawson is well enough in his way, but 
he isn’t all the world by a great deal,” said the 
old lady, showing a trifle of womanly indigna¬ 
tion. “ It’s all very nice for a man to talk to 
a mother about giving up her children, as if 
they were sheep or cattle, but he knows nothing 
about it; so, brighten up, my little woman, and 
don’t take it to heart. Things will come out 
right; they always do. That’s my experience, 
and I’ve had some pretty hard rubs in getting 
through the world. If I understand, you have 
enough ahead to keep you for the next six 
months; so, you see, there’s plenty of space 
to turn around in. Scholars will come in, if 
only one at a time. You ’ll get a school, and 
no thanks to Mr. Lawson.” 

Mrs. Leslie, without answering, rose and went 
to a drawer, from which she took a package of 
money. “Let me do one thing,” she said, 
“and that is, secure this house for a year. 
Here are a hundred dollars, the amount of 
rent. It is set apart for this purpose, and will 
be safest in your hands.” 

Mrs. Waylaiid received the money, simply 
saying, as she did so, “ Let it be as you wish.” 
She then added, in a tone of encouragement: 
“I have something for you on the brighter 
side; two scholars, to begin with.” A light 
glanced over Mrs. Leslie’s face. “But let me 
explain myself,” said Mrs. Wayland, taking a 
chair; she had, until now, been standing. 
“ There is one thing that I have seen from the 
beginning; you can’t teach a school unless 
there is somebody to take care of your children, 
the two youngest, especially. Now, I think I 
can manage this for you. The scholars I spoke 
of are two little oi’phan nieces; it you will teach 
them, I will take care of Katy and the baby 
during school hours. How does this strike 
you ?” 
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“Oil, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Leslie, grasping 
the hand of Mrs. Wayland, “nothing could 
suit me better.” 

“Very well, tliat may be regarded as settled, 
and so muuli towards a school. Beginning with 
these two little girls, you can feel your way, as 
it were, brush up, and get your hand in, by the 
time other scholars come along.” 

How soon after the shadows fell did the sun¬ 
light drive them away ! It was but the going 
down of one day in darkness, that another day 
of brighter aspect might succeed. 

In a week, Mrs. Leslie was ready to open her 
school. She took that time to acquaint herself 
as much as possible with books of instruction 
and modes of teaching, for, being in earnest, 
and seeing only this resource before her, she 
gave up her thought to her work, and resolved 
to do it well—that is, up to the full measure of 
her ability. It so hap5^)ened that kind Mrs. 
Wayland had an acquaintance, a young woman 
recently from New England, who, before her 
marriage, was a teacher. When she was intro¬ 
duced to Mrs. Leslie, and made acquainted with 
her designs, she entered into them with a lively 
interest; in fact, undertook to give the teacher 
not only the first lessons in her art, but to plan 
for her a co^irse of study in the right direction. 
Thus came another strengthening assurance to 
the heart of Mrs. Leslie that, when we strive 
to do our duty, obstructions remove themselves 
out of our way. We have but to lift our feet 
and plant them firmly in advance, to find the 
ground sure beneath our tread. 

Mrs. Leslie always loved children. When a 
young girl, she would gather them around lier, 
and tell them stories by the hour ; and children 
were always attracted to her. 

“ I am afraid these two little girls will give 
3^11 trouble,” said Mrs. Wayland, on the day 
the school was opened. ‘ ‘ They have been sadly 
neglected since their mother’s death.” 

“ I will make them love me,” was the quiet 
answer. 

And it was so. The young teacher did not 
begin by adopting a stately formality; she held 
in her mind no school 23 attern for imitation. 
She made no system of rules for strict observ¬ 
ance ; but, desiring to do her duty by her 
pupils, she sought, through her own instincts, 
the way to their hearts; and she found the 
way. How easy the task was that seemed, as 
she looked at it from the dim distance, impos¬ 
sible to perform ! She was able to look right 
into the minds of her pupils, to take hold, as 
it were, of their thoughts, and draw them to¬ 
wards those facts and formulas which are first 


to be stored in the memory, and then raised up 
into the region of intelligence; and in doing 
this, in her own way, she kept them always 
interested, and made their school-hours plea¬ 
sant, instead of irksome. 

At the end of ten days, two more scholars 
were added. The fiiend of Mrs. Wayland, re¬ 
ferred to as having been a teacher, had looked 
on, with no common interest, to see how the 
exjperiment of Mrs. Leslie would succeed. A 
week’s observation satisfied her; and on her 
recommendation this addition was made to the 
school. 

From that time the future of Mrs. Leslie was 
settled. Her little flock steadily increased, 
until, before six months had expired, the num¬ 
ber reached twenty. It was plain, however, 
both to herself and the few kind friends who 
had learned to take an interest in her, that her 
duties were too severe. She was a frail, slen¬ 
der woman, with a narrow chest and rather 
low vitality. The earnestness with which she 
was bending every power of body and mind to 
this double work of teaching and self-instruc¬ 
tion told severely upon her nervous system, 
and made signs of warning on her paling cheeks 
and hollow eyes. But there was no turning 
back to find a new path ; this was the only one 
that had opened to her feet, and, for the sake of 
her beloved ones, she must go forward, though 
the sharp stones cut her at every footfall. 

A year later found her with a flourishing 
school, but in a new location. The room at 
Mrs. Wayland’s proving too small, she had 
taken an entire house, with ampler accommo¬ 
dations. Here she went on, in her life-battle, 

I from conquering unto conquest. The reputa- 
I tion of her school had spread so widely that 
1 she was solicited to take more advanced pupils. 
She had neither the time nor the ability to 
teach these, and so had to add to her estab¬ 
lishment two or three competent instructors. 
Yet still, as her work increased, did her 
strength of body—not of will—decline. The 
aching head and depressed nervous system, the 
pains that often robbed her of sleep, had no 
j)Ower to turn her aside from her chosen path. 
For her children she was ready to die, if that 
must be; to accept the crown of martyrdom, 
but not to swerve from duty. 

Two, .three, four, five years came and went, 
yet the devoted little woman was still at her 
post. The school was large, and the demand 
on all her faculties constant and imperative. 

“You will kill yourself,” said one. 

“You will have to give up your school,” said 
another. 
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“No one has a right to commit suicide,” 
suggested a third. 

Mrs. Leslie heard all this, looked at her 
helpless children, considered them, and kept 
on. The question of stopping was not even 
debated. 

And still, as the years went by, the pale, 
thin face of Mrs. Leslie was seen daily in her 
school, which, under her excellent manage¬ 
ment, held its own, though institutions of 
greater scope and higher pretensions were grow¬ 
ing up around her. At last, Edward, her oldest 
son, reached his majority, and entered the 
world as a pure-minded, earnest, honest man. 
At seventeen, she had placed him in a store, 
where, by industry and intelligence, he gained 
his employer’s confidence, and now he was 
fairly launched on the sea of life, well furnished 
for the voyage. Katy had been educated as a 
teacher, and brought into the school; but a 
man worthy to claim her hand wanted her for 
another position, and so removed her to a new 
home. Willie, who was studying medicine, 
alone remained to lean upon her failing arm. 
How earnestly and tenderly did Edward and 
Katy beseech their mother to give up, and 
spare her life! But her duty, as she saw it, was 
not yet done ; and so she kept on a few years 
longer ; then the end came, and she rested from 
her labor. 

Willie, her youngest born, and—if her true 
mother’s heart leaned towards one of her chil¬ 
dren more than another—her idol, had closed 
his three years’ course of study, and received, 
at Cincinnati, his diploma. The hour for his 
arrival at home had come, and, with a heart 
full of love and thankfulness that God had 
spared her to complete her wish, Mrs. Leslie 
looked for his appearance. She was conscious 
of feeling weaker than usual; the ordinary 
duties of the day had pressed upon her heavily, 
and many times she had been compelled, through 
sheer weakness, to lie down, in order to recover 
her wasting strength. 

The night had fallen. Edward was away at 
the depot to meet Willie on the arrival of the 
cars, and Katy had come around from her 
pleasant home to share the family joy. She 
sat with her mother, and talked of the smiling 
future which stood, with a quiver full of bless¬ 
ings, beckoning her onward. 

“I feel very weak to-night, weaker than 
usual,” said Mrs.-Leslie, leaning back in the 
large easy-chair, with a weary movement. 

“Let me bring you a iDillow.” And Katy 
ran lightly over to her mother’s room and 
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brought back a pillow, which she placed on 
the sofa.“Now lie down,” she said. “Ah, 
that is more comfortable.” And she kissed the 
pale brow and thin lips of her heroic mother, 
tenderly and lovingly. 

“The cars are late coming in, to-night. I 
hope nothing has happened to them.” There 
was a tremor of concern in the voice of Mrs. 
Leslie. 

She had hardly said this when the door was 
heard to open, and then came manly footsteps, 
with a springing tread, bravely along the pas¬ 
sage. “Thank God!” leaped from the mo¬ 
ther’s heart, as she rose up, and leaned for¬ 
ward eagerly to get tlie first sight of her boy, 
returning home with honor resting upon his 
brow. Into her outstretched arms he came. 
Clasping him almost wildly to her heart, she 
sobbed:— 

“ My son 1 my son !” 

“Dear, dear mother!” He sent the words 
to her heart, in no mockery of sound, but in 
tones of living affection. “Dear mother! I 
am with you again.” 

For an unusual time, Mrs. Leslie stood hold¬ 
ing her arms around her son, and hiding her 
face upon his shoulder, then, lifting her head, 
she murmured, as if answering back to her own 
thoughts : “Yes, blessed be God I It was His 
strength, not mine.” 

The children noticed an unusual pallor in her 
always pale face. 

“Lie dowm again, dear mother,” said Katy, 
pressing the light form back upon the sola. 
“Thisexcitement is too much for you.” 

There was a smile of peace on the mother’s 
pure face as she looked first at one and then at 
another of her children. 

“ God bless you all,” she said, with irnusual 
emotion, “and make you, my sons, good and 
true men, and you, my daughter, a good and 
true woman. I have lived for this hour ; and 
my reward is great. God bless and keep 
you!” 

The low voice quivered, and tears came out 
from beneath the closed lids, and shone like 
diamond drops on the silken lashes. 

Shall we go on ? 

Heroic woman ! the great battle of life is 
over, and thou art crowned with the laurel 
wreath of victory. In the very Hush of tri¬ 
umph, with all thy rich trophies around thee, 
thy day went down in floods of glory ! 

On all the blood-stained pages of history, is 
there written down the story of truer heroism 
than this ? 
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Away from busy haunts of toil, 

Where strife his furious charger rides, 

Let me, escaping life’s turmoil, 

One moment go where peace abides. 

Where summer’s foliage crowns the hill, 
And grateful verdure decks the plain, 
Meandering mazes for you rill. 

My soul would wander once again. 

No other foot but mine must press 
The grassy carpeting to-day, 

Where solitude my heart shall bless, 

From every human voice away. 

With nature would I spend an hour. 

With towering hill and humble sod. 
With barren rock and gaudy flower— 

For all record the hand of God. 

Harsh grows the tenderest human voice. 
And friendship’s accents pall the ear. 
While love’s own words are grating noise; 
’Mid nature’s whispers I would hoar. 

Tliere is a voice within that calls 
My moody heart to nature’s fane. 

Its draperied spires, its emerald walls, 
Which consecrate the smiling plain. 

There let my greeding ear receive 
The silvery tinklings of the rill. 

There pasture where the zephyrs grieve, 
Amid the pines that crown the hill. 

Oh, how commingles soul with soul! 

How mine with nature’s spirit blends! 
How waves of pleasure o’er mo roll! 

And heaven upon my bosom bends. 

The mocking-bird on yonder tree, 

The red-bird warbling just below. 

No my.stic language have for mo. 

As forth their w’ild-wood numbers flow. 

Where yonder wavelets turn to spray, 
With laughing leap and gurgling sound, 
The sun, with lavish wealth, to-day 
Spreads many a dazzling jewel round. 

Anon come riding on the wind 
The broken ranks of serried cloud, 
Which fleeting shadows cast behind. 

And all the ground with spectres crowd. 

Now rain-drops weave their diamond lace, 
Where yonder netted cloudlet steers, 

And partly veils the azure face 
Of nature smiling through her tears. 

0 nature! why those glistening pearls, 
Fast falling from thy drooping lid ? 

Why those dishevelled, vapory curls, 
These lovely scenes of mirth amid ? 

Hast thou the heart for man to weep, 

As oven angels weep to see 
God’s imago all his nature steep 
In floods of sordid infamy. 
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0 nature! these the peaceful haunts. 

And these the scenes my spirit loves. 

For those my bosom longing pants— 
Unfading flowers, eternal groves. 

Now, having bowed at nature’s shrine, 

I ’ll leave behind the flowery sod. 

And go to meet the toil that ’s mine, 
Truth’s armor donned, the gift of God. 

With soul renewed for further fight. 

My spirit will not brook delay. 

For evil armies crowd the sight. 

And dare me to the deadly fray. 

Baptized in nature’s holy fire. 

And armed to meet the storms of life. 

Go fling away the timid lyre. 

And strike the higlier notes of strife. 

Go strike for liberty and God ! 

And strike for honor and for right! 

With virtue clad, with duty shod, 

And work before the coming night. 

Work while ’tis called of thee to-day. 

For justice strike with every breath. 
Since life is hasting fast away. 

And onward sweeps the night of death. 
A few more years will bleach thy head, 

A few more still will end thy life. 

And thou shalt slumber with the dead, 
And rest at last from all thy strife. 

The birds will warble while you sleep. 
The rabbit load her young in glee, 
While gaudy flowers their revels keep, 
And naught nor none will reck of thee. 

About thy couch the winds w'ill sigh, 

But not to waft thee from the lomb ; 

And quiet stars, that dock the sky. 

Can ne’er return thee to thy bloom. 

But what if man forget thy name? 

What though no marble mark thy bod. 
When death has quenched the vital flamo, 
And thou shalt slumber with the dead? 
All this is naught, if thou but w'rito 
Thy name upon the mighty scroll 
Whore angels, penning day and night, 
Kccord the triumphs of the soul. 

Though thou shalt to oblivion pass, 

Tljy body crumbling ’neath the sod, 
Heaven shall thy noble thoughts amass, 
And with them deck the throne of God. 

Though in the silent tomb thou rest, 

Thy deeds of good shall never dio. 

But live to make thy brother blest, 

And gladden angels in th^ky. 

And there the golden crown is thine. 

For all the noble deeds tlimi do, 

Bright relics in the heavonl^shrine, 

That shall thy Maker gladden too. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

After a short stay at the liotel, the travelling 
party went on hoard the boat, Jessie secured 
a sofa in the ladies’ cabin, and reclined there, 
feeling both weary and lonely. The murmur 
of voices, the fretting of children, and soothing 
of nurses, the shouting of people on the landing, 
and all the various sounds which reached her 
ear, had for her no meaning, as she lay there 
busied in sorrowful speculation. 

It was some time before the boat was on its 
way ; and, though she had not been upon the 
water since she was quite a child, she felt no 
curiosity to observe what was going on. Her 
friends came to her, and desired her, if she felt 
well enough, to go with them to the uiiper deck, 
and observe the beauty of the time and place. 
She went. The sun was setting in fiery splen¬ 
dor beneath the distant waves, the bay glowpd 
imrple and crimson in the rich light, and the 
spires of the receding city glittered against a 
roseate sky. After tea, she again stole out 
upon deck, and, leaning over the railing, 
watched the waves which were dashed to pieces 
against the wheel of the steamer. The harsh 
creaking of the rudder-chains corresponded with 
the dreariness of her mood, and she mused that 
her hopes were like tliose waves, stealing pla¬ 
cidly along until suddenly bipken and dissolved 
to mist upon the cruel wheel of fortune. As 
she heard the merry laughter of gay groups, 
she felt her loneliness afresh, and tears, wild, 
burning tears, fell fast and silent into the deep, 
mingling their briny bitterness with its heedless 
waters. Yet, even in that hour, a “still, small 
voice” kept whispering to her heart that Christ¬ 
ianity was an active, not a passive, living thing, 
to be brought forward to a trial of its strength 
in a combat with such feelings as now possessed 
lier. That God whom she had worshipped with 
the faith and simplicity of a child was to be¬ 
come her friend and father, her guide and 
shield. Meekness, and patience were to be 
practised, anct nqt.theorized upon. An earnest 
inward spirit ofuprayer took the jilace of that 
wild passion of sorrow which had shaken her 
soul. She becajjae calm ; the stars shone with 
smiles into herSace; she seemed to hear her 
mother speaking down the depths of sparkling 


ether, saying: “Be comforted, my child, be 
comforted.” Strains of gay music broke upon 
her reverie, and when lier escort came to warn 
her in out of the night air, people were dancing 
in the cabin. There was a great deal of gayety 
amid the company; the music was excellent, 
and the dancers numerous. She ensconced 
herself in an arm-chair in a corner, and looked 
on with interest. Many glances were cast at 
the young traveller; the slender elegance of 
lier form, the beauty of her face, tempted many 
to wish that she would join in their amuse¬ 
ments ; but the air of sorrow upon those deli¬ 
cate features, and the deep mourning in which 
she was attired, prevented any from seeking an 
introduction. 

There was one among the company whom she 
liad not chanced to see, who at first was danc¬ 
ing, but who went and sat on a sofa near, where 
he could regard her attentively. 

Presently, he approached, and addressed her: 
“Miss Turner, do you remember me? I am 
sure I cannot bo mistaken in thinking that I 
have met you before.” 

She knew the voice before she saw the face ; 
it went to her heart like a beam of sunshine ; 
and, by the sweet blush which broke over her 
countenance, ho saw that he was not forgotten. 
It was Mr. Carolyn, the stranger of the inn. lie 
took a seat by her side, and inquired after her 
mother. A startled look answered him, even 
before she spoke, whisperingly: “ She is dead.” 

He saw at once that the subject would not 
bear touching upon, although he felt a deep 
interest in hearing the fate of the family, whose 
peculiar circumstances lie had never forgotten. 
He began to talk of commonplace things, and 
when dishes of strawberries and ices were 
brought in foi’ the party who had ordered them, 
he arose and procured a saucer for his com¬ 
panion and himself. She accejited the fruit, 
but, as she looked upon its glowing ripeness, 
she remembered that a mother had expressed 
a wish for some but a few days before her 
death—a wish which could not be gratified. In 
vain she tried to taste them ; there was a rush¬ 
ing of tears which it required all her efforts to 
keep back. 

“These berries are very fine; they came 
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down from Cincinnati to-day,” said Mr. Caro¬ 
lyn, “Cincinnati, with its vine-clad hills and 
its strawberries I It ought to have a touch of 
romance, ought it not ? Yet there is no time for 
romance in the busy West. When its people 
have at last found leisure for it, their prairies 
and hunting-grounds, their ancient ruins, their 
wild flowers, and deer, and thousands of beauti¬ 
ful birds will be obliterated, exterminated, 
have lost their peculiar charm ; so that we shall 
still be compelled to seek the Old World for 
objects whereon to lavish sentiment and poeti¬ 
cal association. Do ^mu not eat strawberries ?” 

“ I was thinking of my mother,” said Jessie, 
in a quivering voice. 

“There is no consolation for a loss like this 
you have suffered,” answered her companion, 
in a sad and yet soothing tone ; “no earthly 
consolation, I mean. I know what it is ; I lost 
my mother only about a year before I first met 
you. She did that in her death which years 
of her beautiful life could not effect”—Jessie 
looked at him inquiringly—“she broke the 
stubbornness of a proud spirit,” he continued. 
“ I was a wild youth in some respects, haughty, 
not always considerate, and I gave my mother 
much pain. You could never experience the 
feelings of remorse which tortured me as I 
looked upon her dead face, which could never 
smile its forgiveness when, too late, I entreated 
it.” 

He bowed his head upon his hand. Jessie 
looked at him sympathizingly, inwardly ponder¬ 
ing that one so amiable could never have done 
anything very wrong. She wished to console 
Iiim, but knew not what to say. A merry, mu¬ 
sical voice calling for Mr. Carolyn aroused him ; 
with a bow to Jessie, he rejoined his party, and 
dancing was soon resumed. She sat and watched 
him. He was besieged with attentions, and 
evidently a great favorite. His winning smile 
beamed out ever and anon like a sunbeam. 
His assiduities seemed most particularly be¬ 
stowed upon a fairylike young creature, whose 
petite figure and sweet voice made her pretty, 
caressing ways irresistible. Jessie watched her 
with admiration, and 3^et with a vague sense of 
pain. Wherefore ? It may be that it was be¬ 
cause she could not mistake the air of tender¬ 
ness with which Mr. Carolyn constantly attended 
her, patient and fond, despite her innocent 
caprices. If this were the true reason, she 
did not lierself know it. Jessie was not one of 
those romantic maidens always fancying them¬ 
selves in love with a pair of dark eyes and a 
silken moustache. She had thought but little 
about love indeed, and what thoughts she had 


on the subject were pure and earnest, ktjpt 
hidden away in the holiest part of her nature, 
guarded with equal modesty and earnestness. 
She may have fallen in love with this stranger, 
appealing as he did to her tastes and spiritual 
perceptions, but, if she had, nothing could have 
forced her to confess it, even to her own Jieart, 
when he had given lier no signs of preference. 
She fancied that the pain she felt in seeing his 
admiration of another was owing to a sense of 
her own deficiencies, as contrasted with the 
polished manner, the fashionable dress, the 
pretty little ornaments of style possessed by 
the petite beauty. Innocent child! she did 
not know that the ethereal play of her own 
beautiful features, and the expression of an¬ 
gelic purity which they wore, lent them a 
charm as deep as rai-^e. It is true that once or 
twice Lewis Carolyn turned towards her with a 
thrilling look, as if silently inquiring, “are we 
not friends ?” but lie did not again approach 
her; and, as her head ached from the various 
excitements of the day, she soon withdrew to 
her state-room, and, having first reach from her 
little Bible, she went to bed and to sleep. 
About two o’clock, she awoke, and, try as she 
wmuld, she could not again sleep. She was 
feverish, and wild imaginations haunted her. 
She w'ould fancy that some one was breaking 
into her state-room, and then the sound would 
resolve itself into the creaking of the machinery. 
Once she arose and dressed herself, and lay 
dowm again in her clothes. At last, her un¬ 
easiness concentrated itself upon the one idea 
of fire. “What if the boat should take fire? 
What if the boat should take fire ?” she kept 
asking herself. Every time her weary eyelids 
closed they would spring wide open at the 
officious thought. Presently, she w^as sure 
there were some noises not accounted for be¬ 
neath her room floor, and a change in the 
motion of the boat, a tramping and hissing, a 
roaring and crackling, with some “curses, not 
loud but deep,” and a subdued shout—“ Better 
w^ake the passengers; she’s a goner!” In 
three seconds, Jessie was running about the 
deserted cabin, rapping at doors, and crying 
“ Fire 1 fire 1” at the top of her clear voice. As 
the dread import of her cry reached the ears of 
the slumberers, they came pouring out into the 
cabin, and the confusion was tenable. At this 
time, the captain appeared among them, com¬ 
manding silence in a voice of thunder. There 
was a deathlike hush. 

“ The fire is not yet beyond our control; we 
are doing all we can to subdue it.” 

“ God grant you may succeed,” said a calm 
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voice. “Can we do anything to help, cap¬ 
tain ?” 

“ Nothing, except to retain your self-posses¬ 
sion. Keep this door closed ; the fire is in the 
forward part of the boat. Let none leave the 
cabin this way. "We are but half a mile from 
shore, and I think wo shall reach it. Let none 
throw themselves into the water until they 
are driven to it, as the water may soon be shal¬ 
lower, and the wheels will not draw them down 
if they wait until the boat stops.” 

He went out. The jDassengers stared in each 
other’s faces ; wives clung to their husbands ; 
mothers clasped their children ; those who had 
tliem inflated their life-preservers. The men 
were tearing off the state-room doors. At this 
moment, a voice was heard in prayer. It was 
that of Lewis Carolyn, briefly imploring the 
mercy of God in a few intense words that 
seemed to bear up with them the whole anguish 
pent, in those helpless breasts. Ilis “amen” 
was responded to in a sweet, ringing voice, so 
clear and trusting in its sound that it seemed 
to promise safety, like the voice of an angel. 
The young man could not but look to see who 
it was who had thus responded. It was Jessie; 
she stood by herself, white as a lily, but not 
trembling. The momentary silence was broken; 
the roaring and crackling of flames were heard; 
groans, shrieks, and even curses broke from 
one and another, and there was a great rush to 
the stern of the boat as fire and smoke began to 
break through the opposite end of the cabin. 
At the same time, the boat struck upon a sand¬ 
bar and ceased to move ; but, thanks to a most 
merciful Providence, the water was shallow and 
the land near. At this awful instant, Mr. 
Carolyn approached Jessie ; the merry young 
creature of a few liours before was clinging in 
helpless terror to his breast. “Have you no 
protector here?” 

“ I have some acquaintances, but they have 
forgotten me, and they could do nothing for me 
if they liad not.” 

He seized her arm, for the flames had actually 
broken into the cabin. Bearing her and his 
other companion through a state-room, out 
upon the deck, nearer the flames, but -where 
they would not be crushed by the crowd, lie 
fastened a life-preserver about Je.ssie, and in¬ 
flated it. “ There is hope,” he said, “ for, see, 
we almost touch the land. I am a good swim¬ 
mer, and am going asliore with my sister. Ho 
you^stay here, mind, /icre, so that I will know 
where to find you, and if the flames reach you 
before I return, drop yourself into the lake; 
do not be afraid, you will float safely.” So 


saying, he grasped his sister under his left arm, 
and, leaping into the water, struck out for the 
shore. 

“ His sister I ” Even in that fearful moment 
the young girl was conscious of a feeling of 
relief as she heard the words. Hundreds were 
now in the water, and all who could swim -ivere 
safe; the life-boat, too, was in order, and 
taking off the women and children. Jessie 
grasped the slight pillar by which she stood, 
and watched the course of her promised pro¬ 
tector, as he buffeted the waves with his pre¬ 
cious burden. She was sure she saw him reach 
the shore ; and then she could see no more, for 
the heat was scorching and the smoke stifling 
her. She looked down into the cool but insidiou.i 
waves, and, with one prayer for Percy and one 
thought of her mother, as a column of fire shot 
over her head, she siu'ang into the lake. Al¬ 
though chilled, and for a moment suffocated, 
she soon felt a sense of comparative security; 
she thought of death with resignation, since 
she was free from the touch of those horrible 
flames. Though she did not sink, her situation 
was critical, as the water dashed over her so 
often that she could hardly regain her breath, 
and its chilliness was benumbing her weak 
frame. Soon she could struggle no more ; a 
mountain of lead seemed pressing upon her 
chest, then the mountain melted away, and she 
floated on a sea of mist. When she opened 
her eyes, she found herself lying upon the wet 
beach, her head in the lap of Nettie Carolyn, 
who was chafing her hands and temples. 

“My brother left you in my care,” said 
Nettie; “he has gone back to pick up a woman 
and her baby, whom he saw clinging to a chair 
ill the water. Oh, I do wish that he would not 
venture again 1 lie will be drowned !” 

“Heaven will take care of him,” re2flied 
Jessie, trying to sit up. “He saved my life, 
did he not?” 

“Lie still, darling; I can hold you as well 
as not. I guess lie did not get back to you awy 
too soon. Hear, dear, what has become of 
Lewis ?” 

“There he is, just dragging that woman to 
shore. See ! he has handed her to the people, 
and is returning.” 

“Lewis,” screamed his sister, “dear Lewis, 
come to me—do !” He stepped back from the 
water and hastened to her side. “Oh, Lewis, 
please do not venture any more ! ,You know 
you are not strong, and cannot endure so much.” 

“I’m not wearied out yet, and we must do, 
you know, as we would be done by. I may 
save another life,” he said, his dark eyes kiu- 
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dling, as lie turned hastily away, and struck 
out once more for the burning ship. 

The young girls, with their pale faces turned 
towards the lake,’ watched him and the whole 
scene anxiously. The large steamer, now one 
blaze of fire, lighting the crimsoned waves for 
miles around, the darkness stretching away 
be^'ond, the flitting boats, the groups sitting, 
standing, and lying forlornly upon the shore, 
their wet garments, unhappy faces, and dis¬ 
hevelled hair strongly revealed in the red glare, 
were wild and awful in the extreme. 

“Oh, it is terrible!” murmured Nettie, shud¬ 
dering and shutting her eyes, as the shrieks of 
the poor mother her brother had brought ashore 
reached their ears. The child she had clasped 
so closely through all her own danger was dead 
in her arms. “How cold you are, darling ! you 
are almost perished!” 

“I am chilly, ” replied her companion, faintly, 
“but that is nothing. You are all in a shiver, 
too. 0 dear ! those poor people who have lost 
their friends—that poor mother !” 

“ I shiver because I am so excited. What a 
dreadful time 1 Ah, I pray there is no one yet 
in that sea of fire !” 

While the two girls sat there trembling and 
clinging to each other’s hands, Jessie’s accpiaint- 
anoe came up in search of her. They were 
mutually rejoiced to hear of each other’s safety. 
The lady had come comfortable in a life-boat. 

“There were some cloaks and shawls thrown 
in ; I will bring one for you, poor things!” said 
the gentleman. He brought a large cloak and 
wrapped about the two, at whose feet now re¬ 
clined Mr. Carolyn, quite exhausted, since the 
work was all done. 

Day broke upon them in their miserable 
plight. There were no dwellings very near 
this dismal beach, but the captain had started 
on foot with a party to obtain wagons at the 
first farm-houses, in which to convey the female 
portion of the sufferers to the nearest village. 

“This wet and soiled dressing-gown will be 
a fine thing to journey to New York in,” said 
Miss Carolyn, with a melancholy smile. “ How 
came you to be all dressed, little—what shall I 
call you ?” 

“Call me Jessie Turner.” 

“And call me Nettie Carolyn, and call him 
my brother Lewis. We ought to be friends 
after passing such a night together.” 

“/ ought to be a friend,” answered Jessie, 
turning the soft lustre of her grateful eyes upon 
lier pre.server, and then up to the pretty young 
face bent over her. 

“You did not tell ns how you came to be 


dressed. You must have had great self-i^osses- 
sion to even arrange your collar.” 

“Well, the truth is, I had an {mpressioiiy as 
the spiritualists say, a presentiment, and it was 
so strong that I arose and dressed myself, and 
waited for the catastrophe.” 

“Then it was you who aroused us from our 
slumbers ?” 

“Yes, it was I. I heard the tumult some 
time before the captain gave the alarm.” 

“Then, perhaps 3^11 saved our lives, as well 
as your own. Officers are too apt to wait until 
the last extremity.” 

“ It was God who saved us all,” said Jessie, 
solemnly. 

Wagons were soon upon the beach. That 
fair June morning shone upon a great many 
dejected faces, as well as upon some wretched 
ones. As usual, the emigrants had suffered 
most severely. Several were drowned, though 
it was hoped that none had perished in the 
flames. Their little means had oeen consumed, 
and they stood in miserable groups, foreign and 
friendless. 

Mr. Carolyn walked behind a wagon contain¬ 
ing the young ladies, and they went slowly on 
over a rough track four or five miles to a little 
village, whose inhabitants were all pouring forth 
to meet them. Some of the ladies were glad of 
the protection afforded by the cloaks and blan¬ 
kets brought out to them. A pale, chilly, weary 
set they were, when they were lifted out and 
set down before the only hotel. Doors wei-e 
thrown open all about, fires kindled, and cofl’(.‘e 
made, until all were in a fairway to be comfort¬ 
able. As for Nettie and .Jessie, they had a small 
bed-room in the hotel and some night-dresses 
furnished them. They were glad to creep into 
bed, and wait for their coffee ; after that, they 
slept until dinner. 

“ Dear me, what a dilemma for my fastidious 
self to be in!” exclaimed Miss Carol}^, as they 
arose, quite refreshed, about two o’clock. ‘‘ Only 
this scant night-robe in which to appear before 
the eyes of my brother!” 

“And what shall / do ?” queried Jessie. 

“Oh, here is your dress, dried and pressed, 
and as good as ever. Y^ou are very fortunate, 
Miss Turner.” 

“ Somebody has been very kind, that is evi¬ 
dent. My collar has been done up and m3' cuffs 
crimped, so that I am quite passable. Some 
godmother has provided 3’-ou a dress, too, my 
Cinderella. Do you npt see, upon this chair/” 

“Thanks to you, godmother, whoever.3'ou 
are!” o-ied the young girl, springing for the 
neat gingham dress awaiting her disposal. “X 
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wonder wliat my maid Margueretta would say 
to this,” she continued, quite ready to laugh, 
as she was fastened into it by her companion ; 
for Nettie was a dainty little creature, only as 
petite as she was graceful, and the sleeves 
nearly covered her hands, the skirt flowed 
along the floor, and the waist was full “a 
world” too large. “I had such quantities of 
pretty dresses; and my beautiful Italian cameos, 
and my Geneva watch, and my little French 
dressing-case, and—and— Dear! what do you 
suppose papa will say to all that ?” 

Jessie smiled rather distressedly at her 
friend’s merry complaints ; she was thinking 
with dismay of her own lost wardrobe, which 
her poverty would prevent her replacing. Her 
purse was safe in her pocket, the bank-bills 
looking good, though woe-begone, and the four 
eagles shining brightly upon her misfortunes, 
as if promising to make all right. 

A rap at the door admitted Mr. Carolyn to 
their counsels. There was a discussion of ways 
and means. Most of the gentlemen had con¬ 
cluded to wait until the next morning before 
taking the stage for Buffalo, to allow the ladies 
time to recruit their strength and dresses. As 
every one else had dined, these three now had 
a quiet dinner in their parlor up-stairs, where 
they were waited upon by a neat-looking, but 
not very delicately-sized girl, whose pink ging¬ 
ham she was sure she had on. She therefore 
refrained from any comical remarks upon her 
own appearance, and both the gentle guests 
were careful to make a great many grateful re¬ 
marks upon the attentions they had received 
and the comfort which they experienced thereby. 

Jessie was rejoiced to learn that her trunk had 
been washed ashore, and was standing in the 
hall below. It was brought up, after dinner 
was removed, and opened. Many things were 
injured by the water, and others were quite 
safe. “ I ’ll tell you what I think we can do. 
Miss Carolyn. Here is one of my tightest 
dresses ; by putting a tuck in the facing, and 
taking it in under the arms, it will do very 
well for you to get home in.” 

“Oh, that will be nice, decidedly. It’s a 
pretty dress, too. But how can we alter it ? 
We will have to have a seamstress.” 

‘ ‘ Not any such person. You can run a straight 
tuck in the facing, can you not, if 1 baste it for 
you ?” 

‘ ‘ I suppose I can, if I have a needle and 
thimble,” replied Nettie, dubiously. 

“ Well, I can do the rest. In the course of 
an hour we will have a dress in which you can 
go out in search for some bonnets.” 


In diving to the bottom of her trunk for the 
box containing her sewing implements, a pre¬ 
cious packet of trifles, which she had saved 
in remembrance of her mother, was brought 
up—a handkerchief exquisitely embroidered 
by those now mouldering hands, a long tress 
of beautiful hair, and a dozen such sacred 
mementos. The exciting scenes of the pre¬ 
sent were entirely forgotten; her heart flew 
back to the cottage, the sick-chamber, and the 
grave—that grave which she had x^lanted with 
the choicest roses before she left it; so long 
she sat holding the packet in her hands, with 
the tears gliding silently down her checks, that 
Nettie was fain to recall her, by a soft pressure 
of her arms and a kiss, back from her melan¬ 
choly musings. “ If I had lost iA/s,” she said, 
passionately pressing it to her lips, “or — 
and she drew a double locket from her bosom. 
“ Oh, Nettie, see what cause I have for tears!” 

Her companion took the locket, and gazed 
uxmn the fair and noble countenance depicted 
within it with admiration. “ It is your mother’s, 
and so much like you, so beautiful. I, too, am 
an oi-phan, and my mother was good and lovely. ’ ’ 

“You have still a father,” said Jessie; “you 
are not such an orphan as I am. Look upon 
this other side.” 

“It is a fine-looking face, smiling and hand¬ 
some, but not so full of character as your 
mother’s.” 

“It was like my father in his best days.” 
And Jessie returned the locket to her bosom, 
and went steadily to her task. 

In a short time the dress was remodelled, and 
Nettie had it on. The two girls, with several 
other ladies, went forth ux^on a shoi^x^ing excur¬ 
sion to the one or two stores of that country 
place, which had never been so flooded with 
customers before. Some plain straw boiinets, 
not precisely in the latest style, with a bit of 
ribbon for capes and strings, some shoes not so 
elegant as the tiny gaiters Nettie left in the 
flames, a few handkerchiefs and pairs of lisle- 
thread gloves, were the amount of their pur¬ 
chases. Miss Carolyn’s purse had been left in 
her state-room, but her brother had secured 
his, with the most of his wearing ax^ii^arel. 
His beautiful linen was not among these, how¬ 
ever, nor his faultless hat; so, when he gravely 
smiled ux'>on his sister and her new friend, as 
the}’’tried on their bonnets, they were at liberty 
to return the smile upon the coarse straw hat 
and downcast collar in which he >vas compelled 
to ride to Buffalo. 

The next day the coach took a crowded and 
forlorn-looking set of x^assengers to that city, 
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where Mr, Cai'olyn was happy to re])leni.sh liis 
wardrobe. Very glad they were, next day, to 
find thern.selves nearing New York. As the 
boat swept up the river, and thouglits of part¬ 
ing witli her new friend came into the pretty 
head of Miss Carolyn, she set about making 
arrangements for a further acquaintance. 

“Are you going to remain in the city any 
time ? Because, if you are, I shall want to see 
you often. Miss Turner.” 

“I shall be with my uncle’s family several 

months. My uncle is Dr. Stanton, of - 

Place.” 

“Why, that is charming I Dr, Stanton and 
papa are excellent friends ; our house stands 
opposite to his, but we only reside there in the 
winter. We are going now to our country-seat, 
farther up the Hudson; our housekeeiier had 
it in order, a week ago. The first time that I 
return to town I shall take you back with me 
to stay a long time. We have a delightful 
place; you will like it better than the dusty 
city, I am sure.” Jessie smiled uiion her 
ardent, but graceful friend so sadly that she 
reiterated with kisses her kind wishes. “ We 
will try and make you forget tliose sad looks 
when you come to us, darling. I love you 
already, and I have no doubt but that papa 
will be charmed with you. You are just the 
person to please him ; I am too wild. He will 
like you the most, beciiuse ho will not have to 
keep saying, ‘Jessie, my dear, do be a little 
more womanly!’” The fairy speaker did not 
look at that moment as if thei’e was any 
danger of anybody’s not liking her enough. 
“Lewis will love you, too, will you not?”— 
turning to him, with mischief laughing in her 
eyes. 

A faint flash mounted to the white forehead 
of the one addressed, and he turned his glance 
from his sister’s bewitching face to the pensive 
and innocent countenance of her companion 
with sudden earnestness; his tone, however, was 
only polite:— 

“ If you persuade Miss Turner to give us the 
pleasure of a visit, we will endeavor to have 
Glen-Carolyn wear its coolest and fairest looks 
for her. But we must not promise too much, 
lest in the fulfilment we leave our fair guest 
disappointed.” 

“ Oh, I know we shall be happy!” exclaimed 
the ardent Nettie, with a hug of Jessie’s slender 
waist. 

“You would compel me into happiness if any 
one could, I have no doubt,” replied that per¬ 
son, returning her embrace. 

“And now I must part from you, sweet sharer 


of the perils of this voyage,” continued Nettie, 
as the boat stopped at the landing. “ I see Dr. 
Stanton’s carriage and coat-of-arms, with that 
respectable Ciesar upon the box ; to him my 
brother will give you in charge. A thousand 
thanks for the loan of your dress, and I will 
return it by some safe messenger, to-morrow. 
Good-by”—with a kiss. 

■Jessie was placed in the carriage which 
awaited her, smiled gratefully upon Mr. Caro¬ 
lyn as she bade him adieu, and fully realized 
how very desolate she felt as she was slowly 
borne, through the crush of vehicles, up into 
the great city. She did not expect that heart¬ 
felt welcome which alone could restore her 
drooping spirits, worn out with sickness and 
anxiety ; and she felt more friglitened than re¬ 
joiced when the carriage stopped. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A TELEGRAni from Jessie, after the burning 
of the boat, had apprised the Stantons of her 
safety and of the time when she might be ex¬ 
pected ; so they sent their carriage to the 
landing for her, and were now awaiting her 
arrival in the breakfast-parlor. 

“It was the most inconsiderate move that I 
ever knew you to make, mother, sending for this 
Western cousin to spend a whole year with us, ’ ’ 
said Miss Stanton, an ex^wession as near ill- 
humor as anything else upon her face, which 
she never allowed to be marred in its cold and 
well-bred inaneness by any well-defined ex¬ 
pression. “ Doubtless she will expect to go to 
the springs with us, next month, and to share 
all our privileges—at our expense, too. It will 
be pleasant, I am sure, to be followed everlast¬ 
ingly by a little, sunburnt, country sewing- 
girl, in a constant state of wonderment at 
everything she beholds.” 

Mrs. Stanton did not like to have her daugh¬ 
ter consider any movement of hers as ill-timed ; 
she replied, with some dignity and more sar¬ 
casm : “If you will remember back six years, 
my dear Miriam, you will find that my brother’s 
child was then full as accomplished and much 
prettier than yourself. Do you forget how she 
mortified you by talking French with your 
governess so much better than you ? I do not 
think any child who belonged to my dear dead 
brother can bo very awkward. As for the 
springs, she is such a young thing yet she will 
be quite contented to stay at home wdth Julie. 
She is entirely too young to bring out, aiid in 
deep mourning, too, and will need but a trifling 
allowance.” 
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“ Hurrah, Minnie !” cried Tom, catcliing that 
little one in his arms, ‘ ‘ the children are to be 
left at home to play puss in the corner, all by 
themselves. Jessie, and Julia, and you, and I 
—no ! there will not be enough for that game, 
unless father consents to play puss.” 

Papa play puss!” shouted the child, highly 
delighted with the idea. “ What would he say 
to hear that ?” 

If I am to stay at home at study over these 
stupid books forever, I shall be very glad to 
have company,” remarked Julie, glancing up 
fi'Om her Spanish, and tossing back her nut- 
brown curls from a forehead as white as snow. 

“ Well, no one need expect that I shall exert 
myself to be entertaining,” said Miriam, lan¬ 
guidly. 

“You are always that, without exertion,” 
replied Tom, con tern jptuously. “But, mind 
you, my fine lady, if I find you are not, at 
least, civil to my pretty cousin, I will have luy 
revenge! so take care!” Here he made a 
tragic gesture, and Miriam shuddered. 

“ That horrid fellow will be the death of me 
yet. My nerves have been in a quiver ever 
since he came home from college. What a 
thing it is to be distressed with a rude, saucy 
brother!” 

“You don’t appear to have such a dread of 
all the male gender. There’s that Polish count, 
Lemonpunchwhiskey, who doesn’t frighten you 
a bit witli his sword and his imperial. I do be¬ 
lieve you can listen to liis marvellous accounts of 
sabring the enemy with much more equanimity 
than you can hear me tell how many chickens 
came to an untimely end during my sojourn at 
old Yale. A fig upon women ! if they are all 
like one or two that I know, I shall not desire 
a very extensive acquaintance.” 

“Lemonpunchwhiskey! I would not soil 
my lips with such vulgar attempts at wit as 
that”—a faint flush of scorn breaking into her 
j)ale cheeks. 

Tom, who was a fine, affectionate fellow to 
those who were frank and generous with him, 
delighted in nothing so much as in getting his 
elegant sister too angry for dignified repose ; 
and now that the war was really begun, it 
might have gone on until she was in hysterics 
if Minnie, who had been peeping from the 
drawing-room windows, had not announced 
that the carriage had returned. As it behooved 
Miss Stanton to impress her country cousin 
with a sense of her perfection, she suddenly 
relapsed into repose. 

The next moment, a servant threw open the 
door, and Jessie Turner stood in the presence 


of her relatives. Mrs. Stanton advanced with 
more cordiality than she liad intended, for that 
innocent, exquisite countenance really touched 
her heart. She folded her arms about her 
niece, and gave her quite a kindly kiss. Mi¬ 
riam arose and came forward with a sweet 
smile, lightly touching her lips to those of lier 
cousin. 

The ardent Julie hugged and kissed her so 
heartily, and Tom shook hands so warmly, 
venturing to salute her, too, and Minnie sidled 
up to her so lovingly, that the poor child was 
all in tears. 

The tears and the mourning garments set 
Julie to crying a little, out of sympathy, while 
Tom sat down by the window, and wondered 
how he had ever dared to kiss that adorably 
beautiful being. He was madly in love in less 
than three minutes. 

“You must excuse mo,” said Jessie, with 
her pleading smile, as her aunt ijlaced lier in 
an arm-chair and untied her hat, “but you 
are all so kind, and I have been solonel}^!” 
And here she cried again, but recovered her 
composure soon. 

“Yours has been an irreparable loss, my 
child; but I will try and be a good aunt, if I can¬ 
not hope to be a mother to you.” 

Jessie looked up gratefully to the brilliavt 
lady who said this so soothingly, feeling that 
she should love her new relations very much, 
after all. 

Miriam asked her one or two questions about 
her journey, while Tom and Julio sank into a 
silent fit of admiration. Excitement had brought 
up that lovely bloom which emotion always 
brought to her cheeks, her eyes glowed ten¬ 
derly through their wet lashes, while her black 
dress deepened their pensive effect. 

“Tell me all about that boat that was burned 
up,” said Minnie, leaning against her brother, 
and eyeing her with favorable looks. 

“Not now, dear,” interposed lier mother; 
“wait until your father comes to dinner, and 
then we can all listen ; your cousin is too much 
fatigued. Dr. Stanton was called away, this 
morning, and will not be at home until three 
o’clock. Would you like to go to your room 
and rest, or will you have lunch first ?” 

Jessie declined eating, but was very glad to 
have an opportunity of quietly resting. Her 
trunk was carried up and placed in a large 
closet off a cool and well-furnished chamber, to 
which she was conducted by Julie. 

“ You will have three hours for sleep; and 
then shall I come up and help you dress ? 
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Mother and Miriam liave a lady’s maid; but 
you will let me be yours, will you not ?” 

A smiling acceptance of this offer, and she went 
down stairs very contentedly to her Spi^nish, 
while our young traveller, finding a bath-room 
part of the accessories to her comfort, bathed 
tlie dust from her wearied form, and crept, 
witii a rich sense of comfort, upon the luxu¬ 
rious bed, the touch of whose cool linen soon 
wiled her into repose. From a long and refresli- 
ing sleep she awoke to find her self-elected 
attendant sitting at the foot of the bed, gazing 
ai lier as steadily as an enchantress. 

“ I came to wake you, but you were sleeping 
so sweetly I could not bear to disturb you. You 
were as pale as a lily while you were asleep. 
Are you sick ?” 

“ 0 no, not sick; but I have not been quite 
rested since I watched with my dear iis-Other. 
How much time have I to dress?” 

“Half an hour, at least.” 

She permitted Julie to part and arrange her 
beautiful hair, who seemed to like the task, and 
went into raptures over its fineness and pro¬ 
fusion, and the ease with which she could brush 
it into curls. 

“Why, this is quite a decent dress, and 
made almost like Miriam’s. She was afraid 
that your dresses would be old-fashioned. This 
is rather a queer-looking hat, though. Ho they 
wear such now where you came from ?” 

“ Some people may, for all that I am aware 
of; however, I did not leave home with that. 

I purchased this since the boat disaster, nearer 
to the fashionable world than my old one.” 

Although this was spoken with a smile, Julie 
fancied there was a gentle reproof in her cou¬ 
sin’s tone, and, fearing that she liad been more 
inquisitive than polite, she colored and was 
silent. 

The new-comer’s toilet was easily made, and 
she descended to the parlor to join the family 
circle. Hr. Stanton had not ^’’et come home, 
and, during the few moments which elai)scd 
before he entered, two pairs of critical eyes 
were very busy wdth the fair guest, while two 
pairs of lips said pleasant things. There was 
nothing in the plain mourning-dress, as it was 
made in the prevailing mode, to find fault with, 
and the little standing ruffs of crimped white 
crape were, at least, without pretension ; as for 
the air with which they were worn, it was one 
of modest refinement. The voice was low and 
well modulated, the choice of words unaffected 
and good. 

“We shall have no reason to be ashamed of 
her,” thought Miriam. “But she has a worse 


fault than it would have been to have a rustic 
air; she is too beautiful. If she stays here 
until next winter, she will be thinking she must 
go into society.” 

“She will be a splendid woman if she re¬ 
mains under my tuition for a while,” thought 
Mrs. Stanton. “ If I had not daughters of my 
own, I should like the bringing out of such a 
girl as that.” 

Hr. Stanton now came in. He received his 
niece with his peculiar, grave manner, and she 
would have thought his welcome painfully cold 
had not something affectionate in his earnest 
look into her face spoken more than his words. 

As she sat at the faultlessly appointed table, 
her thoughts rushed back to her childhood, 
when a servant stood behind her chair, and sil¬ 
ver and porcelain graced the board at which 
her father presided. She followed the swift 
track from thence to the time when she had 
waited uj^on others in that old country inn, and 
thus through her varied fortunes. 

Again little Minnie called for an account of 
the burning boat, and the cousin related her 
adventures with feeling and eftect. Julie cried 
from merely h(?aring of the dangers, Miriam 
started and colored when Lewis Carolyn’s name 
was mentioned, and Hr. Stanton expressed his 
gratitude to Providence for his niece’s escape, 
and praised the self-possession of Mr. Carolyn, 
“ He is a fine young man. I am glad you have 
formed an acquaintance with him and his sis¬ 
ter.” 

Although Jessie told her story with much 
modesty, Mrs. Stanton could not but conjecture 
that she had made a favorable impression on 
her neighbors from her receiving an invitation 
to visit them. 

“ The Carolyns are unexceptionable friends,” 
she said, “They are the very first family in 
our circle—perfect people.” 

Miriam’s heart was burning with bitter envy 
as she looked into her cousin’s ingenuous face, 
and felt that she had already got farther into 
the “good graces” of Lewis Carolyn than she 
had ever done, though the chief object of her 
existence, since his return from Europe, had 
been to please him; while Jessie was only 
thinking that, if they were the most formidable 
people she should have to meet in New York, 
she should get along very well. Hespite Net¬ 
tie’s childish gayety, she had recognized in her 
a fiiiry embodiment of grace and good taste, 
wdiile her brother she had long ago set up in 
her fancy as the model of a true and courtly 
gentleman. 

Altogether, the first day in her new home 
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passed away more pleasantly tlian she had 
anticipated. She admired her aunt and Miriam, 
felt at ease with Tom, was iietted hy Julie, loved 
little Minnie, and respected her uncle. She 
shared Miriam’s room, an arrangement that 
would have been agreeable, had thi^re been 
any cordiality in their intercourse ; but that 
young lady never descended from her pedestal 
of formality, which, contrasted with the vivacity 
of Nettie Carolyn’s equally high-toned manner, 
showed the meagreness of a mind which shel¬ 
tered its own narrowness in the full-llowing 
garments of pride. Jessie, of course, was too 
inexperienced to read this at a glance, but the 
truth forced itself slowly upon her comprehen¬ 
sion, wdien she found that her cousin could 
privately indulge an unladylike spirit, and then 
the maimer ceased to dazzle her. 

Miriam did not hesitate to aim many keen 
arrows at the sensitive soul of her companion. 
Glittering with dainty words as they were, they 
were sure to reach the heart for which they 
were intended; and Jessie often shrank from 
them, though she was too generous to use the 
true wit with which Nature had gifted her, in 
return; so that, although Mrs. Stanton was 
always kind, and the rest of the cousins affec¬ 
tionate, she was often driven to some quiet 
chamber, to hide her loneliness. She was 
almost glad when her aunt disclosed her plan 
of taking Miriam with her to the Springs, and 
leaving her and Julie to keep house for the 
Doctor, who was not going to be able to leave 
Ins engagements that season; she expressed 
her more than willingness to remain with her 
uncle. As for Miriam, she did not show her 
usual eagerness to hurry off to a fashionable 
summer resort; she was haunted by the idea 
of the visit which Jessie would probably make 
to the Carolyns in her absence, and she would 
rather have gone with her there than to have 
spent a season at Newport. 

Julie assured Jessie, in confidence, that they 
would have glorious times—that she herself 
was father’s pet, and that he always took her 
to a thousand places when mother and Miriam 
■were away from home. Then there would be 
the whole of the house to themselves, part of 
the servants dismissed, Tom strolling about 
town, and only Minnie, who would not teaze 
them viuch. Tliey would spy into all the odd 
corners, and climb to the very top of the library 
shelves ; they would not have to di-ess for din¬ 
ner, and she should drop all her studies except 
Spanish and music. 

Jessie laughed at the merry young thing, 
and believed that there might be a great deal 


of pleasure in being left with such a huge 
library, such a free range of rooms, and in 
studying music and Spanish with her cousin; 
likewise in listening to the nonsense of Thomas, 
who was full of all kinds of wit and fun, classical 
and nonsensical, mixing up boyish folly and 
genuine talent so much together that she seldom 
grew tired of his lavishly bestowed company. 
He never hectored her, as he did Miriam ; he 
had conceived for her a profound respect and a 
laughable kind of sentimental regard. Most 
and dearest of all, she hoped for liours of quiet 
musing in her own chamber—time to think 
over and treasure iix) her mother’s teachings— 
time to attempt something again in a literary 
way, with a view to her future supi 3 ort. She 

wrote every week to Mrs. G-, inclosing letters 

to Percy, who was trying faithfully to learn to 
write, that he might answer them. 

After two or three weeks, the two pleasure- 
seekers were away, with ai)arty of their friends, 
and Jessie was instituted the director of home 
offices, a situation her former exx)erieuce ren¬ 
dered her competent to fill. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. and Miss Stanton had been away nearly 
a week, when one day Miss Carolyn presented 
herself. Julie made a stout opposition to lier 
plan of carrying off her cousin, representing 
elegantly the delightful times they were hav¬ 
ing—how Jessie presided at the table, how 
they studied and read together, how Tom was 
always at their service to go with them every¬ 
where. Miss Carolyn was little, but she was 
wilful, and the only compromise she would 
make was to stay that day and night with 
them. Her father’s house stood opposite ; she 
had brought along the keys, so as to have a 
peep into its darkened recesses. She invited 
the cousins to accompany her, and the three 
girls, giving Thomas a plain hint that he would 
be in the way, went over to the deserted man¬ 
sion, and spent several hours within its dim 
precincts. It was rare enjoyment for them to 
go wandering tlirough the large and beautiful 
house, peeping at veiled statues and into closets 
and drawers, rummaging among cast-off finery, 
until undoubted sensations of hunger admon¬ 
ished them of the dinner-hour. 

Dr. Stanton was glad to see the sunshiny 
Nettie, but Tom chose to be rather preoccupied 
with his dish of green jieas, in revenge for the 
slight of the morning. 

After dinner, they returned to their exploring 
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expedition, which ended in Nettie’s chamher, 
where the afternoon was disposed of in lounging 
upon the rich carpet and talking girlish philo¬ 
sophy. After debating whether the romance 
of sleeping that night in the deserted house 
would reward them lor the dangers they would 
incur in case of robbers, they returned to Dr. 
Stanton’s to tea, where they were joined by 
Lewis Carolyn, who had been busy in the city 
tlirough the day, and a pleasant evening was 
enjoyed. 

The next morning, Jessie went with the 
brother and sister to their summer home. De¬ 
spite the sadness which, in her gayest mo¬ 
ments, still hovered about her, she could not 
but enjoy her brief ride up the beautiful Hud¬ 
son. Young Carolyn was content to lean almost 
silently against the railing of the deck, and 
watch the radiant glow of delight steal out 
from the gloom of those beautiful features, 
like a star breaking through a silver cloud. A 
carriage was waiting for them at the landing 
of a little village where the boat touched, and 
they drove about a mile along the river, wind¬ 
ing along a charming road amid the hills, until 
they arrived at Glen-Carolyn. The house itself 
stood upon an eminence commanding a view of 
the river, but at its feet, and off to one side, lay 
one of the loveliest little glens whose natural 
beauty was ever heightened by the ai*t of man. 
The mansion itself was a gem to Jessie; she 
enjoyed everything with the intensity of a 
poetic nature. It was not a large house, but 
exquisitely finished. The stained glass in the 
hall window was a piece of fine art, as was the 
mosaic of the fioor. The one large parlor was 
octagon in shape, and every article in it seemed 
chosen equally for beauty and appropriateness. 
There was a delightful vista through the hall 
and library, opening at one extremity upon the 
hills, througli a large bay window, and at the 
other upon the river. The breakfast-room was 
a cool, delicious place, beautifiil with birds 
and flowers, and with profuse drai^eries of em¬ 
broidered India mull fluttering in the morning 
breezes which stole from the flower-garden be¬ 
neath. Nettie’s own room was a bower of 
beauty, with that air of graceful negligence 
which distinguished her own ways. 

The elder Mr. Carolyn was regarded by the 
young girl with a mingled feeling of afteciion 
and reverence. She watched for every word 
w^hich fell from his lips, and felt honored by 
the friendly interest with which he conversed 
with her upon a thousand subjects, where at 
best she could only bo a good listener. He 
was a fine-looking man of fifty,, small, slight, 


but with an intellectual head, brilliant, soul- 
searching eyes, and a voice sweet-toned almost 
as his daughter’s. He was a scholar, a sincere 
Christian in the true spirit of Christianity, and 
a man of real genius. Jessie seemed to gain a 
clearer power of perception when attending to 
any subject to which he directed her. He had 
an ear for every delicate sound, and an eye for 
everything curious or beautiful. 

“I declare, Jessie, we are both desperately 
jealous of papa!” exclaimed Nettie, one day. 
“ Here you have never turned your eyes from 
him for the last two hours, but hung as grace¬ 
fully upon every word as one of those spiders 
he has been talking about upon a thread of its 
own spinning. One would think there was no¬ 
thing so interesting as those disagreeable crea¬ 
tures. I have read the Journal through twice, 
and shuddered twenty times at the subject of 
your conversation; I have brushed away a 
dozen imaginary centipedes. There sits Lewis, 
gazing at you like one of those selfsame spiders 
at a fly, his mouth wide open, ready to devour 
you. Really, papa, you are a very hiscinating 
man, for just remark what an electric chain 
runs through the family circle. I have been 
looking at Lewis, he has been looking at Jessie, 
and she at you. Jessie thinks you are a nice 
lump of sugar, Lewis thinks she is a pretty 
little fly, and I think him a very dangerous 
spider; I, you know, am a tree-toad.” 

“What irremediable nonsense!” muttered 
Lewis. 

“I have concluded,” said Mr. Carolyn, 
gravely, “that, if you do not improve, my 
wild Nettie, I shall give you away, and adopt 
this little girl in your place, who is both witty 
and sensible.” 

“ Oh, do, if you please, papa! it would de¬ 
light your sedate, melancholy son. How you 
would love such a sister, wouldn’t you, Lewis ?” 
said the mischievous girl, with a provoking 
little laugh. 

“ Yes, I think I should love her very much” 
—turning suddenly towards Jessie, who was 
blushing, she hardly knew why, beneath Net¬ 
tie’s laughing glance. 

Something tliere was in the earnestness of 
the accent which made the father look up, first 
at his son and then at the fair girl by his side. 
The glowing glance of the one and the roseate 
hue upon the cheek of the other opened a new 
vista before his mental gaze, and he sank back 
into his easy-chair with a thoughtful smile. 
Nettie commenced playing vehemently upon 
the piano, and both the gentlemen fell into a 
reverie. Jessie, in the mean time, turned to the 
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various journals which a servant had brought 
from the post. The younger Carolyn, as soon 
as she became absorbed in their pages, resumed 
the study of her counte'nance, over which he 
suddenly saw breaking so bright a blush and 
smile that, as soon as she laid aside the paper 
she was then perusing, he took it up, and 
turned to the corner which liad excited his 
curiosity. There was nothing there saving a 
sweet poem, prefaced with some kind remarks 
by the editor; but the signature “Jessie T.” 
revealed to him the author. He had previously 
remarked the fresh, delightful thoughts of the 
same author, without thinking who she might 
be, and his admiration was not lessened, now 
that he had learned. He gave the lines to his 
father, and pointed out Jessie as their author. 
Mr. Carolyn also appeared pleased with the 
discovery; his fine eyes lighted up with their 
most benign expression, as they rested upon 
the noble and delicate countenance of liis guest. 

“Will you not lay aside your reading, and 
talk with me a little while. Miss Jessie ?” 

She was sitting upon an ottoman near by. 
He caused her to roll it nearer, because, as he 
said, he was going to have some very confi¬ 
dential conversation with her. She smilingly 
obeyed. The first question which he asked 
was— 

“ Why do you write ? I will constitute my¬ 
self your literary friend and father, and ask 
the question as one who has a right to know. 
Remember, you cannot have a better confidant 
in these matters.” 

She glanced at the journal ho held, and saw 
that it had betrayed her; and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she said; “ I shall be glad to have 
an adviser; I wished to make my uncle my 
confidant, but he is always so busy. I think, 
Mr. Carolyn, that I have abo«ut three reasons.” 

“ Well, the first is ? Go on !” 

“That the spirit moves me.” 

“Very natural, but not satisfactory.” 

“The second is—please do not laugh at me— 
that I have hopes of some time writing some- 
' thing w’orthy—of improving. In truth, I may 
be a little bit ambitious.” 

“Bad, very, for a young woman. What is 
the third reason ?” 

“ Why, sir, perhaps you do not know that I 
am compelled, that it is necessary for me to 
exert myself in some way, and I hope to get a 
living in the way most adapted to my wishes.” 

“Get a living?” said her questioner, with 
an incredulous look into her blushing face. 
“Fie! you could live upon moonbeams and 
rose-leaves, as for that matter. Get a living! 

VOL. LXI.— 12 


Who ever thought of such nonsense in connec¬ 
tion with a sprite like you ?” 

“I assure you that I have,” replied Jessie, 
earnestly. “Bread and meat are quite neces¬ 
sary to my existence, and the fairies have made 
no provision for supplying me with robes, as 
the lilies of the field are provided for, who toil 
not, neither do they sjjiu. Besides, my little 
brother must be cared for. ’ ’ 

Mr. Carolyn regarded her with increasing • 
sui-prise. “What will you do if you do not 
succeed in a literary way ?” 

“ I shall have to sew for two shillings a day.” 

“It depends upon these slight fingers to get 
a living for two people? You must wuite or 
you must sew ! Pshaw! I wonder what Nettie, 
the baby, wmuld think of that, were she in your 
place. I should as soon have thought of a rose 
calculating the profits of disposing of its dew- 
drops for pearls, as of you selling those little 
gems of feeling for money.” 

“But one must live,” said the young girl, 
deprecatingly. 

“There it is again! I do wonder if every 
spirit in this world of ours must be breathed 
upon by the breath of Mammon.” 

“ I do not worship at the shrine of Mammon,” 
replied Jessie, with an unwonted air of pride. 
“Gold is a necessity; one must have money, 
or starve. Is it better to fold my hands and 
sink down in beautiful indolence, or shall I 
cultivate the gifts which God has given me for 
a purjDOse, win a place in the world’s respect, 
educate the brother thrown entirely upon me 
for protection, and so do my duty to myself, to 
him, to Heaven?” 

Mr. Carolyn looked into her kindling eyes, 
and, kissing her forehead, said: “ Dear child, 
you are right; yet I do not like to think that 
one as delicate and sensitive as you must 
struggle with the everyday hardness and ugli¬ 
ness of life. Some strong-minded and strong¬ 
handed young man ought to do that for you” 
—looking at Lewis, 'who was gazing out the 
window. 

“ Yes, but, Mr. Carolyn, it seems to me that 
it would be pleasant to feel able to take care of 
one’s self, not to be obliged to accept any man’s 
love for the living’s sake, but to keep heart 
and hand free and busy until the right person 
should win them—not”—with a blush—“that 
I have thought much about such a matter, but 
so it seems to me at a first glance.” 

Lewis was listening intently, if his head was 
turned away. 

“ Well, then, if your ideas about that are 
unchangeable, what would you say to letting 
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me adopt you ? You can be another daughter 
to me; I have always wanted two, and you can 
satisfy your ideas of duty by being very useful 
to me, indeed.” 

“You would let your generous heart play 
traitor to all worldly wisdom,” replied Jessie, 
with a tearful smile. “ The advantages of that 
jilan would be all on one side ; so you must 
not think of a thing like that. There is a 
liome for me somewhere in the wilds of the 
West.” For a moment her heart beat faster 
at thought of a home of ease and luxury in a 
family like this ; but something in the fact that 
Lewis Carolyn would be an inmate of that family 
induced her unconsciously to repel the tempta¬ 
tion. Wherefore ? We are sure she would have 
found it impossible to tell. “ Besides, you for¬ 
get, ” she add^d, “that I have a brother.” 

“ Would not the very best place for him be 
in a good school ? and could you not, by having 
nothing to do but pursue your literary tastes at 
your leisure, make surer the prospect of keep¬ 
ing him in a school ?” 

“ He is too much of a child yet to be intrusted 
to any but the hand of love. I could not be 
happy to abandon him to the influence of a 
school at his early age. No, I must take good 
care of my brother; personal care and watch¬ 
ing must I give him.” 

“I fear you are incorrigible, unless I get 
some one more persuasive than myself to do 
the pleading.” 

“There is no one so irresistible as yourself, 
hir. Carolyn, not even Nettie. You had best 
let me have my own way. Do not you know 
that wildwood birds always pine when shut up 
in gilded cages ?” 

“You think we wish to shut you up in a 
gilded cage, do you?” cried Nettie, deserting 
the piano, “as if the whole length of the 
Hudson River, the entire range of a four-story 
house in town, and a darling little nest out 
here in the hills, and a flight once a year to 
the top of the Catskill, and two or three to the 
sea-shore, could be called caging you ! If this 
is not range enough in which to unfold the 
wings of your fancy, why, go back to your 
wilderness, you Indian maiden, Michigan rose, 
prairie bird, or whatever you may be.” 

“You so confuse me by your figures of speech 
that I know not whether I am bird or flower,” 
laughed Jessie. 

“You are either, or anything else that is 
pretty. You can’t believe what a conquest you 
have achieved in taking the good-will of my 
father so by storm; but I knew you would, 
and so, papa, if you please, give me credit for 


some talent in reading character, if I am such 
a little know-nothing. Now just say that you 
thank me for catching this nice gold-fish for 
you out of the sea of my adventures.” 

“ I am a fish, also, am I ?” queried Jessie. 

“ Yes,” interposed Lewis, coming out of his 
trance of silence, “and it was I who fished you 
out of Lake Erie; so by all good rights you 
belong to me, and the rest of these people need 
make no claims.” He said this in a tone of 
mock gravity, but there was a glow in his dark 
eyes which looked dangerously in earnest. 

“I will admit that Lewis’s claims are just, 
and will yield to liiin and to no one else, re¬ 
member,” added the father. 

“I avow that I will not belong to any of you, 
since you give me no voice in the matter, but 
just talk of me as if I were an inanimate thing, 
and could not hear any of your foolish flat¬ 
teries,” cried their guest, with prettily assumed 
indignation. Thereupon she went out of the 
room with a grave face, to conceal a little flutter 
of the heart caused by the peculiar tone of 
Lewis’s last remark. 

He did not follow her, neither did he say 
anything else of the same kind during the re¬ 
mainder of her fortnight’s visit; for Lewis 
Carolyn, when he was quite a youth, and 
thought all the world as candid as himself, 
had been deeply enamored of a vain woman, 
who had deceived him, and, though he had 
grown a better reader of character since then, 
he was resolved never to win his happiness by 
haste. 

So at the end of a fortnight Jessie returned 
to her uncle’s, happier than when she came 
away, yet ill at ease. She wrote a great deal 
and studied hard, for she was resolved to make 
good use of her “ golden opportunities.” Time 
passed rapidly until the return of Mrs. Stanton 
and Miriam from the Springs. A month later, 
the Carolyns returned to town, and there was 
much pleasant visiting between the families. 
Miriam was colder than ever to Jessie, who 
could see how strenuously she exerted lierself 
to charm Lewis Carolyn, and who had no in¬ 
tention of standing in her way. It was this 
unkindness on the part of Miriam, who com¬ 
pelled her to feel like an intruder, combined 
with a growing desire to see Percy, whose lettem 
pleaded with her to return to him, which made 
her consider if it would not be best to go back 
to her old home that very autumn. Gentle as 
she was, she was too proud to brook Miriam’s 
superciliousness, and nothing prevented her re¬ 
solution to return, except the fear that she 
could find nothing to do to support herself. 
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At this period of hesitation, she was decided 

hy receiving a letter from Mrs. G-, who told 

her of a colony of very good people who were 
about to start for Minnesota, and intended to 
form there a settlement. There were two or 
tliree intelligent families among these, and, as 
there were a good many children among the 
emigrants, they wished to take out a teacher; 
they would give good wages and permanent 
employment. She had spoken of Miss Turner 
to them, and they had consented to make no 
other engagement until they heard from her. 
She wrote, and accepted the offer immediately. 
Better the sweets of hard-earned independence 
than the bitterness of standing in the way of 
others. 

In less than a week from the time the reso¬ 
lution was taken, she was on her way to meet 
her appointment. She did not even see Lewis 
Carolyn to say good-by, he being out of the 
city during that w’eek. It was hard for Jessie 
and Nettie to part; it seemed as if they would 
never complete their farewell. All the Stan¬ 
tons, except Miriam, were sorry to part with 
her. Tom was away at college, and could 
make no demonsti’ation of his feeling; Julie 
and Minnie sobbed vehemently. Dr. Stanton 
went with his niece to the boat, and, just before 
he said good-by, he slij^ped a small jjackage 
into her hand. “God bless you,” lie said, 
heartily, “and prosper you iu whatever you 
undertake. If ever you are in want of any¬ 
thing, let me know. I am not so poor, if I 
have an extravagant family, but that I can do 
a little something now and then. You are a 
good girl, and we are sorry to let yon go.” 

Jessie had long since discovered that beneath 
her uncle’s formality was hidden a large heart, 
and now, when she saw the tears coming into 
his eyes, she threw her arms about his neck, 
and sobbed out her good-by. 

When she looked at the package which he 
had given her, some time after the steamer 
was on its way, she found that it contained a 
hundred dollars—enough to provide Percy and 
herself with winter clothing, and to transport 
them to that distant home to which they were 
going, so that she need make no advance upon 
her wages to effect these things. 

It was a joyful meeting between Jessie and 
Percy. She could not look long enough into 
his glad blue eyes, nor remark sufficiently liow 
much he had grown, nor clasp him close enough 
to her heart. He had inherited his mother’s 
delicate constitution, and she hoped much that 
the fine, cool air of the new Territory would 
make him more robust. 


Her mother’s grave ! Once more she stood 
by it, and shed sorrowful tears, to water the 
roses which grew there. 

She was very glad to learn, among other 
things, that James Goodall was paying parti¬ 
cular attention to a very pretty girl who had 
come to the neighborhood since she left it. 
Clara was married. 

Some time in October, the orphans bade 
farewell to the Four Corners, with all its dear 
and painful associations, and set out with the 
emigrants in search of new fortunes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Jessie had been a school-teacher in Minnesota 
for nearly a year. At first, she had found her 
duties severe and even distasteful; but she 
persevered. Her wages were excellent, if her 
labor was hard; and out of school, especially 
in the summer season, she had many sources 
of exquisite spiritual enjoyment. That bloom 
of poetry which had always flourished in her 
young soul grew more beautiful every day. 
Lonely hours, spent in wandering through 
pathless woods, with only murmuring trees 
and strange wild flowers for company, served 
to chasten her sorrows, while ever she grew in 
love with nature and freedom. The bright 
evenings, with their long twilights, where the 
flush of sunset lingered until almost midnight, 
brought hours of sweet and solemn inspiration. 
Then she had sports that would seem rude to 
the dainty children of luxury. She would 
shoot an arrow like an Indian, and ride the 
wildest prairie steed which could be caught. 
There was no danger in the fullest enjoyment 
of the pure outdoor air, where the most sen¬ 
sitive lungs were soothed and strengthened. 
Her health improved constantly; her slender 
form rounded out into the most exquisite pro¬ 
portions, and the pale roses of grief were ex¬ 
changed for those glowing as those she gathered 
in her morning walks. 

What needed she more to love than that 
brave young brother, growing up in strength 
and beauty under her care ? and secondly, the 
children who trooped so cheerfully to the flower- 
adorned log-cabin where they delighted to obey 
her gentle precepts ? Indian children there 
were among her pupils, and she had a curiosity 
to study their characteristics, and find out what 
traits most distinguished them from their fairer 
companions. Great friends she made, in her 
winning way, of some of the Indian maidens, 
and many were the presents she received of 
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"belts and baskets, reticules and moccasons ; 
slie would teach them, in return, to sew. Thus 
was her time fully occupied, yet with hours 
for quiet reflection. A teacher not only of 
human lore, but of divine, blessed with fine 
liealtli, forgetful that there was such an insti¬ 
tution as nerves, she was useful, and conse¬ 
quently not unhappy. Whether she should bo 
contented to pass her life in this manner, she 
did not pause to ask herself, nor whether there 
was really any sphere more befitting her efforts 
than to be the teacher of wild children in a 
wild country. She felt that this was her mis¬ 
sion for the present, and she would not question 
the future too closely. 

It was Saturday, and a glorious October day. 
Jessie had no school, and, taking a dinner- 
basket and Percy for companions, she resolved 
to spend her holiday in the forest. On and on 
she rambled, sometimes singing, oftoner quiet 
from pleasant reveries, the gorgeous leaves 
which had loosened from the branches overhead 
making a rustling music at every step, which 
she dearly liked to hear. Now Percy was by 
her side, now far ahead, or lagging as far be¬ 
hind. lie had his amusement with the squir¬ 
rels and nuts, so that both were happy. 

W'earied at last with wandering, Jessie threw 
herself upon a knoll covered with threads of 
golden moss and scattered with rainbow leaves; 
and there she sat weaving a wreath from what 
she had gathered by the way—green sprays, 
red berries, autumn leaves. A small stream 
bubbled noisily over the rocks close by; through 
the half dismaiitied trees, when she glanced 
upward, a purple sky with fleecy clouds was 
visible. Every breath of the fragrant air gave 
pleasure, a pleasure so deep it became melan¬ 
choly ; and the young girl dropped her idle 
task, and, with head drooped upon her hand, 
gazed away through the vistas of the forest 
with eyes brimmed with speculative thoughts. 
The beauty of the hour was such that to enjoy 
it ill loneliness was almost unbearable. “I 
am lonely, I am desolate,” she murmured. 
“0 for some one who would sit by my side 
and delight as I do in such scenes ! 0 for Net¬ 
tie Carolyn 1” she cried, aloud. 

Ah, self-deceiving Jessie ! art sure that it is 
Nettie for whom thy heart is aching ? 

There were footsteps near, but, thinking them 
Percy’s, she did not turn until a familiar voice 
exclaimed:— 

“ ‘Oh for Nettie Carolyn I’ she is not here, 
bul Lewis is, and loves as well as you can love 
a day and scene like this.” 

She sprang to her feet, and turned towards 


him a face blushing with consciousness of the 
radiant joy which it exposed. 

“ Mr. Carolyn I How came you here ?” 

“May I not take Nettie’s place?” he an¬ 
swered, stealing her hand into his own, and 
hardly able to refrain from drawing her to his 
breast, so much lovelier than ever had she 
grown. His face betrayed all that he did not 
say, and a sweet embarrassment made Jessie 
droop her eyes before his ardent glance. She 
knew from his manner that he had come on 
purpose to seek her before he told her so, and 
her lieart throbbed like a frightened bird’s. 
They sat down upon the knell, and he talked 
on and on, giving her a chance to recover her¬ 
self. He told her where he had been journey¬ 
ing, and what he had been doing since she 
loft New York, and all about his father and 
Nettie ; spoke of her letters to his sister, that 
he had read them, and so kept aware of what 
she was doing; and, after all these words, sat 
down, and gazed into her downcast face. 

“ Nettie sent word that you must have a 
vacation, and come and spend it with us,” ho 
said, in a lowered voice. “She has commis¬ 
sioned me to bring you. Will you go ? If you 
will, I i)romise to come back with you, or do 
what you will. Will you go—as my wife ? 
Remember how patient I have been—giving 
you a chance to know your own heart before 1 
pressed my suiL This last has been a long, 
very long year to me, Jessie. What do you 
say ?” 

She did not say anything, but when she 
found courage to raise her eyes they spoke for 
her, and he was content. 

By and by Percy came up, very hungry, for 
his dinner; the greater part of the contents of 
the basket were devoured by him, despite the 
other two persons being so much larger. They 
may have felt no earthly wants upon that day 
of happiness, for the child was permitted t-o 
dispose of the dinner as he thought best, and 
two or three of the nut-cakes were wasted in 
the vain attempt to coax a bright-eyed squirrel 
into a nearer vicinity. 

There was not a trial of Jessie’s life, except 
the death of her mother, that did not now re¬ 
solve itself into a blessing, and that dear mo¬ 
ther, she felt sure, if conscious of her new¬ 
found happiness, must ai^prove of it and its 
bestower. 

We have nothing to tell about the difficulty 
of finding a teacher to take Jessie’s school, 
about the delight of Percy at the idea of a 
journey to the city, nor even about the wedding 
I taking place in a log-cabin. We only know 
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that in all the bi’eadth and depth of all tlie 
Territories of the United States there was not 
another so deserving, so beautiful, nor so deeply 


happy a couple as the one that sat on that 
golden and scarlet broidered knoll in the forest 
that mellow October afternoon. 


PILLOW-LACE WOEKING. 


In pleasant parts of Bedfordshire, Kent (Eng¬ 
land), and other southern counties, agreeable 
pctures are formed by the lace-makers in gar¬ 
dens, at cottage doors, and in neat apartments, 
where, although the furniture is liomely, the 
cleanness of everything, and the tasteful display 
of Howers in their season give a bright and 
cheerful aspect to the place. 

There are few hand-wrought fabrics which 
look more beautiful than the delicate and cun¬ 
ningly-wrought lace which was the inide of 
our ancestors of both sexes, and which seemed 
to have reached its greatest state of perfection 
in the reign of Charles I., when marvellous 
prices were paid for this elegant personal deco¬ 
ration. Portions of lace of this date, of fine 
design and wonderful execution, are still pre¬ 
served in many families, and handed down as 
heir-looms from one generation to another. 
When looking at the intricate patterns of both 
old and modern lace, we have been puzzled to 
know by what magic it had been produced, and 
were glad to have the opportunity of witnessing 
the process. 

The pillow-lace is so called in consequence of 
being made on a pillow, or cushion, in the man¬ 



ner shown in the engraving. These cushions 
are generally of rich and harmonious colors, 
and form a foil to the ^‘greenery” which is 
generally near. The neat dresses of the lace- 
makers, old and young, and the fanciful designs 

12 * 


and ornaments on the bobbins, are also plea¬ 
sant to the eye. 

On the pillow, which is stuffed with straw 
and raised to a convenient height on a wooden 
frame, the pattern of the lace is pounced through 
parchment, in the same way as the card-sheets 
formerly so much used for stencilling rooms. 
This pattern is generally about the third of a 
yard long, and on the quality of the design the 
beauty of the lace depends. The thread used 
is of remarkable fineness and strength. This 
material is wound in proper quantities by a 
simple machine on the upper part of fifty or 
sixty bobbins, which are about the thickness 
and length of uncut blacklead pencils. At the 
end opposite to that on which the thread is 
wound are rings strung with glass beads of 
various colors, and in some instances old silver 
coins and other simple keepsakes. These mat¬ 
ters are needed to give weight to the bobbins, 
and to cause them to be moved with ease and 
precision. Great fancy is shown in the fitting 
of these lace-making tools. 1'he bobbins used 
by one old lady had belonged to her grandmo¬ 
ther, and were probably as old as the reign of 
Queen Anne. Some of these were elaborately 
carved, turned, and decorated with silver and 
gold. Some were of ivory ; one was the gift of 
a “dear Robert” long since buried. Each of 
the numerous bobbins seemed to have attached 
to it some cherished memory of the past. 

The bobbins being properly charged with 
thread, the ends are joined and fixed to the top 
of the cushion in the centre of the upper part 
of the parchment pattern. Here is also fixed a 
case thickly stuck with very small pins, which, 
as the work goes on, are placed in the interstices 
of the pattern cut in the parchment. Round 
the pins, when rightly fixed, the thread is 
thrown and woven together by the bobbins, 
which are moved by both hands with remark¬ 
able quickness. 

Although hand-lace weaving does not, after 
the pattern is prepared, require much artistic 
or mental ability, rt needs great care, patience, 
and much practice to follow up the pattern, 
and leave in tile proper places the different 
degrees of thickness of thread. The process 
is very slow ; and, during upwards of an hour 
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tliat we watched the jirogress of a worker, not 
more than three-qiiartei’s of an inch in length 
and an inch in breadtli was completed. It 
would take about four days’ close woi’k to 
complete one yard in length. The sum paid 
for this is about Is. 8c?. a yard, and the thread 
has to be paid for out of it. 

In the country, a number of those who prac¬ 
tise lace-making do so as a means of occupying 
spare time, and do not deiiend upon it for a 
living, the young girls liaving in view the 
purchase of a new frock or bonnet. In those 
districts, however, where lace-working is made 
a trade of by large numbers, children are jiut 
to it at the early age of five years ; and, as is 
the case with most other departments of labor 
which can be soon learnt by young persons, the 
prices have declined. Thirty or forty years ago, 
a young girl could earn a shilling a day by this 
employment; a similar person will now, with 
difficulty, earn four pence a day; and we are 
told that, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
demand which the present fashion of the la¬ 
dies’ dresses has caused for this material, and 
although the 2 n-ice of thread has increased, 
wages have not improved. The pillow-lace has 
a rich and artistic appearance and texture which 
are not to be equalled by other means ; but the 
imitation is cheap, looks well at a distance, and 
is in progress of improvement, so that, in all 
jDrobability, the oj^eration of lace-making will, 
like the spinning-wheel and other matters once 
so kimiliar, soon become a thing of the past. 
To what unmarried female can we now, with 
pro^Diiety, apply the name sp{nste7' ? 


HOME. 

“Iloine, thv joy.saro passing lovely— 

.Toys no stranger hearts can tell!” 

What a charm rests upon the endearing 
name—my home ! consecrated by domestic 
love, that golden key of human happiness. 
Without this, home would be like a temple 
stripped of its garlands. There a father wel¬ 
comes with fond allection; a brother’s kind 
sympathies comfort in the hour of distress, and 
assist in every trial; there a pious mother first 
taught the infant li 2 )s to lisj) the name of Jesus 1 
and there a loved sister dwells, the companion 
of early days. 

Truly, if there is aught that is lovely here 
below, it is home—sweet home ! It is like the 
oasis of the desert. The passing of our days 
may be painful; our path may be checkered 
by sorrow and care; unkindness and frowns 
may wither the joyousness of the heart, efface 


the happy smiles from the brow, and bedew 
life’s way with tears; yet, when the memory 
hovers over the past, there is no place in which 
it so delights to linger as the loved scene of 
childhood’s home ! It is the polar star of ex¬ 
istence. What cheers the mariner, far away 
from his native land in a foreign i^ort, or tossed 
upon the bounding billows as he paces the deck 
at midnight alone—what thoughts fill his breast ? 
He is thinking of the loved ones far away at 
his own happy cottage; in his mind’s eye he 
sees the smiling group seated around the cheer¬ 
ful fireside; in imagination he hears them 
uniting their voices in singing the sweet songs 
which ho loves. He is anticipating the hour 
when he shall return to his native land, to greet 
those absent ones so dear to his heart. 

Why rests that deep shade of sadness upon 
the stranger’s brow, as he seats himself amid 
the family circle ? He is surrounded by all the 
luxuries that wealth can afford; haj^j^y faces 
gather around him, and strive in vain to win a 
smile. ! he is thinking of his own sweet 
home ; of the loved ones assembled in his own 
cheerful cot. 

Why those tears which steal down the cheeks 
of that young and lovely girl as she mingles in 
the social circle ? Ah ! she is an orphan ; she, 
too, had a happy home ; its loved ones are now 
sleeiung in the cold and silent tomb. The gen¬ 
tle mother who watched over her infancy, and 
hushed her to sleep with a lullaby which a 
mother only can sing, who, in girlhood days, 
taught her of the Saviour, and tuned her 
youthful voice to sing praises to His name, has 
gone to the mansions of joy above, and is 
mingling her songs, and tuning her golden haiq) 
with bright angels in heaven. Poor one ! She 
is now left to thread the weary path of life, a 
lonely, homeless wanderer. 

Thus it is in this changing world. The ob¬ 
jects most dear are snatched aw'ay. We are 
deprived of the frieaids whom we most love, 
and our cherished home is rendered desolate. 
“Passing away” is engraved on all things 
earthly. But there is a home that knows no 
change, where separation never takes p)lace, 
where the sorrowing ones of this world may ob¬ 
tain relief for all their griefs, and where the sighs 
and tears of earth are exchanged for unending 
songs of joy. This home is found in heaven. 

In the shadowy past, there is one sweet re¬ 
miniscence which the storms of life can never 
wither ; it is the recollection of home. In the 
visioned future, there is one bright star whose 
lustre never fades; it is the hope of home—of a 
heavenly home. 


/ 






SCENE IN “CUE” SANCTUM: OE, A PEEP BEHIND 
THE CUETAINA 


BY OXK WHO HAS “BEEX THAR.” 


“Come, Fred, what must he done had best 
not bo delayed’ ’—and I pointed, as I spoke, to 
a huge pile of manuscripts modestly offered for 
my “careful perusal,” and patiently awaiting 
their doom—a place iu the accepted or rejected 
list. 

My companion, my confidential reader and 
critic, groaned, both audibly and in spiril, and 
drew up his chair opposite to miue. 

Names, did you say, reader ? 

Come, now, that’s modest. After being in¬ 
vited into “oursanctum sanctorum,” you turn 
round and want a special introduction to the 
inmates. Well, well, “what’s in a name?” 
We will invent some for you, especially, and in 
utter defiance of baptismal appellations call 
ourselves (not editorially plural, but actually) 
Harry Smith and Fred Jones, at your service. 

It was fearfully hot. All the world, except¬ 
ing the editors, was at the sea-side. Chestnut 
Street was deserted, ice-creams at a premium ; 
and in the utter stagnation of social intercourse 
and business duties, we were to amuse (?) our¬ 
selves with looking over manuscripts, which 
the hurry of the previous months had made it 
impossible for us to examine. Windows being 
opened, coats removed, we went to work. For 
a few moments nothing was heard but the 
rustling of paper, muttered anathemas upon 
the heat, or the stupidity of the articles, with 
an occasional grunt of approbation. Then, a 
luminous idea struck Fred. 

“ I say!” he cried, tossing aside an “Ode to 
Araminta Jane Scraggs.” “This is fearfully 
stupid.” 

“ Bright remark of yours,” I growled. 

“Now,” continued Fred, unheeding my in¬ 
terruption, “just to vary the matter a little, 
suppose one of us reads while the other listens, 
smoking or fanning himself as the spirit moves 
liim ; then we can enjoy the brilliant effusions 
together.” 

“Goodl” said I; “ you read while I smoke.” 

“How kind you are! No, we will take it 
hour and hour alternately.” 

So, by right of seniority in years and editor- 

* Of course this article is only intended to illustrate 
some of the difflcnlties of editors, and is not exactly our 
own experience. 


ship, I took the first hour as listener, and Fred 
read. 

Mark the result! 

The first article chosen was written in a faint 
ink, a small delicate hand, on blue tinted paper; 
the most trying kind of paper and chirography 
to read. The title was— 

The Maiden's Resolve: or, The Black Avenger 
of the Spanish Main I 

The fair daughter of Don Jose Sanguera 
stepped lightly from the steps of her father’s 
stately mansion on her way to morning mass. 
Close beside her walked the stern old duenna, 
whose place it w’as to guard the lovely Isabelle 
from the gaze of the handsome young Dons who 
tlii’onged the streets of Cadiz. Isabelle was 
fair, in the style of Castile’s daughters ; her 
jetty tresses curled iu profuse masses on a neck 
fair as driven snow (very Spanish that), and 
her large, languishing black eyes gleamed from 
beneath the folds of her veil with dazzling bril¬ 
liancy. Following closely behind the fair Isa¬ 
belle and her old protector, with a careless air, 
as if merely bent on his own pleasure schemes, 
Don Buy Garamalda, the mould of fashion and 
glass of form in all Spain (quotation marks 
scarce), strode forward, his eyes fixed on the 
maiden’s face. Yes, the maiden was the fair 
Isabelle and the black avenger. Where was 
he ? Read on, you will see anon 1 

“That’s sufiicient, Fred; decline, with thanks. 
What comes next ?” 

“ Poetry 1” 

Lines suggested by the Revolt in India. 

On Lucknow when the sun was low, 

(“That sounds rather familiar.”) 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

(“ Snow in India !”) 

And dark ns winter was the flow 
(“That man never read ‘ Hohenlindeu,’ of 
course.”) 

Of the Bosphorus rolling rapidly 1 
(“ Geography nowhere I”) 

“Goon, Fred,” I said, rather impatiently. 
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But Luckuow saw another sight 
When they woke up at dead of night, 

(“Who?”) 

And women screamed with all their might, 

And Jessie Brown began to fight 

The fierce advancing chivalry 1 

“ Read the next verse, Fred 1” 

Then shook the hills with muskets riven. 

Then rushed Zouaves to battle driven. 

And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Rose Jessie’s red artillery. 

But redder yet the fires did glow 
On Lucknow’s field of blood-stained snow; 

The Russians found it was no go, 

And Jessie cried, “Hark! listen! lo! 

The Campbells are cornin’, heyho! heyho !” 

“Well,” cried Fred, “that’s about the tall¬ 
est specimen of poetry I ’ve seen lately! 1 feel 

faint, Harry ; you must read the next.” 

I extended my hand lazily towards the pile, 
and took uj) a large yellow envelop. As I broke 
the seal, a note directed to me fell from it, and 
I read, within the little envelop, the following 
epistle :— 

Dear Sir I know I can write a story just 

as well as Jenny G-who sets up for smart 

just because she sends articles to the magazines 
I am as good as she is any day and I want you 
to jirint the story sent with this so I can crow 
over her the next time she begins to talk about 
her literary career I can be just as good a lite¬ 
rary careerer as she is I know 

Yours respectfully Mary Ann L- 

There was not a punctuation mark from the 
address to the signature, and the letter bore 
neither a date nor the writer’s address. 

I opened the larger paper. The title of the 
story sent by this literary aspirant was— 

The Triumphs and Sorrows of Lady Geraldine: 
or. She came^ she saw, she conquered. 

“Before I introduce my heroine let me take 
my readers to the scene in which my story 
opens a brilliant ball-room gorgeously lighted 
with Turkey carpets”— 

“ What!” cried Fred, “lighted with Turkey 
carpets!” 

“There is no stop after lighted,” I said; 
“but let’s see if the story is good.” 

“Turkey carpets and rich furniture made a 
scene of regal magnificence a large number of 
guests were already assembled when the Lady 
Geraldine entered on her head—” 

“ Entered on her head !” cried Fred. 

“Why don’t the woman punctuate her 
story?” I said. “ How can I know what she 
means ?” 


“ —entered. On her head she wore a superb 
wreath of natural flowers and a dress of black 
lace—” 

“On her head ?” inquired Fred. 

I was determined to read a little more ; so, 
unheeding Fred’s interruptions, I continued— 
“—dress of black lace draped her stately 
form white satin slippers covered her tiny feet 
and her rounded white arms—’ ’ 

“Commodious slippers those,” said Fred. 

“—arms were covered with diamond brace¬ 
lets the flounces of her dress were fastened with 
artificial flowers depending from her ears—” 
“Stuff!” said the incorrigible Fred. 

“—depending from her ears were diamond 
drop:? and white kid gloves—” 

“ Original idea that!” said Fred. 

“—gloves covered her little hands with 
stately grace. (Oh, stop after hands.) With 
stately grace she advanced towards her hostess 
all eyes fixed upon her cotillions— 0 bother ! I 
can’t make common sense oat of it ! Wliat’s 
that in your liand, Fred ?” 

“A most modest letter that came this morn¬ 
ing ; hear, hear, oh, hear!” 

G-, July 11, 18—. 

Dear Sir : I have lately been left in em¬ 
barrassed circumstances by the failure of my 
husband, and I think I will earn my living by 
my pen. If you will send me a good jfiot, the 
leading characters and main incidents you wish 
introduced, I will for the sum of 825 write you 
a good story. Y'oui’s respectfully, 

Jane R-, 

277 B-St., G-. 

“That’s an offer that doesn’t come every 

day, Harry ! I ’ll answer Mrs. L-.” 

“Here is a piece of poetry with the letter 
written on the top of the same sheet.” 

Dear Sir : In writing the inclosed piece of 
poetry, I was, I own, imitating the greatest of 
alt modern writers, Charles Dickens. It has 
been to me a matter of regret that the lines on 
an ‘ Expiring Frog’ were not comxdeted; and 
as the idea was a good one, I have humbly en¬ 
deavored to carry out a finished poem on the 
idan he unfortunately left incomplete. If the 
poem suits your pages, it is at your service for 
the sum of 825. Yours respectfully, 

. G. E. R-. 

Lines on an Expiring Crab. 

Can I, unmoved, see thy lot. 

Plunged in water boiling hot, 

Struggling, bobbing in the pot, 

And not feel sad, 

Expiring crab! 
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What has brought this cruel fate? 

Tho fierce and huuger driven hate 
Of an epicure’s pate, 

Shell-fish mad, 

Expiring crab ! 

Say, have friends, in search of slaughter, 
Dragged theo from tliy native water? 

Art thy mother’s favorite daughter, 

Unfortunate 
Eiipiring crab I 

Ha! thy coat is turning red ! 

. The blood has mounted to thy head. 

And no w, alas, thy spirit’s fied I 
Thou art dead. 

Expired crab 1 

Twenty-five dollars !” Fred said no more. 
The magnitude of the writer’s impudence struck 
him dumb. 

The next article was fairly written on white 
paper, in a pretty hand, ladylike, clear, and 
legible. Fred drew a long breath of satisfac¬ 
tion as he surveyed the neat sheets, and read— 

The Curse of Clolomen, 

The night clouds hung heavy and dark over 
the face of nature, and the storm king vented 
his fury on the earth. The wind howled through 
the dim recesses of the forest of Clolomen, and 
in its sobbing, wailing sound, and the shrieks 
with which it swept past the tall trees, seemed 
adding the voice of lamentation to the heavy 
tears nature was shedding, and which fell fiood- 
ing the earth. 

It was a night on which to close the shutters, 
let down the curtains, draw near the fire, and 
try, by the sound of merriment within doors, 
to drown the sound of the storm without. 

Yet in this fierce storm, when the elements 
seemed engaged in the most violent warfare, a 
woman, a delicate woman was out, exposed to 
all the fury of the wind and rain, wrapped too 
in the darkness of the deepest recesses of Clo¬ 
lomen forest. Her garments, saturated by the 
driving rain, clung to her limbs, impeding her 
movements, and the wind, which had tossed 
her hair in wild confusion over her face, battled 
with every step she made, tasking, her strength 
to its utmost capacity. Undaunted, she pressed 
forward I 

Throwing aside the darkness which enveloped 
her, let her stand forth while I sketch her por¬ 
trait for my reader., See I A tall, graceful 
figure, in every tuni of the graceful neck, every 
movement of the small hands showing clearly 
the marks of high breeding. The face, beauti¬ 
ful as a poet’s dream, with its expression of 
pride and high intellect softened by an exqui¬ 
site air of refinement. The dress, which the 


wind and rain treated with so little respect, was 
of the richest silk, and her velvet cloak, blown 
back by the wind, left uncovered arms and 
neck of snowy whiteness, upon which glittered 
rich jewels. Twisted amongst the dark tresses 
of hair gleamed diamond stars, and the little 
feet which pressed on tho soaked earth were 
protected only by dainty white satin slippers. 

Darkness wraps her again, yet spite of its 
gloom she hurries forward. Every path of the 
intricate forest seems familiar, and neither 
weariness nor irresolution causes her to pause 
for an instant. Suddenly, gleaming like a star 
in the darkness, the light from a lantern was 
thrown upon the path she followed. It came 
forward steadily, but slowly, and the gleams 
revealed the figure of a man, dimly seen in that 
flickering light. The lonely lady shrank back 
when tho light appeared, and clung trembling 
to a tree, as if neither darkness nor storm was 
sufficient protection against discovery. The 
light advanced slowly, till by a sudden turn 
the full glare fell upon the woman. Tho bearer 
stopped, and with a shaking hand lifted the 
lantern, till that beautiful face, pallid as that 
of a corpse, was revealed. Then he si:)oke, in 
a low, hoarse tone— 

“ Again ! do I meet ^mu again ?” 

Drawing her figure to its full height, the wo¬ 
man cried—• 

“Ayl and you do not now see me for the 
last time.” 

At that instant her eye fell upon a small 
casket which the man carried. With a low 
cry of mingled horror and surprise, she stag¬ 
gered forward, saying— 

“ Ah, what do I see ? Lost! lost! save me!” 
and fell fainting at the feet of the man. 

“Well!” 

“ That’s all. Stay ! here’s a letter, in a dif¬ 
ferent handwriting.” 

Dear Sir : Cousin Susan and I were going to 
write a story. She was to write the first chapto]’, 

I the second, she the tliird, and so on. Last 
week she sent me the accompanying manu¬ 
script, but I am going to be married to-morrow, 
and have not time to finish it. W’on’t you 
please i>rint it, and let some of your folk.s write 
the rest? Put it in the next number, like a 
dear, clever soul, because I am crazy to know 
who that woman was, how she came to be out 
in the rain in that odd dress, and what was in 
the casket, and what tho curse of Clolomen was, 
and who was the man, and why she fainted, 
and all about it. Do hurry and finish it, and 
oblige Yours truly, Lizzie L-. 
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Tossing aside Cousin Susan’s composition, 
Fred handed me a piece of poetiy, and I read— 

Hope, 

What ia hope? A fair illusion, 

Sheltered iu a trusting heart; 

Lighting up dark, dire confusion. 

Soothing every rankling smart! 

Hope is hopeful, ever hoping. 

Doubting nothing, fearing naught; 

Looking forward, never moping, 

Heaven born, heaven bred, by the bright angels taught. 

“Hold! enough!” said Fred; “throw that 
aside ! Here’s another stoiy.” 

The Sorrows of a Stricken Heart; or, the Anguish 
of Amelia* 

“Oh, hero’s a letter I” 

Hear Sir: I send for your perusal a story 
written at a time of unspoken anguish, when 
the torn heart (bother !), yet sore from ill-re¬ 
quited passion (stuif!), rested on the calm cur¬ 
rent of imagination. (There’s live pages of 
letter, Harry.) 

“ Then,” I cried, horror-stricken, “ hurry on 
to the story !” 

Fred obeyed, and read as follows :— 

“It was midnight! Ebon stars in ebon 
skies—” 

“What?” 

“Don’t interrupt, Harry.” 

“—Ebon skies cast pitchy darkness on Na¬ 
ture’s face—” 

“ What kind of darkness ? Nature must 
have been very mucli obliged to her. Go on !” 

“—Nature’s face. From the window of a 
vine-encircled cottage, a fair face looked forth 
upon the murky gloom without, absorbed iu 
contemplation.” 

“ The face or the gloom ?” 

“ Tlie lark’s clear strains— 

“ Lark at midnight ? However, that’s easily 
turned into a nightingale.” 

“That’s not so extraordinary,” said Fred; 
“ I ’ve seen a famous lark at midnight!” 

“ —Sorrow had imprinted its indelible traces 
upon lier alabaster cheek and marble brow; 
her cerulean eyes were fixed with a stony glare, 
and her golden tresses thrown carelessly over 
her ivory shoulders—” 

“ Hold up, Fred ! that young lady is too hard 
a case for our pages. Throw that aside. Here 
is a letter inclosing some more poetry.” 

“ Read on ! I will endure !” said Fred, with 
the air of a martyr. 

R-Seminary, June 17, 18—. 

Dear Sir: I took the prize at the last ex¬ 


amination for the inclosed piece of poetry, and 
some of the girls want me to have it published. 

Jenny H-, a real nice girl, my room-mate, 

says it’s worth $50, and if you would like to 
buy it, you can. Respectfully yours, 

Pattie R-. 

P. S. Send the money to the care of Mrs. 
G-, R-Seminary. 

To a Lamb caught in a Shower, 

Mr pretty lamb, come to my bower, 

And I ’ll protect you from the shower; 

Your fleece is white, so is your wool, 

Aud you ’re the pet of the whole school. 

The blue ribbon tied around your throat 
Will fade iu the rain in which you 're caught; 

Come to my arras, my saturated friend. 

My sheltering cloak I ’ll freely to you lend! 

Little iamb, with fleece so white, 

Why don’t you run with all your might? 

Don’t stand so still aud cry Baa! Baa! 

But run out of the rain to your anxious ma. 

“Good gracious!” said Fred; “of all the 
bread and butter poetry I ever did read, that is 
the worst. Here are some lines :”— 

Written on a Daisy when confmed by Sickness. 

“Was the writer or the daisy confined by 
sickness ?” 

“ I ’ll read it and see.” 

Waftixq a breeze 
From forest trees 
To my lonely couch— 

Pretty thing 
From Nature’s spring. 

Dear Sir : I can’t find any rhyme for couch ; 
but if you like the rest you can put in that 
line. 

“ 0 bother !” said Fred. 

“What’s this?” 

The Magna Charta; an Historical Romance. 

It was a fete day in the court of James the 
First. Royalty, beauty, wealth, all contributed 
to make the scene one of gorgeous splendor. 
Assembled near the throne were magnates from 
all countries; George Washington stood side 
by side with the lovely but unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, and viewed with republican scorn 
the royal heads around him. 

“That’s suflicient! read the next!” 

“ Poetry again.” 

What the Trees said ? 

They spoke to me as I passed along: 

Some whispered soft and low, 

Some seemed to sing a grateful song. 

As if very glad they were allowed to grow! 
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“Poetry has surely run mad I try prose 
again. This looks interesting.” 

Lola Marston'’s Tempiatioii. 

Lola Makston was an only child, beautiful, 
and heiress to a large fortune; so Lola, in 
her first season, was the fashion ! Invitations 
poured in upon the fascinating little brunette, 
and her days were passed in resting from the 
hall of the previous night, or in preparations 
for new triumphs. Her parents, who consulted 
only the pleasure of their idol, smiled encour¬ 
agingly upon the lively child, as she darted 
from one scene of gayety to another, and every 
wish was gratified, nay, many anticipated. 

Lola was, as I have said, beautiful. Her 
small figure was moulded with graceful ele¬ 
gance, and her tiny hands and feet might have 
been modelled from a fairy’s. Her black eyes 
danced with joyous excitement, and the heavy 
masses of black curls fell round a face at once 
piquant and classically beautiful. 

Strange, that one so surrounded by the pro¬ 
tection of loving parents, with unlimited com¬ 
mand of money, young and frank, should have 
her whole life clouded, her joyous sjurit broken, 
yielding to one temptation ; one strong, fierce 
longing to do wrong. Yet that was Lola Mar- 
ston’s experience. 

There was to be a large ball at Mr. Marston’s, 
to celebrate Lola’s seventeenth birthday. The 
guests were invited to come dressed in a fancy 
costume, and the beautiful liostess chose that 
of a Spanish lady, as the one best suited to her 
dark beauty. 

The revelry was at its height! Guests in 
every costume, Turks, sailom, peasants, bri¬ 
gands, were dancing, chatting, walking through 
the brilliantly lighted rooms. All was gaiety, 
mirth, and pleasure. But where was Lola ? 

Turn from the ball-room into the conserv¬ 
atory. Do you see that little form crouched 
down among the flowers, the hands clenched, 
the face pallid, the hair streaming over the 
snowy wrapper—” 

“Hold on! where did the wrapper come 
from ? She was a Spanish lady just now !” 

“The writer has forgotten common sense in 
trying to describe an afiecting tableau. Bead 
on!” 

“ —wrapper. Can this be Lola ? Can a few 
hours have so changed her ? Alas, it is indeed 
the belle of the room, but her brilliant intellect 
has flown ! Lola is crazy ! The secret of her 
life has been suddenly' revealed to her, and 
yielding to tlie temptation to retain her sup¬ 
posed name and heiress-ship, though convinced 


that she is indeed a gypsy child, placed by her 
mother in the place of the true Lola Marston, 
she has lied to her betrothed, and now, the 
blasting truth fully revealed—” 

“ Stop ! “We can’t be tempted to accept that 
trash. It opened well, though. What comes 
now ?” 

The Heir of Marshmellaw, 

On, a rare old hall is Marshmcllow Hall! 

That stands amidst ruins old ; 

Of right choice stones, mortar, brick, and all. 

At onco so free and bold. 

(“Ain’t that something like the Ivy Green?”) 

Upon the steps of this stately pile. 

Stood the fair Lady Clementine ; 

■VVIio tried to say farewell with a smile 

To Lord Conrad, who was going to the war.s, I ween. 

“There, that will do ! What’s this ?” 

The Rich Widow, 

“ Here’s a letter !” 

Dear Sir : I am awfully hard up. You may 
have the accompanying sketch for a V, and I 
will write as many more as you want, on con¬ 
dition that you pony up, instanter. C. 0. D.,* 
old fellow, and no trust. Yours truly, 

John C. L-. 

The Rich Widow, 

“ Here’s to the widow !” said Harry Camp¬ 
bell, tossing off a brimming glass of champagne. 

“Yes, 3 ^es, the widow!” cried the others, 
and the widow’s health was drunk with hearty 
laughter. 

“ She’s a stunner!” said Horace Jones. 

“A whole team !” said James Lee. 

“One of the kind you read about in books 
without leaves, and the covers torn off,” said 
Harry. 

“ Worth a plum, too ! High action ! Grooms 
her hair splendidly!” 

“ Oh, tlirow that aside ! Does the man think 
wo edit a sporting magazine ?” 

“ Here ’s some more poetry.” 

Glorianna ! 

She walks in beauty like the night, 

Glorianna! 

Alone and dewy, coldly proud and pale, 

Glorianna! 

With all that ’a best of dark and bright, 

Glorianna! 

As weeping beauty’s cheek at sorrow’s tale, 

Glorianna! 

* Collect on delivery. 
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Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 

To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray, 

Glorianna! 

‘‘ Well, if I ever saw any tiling to exceed that 
for impudence. The woman has gone Byron 
crazy, and actually wants to try to pass that 
off for original.” 

“ Here’s a letter from Mrs. J-.” 

My dear Sir: Although I am a married 
woman with ten children, and a limited in¬ 
come, I had last week the audacity to attempt 
to write a story. I had a good plot, plenty of 
interesting incidents, and meant to draw my 
characters from real life. I have one unfortu¬ 
nate peculiarity; I write down all that is said 
by those around me, and as I cannot take one 
hour to shut myself up alone, this peculiarity 
bothers me considerably. I no sooner take up 
my pen, than every child has a separate want, 
and the servants ask forty questions in as many 
minutes. I send the story as it was written. I 
have put in parentheses, when reading it over, 
all the sentences not connected with the story, 
so you will liave no trouble in having a fair 
copy made. I have not time to do it myself, 
but I am sure you will like the story. Even if 
I had time to copy it, the same fault would 
again disfigure the pages. 

Yours respectfully, Mrs. M. A. J-. 

Love in a Cottage. 

The sun was setting; his parting rays (the 
butcher’s here, mum!) gilding the spires of 
(Ma, the butcher’s got apples, won’t you get 
some ?) the little church which (Charlie’s 
lunching me, mal) stood in the main street of 
(Mary, dear, there’s no button on this wrist¬ 
band !) the village of (Harrio’s tumbled down 
stairs, ma!) Rosedale. 

It was a scene (Ma, Joe says he won’t go to 
the post-office !) of calm delight (My dear, the 
baby’s awake!) and peaceful serenity. (Ma, 
the baby’s screeching like an Indian !) The 
little brook (There’s no iiotatoes, mum !) which 
wound (Ma, is there any cake ?) round the 
(Gracious, Mary, do stop scribbling, and go to 
the baby!) little village, murmured (Oh, ma, 
there’s a spider on your cap 1) its grateful song 
of (Dolly’s upset all the custard for dinner!) 
praise to the (Oh, ma, see what a big grass¬ 
hopper I’ve caught!) trees which bend (I’m 
off, Mary!) so lovingly (Good-by!) over it. 
(Ma, the baby’s climbing out of the cradle !) 

From one of the prettiest (Ma, where’s my 
boots ?) of the cottages, as the sun (If ye plaze, 
mum, the butcher’s ciane forgot the ingens !) 
slowly sank below the (Oh, ma, Jenny said a 


bad word!) horizon, there came out a (Ma, 
Johnny’s chopping wood with pa’s razors!) 
young man, whose (Oh, ma, Lizzie’s torn a 
big hole in her frock !) frank, open expression 
(The man ’3 come about the pump, mum !) and 
manly courage (The baby’s upset the cradle !) 
impressed (Ma, Johnny’s cut himself with the 
razor!) you favorably at (The baker’s bill, 
mum!) onc*e. 

“ What a mess I Put it aside for considera¬ 
tion, Fred. It may be worth separating, but 
we can’t take time for it to-day. Hero’s some 
more poetiy. ’ ’ 

Niagara I 

Most stupouduouH! 

And tromonduous ! 

And uproarious! 

Also glorious! 

Witli your thundering, roaring din! 

Tumbling I sraa.shiug! 

Leaping! crashing! 

From that height 

With furious might! 

What a lather you are in!” 

“That poet certainly deserves a leather medal. 
What does Aktriss si)ell, Fred?” 

“Actress, I suppose.” 

“ Just read this. No words can do justice to 
it. You must see the spelling, or you will 
never believe in it.” 

Looking over my shoulder, Fred read— 

The Ilissturg of an Aktriss ! 

The curting roas in the B- theatur. It 

riz slo as curtings dus gennurilly, and the staige 
wos disscloased to vu. Frum the sied seens 
thear enm fourword a luvley bein, in a wite 
satin gowne, and a croun of golde, wlio cum to 
the fut lites. She was sum ! a reggullur stun¬ 
ner, and wen she boud, it was the talest kynd. 
She was calkillatted to niaik a man leve his 
muther! This was SerruiRiiner, the stare of 
the seesun! 

“Twelve o’clock! Come, Fred, let’s go to 
luncheon, and finish this afternoon.” 


DREAMS. 

BT JULIA W-. 

In my dreams, I stand on a barren shore 
Where the storm wind murmurs its plaintive cries, 
And elouds brood darkly the ocean o’er, 

Robbing the night of its starry eyes. 

The sky bonds down to the angry waves, 

And the waves leap up to meet the sky, 

Wailing sadly over the graves 

Of the sleeping forms that 'ueath them lie. 
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White arms beckon, and -wave, and toss, 

Gleaming out from the black abyss ; 

White wings glisten the gloom across 
Pure as the dream of a seraph’s kiss ; 

And, looking down through a rifted cloud, 

I see a spirit in robes of light. 

“Mother! mother!” I call, aloud— 

But the vision fades into viewless night. 
Suddenly, out from the restless main. 

Some blooming isle through the darkness shines, 
Lit up with glories that wax and wane, 

And rich with the hue of dusky pines. 

Beautiful blossoms and snow-white birds 
Glimmer and wave from that isle afar. 

With a sound that thrills mo as parting words, 

It glides away, like a falling star. 

The lightning flashes in lurid light. 

And on my forehead the raindrops beat. 

Old Ocean rises in strength and might. 

And scatters his jewels at my feet. 

And still the storm wind utters its wail 
Whore the roar of the billows doth never cease, 
While I wander adown a quiet vale, 

Led by the white-winged angel. Peace. 

She leads me beside a shining stream 
Whose rippling music forever swells 
Like melodies hoard in a peaceful dream. 

Or the holy chime of the Sabbath bells. 

And still in the solemn twilight hush 
Peace leadeth me on the valley through. 
Wherever wo go our footsteps crush 
Blossoms that weep ambrosial dew. 

And here, as calm as in olden days. 

My childhood’s homo looks out through leaves, 
Jlelodious with the enchanting lays 
Of birds that play round the mossy eaves. 

Her meek hands folded in faith and love. 

My mother sits in the summer air, 

While the matchless wings of the snow-white dove 
Shed lustre over her silver hair. 

I kneel at her feet—a little child— 

With her hand in blessing on my head, 

And sweetly, as long ago she smiled, 

The dew of hor love on my heart is shed. 

0 that this dream might forever last! 

0 that its melodies never would cease 
While I wander into the silent past. 

Led by the white-winged angel, Peace ! 


SUMMER. 

BY KELWAY. 

O'HE MORNING THOUGHT. 

The time of sweets has come— 

Of golden warmth and slowly sailing showers 

Of fragrant dews, and nooks of emerald gloom, 
And meadows sprout with flowers. 

The blushing clouds unfold, 

At the sun’s coming, all their bosoms red; 

And, at the evening, in their laps of gold 
Pillow his gonial head. 

The willows touch the streams 
In their own shade with lingering caress ; 

The fo.xglove, in the shower of noonday gleams, 
Wavers its purple tress. 
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Flow on, 0 fruitful days! 

Strew thick with stars, 0 night, your cloudless cope I 

Prolong, with sweet and lover-like delays, 

This blissful time of hope. 

I know decay will come, 

But I have lived too long with memory. 

Oh, let mo linger in your lap of bloom. 

And dream of what may bo! 

THE EVENING THOUGHT. 

The light is red on the tree-tops, 

Aud the low hum of labor is still; 

And a sadness that is not of sorrow 
Is resting o’er hamlet and hill. 

The dews of the evening are falling, 

And the odors that summer-time yields. 

Through the wide-open doors aud the windows, 

Are just floating in from the fields. 

’Tis the midsummer, faint and reposing 
In hor garland of languishing flowers. 

Oh, bettor I love the young spriug-time. 

With hor buds and her cool sky of showers! 

There is ever a something in summer 
That whispers. Wo never can know 
The promise of sweet long-ago; 

Perhaps in the purple of autumn 
The triumph of hoping may glow. 


MOONLiailT MUSINOS. 

BY ANNIE M. BEACH. 

I SAW the “silent city,” 

Whore the weary aro at rest. 

When the oarthland in the beauty 
Of her nightly robe was drest; 

When the moon was shining brightly, 
Jfnd the stars were in the sky: 

And I thought the scone too lovely 
For the young and fair to die. 

I saw the marble tablet. 

And the sod with wild flowers drest. 
And the weeping willow waving 
O’er the “early gone to rest;” 

And I knew that for each sleeper, 

There numbered with the dead. 

Some household had been smitten. 

Some human heart had bled. 

How dreary looks the future. 

When the loved ones go away 
Wo have known from early childhood, 
And have mingled with at play! 

How the sound of joyous laughter 
Jars sadly on the ear. 

When wo think the grass is growing 
O’er the form wo held so dear I 

’Tis well that time brings healing ; 

Ay, better it should bo so, 

That the heart again bo joyous, 

And the tear-drops cease to flow: 

But oh, there aro times of sorrow, 

When the light from the heart will fade, 
Aud wo weep o’er the farewells spoken, 
The graves in the churchyard made! 
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BY ALICE 

CHAPTER I. 

Toung trees root the faster for shaking.— Boqatzky. 

It was Augusta Colburn’s montblj holiday ; 
that is to say, the third Friday in the month, 
when she was allowed to go liome from Madame 
Arnaud’s school and stay until the Monday fol¬ 
lowing. A day on which all the regular board¬ 
ers envied her, and came to the door to see her 
off, kissing her a great many times, and reite¬ 
rating any quantity of commissions they had 
charged lier with. She was an extremely 
popular girl, for these reasons : she was hand¬ 
some, and always well dressed, with abundance 
of jewelry, and bonnets of the very latest style. 
Her father lived in a handsome house, and 
allowed her jilenty of pocket money ; he kept 
a carriage also, and the carriage was at the 
door the afternoon in question, while the girls 
detained her in the hall. 

Don’t forget to have that embroidery pat¬ 
tern stamped at Doubet’s, there’s a good child; 
and some more of those pearl beads, you know, 
for that cjants sachet.'*^ 

“And my crimson floss, and a quarter of a 
pound of chocolates, you angelthat was her 
room-mate, Virginia Pryor, who was of course 
the devoted friend. 

“ Think of us, Gussy,” groaned out Adelaide 
Rovenel, a Charlestonian, with large gray eyes, 
and a very elaborate style of hairdressing; 
“pity us, shut up here with old Solfeggio and 
that everlasting ah, ah—ah, ah!” 

“Yes, and the usual half slice of Charlotte 
Russe for dessert, to-morrow. Oh, how I envy 
you I” 

“ Is she gone ? Oh, I thought that stupid 
Italian lesson would never be over 1 Don’t for¬ 
get those assorted chenilles, and a fancy basket, 
and the cherry satin to line it with,” called out 
a breathless arrival from the recitation-room. 

“ I shall expect a note by the jienny post, 
mind now”—and Virginia wound her arm about 
her friend’s waist to go down the stone steps to 
the carriage with her. “It will be a perfect 
age till you get back.” 

“ Not to me. I only wish you were going, 
too; but I ’ll bog mamma to write a regular 
invitation next time, Madame is so strict. 
Good-by, darling 1” 

“ Good-by, precious I” 
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B. HAVEN. 

Miss Colburn seated herself comfortably on 
the stone-colored, satin damask cushions, and 
called out, rather authoritatively for a school 
girl, “Drive on, Davis I” while Miss Pryor re¬ 
turned lingeringly to bondage, kissing her hand 
till there was not the least possible excuse to 
balance her pretty feet on the door-sill a mo¬ 
ment longer. Miss Colburn’s reflections were 
extremely agreeable, as the carriage rolled 
smoothly over Union Square. She thought of 
the good dinners—three of them—that awaited 
her ; of the shopping expedition for a winter 
bonnet with hei’ mother the next morning ; she 
wondered what special present her father would 
surprise her with ; and whether the new draw¬ 
ing-room curtains had come home. Thinking 
of this, she put her head out of the window as 
the carriage turned into Madison Avenue. The 
drawing-room shutters were closed ; in fact, the 
whole house had a dull, shut up look, and 
there were two men raking tan in the middle of 
the street, directly in front of the house. She 
liad a vague idea that tun was only used in 
cases of extreme illness. What could be the 
matter ? 

“Davis, who is it? Why didn’t you tell 
me some one was sick?” 

“ I thought you knew it. Miss ; it’s the mis¬ 
tress, an’ it’s three days since she took sick.” 

Augusta had never questioned herself about 
loving her father and mother very niucli. Long 
ago, when they saw a great deal more of them, 
she could remember waking up in the night and 
crying, lest they should die and leave her alone 
in the world; but of late years, every one 
seemed to go their own way in the Colburn 
family. Mr. Colburn was more and more ab¬ 
sorbed in business; Mrs. Colburn in shopping 
and visiting ; Arthur, her eldest brother, kept 
a horse, and had the billiard-room entirely to 
himself and his young companions ; Laura, the 
sister next to herself, passed a great deal of 
time in the country with their grandmother, 
for she was very delicate ; and the children had 
a French nurse and nursery-maid, and their 
own table. Augusta had seen less of her mother 
than ever since she had been entered at Madame 
Arnaud’s as a regular boarder; but when she 
was at home, she was petted and indulged, and 
greatly praised; for Mrs. Colburn was grow- 
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ing proud of her fashionable-looking, stylish 
daughter. 

A faint sickness swept over her for a moment 
as she inhaled the odor of the tan. Her mother 
must be very ill 1 Why had she not been sent 
for ? She was almost afraid to ring, till Davis 
closed the carriage door gently, instead of its 
accustomed loud snap, and drove off towards 
the stable. 

How is mamma, William 

The waiter looked a little bewildered. “ In¬ 
deed I can’t say, Miss Augusta; but two doc¬ 
tors has just been and gone, and it’s the first 
day since I came to the house that it was 
twelve o’clock before Mr. Colburn went down 
town, and he isn’t back yet. Shall the dinner 
go up ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, indeed! wait till he 
comes ! 0 mother !” rose to lier lips, like the 

sob of a child in the dark. It was the first time 
in all her life that trouble or sickness had cast 
a shadow on her path, and she hurried up the 
velvet carpeted stairs like one in an evil 
dream. 

A strange nurse met her in the little dressing- 
room that adjoined her mother’s chamber, and 
warned her back from the door. There was a 
subtle lingering atmosphere of drugs and re¬ 
storatives that confirmed her apprehensions. 

“It is Miss Colburn, I suppose,” the nurse 
whispered, with an official gesture of silence. 
“ I was to say that no danger was thought of 
till last night, or you would have been sent 
for.” 

“Is my mother very sick? Can’t you let 
me see her ? only one moment! ’ ’ 

“Notnow ; everything depends on quiet.” 

“ Is there any change, nurse ?” 

Mr. Colburn had come up the stairs with the 
same hushed movement that pervaded the 
whole house. Even the ante-room had been 
darkened, and he did not see liis daughter for a 
moment. 

“ Oh, papa, is she going to die ?” 

Mr. Colburn put his arm around his daughter, 
and kissed her forehead. 

“We can’t tell, Augusta; we don’t know, my 
child I it’s so sudden I Your poor mother— 
those poor little children ! It’s brain fever 
they think now, and we did not dream of danger 
till last night. Won’t you go to the children?” 

“Will you come and tell me all about it, 
papa ?” 

And with his gesture of assent she was forced 
to be content for the present. The nurse mo¬ 
tioned lier towards the open door, and closed it 
upon her, as slie stood a moment in the dark 


hall trying to understand this sudden calamity; 
and then she turned mechanically towards the 
nursery. 

It was a suite of three rooms, extending back 
over the library and dining-room; for the house 
had been planned and built regardless of cost, 
and united every comfort and luxury. Cer¬ 
tainly the little Colburns should have been 
hapj)y children ; they were, in their own way ; 
but even their lives had become artificial, and 
they wanted constant change and excitement. 
The poor nursery-maid had a weary life of it; 
the bon?ie did her duty in chatting French with 
them, and arraying them in their costly little 
garments ; in teaziug Miss Lily’s hair into curl, 
and bribing Master Morton to submit to a 
lengthened toilet that prepared him to go down 
Broadway on the carriage-box by Davis, who 
advanced his education in certain phases pecu¬ 
liar to grooms, while Marie lolled on the front 
seat with Miss Lily in her lap, as the horses 
pawed and stamiDed in the long line of vehicles 
that gave “Beck’s” its aristocratic connection. 

“Ah, Ciel 1 pauvre madame!” she com¬ 
menced, as Augusta opened the door. 

“ Hush, Marie 1 poor little Lily; come to 
sister, Lily 1 Oh, Bridget, take that drum 
away from Morton ; there must not be a breath 
of noise ! Give Bridget the drum, and come 
and see sister, there’s a good boy !” 

“ No, I will have it; and I’m going to ride 
on my rocking-horse, too, and go two-forty on 
the plank?” 

“You dreadful boy ! you will kill poor mam¬ 
ma !” 

“ I don’t care. Davis is going to give me a 
ride on Arthur’s horse, so he is. No—no—no 
—you sha’n’t have it! let me alone I let me 
alone, or I ’ll kick you, so I will 1” 

It was a relief to hear that dinner was on tlie 
table. No one but Lily seemed to give her 
any comfort. 

“ Won’t you take me to see mamma ? Why 
doesn’t she come and take me out to ride ? Let 
Lily go, too!” And the little creature clung 
tightly to her sister’s hand. 

“I will come again, Lily—yes, indeed, I will; 
but I must go and see papa have his dinner 
nov7.” 

It was strangely unnatural to take her 
mother’s place at the table, but her father 
seemed to expect it, and he talked much more 
than was usual for him, telling her how her 
mother first took the cold, as they supposed it 
to be, and what the doctors had said at their 
consultation, quite hopefully, for he would not 
look at the dark side. He had summoned the 
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}jest medical skill in town, and called in an 
experienced nurse. Now that the first shock 
was over, and sick-room routine organized, 
and Augusta at hand to see after the house and 
the children a little, his mind was greatly re¬ 
lieved of the burden it had borne the last three 
days. 

Arthur was not at table, and was not even 
inquired for. He took his meals at all hours, 
just as it suited his own convenience; and, 
when Mr. Colburn, who could not bear the re¬ 
straint of a sick-room long, subsided into Iiis 
newspapers and MerchanVs Magazine^ it was 
dull enough for Augusta. The little ones were 
in bed. She could not settle her mind to read, 
and all her fancy work was left at school; there 
was the piano, but not to be opened, and she 
sat drearily enough before the fire, missing the 
eager outpouring of school plans and school 
incidents which her mother was always the 
recipient of on Friday evenings, and thinking 
how dreadful it would be if she never sat there 
again, and what would become of them all. 
Her father sat with a glass of ice-water on the 
table before him, and she noticed that he rose 
and refilled it more than once—that he coughed 
now and then, a .short, dry cough, and seemed 
to look very thin and worn; but that was 
natural enough, when he was so anxious about 
lier mother. 

It was the commencement of a dreary time— 
four more such days, alternated by fears and 
liopes that only mocked the anxious watchers, 
ending in a sad certainty of the end, and then 
it came. Twice Augusta had been admitted to 
the darkened room, to see her mother breathing 
out her life in unconscious lethargy. Once more 
the door was opened for her, and this time all 
the family were gathered. The children were 
brought in to look wonderingly around, liushed 
for the moment by the unnatural quiet and the 
strange scene—their last dim recollection of a 
mother’s presence. Arthur with a pale, horror- 
stricken face, at this, his first^jontact with death; 
Laura, just recalled, came clinging tightly to 
her sister’s hand; Mr. Colburn mute, aged, 
and haggard by the watch of the night just 
past; and Augusta kneeling, with her head 
buried in her arms, trying to pray, struggling 
for self-control, and with the thought that she 
was motherless. 

“Just gone, poor lady!” the nurse said, as 
the physician came in among them ; and then 
she drew away, one by one, the pile of ])illows 
that had supported that poor head, closely 
shorn of the glory of its flowing hair. 

Augusta caught one startled glance of the 


rigid outlines that made the face so strange, 
even to her children, and a shudder crept 
through her; she thought she might be dying, 
too. The room grew dim—her father’s face 
wavered before lier; she clutched at the dra¬ 
pery of the bed, for she felt that she was slip¬ 
ping away from life; and then, when the wliirl- 
ing rush had ceased, she found herself on the 
couch in the dressing-room, and heard the 
doctor saying, “ It is hard for her, poor girl, to 
be left so early with such lieavy responsibili¬ 
ties.” She had not strength to nnclose her 
eyes as yet, or to lift her liand to stay the 
stinging icy drops of water they were sprinkling 
on her face ; but she wondered what he meant. 
She had only brooded before on the loneliness 
she would feel; she had not realized that any 
burden had been laid upon her the past dread¬ 
ful week. 

Prosperity had been a snare to Mrs. Colburn, 
but let us hope that it had not stolen away the 
seal of her heavenly birthright. There were 
many traces of the time when it had been very 
near and very precious to her; those who found 
them could trace a life distinct from that out¬ 
ward show which of late had seemed all-engross¬ 
ing. There were written records of self-devotion, 
books well worn and carefully pencilled, that 
Augusta could remember seeing on her mother’s 
work-table years ago, and these she took into 
her own room, with a lialf reverential, half 
superstitious feeling. Perhaps they would teach 
her how to be good, and prepare her to meet 
death when it came. Terrible mystery 1 it 
haunted her waking and sleeping, the horrors 
of the moment of dissolution and the uncer¬ 
tainty of all that lay beyond. It is true, there 
was a certain mingling of worldly and incon¬ 
sistent feeling, especially wlien the servants 
began to come to her for orders, when she first 
went down, dressed in her new mourning, to 
receive the visits of condolence from the friends 
of the family. She realized the sudden acces¬ 
sion of importance, even on her first meeting 
with Madame Arnaud and Virginia Pryor, who 
came almost immediately after the funeral. 
Madame was so deferential in her inquiries as 
to whether she would return to school, and 
Virginia, after they liad kissed a great deal 
and cried a long time, holding each other’s 
hands, found eyes to see how much taller and 
more womanly lier friend seemed to have 
grown, and tried to console her by saying so. 

“ Oh, we all felt so dreadfully for you 1 You 
have no idea how we cried 1 Oh, how dread¬ 
fully shocked Adelaide and I were ! We could 
not eat a mouthful of breakfast (Madame saw 
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it in the i)aper, you know)—could we, Madame ? 
—and we got excused from ‘Middle Ages’ and 
German that morning ; and Adelaide could not 
touch that beautiful night-gown sachet she had 
commenced like yours for days, it reminded her 
so of you. What will you do ? How awfully 
lonesome it must he here! Oh, do come hack! ’ ’ 
The lively girl shrugged her shoulders, and 
looked down the long suite of rooms that had 
put on a straight, formal air for the funeral, 
and it had seemed to cling to them ever after. 

Yes, it was lonely, very lonely, after the ex¬ 
citement had passed away, and the novelty of 
being her own mistress, and coming into pos¬ 
session of her mother’s elegant furs, and seeing 
all her jewelry and lace put up, with “Augusta 
Colburn” marked on the packages, had gone 
by. Her father stayed down town very late, 
and Arthur was never at home. The care of 
the children was irksome, because they dis¬ 
obeyed her, and Marie continued to have her 
own way in everything with regard to them. As 
to the house, it took care of itself. The servants 
were well trained, and very glaring discrepancies 
never manifested themselves, though the theft 
and squandering of the kitchen would have been 
revealed to a less liberal emidoyer. 

* Still, it was a joyless, unsatisfactory life that 
Augusta lived that winter. She had her own 
hours of quiet thought, when she felti that un¬ 
limited novels and confections did bring satiety 
—when she saw that Arthur was no comfort to 
their father, and the children were growing 
very rude and untruthful under Marie’s rule. 
Her father, too, coughed more and more, and 
stooped like an old man. Sometimes he dozed 
away whole evenings in his easy-chair, and 
then again walked the floor restlessly, till long 
after every one else had retired for the night. 
She wanted to be different, less selfish, less 
idle, but she did not know how to begin. She 
tried reading the good books, her mother’s un¬ 
conscious legacy, but they sounded like the 
dreariest abstractions, very far off from her 
daily life. It was not an ennobling one—in¬ 
dulging in morning naps until the latest pos¬ 
sible moment; sitting with her feet on the 
fender, novel in hand, until lunch-time; driv¬ 
ing down Broadway after that, and wasting 
money for every trifle thatj»seized her fancy, 
tired of it, perhaps, before she reached home ; 
coming home to be met by a sense of empty 
loneliness on the threshold, and giving way to 
low spirits and fretfulness by the time evening 
came. She drew a little, and embroidered a 
little, but there was no one to help her admire 
it, only Virginia, who was allowed to spend all 
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her monthly holidays in Madison Avenue now, 
and she did seem to care half as much about 
Virginia as she had done. There was a great 
gulf suddenly opened between her thoughtless 
school life and school companions and her pre¬ 
sent existence. 

So it was that Augusta commenced her jour¬ 
nal. It is a young girl’s habit, and belongs to the 
album age; very few keep up the practice when 
there is really anything to record. It comes 
from a restless, unsatisfied life, that has more 
yearning than endeavor, but one through which 
almost every thoughtful person passes, at the 
threshold of womanhood. It is not well to 
ridicule it merely, for it is the natural out¬ 
growth of just wakened powers, before the 
objects on which they are to expend them¬ 
selves are descried; but no crisis requires more 
judicious sympathy, lest it is encouraged into 
morbid sensitiveness by over fondness, or turned 
by jests or harshness into a well of concealed, 
but bitter water, that poisons every spring of 
feeling and action. 

To this “misty morning land” the young 
girl had come, and she seemed destined to walk 
through it without aid or guidance. It was 
her eighteenth birthday. “February 28” was 
the date engraved on the bracelet her father 
had placed cm her plate at breakfast. It was 
not so costly as his gifts usually were, but far 
more precious than any jewels in her eyes; 
she did not know that the light elastic strand 
of her mother’s hair had been woven by the 
rarest skill Paris could boast, or that the golden 
clasps had there received their delicate tracing 
from the engraver’s touch. Her love for her 
mother had arisen so silently, so hopelessly, 
that even her father did not know how much 
she valued this token of the dead ; though he 
saw her lips tremble, and the tears come quickly 
into her eyes, as she looked up to him, when 
she recognized it. 

“Many happy birthdays to you, my daugh¬ 
ter!” he said, kindly; but he knew this was 
not a happy one. There had been many plans 
laid for it when the last one had been cele¬ 
brated ; Augusta was thinking of that when she 
set down the cup of coffee that she could not 
drink. Her father was silent, too ; he remem¬ 
bered another birthday, when a little daughter 
had come to brighten a very humble but happy 
home, when he took the baby in his arms with 
a strange thrill of tenderness for the heljAess 
little thing, and a prayer of thanksgiving that 
its mother’s life had been spared. 

Augusta went to her room heavy hearted, 
and as she sat down by her little writing-table, 
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the special gift of her mother the year before, 
and looked from the bracelet on her arm to the 
picture over the mantle, she made herself a 
promise that she would live a more worthy 
life, and sealed it by a prayer for guidance to 
the Heavenly Father whose love she could not 
as yet discern, even dimly, in taking her 
mother’s care away from her, just when it 
seemed to be most needed. She had yet to 
learn 

“ Our ocdars mu.st fall round us 
Ero wo BOO tho light behind.” 

The date on the bracelet was the first entered 
in the little volume which we unclasp this 
morning, and read, not with idle curiosity, but 
that others may perhaps find a clue out of the 
labyrinth which spread around her. 

February 2StJi, 18—. 

jMy eighteenth birthday ! Who could have 
believed that it would have been so sad ? We 
were to have had a large party to-night, my 
coming-out party, and mamma even talked of 
the dress she should order for me ; she wished 
it to be simple, but very elegant. I should 
have left school at New Year’s, even if this had 
not happened, and papa thought it was useless 
for me to recommence ; besides, he thought I 
ought to be in the house with the children, 
when be was absent so much. I might as well 
be miles away, for all the good I am to them. 
It is one of ray greatest troubles. Morton is a 
very bad child indeed, and Lily is selfish and 
untruthful. Marie bribes them, and threatens 
them, I am sure, and keeps them from loving 
me, though I do get provoked and angry when 
I try to make them mind. I am almost fright¬ 
ened, sometimes, at the wicked feeling that 
makes me slap Lily, or push Morton away from 
me. He fell against the lounge yesterday, and 
ran screaming to Marie as soon as he could 
speak. I thought, “What if I had killed him 
or lamed him !” I have heard of such things. 
I believe, if I could send Mario off, I could do 
better with Bridget alone; but there must bo 
some one to see to their clothes, and she does 
dress them so sweetly that I am always proud 
when people turn and look after the carriage. 
Besides, it would be a great pity to have their 
French broken up; they chatter now more 
easily than I ever shall with my four years at 
Madame’s. 

Tlien Arthur is very wild, Mrs. Gardnier says, 
and I ought to use my influence with him; I 
liaven’t any, I am sure. We always did dis¬ 
agree ; he is dreadfully selfish. I never know 
where he is, and scarcely ever see him. How 


can I influence him? Papa worries over him, 
or something; something more than just his 
loss of mamma troubles him. I liave a terrible 
dread, lately, that papa is going to die, too. 
What would become of us all ? 

I had a letter from Laura this morning, with 
a pretty purse she had crocheted lierself for my 
birthday. I let hers go by without remember¬ 
ing it; but she always thinks of everything; I 
suppose it is living with old people so much. 
I scarcely know Laura, she is so plain and so 
undemonstrative, and we have been so little 
together. I sometimes think she could help 
me, if she were here, but I don’t know; I don’t 
know that anything could. I don’t know where 
to begin, there seems so much to do. I wish I 
had some one to go to with all my troubles, 
but grandma is such an old lady she could not 
understand, neither could papa; he always 
says, “Do just as you like, my dear;” and 
Mrs. Gardnier is too much of a gossip—I have 
heard poor mamma say that often enough. 
Poor mamma! dear mamma I oh, my lieart 
aches to see you again ! Cannot you speak to 
your child, to your lonely, lonely daughter? 
Oh, forgive me for all my selfishness, and all 
the trouble I gave you! I wish I was lying in 
Greenwood beside you, if I was only ready to 
die. How shall I begin ? I do not see any way 
out of all these things that make me so fretful, 
and selfish, and useless I 

March bth. 

I am getting old very fast now ; I feel as if I 
must have gray hairs, or look pale and wrinkled. 
But my face has not altered; no, not a day older 
for all that has happened. This will not be my 
room any longer, and I do not know tliat I shall 
even have time to go on with my journal, that 
I meant to write in so regularly. Papa has 
failed. It is a dreadful thing, I know, and I 
have done nothing but cry since Friday night. 
Arthur came home very early—I did not know 
what to make of it—and he was so savage, a 
great deal more than usual. He flung his hat 
down on the table, and kicked poor Lion, his 
own dog, off tl>e hearth-rug. Then lie called 
out—“A pretty mess papa’s gone and made 
of it! We must all go to the poor-house, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, Arthur”—and I felt as I did when I 
first heard mamma had brain-fever, only worse 
—“ that can't he papa I ” 

I thought right away of what had been in 
the papers in the morning, about some one 
who had cheated a railroad out of a great deal 
of money—some hne, it said, wdio had stood so 
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high that they would not give the name until 
it was positively proved against him. I believe 
I felt as people do when they say ‘ ‘ their blood 
curdles in their veins,” and for a moment I was 
glad mamma was dead and in her grave. It 
would be a great deal worse than dying to see 
papa’s name in all the papers, and, 23erliaps, 
liave him sliut up in prison, and not be able to 
reach him or help him. I did not have a 
thought about ourselves then, only for papa; 
and all this flashed tlirough my mind before 
Arthur growled out—“ I don’t know what you 
mean by UhatP Colburn & Gardnier have 
failed, if you know what it means. It was all 
over the street this afternoon, and Joe Blood- 
good had the impudence to ask me about it, 
and ofier to buy my horse!” And then he 
cursed him, a horrid, vulgar oath. They have 
always been so intimate, too. I almost felt that 
I did not love Arthur any more than if he had 
been a stranger then; but I thought of papa. 

Hasn’t he got anything left, Arthur? Oh, 
what will he do I” 

Yes, I’d like to know ; so would he, I guess. 
It’s mighty little satisfaction to hear people say 
that he’s given up every dollar I Xobody is 
expected to do that in these days ; there isn’t 
one man in ten thousand but saves enough to 
set himself agoing again.” 

‘‘But he hasn’t done anything wrong, lias 
he ? That’s what I want to know. I don’t care 
a bit about the rest.” 

“ Ila, do7iH you 1 ” said Artliur, in his provok¬ 
ing way. How like a bear lie did look, in his 
rough overcoat, both legs stretched out over the 
rug, and his hands in his pockets ! “I guess 
jmu will, my lady, when it comes to hard work 
and no wages. See how 3^11 ’ll like it!” 

We neither of us heard papa come in, but 
there he stood, looking at Arthur in such a 
way 1 I don’t wonder that he jumped up as if 
some one had struck him, and oflered papa his 
own chair. “I can wait on myself, sir, as 3 ’ou 
will have to after this.” I wouldn’t have been 
in Arthur’s place for a great, great deal. He 
slunk out of the room, just as Lion had done 
when he kicked him olF the hearth-rug, and 
papa sat down, looking much more cheerful 
than I had expected, a great deal more cheerful 
than he has done in a long time. I wonder if 
it isn’t a relief, when people have such things 
Iianging over them, to have everybody else 
know it. Then papa talked to me quite as if T 
were a grown up woman, and told me all I 
could understand about it—how he hoped to 
pa}’’ all his debts and have something left, but 
perhaps that might not be. He said he was 


glad 13001 * mamma was not here ; for he was 
afraid she would have felt the change too 
greatly; but we were young, and it might be 
better for us in the end. 

I don’t see how it can be better to have such 
a great misfortune happen, and be obliged to sell 
everything, and go and live in the country. I 
never liked to make a* long visit at grandmam¬ 
ma’s, even, and to have to live out of town 
summer and winter seems dreadful. To do 
with one servant, too ! I’m sure I never shall 
manage 1 But then anything is better than 
what I was afraid of first—if papa would only 
get over that dreadful cough. I know he went 
to see Dr. Clarke to-daj about it. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


ELLA’S DOUBT. 

BY MARY E. NEALY. 

On, I wonder if he loves me ! 

He never told me so in words, 

Yet his voice, like the love-notes of the birds, 
Crew soft and low when to me alone 
lie spoke; and in every thrilling tone— 

In the soulful glance of his deep, dark eye, 
Where a world of feeling seemed to lie— 

By the many nameless, unsaid things 
To which woman’s heart most closely clings, 
I thought that he did love me! 

Oh, I wish I Icnew he loved me! 

When he was here the world was bright ; 
Each diamond star in the crown of night 
Gleamed out with a light unseen before; 

And the waves that washed Ohio’s shore 
Flowed down to me from their home above, 
Seeming ever to murmur “love, love, love:’’ 
While every flower and every bird 
Were the brightest and sweetest I ever heard. 
But—I know not if he loves me! 


OH, LET ME DIE IN SUMMER I 

BY DELIA TURNER. 

Oh, let me die in summer! 

When nature’s face is gay, 

When earth is deck’d with flowers, 
And gentle breezes play 
Amid the wavy branches 
That tower to the .sky. 

Oh, let me die iri summer! 

In summer let me die! 

Oh, let me die in summer! 

When sings the blithesome bird. 
When rich and merry music 
From depths of groves is heard ; 
When comes the gentle zephyr 
To bear my soul on high. 

Oh, let mo die in summer! 

In summer let me die! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLOW FAMILY.” 


(Continued from page 58.) 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A COUPLE OP WALL-FLOWER.S. 

A wALL-FLOWEPv? 0 110 , I ’ni sitting here just 
to rest myself. I ’ve danced and promenaded 
till I’m tired out. I don’t think there ’s a 
young lady in the room been ashed oftener than 
I have, this evening ; hut my health’s rather 
delicate, and I don’t desire to overexert myself. 
’Tain’t for want of solicitations to do otherwise 
that I’m resting myself, Mrs. Granger. 

How does sea-bathing agree with my health? 
Oh, first-rate. Jest observe that Mrs. Sullivan 
waltzing with that furriner; she flies around 
like a flounced top. If I was her husband, I’d 
put a stop to her conduct, or I’d shet her up 
in a convent. What conduct? Oh, I don’t 
know. Watering-places are awful things to 
spread talk, and all I know is what I’ve heard, 
and of course I. don’t purtend to believe all I 
liear. Anybody can see for themselves that 
she’s a dreadful flirt, but that isn’t proving 
that she’s a had woman. It’s silly and vain 
of her to gallavant around the way she does, 
but that isn’t saying I believe what I ’ve 
heard, common talk as it appears to be. Oh, 
nothing; I’m not a-going to repeat scandal. 
Her name’s mixed up with another person’s 
oftener than is safe for her; but you must use 
3 ^our own eyes and ears, if you want to satisfy 
3 ’ourself. They say it was just the same way 
last summer, when she was here, only worse, 
if possible. Her husband bought a horse-whip 
one day, I’ve understood, and that a certain 
dashing old villain sought safety in flight, the 
same afternoon; but it’s probably dreadfully 
exaggerated; sech things commonly are. He’s 
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so generous to her, too—allows her two thou¬ 
sand a year, pin-money; and she’s always in 
debt, they say, for all. Anybody can see liow 
fond he is of her, and she ought to be ashamed, 
going on and breaking his heart. If she’d make 
herself as pretty to him as she does to other 
men, she’d be doing a little more as she ought 
to. But don’t breathe a syllable of what I’ve 
told you, Mrs. Granger, for I’m not certain it’s 
true ; and if it is true, it’s none of my busi¬ 
ness. 

Jest throw a look back over your shoulder at 
that couple standing by the window. Oh, no¬ 
thing, nothing at all—only, if we stay here 
many days longer, maybe we sha’n’t have to 
inquire. A body would thiaik they wasn’t 
conscious there was a soul but themselves in 
the saloon, they ’re so absorbed in each other. 
She needn’t break her fan, if he does whisper 
to her in that killing style. There! she’s 
shivered it all to atoms, and now she’s laugh¬ 
ing and blushing about it. Probably he ’ll pre¬ 
sent her with another equally expensive, and 
she ’ll accept it, if she is a married woman, and 
hadn’t ought to. I never saw him before to¬ 
night. Do you know his name ? Her hus¬ 
band ? Oh-h-h, that makes a difference, of 
course ; but I should think they’d better keep 
their love-making for their own private enter¬ 
tainment. If there’s anything really sickish, 
it’s this billing and cooing between married 
people in public. 

0 dear ! did you ever ? That dress takes the 
rag off the bush I If it was a little shorter at 
the bottom, and a little longer at the top, it 
would be improved. Sweet, did you say ? Oh, 
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it’s pretty enough, and too prettj^ They say 
she’s ruining lier husband by her extravagance. 
That’s the twentieth dress I ’re seen her have 
on since I came. But anybody with a pair of 
shoulders like them must set ’em off, at any 
price, if their husband is ruined, and their 
character, too. Black eyes and white necks 
are very nice, but they don’t make good wives, 
as some men know to their sorrow. 

What a sweet young man! Do you know 
liim ? I feel sure he is a poet—he has such a 
pensile appearance, and such a high white 
forrid. I wish I was introduced to him. It’s 
pleasant to meet a congestive breast in a scene 
like this. 0 yes, I sometimes woo the Muses, 
simply for my own pleasure. I ’ve published 
a few pieces, but I don’t purtend to be an 
authoress. The most of my suifusions slumber 
in the retiraoy of my portfolio. If the world 
chooses to claim them after I’m dead, it can 
have them. I shall leave them copied out in 
a clear, eligible hand, simply for the benefit of 
my friends. 1 ’ve been solicited to publish a 
volume of my fugitive productions, but have 
ever hesitated. Of course, “filthy lucre” would 
be no inducement to a person of my means, 
and I’m indifferent to the bugle voice of fame. 

You don’t say so ? Worth a million dollars ? 
Of course he married her for her money, for 
she’s as humbly as a mud fence. Silks and 
satins can’t make her handsome. Isn’t she 
dreadful yellow? She looks like a piece of 
white silk that’s been washed and ironed. 
Got a high temper, too, I ’ll bet, by the turn 
of her nose and the look of her eyes. Her hus¬ 
band seems utterly subdued; I ’ll bet she snubs 
him. He looks as if she was continually telling 
him how much money she had brought him. 
It’s good enough for him, though; shouldn’t 
have made such a fool of himself. If anybody 
should marry me, and I should have reason 
afterwards to suspect it was my means they 
married, they wouldn’t lead a very easy life of 
it; I’d keep ’em as uncomfortable as a kernel 
of corn on a hot griddle. If I ever do make 
up my mind to except any of the male sex as 
a husband, I shall wed from love alone. 

See them young chits, dancing, and talking, 
and flirting like so many young ladies. They 
ought to be spanked and sent to bed ! I don’t 
know what their mothers can be thinking of, to 
let ’em carry on so in a public house. Anxious 
to get ’em married off, I suppose ; mothers ’ll 
go any length, nowadays, to get rid of their 
daughters. If I’d went, and gone, and had 
children, I think I’d take care of ’em till they 
was of age, and not put ’em up in market. 


and show ’em off to the best advantage, like 
a milliner the bunnits in her show-window. 
Puts you in mind to ask if I was ever a milli¬ 
ner ? Do you intend to insult me ? Oh, you’d 
heard; well, people shouldn’t believe all they 
hear, ’specially at watering-places. I’ve heard 
you used to be a vest-maker before Mr. Granger 
married you, and that you made a vest for him 
the way he came to fall in love with you. Of 
course you ’ll deny it, but people that live in 
glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. For my 
part, I consider one honest person as good as 
another, whether they ever did anything for a 
living or not; but low people, that have got up 
in the world suddenly, generally put on airs. 
If I ever had been a milliner, I shouldn’t be 
ashamed of it. 

They say that pale girl over there, in the 
blue brocade, is dying of consumption, whicli 
means dying of love. She doesn’t look as if 
she’d have strength of mind enough to bear a 
disappointment. For my part, I could bear a 
hundred disappointments, and not show it. 
I’d never let one of the masculine sex have 
it to boast that I was broken-licarted on his 
account. What ? Do I speak from experience? 
Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t. Her lover 
died, did lie ? Oh, that’s a different matter. I 
a^lraire constancy ; it’s a very poetical quality. 
I mean to write some verses, and send to the 
poor girl, to comfort her. 

Do see that Widow Wilkins sail along in lier 
second mourning ! She’s perishing to take it 
off, for she thinks it doesn’t become her. I 
don’t know why, but I detest widows. They ’re 
a vain and self-complacent set, the whole of 
’em, and sure to get married again, even when 
they’ve more babies than they liave dollars. I 
can’t account for it, and I hate ’em. 

Poor Mrs. Watkins ! how she suffers, this 
warm weather I All the fans in the liouse 
can’t keep her from being as red as a piny, 
she’s so fat. It’s a great misfortune to be so 
fat; I’d rather be as lean as a lath than as 
cumbersome as she is. Fat folks always dress 
in such abominable taste ! There she is, swel¬ 
tering in that black silk, for the sake of look¬ 
ing a little smaller than she really is. Short 
sleeves on those big arms 1 they look like bags 
of flour. 

Well, well, Newport’s a curious place, and 
1 think it’s a wicked place. There’s all kinds 
of naughty doings carried on here, they say— 
wine and billiards, and vanity and wickedness. 
Most of people seem to come here jest to show 
themselves, if they’re women, and to drink, 
and play, and do as they hadn’t ought to, if 
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they’re men. It’s enough to make a reflecting 
person sick at heai*t. And it ’s such a place 
for talk, too. I’ve heard more scandal since 
I came liere than I could repeat in a year. 
It’s di’eadful; I don’t know what the world is 
a-coming to. For the land sake, if that giddy 
Mrs. Sullivan ain’t a-dancing again! Well, 
well, I sha’n’t say what I think of her, for I 
don’t believe in talking. 


CHAPTEIl XX. 

ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

Well, Bora, you’ve kept the house as neat 
as a new pin; there don’t appear to he any¬ 
thing sitting around or wasted. I’m really 
very much obliged to you. Yes, I’m glad to 
he to home again, though I had a fine time, 
and saw a good deal of the world, in my absence. 
But it went hard to spend so much money; 
however, I trust it ’ll -pay. How am I looking? 
Don’t you think I ’ve improved in my style, 
as well as my countenance ? I weigh five 
pounds more ’n I did when I left here, warm 
as the weather has been. You needn’t be 
afraid to intimate me in anything you may 
see me do or say that’s new, for I’ve been 
associating with the best society, and I intend 
to be the model of the fashionable people of 
Pennyville. I enjoyed it hugely, passing my¬ 
self ofl' for a million-heiress. The young gentle¬ 
men followed my footsteps wherever I moved, 
and fluttered about me like bugs around a 
candle. I could have had my pick out of a 
hundred; but, as I feared they were not en¬ 
tirely disinterested, of course I turned a deaf 
ear to all their entreaties, which didn’t prevent 
my taking advantage of their devotion to bring 
me ice-cream, and walk with me, and stand by 
me in the windows, and take me out to ride, 
and so forth. If it had not been for that un¬ 
fortunate little accident about the wig, I should 
not have had an occurrence to dampen my en¬ 
joyments. I’ve no doubt people, especially of 
my own sex, would have liked to have made 
more fun about it than they durst to openly; 
but it won’t pay to laugh too much at the 
expense of a million-heiress—it isn’t fallacy— 
and so the world held its tongue remarkably, 
considering, all but the widows and old maids, 
and I snapped my fingers at them. How about 
that wedding-cake ?—hem ! I sha’n’t want it 
just yet, but I shall before long. That’s the 
great secret of the whole, Dora. I’m engaged 
—engaged to Mr. Hopkins, point blank, and 
no mistake. The reason he did not accompany 


me home, and have the banns consummated 
immediately, is, that his health renders it 
necessary for him to remain by the sea-shore 
during the warm weather; but he’s coming to 
pay me a visit about the tenth of September. 

Set a thief to catch a thief I That man’s a 
regular fortune-hunter, and he thinks me plenty 
richer than I am; but he’s got money of his 
own—nigh on to twenty thousand dollars—and 
I ’ll get his money, if he don’t get mine. Turn 
about is fair play; he’s no business to be so 
mercendary himself, if he don’t want to be 
paid in his own coin. I saw through him as 
clear as a pane of glass ; but he’s respectable, 
and aristocratical, and rather good-looking, and 
a favorite among my own sex, and I didn’t feel 
bound to throw so good a chance away. I’m 
afraid it’s a little resky, letting him come to 
Pennyville first; but he made the arrangement 
himself, and I didn’t know exactly how to get 
out of it. Good Lord, Dora, you ought to see 
the women at Newport! You’d get some new 
ideas in that innocent head of yours. Of all 
the humbuggery, and the big-buggery, and the 
dressing, and flirting, and fooling, and pre¬ 
tences, and extravagance, and worse—they 
need a minister to preach to them worse than 
the heathens that worship crocodiles. Such 
things as I riveted out by making good use of 
my senses! I tell you, I put this and that 
together, till I got the truth of mapy a pretty 
story; and I didn’t feel bound to keep it to 
myself, either; for, if people do what they 
hadn’t ought to, they must expect to suffer the 
consequences. I guess some people were glad 
when I came away. Folks that are painted 
and powdered don’t like to be scanned through 
too sharp a pair of spectacles, ’specially of the 
magnifying kind. I didn’t care for the ene- 
mosity of the females, so long as the men were 
as polite as they were ; I didn’t go to Newport 
to get in the good graces of women. Women 
hate’ each other; it’s human nature. Of 
course, since I joined the church, I don’t say 
that I hate any of my fellow-creatures, except 
widows. They ’re so designing and so seduc¬ 
ing, I can’t abide ’em, and I won’t purtend to. 
’Tain’t rivalry alone makes women despise each 
other so; it’s because they can see right through 
one another. The men get the wool pulled over 
their eyes, and they ’re flattered and fooled so, 
they don’t see it; but we see each other at it, and 
we understand it, and we know how it’s done, 
and why they did it, and all about it. What’s 
sweetness, and innocence, and prettiness to 
the men, is artfulness, and complicity, and 
vanity to us. Law, Dora, we laugh in our 
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sleeves at the men, and we like ’em at the 
same time ; but we don’t love each other when 
we laugh at one another. We’re dreadful 
backbiters, the whole of us—except a few like 
you. I can’t remember I ever heard you say 
anything ugly about anybody—not even about 
Philista Podd, when she was trying so hard to 
catch your George. There comes that quiet 
little smile of yours, which means, I s’liose, 
that you were too certain of George’s heart to 
be troubled about Philista; but, even if I was 
certain, if I’d been in your place, I couldn’t 
a-helped showing her how triumphant you was; 
but you was just as meek as a dove, and as 
kind and polite to her as if you didn’t know 
she’d give her head to be in your shoes. And 
she’s got Mr. Barker, what with running here 
to catch Mr. Little ; so she didn’t quite throw 
away her time and trouble. Mr. Barker, be¬ 
side of George, is like a duck beside a swan; 
but he’s just the husband for Philista, and 
you’re just the wife for George. I can afford 
to say it, since I had sech a hand in making 
the match. And, since I’m in a fair way to 
make a very opprobrious union myself, I can 
afford to let other folks bo as happy as they ’re 
a mind to. 

Look! jest look at old Mehitable going by. 
She looks worse ’n ever. I guess she sees my 
trunks piled up in the hall, the way she stretches 
her long neck, peaking in. Poor old thing! 
she hain’t got money to take her to Newport. 
She ’ll hatch up a new nest of stories about me 
now, see if she don’t, she ’ll be so spiteful. It 
will be an awful spell of weather that ’ll keep 
her to home, next Sunday; she ’ll come to 
meeting to see what I’ve got on and how I 
look. It’s a sin and a shame what some people 
go to church for. If it wasn’t they were afraid 
they should be set down for heathens, and they 
want to see who’s there, and if they’ve got a 
new bonnet, or turned and trimmed their old 
silk, or who’s going to join, or get married, or 
have their baby baptized, they’d never go near. 
They don’t go to hear the word, nor to repent 
of their wickedness. They set, and purtend to 
be listening to the minister, while theirthoughts 
are running on their neighbors as busy as ants 
on an ant-hill. If there’s anything particu¬ 
larly sweet and good about a body, they ’ll fix 
on that to gnaw and destroy all the sugar of 
the best disposition. They feast themselves on 
good qualities; so if any one’s a good deal 
remarked about, it’s a certain sign there’s 
something eatable about ’em. I’m going to 
weiir the very best I’ve got, next Sunday, 
because I know there ’ll be some who ’ll come 


to criticize and find out what I’ve got. That 
buunit, you know, I bought just before I left 
home, and I haven’t worn it in Pennyville 
yet. 

But speaking about home reminds me I’ve 
got back to mine, with plenty to do. Thom 
trunks are to be unpacked and set away, and 
the girls seen after, and—oh, dear me ! sence 
I’ve had such a resting-spell it comes hard to 
take hold again. I’ve been so used to being 
waited on, and having servants running after 
me, it don’t seem natural to be waiting on 
other folks. I can stand it a month or six 
weeks longer, and then we ’ll see who’s ready 
to take her boarders off Alvira Slimmens’s 
hand. I’ve a notion to offer the business to 
Mehitable Green. My I wouldn’t the boarders 
groan in soul and body under her dispensations! 
I make no doubt she’s as penurious as she’s 
avaricious. Them kind of pinched up old 
creatures always are. La I I ’ll never get done 
talking if I don’t quit some time. I haven’t 
begun my story yet, but must go abput my 
unpacking now. 

Here, Susan ! Caturah I take liold and carry 
these things up stairs. I ’ll take them dresses 
myself—they’re my nice ones. These old 
calicoes and things I jest stuffed in to fill more 
trunks; it’s fashionable to have lots of bag¬ 
gage. Throw this salt-bag full of sand out in 
the street. I ’'ve paid extra on my trunks on 
account of their weight; for I was determined 
they should pass for all they were worth. Some- 
folks guessed there was gold in ’em. 

La F Mr. Bethuen, how do you find yourself?' 
I’ve got back, you see. You ’re the first of my 
family, excepting Dora, I ve had the pleasure 
of welcoming. Thank you 1 my health’s very 
much improved. Nothing but the probability 
of improving it would have induced me to go 
to so pleasure-seeking and frivolous a place as 
Newport. I’ve learned a lesson in vanity and 
display, Mr. Bethuen. ‘‘All is not gold that 
glitters”—no, no! anybody that’s been to New¬ 
port can say, with Solomon, “ All is not gold 
that glitters.” 


Memory. —The shadowy remembrance lasts 
longer than the real enjoyment. Flowers may 
be kept for years, but not fruits. 

Love grows best among troubles ; as trees- 
are best transplanted in cloudy weather. 

Frankness. —Frank simplicity rather dimi¬ 
nishes a man’s character for talent, as a straight, 
road never seems so long as a crooked one. 
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THE TOILET OF A LADY DURING THE 
REIGN OF LOUIS XV. 

{See engraving, page 97.) 

During the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, folly 
and frivolity everywhere held supreme sway, 
and their head-quarters seemed to he the dress¬ 
ing-rooms of the nobility. Not contented with 
seeking admiration and dissipation at every 
other hour, the gay beauty must even at her 
toilet receive her dear friends, and edify the 
maids and hairdresser with the on diis of the 
great world of fashion. In that iieriod, there 
'was some excuse for the fashion in the im¬ 
mense time it took to comidetely equip the 
lovely beings for their time of conquest. A 
description of the toilet may be interesting to 
our readers:— 

The fair marchioness rises at about noon, 
and, in a superb wrapper, with impowdered 
hair, strolls into her dressing-room, where the 
maid, sweeping aside the rose-colored curtains, 
reveals the mirror and toilet arrangements. 
The, hairdresser next arrives, and this is the 
most important functionary. Some of the stu¬ 
pendous structures then in vogue reached two 
feet from the roots of the hair, and, with their 
powder, looked like mountains of snow, spotted 
with ribbons, jewels, and liowers. When the 
structure is arranged, the marchioness lifts a 
mask from the table and covers her face, while 
the hairdresser and maid, mounted on laddersj 
one on each side, shake the powder box over 
the hair. The ornaments are then fastened 
in. A small knife is then passed over the tem¬ 
ples and forehead, to remove any of the hair- 
powder that may have fallen under the mask. 
The complexion is then made uj), and when 
the last touch of rouge is on, the marchioness 
takes a small box containing black patches ; of 
these she selects three, and places two over the 
left eye, one on the right cheek. These, of 
course, heighten the effect of the dazzling com¬ 
plexion. The hairdresser now adds an exquisite 
headdress, composed of jewelled butterllies, 
ribbons, and a bunch of small feathers coquet- 
tishly placed above the right ear. Earrings 
are then added, and, after two hours already 
spent, the marchioness comes to her dress. 

This consists of a skirt with an embroidered 
furbelow and an over-dress of rich brocade, 
embroidered with flowers, of which the tight 
corsage is adapted to a full, open skirt, which 
displays a front breadth of hanging jewels, 
which falls from the waist to the feet and 
spreads out in two wings at each side, following 
the curve of the hooped skirt. The white 


gloves come next, then the bracelets and neck¬ 
lace of diamonds, and then, throwing over her 
shoulders a mantle of scarlet satin, she takes 
her fan, and, the third hour having passed, the 
toilet is completed. 


THE OLD SONG. 

JiY MRS. L. A. K. BROSS. 

On, sing again tlie dear old’ strain 
My mother sang to me, 

When holy rays, of earlier days. 

Gleamed through our tlireshold tree! 
The sunset low, in purple glow. 

Crept o’er the sanded sill; 

She lingered there, in that old chair— 
Mother! I see thee still. 

The low-eaved roof, with mossy woof, 

And creepers trailing o’er ; 

The story long, the dear old song, 

Beside that oaken door. 

The eyes that shone, the melting tone 
Of that sweet voice still come, 

With silvered hair and plaintive i^rayer— 
Blest memories of my homo ! 

Long years have fled ; the vinos are dead. 
And withered that old tree; 

And nevermore, beside thai door, 

Will mother sing to mo! 

But golden gleams of hallowod themes 
Will linger to the last; 

I cherish still, with sacred thrill. 

The ashes of the past! 

Then sing again that dear old strain 
My mother sang to me, 

Wlien holy rays, of earlier days. 

Gleamed through our threshold tree. 

LINES. 

(To my absent Wife.) 

BY REV. D. s. 

Earth no music for me gives. 

Lone my heart without thee lives; 
Symphonies though sweet are drear 
Unless thou, my love, art near. 

When the evening shade appears. 

And the moon her crescent roars, 
Sparkling fountains danco in light, 

Yet without thee all is night. 

When my midnight couch I take. 

And from broken slumbers wake, 

Breams of bliss a vision leave 
Of the one for whom I grieve. 

When the morning greets my eyes, 

Rosy tints, that paint the skies, 

Pencil but thy blu.shiug face. 

Lit with smiles and lovely grace. 

But when earth and change shall cease, 
And wo wake in endless peace, 

Then, in everlasting love, 

Changeless we shall dwell above. 
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Pig. 1.—Fancy morning cap, composed of 
ribbon, lace, and narrow velvet. 

Fig. 2 is the back view of Fig. 1. It is re¬ 
cherche and new ; having quite a point in front, 
it is generally becoming. 

Fig. H.—Rich blonde cap, suited to dinner 
dress, for a chaperone. 


Fig. 5. 



toinette. The bows may be either of black 
vehet, or a shade of satin ribbon harmonizing 
with the dress. 

Fig. 6.—Full sleeve of clear muslin, with a 
pointed ornament consisting of small i)uffs, with 
a row of black lace between ; cuff very pointed, 
V 7 ith a rosette of narrow ribbon on the back. 

Fig. 7.—Undersleeve, intended for a summer 
dress where the flounce or sleeve is open to the 
jockey. It consists of a muslin puff, a deep 
flounce ornamented by rows of narrow violet 
ribbon, and edged by a pretty pattern of em¬ 
broidery, while another and smaller puff below. 


Fig. 4.—Graceful cap, intended for full dress, 
of black lace, blonde, ribbon, and a single rose, 
with the foliage powdered with gold, to tlie 
right. 

Fig. 5.—Fichu for summer wear, suited to 
dinner or evening dress ; it is quite as graceful, 
and a newer shape than the favorite Marie An- 

Fig. 6. 



terminates in a ruff, held to the wrist by an 
elastic. Bow of broad velvet ribbon on the 
upper i^uff. 


Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 8.—Square herthe cape, to 
be worn witli a low corsage; it 
is composed of narrow rows of 
inserting, and edged by two 
frills. Bows of narrow velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—Wristlet made of nar¬ 
row colored ribbon, black velvet, 
and lace. An elastic cord is 
sewed inside, which makes it 
cling to the wrist. 


Fig. 9. 


REDUCED PATTERN OF A 
CORSAGE WITHOUT THE 
BASQUE. 

The points behind and before 
are quite long. The sleeves, 
sewed to the armhole in large 
plaits, are finished with a jockey, 
which should be trimmed as the 
rest of the dress. 
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THE ZOUAVE JACKET, FOE DINNER OR EVENING 
DRESS. TWO DESIGNS. , 

Material .—Lyons velvet or cashmere, embroidered with gold, or any 
other embroidery. Worn open from the throat, d la Zouave, displaying 
a white silk or muslin vest underneath. 


two skeins of black ; one skein of shaded 
green; six strings of German 0 P beads; 
four strings of crystal white; a small glass 
preserve dish, of oblong shape ; and a com¬ 
mon glass ink bottle, such as is used in 
desks. 



Cut a square of tlie canvas, and 
overcast the edges; double it in 
four, so as to form the centre stitcli, 
which stitch dot with ink •, count 
across the short way of the canvas— 
from this centre stitch twenty-three 
stitches each way; run a black tliread 
on each side to mark this number of 
stitches (forty-seven in all). 

Count twenty-nine stitches on each 
side the centre-stitch in the long way 
of the canvas ; mark the terminations 
of these stitches the same (fifty-nine 
stitches in this way). The piece of 
canvas will now be marked forty- 
seven by fifty-nine stitches. 

Count sixteen clear stitches from 
this black line all round, and run a 
thread ; now double the edges of the 
canvas round to within two threads 
of this outside line. 

Fill in the centre, across the short¬ 
est way, in tent stitch, with green 
shaded wool, first cutting the wool 
into lengths in the centre of darkest 
and lightest shade, so that when 
worked in rows, if the needleful of 
wool terminates with a light end, 
commence again with a light end, and the same 
with a dark end. 

There are now sixteen rows outside this 
centre. Work in same stitch, and with darkest 
scarlet, two rows round the centre; then with 
military scarlet two rows ; then two rows with 
full rose-color, and four with lightest rose ; 
then two rows with next rose-color, two rows 
military scarlet, two rows darkest shade. This 
finishes the centre. Now work two rows of 
black round. 

In the border of heads, with doubled No. 20 
thread 6 wt beads. Then 1 wt, turn back, slip 
the second wt; then 1 blue slip through wt; 
thread another blue ; slip through last wt. T 
(or turn on reverse side), *wt through blue, 
blue through blue, blue through wt; T, wt 
through blue, blue through blue, blue through 
wt; T (repeat from * till there are 5 wt beads 
on each side) ; then T, 1 wt through blue for 
3 times ; T, 1 wt through wt 3 times. This 
forms a square. Tliread 1 blue bead; then 
make another square the same, without cutting 
off the cotton {the blue bead is simply the connec-^ 


A MAT FOR AN INKSTAND. 

{See blue plate in front of Book.) 

Materials.—One reel of No. 20 cotton ; twelve inches 
of Penelope canvas, that has twelve double threads to 
the inch (that is twelve stitches); one yard of scarlet 
rolio; two skeins each of four shades of scarlet wool; 
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i'ion hetiveen the two squares). Observe, all the 
squares are made without cutting off the cotton, 
as when the latter is used up, join on another 
double needleful by first threading the needle, 
then tying the ends together with a weaver’s 
knot. Make 5 of these diamonds ; then fasten 
off; then 5 more. These are sewn on to the 
sides ; then 2 more for each end, taking care to 
liave the blue bead between each square. To 
make up the mat, turn it the wrong side down¬ 
wards on a piece of wood, a box, or table, and 


nail it round the four sides. Let the nails be 
only slightly driven tn, that they may be easily 
removed with the lingers ; hut have the mat evenly 
stretched. Now brush some tolerably strong 
gum-water over the back, and, when dry, give 
another coat of gum. When this last is dry, 
remove the mat, tack the edges of canvas down 
at the back, line the back with green cambric, 
press the edges with a hot iron, sew the roli*^ 
round, then sew on the beads, fastening them 
well at the corners. 


CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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NETTED TIDY. 



The materials for the tidy should be crochet 
cotton, No. 4, for netting, and thin knitting 
cotton. No. 4, for darning the pattern, with a 
bone mesh, No. 7. It is done in the simplest 
stitch of all, namely, diamond netting, in which 
the requisite number of stitches are made on a 


foundation in the first place, and then simply 
worked backwards and forwards. In darning, 
all the work should be pursued in one direction, 
unless when the pattern radiates from a centre, 
in which case the threads must follow the 
design. 
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CROCHET FLOWERS. 

HAWTHORN ; OR, MAY FLOWER. 

This flowor may be made in wliite, but it 
\ooRs more natural when done in a very pale, 
delicate shade of pink, split wool. The centre 
is composed of twelve or fifteen small stamens, 
tipped with a brownish red. These are sold by 
the manufacturers of artificial flower materials 
at a very trifling charge. 

Flowers.— Make first a small ring of wire, 
hy folding a bit of wire in the middle and 
twisting the ends together two or three times, 
cut off one end of the wire ; take a length of 
the split wool, make a loop with it on the cro¬ 
chet-needle, and work a plain stitch of crochet 
on the ring. Then work four long stitches in 
succession, also on the ring, and continue to 
make one plain and four long stitches four 
times more, forming altogether five small round 
petals ; break off the wool some distance from 
the work ; place the stamen in the centre of 
the flower, twist the ring quite close, and, with 
a piece of green silk split, or very fine floss 
silk, tie the ends of wool to the stem, cut off 
the wool, and cover about two inches of the 
stalk with the same silk. 

About ten or twelve of these flowers will 
form a full bunch ; all the little stalks (though 
of different lengths) must be placed together. 

Leaf. —Make a chain of seven stitches, and 
work round it a row of double crochet, with a 
pretty yellow shade of green, lighter than that 
used for the chain | a wire must be worked in 
the edge, and in mounting the leaves place three 
together, covering the stalk with split wool. 

PRIMROSE. 

Three shades of yellow split wool will be 
needed for this flower; the darkest shade should 
be almost of an orange tint; or one shade of 
yellow and two of lilac may be used, if pre¬ 
ferred. 

Make a small ring of wire, as for the May, 
and work five stitches of double crochet in the 
ring with the darkest shade of yellow wool; 
break off the wool, and, if making the yellow 
primrose, take the second dark shade of yel¬ 
low; or if the lilac, the darker of the two 
shades. Work in each of the five loops just 
made one plain stitch, four long stitches, and 
one plain stitch. For the next round, take a 
lighter shade of color, and work a stitch of 
double crochet in every loop of the preceding 
round, except between the petals, when one 
plain stitch will be required. A wire must be 
worked in the edge. This number of rows will 


be suflicient for the common primrose, but the 
larger species will require another row of double 
crochet, in a very pale, delicate color. 

Leaf.— Make a chain of thirty or thirty-six 
stitches, with a very light shade of green Ber¬ 
lin wool, not split; work all round the chain 
with a deeper shade of green split wool, making 
the first six stitches and the last six in double 
crochet; all the rest must be done in long 
stitch ; three stitches being worked in the top 
loop ; a' wire to be worked in the edge. In 
order to give more width to the leaf, a second 
round must be worked exactly like the last, 
with a still deeper shade of green, putting a 
wire also in the edge, and covering the stem 
with wool. 
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BEAIDING PATTEEN FOE BOY’S TUNIC. 



Tins pattern is done in two sorts of braid, tlie 
one being wide, and the other very narrow. The 
broad is first laid down, being carried under and 
over alternately, so as to form a chain; the 


narrow braid is then added at each edge of the 
broad, exactly in the same way, which com¬ 
pletes the pattern. 


PATCHWORK. 
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ARTICLES FOR FANCY FAIRS. 

WAFER BASKETS. 

Make a basket of Bristol-paper, of any shape 
you please, as Fig. 1, for instance; then, with 
good wafers, of different colors, form stars in 
the following manner, to decorate them : Cut a 
wafer in halves, wet the straight edge of one 
of them, and stick it directly across the centre 
of a whole wafer; divide others into quarters, 
and fasten six of such quarters to the whole 
wafer, in the same manner as the half one, at 


equal distances, so as to form a star of eight 
rays. (Fig. 2.) When a sufficient quantity of 
stars are made, wet the bottoms of the whole 
wafers, and arrange them with taste on the 
basket, so that the exterior of it may be nearly 
covered. (Fig. 3.) A handle may be formed of 
a strip of Bristol-paper decorated in the same 
manner, or, rather, with small rosettes of nar¬ 
row ribbons, of various colors, if it be intended 
to be handled. (Fig. 3.) 

FEATHER BASKETS. 

Take the quill feathers of any bird whose 
plumage is variegated or beautiful—for in¬ 
stance, that of the pheasant; remove the bot¬ 
tom or quill parts, and introduce the feathers 
to a piece of pasteboard pierced 
for their reception, and cut to 
whatever form you may think 
fit; bend a piece of wire into the 
same form, but rather lai’ger than 
the bottom ; fix the ends together, and fasten 
the feathers to it at regular distances from each 
other. A handle of wire or pasteboard, covered 
with a portion of skin with the feathers on it, 
may be added. The basket should be lined 
with colored silk or gold paper. 

LAVENDER FAGOTS. 

For making these, the lavender should be 
procured before the flower is blown, and used 
while the stalks are fresh and green, otherwise 
they will break in making up. About twenty 
heads of lavender should be placed evenly to¬ 
gether, the leaves and small buds that grow 
beneath the head having been first removed. 
One end of a narrow ribbon, of any bright 
color, should be tied round the whole tightly. 





close under the heads, so as to form a bow, 
and leaving the remainder of the ribbon about 
a yard long. The stalks are then to be bent 
backwards over the heads of lavender, and the 
ribbon, being first doubled or folded over to 
make it narrower, must be wound round the 
fagot spirally, passing it alternately over two 
stalks and under the next two, until the heads 
are covered; the end of the ribbon is then cut 
off and fastened in among the heads, by tying 
another ribbon in a bow round the stalks, 
which should be cut off about two inches below 
the last bow. (Fig. 1.) 

A plain description of 
lavender fagot is made 
by simply tying the 
heads as before, bend¬ 
ing the stalks over, 
placing them regularly round the heads, and 
tying the ends together, but omitting the spiral 
ribbon. (Fig. 2.) It is usual to make up a 
quantity of these fagots with variously colored 
ribbons, and to place them in ornamental 
baskets of glass or moss. 



FEATHER SCREENS. 

These screens are composed of the wings of 
birds, and, if the plumage be selected with 
taste, are superior to almost every other de¬ 
scription of screen. The first process in form¬ 
ing the screen is, to cut, with a sharp pair of 
scissors, through the skin in the inside of the 
wing, in the direction of the bones. The skin 
is then to be turned carefully back from the 
shoulder to the second joint; but the bones 
composing the part above that are so small, 
and the skin adheres so closely to them, that 
it is necessary to detach them 
at the first joint, and remove 
them with the flesh. The 
skin is then to be stretched 
straight upon a board, with 
a weight placed upon it. 

The same process must be 
gone through with the sister 
wing. When perfectly dry, 
place their straight edges in 
close contact, and sew the skins, as far as the 
second joints, together. If the skin should be 
thin, it will be requisite to inclose a strip of 
card-board, thin wood, or wire, in the place of 
the bones which have been taken out; these 
will not only keep the screen extended, but 
serve also as a firm substance to which the 
handles may be fixed. The seam and the 
place where the handles are inserted must be 
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concealed on both sides by stars of gold paper, 
or bows of ribbon ; but the most beautiful and 
apjiropriate ornaments for this purpose are 


circular, oval, or lozenge groups of feathers 
selected from the head or the breast of the 
bird to which the wings belonged. 


DESIGN FOR A SMOKING CAP. 
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A MAT FOR HOLDING A SMALL VASE OR 
GLASS FOR FLOWERS. 

{See engraving, page 104.) 

3f«<«riaZ5.—Three mvils of deep crimson or black silk 
velvet or cloth ; one bunch No. G steel beads ; four small 
bunches of chalk blue or torquoise beads of same size; 
one string of seed pearls ; two dozen curtain-rings ; one 
skein of drab-colored purse silk ; a little gum-water ; a 
camel’s hair brush ; a piece of dry white lead ; and one 
reel of No. 30 cotton. 

First draw the pattern olf on tracing or silver 
paper with pen and ink, then paste or tack this 
on some stiff writing or other white paper; then 
with a large pin prick the design througli, and 
let the pin-holes be quite close. Secure the 
pattern with two weights at opposite corners 
on to the velvet; tie the white lead in a muslin 
bag (neither too hard nor too loose) ; rub this 
over the pattern, when the dust of the wliite 
lead will pass through ; then carefully remove 
the paper pattern—the pattern underneath will 
be found perfect; then with camel’s hair brush 
and gum-water trace over tliis white lead pat¬ 
tern, and when dry it will be fit to work on. 
Tie a knot in the cotton, run the needle through 
the velvet at the bottom part of centre leaf of 
flowers where the stripe goes up the centre; 
thread six steel and seven blue beads, pass the 
needle down through the top of leaf, over the 
centre mark, and make a rather tight stitch, 
pass the needle up at the back, bring it through 
again by the side of the steel beads ; * thread 
five steel and seven blue beads, pass the needle 
down as before, bring it through by the side of 
last steel beads, thread four steel and six blue 
beads, pass the needle down again, bring it on 
the other side of the seven steel beads ; repeat 
from *, or, if more strings of beads are required, 
fill out the flower in the same way. For the 
leaves^ wliich are all of steel beads, thread as 
many beads as will go from the bottom of leaf 
to the top ; then make a tight stitch to secure 
the beads in their places; now work across 
the half of the leaf from the centre string to 
the outside, first of all witli one bead, then 
two, then three, and at the widest part of the 
leaf four beads only will be required; then 
decrease the number of beads to the top, and 
work down the other side of the leaf the same. 
The stems are of steel beads only. The round 
bud has a centre bead of pearl; after this is in, 
pass the needle up close by the pearl, thread 
two beads, pass the needle down through the 
outside mark or ring, and continue this all 
round the pearl. The centre of each flower 
has six pearls in it. When the embroidering 
of beads is finished, turn it on the wrong side 


and nail it sliglitly, but well stretched, on to a 
cover of a box or deal table ; then brush it 
over the back with strong gum-water, which 
will not run through unless too thin ; then, 
wlien dry, remove from the table, cut it round, 
leaving suflicient to turn in, tack this turning 
well round, and line the mat with a ])iece of 
silk the same color. For the border of ruujs ,— 
With the drab silk either crochet or work but¬ 
tonhole-stitch over each ring, and fasten off 
neatly and securely. With No. 30 cotton and 
a needle bring it through the right side of the 
crochet, thread six blue beads, and sew a stitch 
over the edge ; as each ring is complete, sew it 
on to the edge of the mat, and sew the rings 
together by the beads. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL OR MERINO. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 

Peaches. —The following is the best plan for preserv¬ 
ing peaches in cans;— 

Take the peaches, either just ripe or fully ripe—this 
does not matter; pare them, and, if you desire to pre¬ 
serve them whole, throw them into cold water as they 
are pared, to prevent them from losing color. When 
everytlung is ready, place them in the can, adding merely 
as much sugar to each layer as is suflicieut to render 
them palatable ; sot the can in a vessel containing hot 
water, and allow it to remain in boiling water until the 
fruit becomes heated through ; this will require, if a 
quart can be used, from twenty minutes to half an liour. 
The temperature required is about IGO^ F. A very little 
experience will enable any one to know the proper tem¬ 
perature. It is not possible to heat the contents of the 
can in this way above a temperature of 180'^, unless the 
cover is fastened down, which is not necessary ; but it 
is evident that it is desirable to subject them to as little 
heat as possible. When heated sulliciently, seal at once, 
by heating the cover, and pressing at once firmly into 
place, and allowing a weight suflicient to keep down 
tlie cover to remain upon it until the cement hardens. 
The proper temperature of the lid is easily and conve¬ 
niently ascertained by putting a piece of rosin about the 
size of a small pea on the cover, when it is put upon the 
stove; as soon as the rosin melts, the cover is ready to 
be put in place. This precaution is necessary, as the 
solder with which the parts of the lid are joined together 
easily melts. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use sugar in this pro¬ 
cess, but, as it assists in the preservation of the fruits, 
they can be sealed at a lower temperature than if it is 
not used. As sugar is used to render the fruits palatable, 
there can be no objection to using it when preparing the 
fruit for family use, as it will, in any case, be necessary, 
and there is no reason why the sugar should not be used 
before the can is sealed, as afterwards. 

If soft peaches are preferred, they should be cut up as 
if intended to be eaten with cream, and need not bo put 
into water. When ready, they should bo put into the 
cans and heated in the manner described above. It is 
not necessary to heat them in the cans, but a larger quan¬ 
tity may be more conveniently heated together, and put 
into the cans or jars while hot, and sealed. A Hat stew- 
pan, lined with porcelain, will be found well adapted to 
this purpose. It must, of course, not bo placed directly 
over the fire, but in a vessel of water, which is set di¬ 
rectly on the fire. By this means soft peaches may readily 
and certainly bo preserved for winter use, in such con¬ 
dition as scarcely to differ at all from the fresh peach. A 
most delicious dessert may thus bo secured, much more 
readily, and at less expense, and much more palatable 
than the ordinary preserve. This method of preserving 
fresh peaches has been fully tested during the summer, 
and may be relied upon. 

Another Way .—A lady of Philadelphia, whose peaches 
keep beautifully and retain much of their delicious flavor, 
takes half a pound of sugar to each pound of peaches. 
The sugar is put into a preserving-kettle, with half a 
pint of water to every pound of sugar, heated, and the 
surface skimmed. Into this syrup the peaches, after being 
pared, are placed, and boiled ten minutes. The peaches 
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are then put into the cans while hot, and immediately 
sealed up. 

Compote of Peaches. —Parc half a dozen ripe peaches, 
and stew them very softly from eighteen to twenty min¬ 
utes, keeping them often turned in a light syrup, made 
with five ounces of sugar and half a pint cf w^ater boiled 
together for ten minutes. Dish the fruit; reduce the 
syrup by quick boiling, pour it over the peaches, and 
serve them hot for a second-cour.se dish, or cold for des¬ 
sert. They should bo quite ripe, and will be found 
delicious dressed thus. A little lemon-juice may be 
added to the syrup, and the blanched kernels of two or 
three peach or apricot stones. 

Blackberries. —Preserve these as strawberries or cur¬ 
rants, either liquid, or jam, or jelly. Blackberry jelly 
or jam is au excellent medicine in summer complaints 
or dysentery. To make it, crush a quart of fully ripe 
blackberries with a pound of the best loaf-sugar ; put it 
over a gentle fire, and cook it until thick ; then put to it 
a gill of the best fourth-proof brandy ; stir it awhile pver 
the fire, then put it in pots. 

Blackberry Syrup.—M ake a simple .syrup of a pound 
of sugar to each pint of water; boil it until it is rich and 
thick ; then add to it as many pints of the expressed j nice 
of ripe blackberries as there are pounds of sugar; put 
half a nutmeg grated to each quart of the syrup; let it 
boil fifteen or twenty minutes, then add to it half a gill 
of fourth-proof brandy for each quart of syrup ; set it by 
to become cold ; then bottle it for use. A tablespoonful 
for a child, or a wineglass for an adult is a dose. 

Blackberry Wixe. —The following is said to be an ex¬ 
cellent receipt for the manufacture of superior wine from 
blackberries: Measure your berries and bruise them, tu 
every gallon adding one quart of boiling water; let the 
mixture stand tAventy-four liours, stirring occasionally ; 
then strain ofi* the liquor into a cask, to every gallon 
adding two pounds of sugar; cork tight, and let stand till 
following October, and you will have wine ready for 
use, without any farther straining or boiling, that will 
make lips smack as they never smacked, under similar 
influence, before. 

Blackberry axd Wixe Cordial. —Wo avail ourselves 
of the kindness of a friend to publi.sh the following ex¬ 
cellent receipt for making cordial. It is recommended 
as a delightful beverage, and an infallible specific for 
diarrhoea or ordinary disease of tho bowels:— 

Receipt. —To half a bushel of blackberries, well mashed, 
add a quarter of a pound of allspice, tAvo ounces of cin¬ 
namon, tAvo ounces of cloves ; pulverize well, mix, and 
boil sloAvly until properly done; then strain or squeeze 
tho juice through homespun or flannel, and add to each 
pint of tho juice one pound of loaf-sugar; boil again for 
some time, take it off, and, Avhile cooling, add half a 
gallon of best Cognac brandy. 

Dose.—For an adult, half a gill to a gill; for a child, a 
teaspoonful or more, according to ago. 

Presera’ed Grapes in Bunches.—T ake out the stones 
from tho grapes Avith a pin, breaking them as little as 
possible; boil some clarified sugar nearly to candy 
height, then put in suflicient grapes to cover tho bottom 
of tho preserving-pan, Avithout laying them on each 
other, and boil for five minutes, merely to extract all the 
juice , lay them in an earthen pan, and pour tho syrup 
over them ; cover Avith paper, and the next day boil tho 
syrup, skimming it aa'cII, for five minutes; put in the 
grapes, let them boil a minute or tAvo ; put them in pots, 
and pour tho syrap over them, after which tie down. 
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Brandt Grapes.— For this purpose the grapes should 
he iu large, close hunches, and quite ripe. Remove every 
grape that is the least shrivelled, or in any way defec¬ 
tive ; with a needle prick each grape in three places; 
have ready a sufficiency of douhlo-reflned loaf-sugar pow¬ 
dered and sifted; put some of the sugar into the bottom 
of the jars, then put in a hunch of gra pes, and cover all 
thickly with sugar, then another hunch, then more 
sugar, and so on till the jar is nearly full, finishing with 
a layer of sugar; then fill up to the top with the best 
white brandy; cover the jars as closely as possible, and 
set them away; they must not go over the fire; the 
grapes should he of the best quality, either white or 
purple. 

Grape JELLy. —Strip from their stalks some fine ripe 
black-cluster grapes, and stir them with a wooden spoon 
over a gentle fire until all have burst, and the juice flows 
freely from them; strain it off withont pressnre, and 
pass it through a jelly-bag, or through a twdce-folded 
mu.slin ; weigh and then boil it rapidly for twenty min¬ 
utes ; draw it from the fire, stir in it till dissolved, four¬ 
teen ounces of good sugar, roughly powdered, to each 
pound of juice, and boil the jelly quickly for fifteen 
minutes longer, keeping it constantly stirred, and per¬ 
fectly well skimmed. It will be very clear, and of a 
beautifnl pale rose-color. 

To Preserve Apricots, Peaches, and Green Gages 
IN Brandy. —The fruit must he gathered at its full size, 
but not too ripe ; wipe the fruit, and prick it full of holes 
with a flue needle; to two pounds of fruit put one pound 
of double-refined sugar and three pints of water; when 
it boils, put in the fruit, and boil it gently till tender, 
keeping the fruit under water; cover it close in the same 
pan one night; just give it a boil up next day, and lay 
the fruit on a dish to drain from the syrup; boil the 
syrup nearly half an hour; when almost cold, put the 
fruit in glass jars ; to one cup of syrup add one of brandy 
till full. 

Brandied Cherries. —Weigh the finest morellas; hav¬ 
ing cut oif half the stalk, prick them with a new needle, 
and drop them into a jar or a wide-mouthed bottle; 
pound three-quarters of their weight of sugar or white 
candy ; strew over, fill up with brandy, and tie a bladder 
over. 

Ql'inces Preserved Whole. —Pare and put them into 
a saucepan, with the parings at the top ; then fill it witli 
hard water; cover it close ; set it over a gentle fire till 
they turn reddish; let them stand till cold; put them 
into a clear, thick syrup ; boil them a few minutes; set 
them on one side till quite cold ; boil them again in the 
same manner; the next day boil them till they look clear; 
if tlie syrup is not thick enough, boil it more; when 
cold, put brandied paper over them. The quinces may 
be halved or quartered. 

Quince and Apple Jelly. —Cut small and core an 
equal weight of tart apples and quinces ; put the quinces 
in a preserving-kettle, with water to cover them, and 
boil till soft; add the apples, still keeping water to 
cover them, and boil till the whole is nearly a pulp; 
put the whole into a jelly-bag, aiid strain without 
pressing. 

Apple Jelly. —Apples make an excellent jelly. The 
process is as follows: They are pared, quartered, and the 
core completely removed, and put into a pot without 
v/ater, closely covered, and put into an oven or over a 
fire. When pretty well stewed, the j nice is to be squeezed 
out through a cloth, to Avhich a little white of an egg is 


added, and then the sugar; skim it previous to boiling, 
then reduce it to a proper consistency, and an excellent 
jelly 'will be the product. 

Apple Jelly in Moulds. —Peel and core juicy apples, 
and boil two pounds of them with half a pint of water 
to a pulp ; pass it through a sieve ; add three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf-sugar, the juice of one lemon, and one. 
ounce of isinglass, dissolved in very little water; mix 
together, strain, and pour into moulds. 

Apple SIarmalade.—To make apple marmalade, boil 
some apples with the peel on them until they are per¬ 
fectly soft, which may be known by pressing them be¬ 
tween the thumb and fingers ; then remove them from 
the fire, and throw them into cold water; pare them; 
place them on a sieve, and press the pulp from the cores ; 
the pulp, w’hich has passed through a sieve, place in a 
stewpau, and sot the pan on the fire long enough to re¬ 
move the moisture, so that the pulp may become rather 
thick ; take an equal quantity, in weight, of lump-sugar 
as of pulp ; clarify the sugar, and boil it to a good syrup ; 
add the pulp to it, and stir them well together with a 
good .spatula or wooden spoon; place them on a fire ; and 
as soon as they begin to boil, remove them. The process 
is completed. When the marmalade has become a little 
cool, put it into pots, but do not cover the pots until it is 
quite cool. 

Preserved Citron-Melons. Take some fine citron- 
melons ; pare, core, and cut them into slices. Then weigh 
them; and, to every six pounds of melon, allow six 
pounds of the best double-refined loaf-sugar; and the 
juice and yellow rind (pared off very thin) of four largo, 
fresh lemons; also, half a pound of race-ginger. 

Put the slices of melon into a pre.serving-kettle, and 
boil them half an hour, or more, till they look quite 
clear, and are so tender that a broom-twig will pierce 
through them. Then drain them ; lay them iu a broad 
pan of cold water ; cover them ; and let them stand all 
night. In the morning, tie the race-ginger in a thin 
muslin cloth, and boil it in three pints of clear spring 
or pump-water, till the water is highly flavored. Then 
take out the bag of ginger. Having broken up the sugar, 
put it into a clean preserving-kettle, and pour the gin¬ 
ger-water over it. When the sugar is all melted, set it 
over the fire; put in the yellow peel of the lemons ; and 
boil and skim it till no more scum rises. Then remove 
the lemon-peel; put in the sliced citrons, and the juice 
of the lemons; and boil them iu the syrup till all the 
slices are quite transparent, and so soft that a straw will 
go through them; but do not allow them to break. 
When quite done, put the slices (while still warm) into 
wide-mouthed glass or white-ware jars, and gently pour 
on the syrup. Lay inside of each jar, upon the top of 
the syrup, a double white tissue-paper, cut exactly to fit 
the surface. Put on the lids of the jars, and paste thick 
paper over them. This will be found a delicious sweet¬ 
meat, equal to any imported from the West Indies, and 
far less expensive. 

SAVORY PIES, PATTIES, ETC. 

General Directions. —There are few articles of cook¬ 
ery more generally liked than savory pies, if properly 
made, and they may be made so of a great variety of 
things. Some are best eaten when cold, and in that case 
there should bo no suet put into any forcemeat that is 
used with them. If the pie is either made of meat that 
will take more dressing, to make it extremely tender, 
than the baking of the crust will allow, or if it is to be 
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served in an earthen pie-dish, the meat, if beef, must he 
previously stewed. 

Beef, Muttox, ok Lamb Pie.— Take three pounds of 
the veiny piece of heef that has fat and lean, or of the 
chops from a loin or neck of mutton; wash it, and season 
it with salt, pepper, mace, and allspice in fine powder, 
rubbing them well in, adding a very little onion or 
shalot chopped, and, if approved, a few pickled mush¬ 
rooms. Set it by the side of a slow fire, in a stewpot 
that will just hold it; put to it a piece of butter, about 
two ounces, and cover it quite close; let it just simmer 
in its OAvn steam till it commences to shrink. When it 
is cold, add more seasoning, forcemeat, and boiled eggs, 
and, if it is in a dish, put some gravy to it before baking; 
but if it is only in crust, do not put the gravy till after 
it is cold and in jelly. Cover with common short crust 
or puff paste. Forcemeat may bo put both under and 
over the meat, if preferred to balls. 

Beef-steak Pie. —Prepare the steaks by cutting into 
long strips, and, when seasoned as above, and rolled 
with fat in each, put them in a dish with paste round 
the edges; put a little water or gravy in the dish, and 
cover it with a good short crust or puff paste, which 
must be pressed down upon that part round the edge. 
A few oysters mixed with the beef are a great improve¬ 
ment, adding their liquor to the water or gravy. 

Teal Pie.— Take some slices of a knuckle of veal, lay 
them at the bottom of a pie-dish, with alternate layers 
of ham or bacon ; season between each layer with pepper, 
salt, and portions of hard-boiled eggs cut in slices, be¬ 
tween the meat; fill up the dish in this way, then pour 
in some gravy made from the bones, with a little mush¬ 
room catsup and a very small quantity of sauce; cover 
with short crust or good puft' paste, and bake. 

A Richer \ eal Pie. —Cut steaks from a knuckle of 
veal; season them wjth pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a 
very little clove in powder; slice two sweetbreads, and 
season them in the same manner; lay a puff paste on 
the ledge of the dish ; then put the meat, yolks of hard 
eggs, the sweetbreads, and some oysters, up to the top 
of the dish ; lay over the whole some very thin slices of 
ham, and half fill the dish with stock made from the 
bones; cover, and, when it is taken out of the oven, 
pour in at the top, through a funnel, a few spoonfuls of 
good veal gravy and some cream, to fill up; but first 
boil it up with a teaspoonful of flour. 

Veal or Chicken and Parsley Pie.— Cut some slices 
from the leg or neck of veal—if the leg, from about the 
knuckle; season them with salt; scald some parsley 
that is picked from the stems, and squeeze it dry ; cut it 
a little, and lay it at the bottom of the dish; then put 
the meat, and so on, in layers; fill the dish with good 
stock, or gravy, seasoned, but not so high as to touch 
the crust; cover it with short crust or puff paste, and 
bake. Chicken may be cut up skinned, and made in the 
same way. 

Chicken, Rook, or Rabbit Pie.— Cut up two young 
fowls; season with white pepper, salt, a little mace, 
and nutmeg, all in the finest powder, and also a little 
Cayenne. Put the chicken, slices of liara, or fresh gam¬ 
mon of bacon, forcemeat balls, and hard eggs by turns 
in layers; if it is to be baked in a dish, put a little 
water, but none if in a raised crust. By the time it re¬ 
turns from the oven, have ready a gravy made of the 
knuckle of veal, or from a bit of the scrag with some 
shank-bones of mutton, seasoned with herbs, onion.s, 
mace, and white pepper ; put as much gravy as will fill 


the pic-dish ; but if made with a raised crust, the gravy 
must be put in cold as jelly, clarifying it with the whites 
of two eggs, after taking away the meat, and straining 
it througli a fine lawn sieve. When vubhits are used, 
instead of chicken, the legs must be cut short, and the 
ribs must not go in, but will help to make the gravy. 

Green Goose Pie. —Bono two young green geese of a 
good size, but first take away every plug and singe them 
nicely; wash them clean, and season them high with 
salt, pepper, mace, and allspice; put one inside the 
other, and press them as close as you can, drawing the 
legs inwards ; put a good deal of butter over them, and 
bake them either with or without crust; if the latter, a 
cover to the dish must fit close, to keep in the steam. It 
will keep long. Put on a short crust or puff paste. 

Giblet Pie.— After very nicely cleauiug geese or duck 
giblets, stew them with a small quantity of water, onion, 
black pepper, and a bunch of sweet herbs, till nearly 
done; let them grow cold, and, if not enough to fill the 
dish, lay a beef, veal, or two or three mutton steaks at 
bottom ; put the liquor of the stew in the dish with the 
above, and cover with short crust or puff paste. When 
the pie is baked, pour into it a large teacupful of cream. 
Sliced potatoes added to it eat extremely well, and some 
people add to it slices of apple. 

BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of faro are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can bo varied to suit themselves. 

August. 

Chicken pie. 

Potatoes. Stewed cucumbers. 

Smoked tongue. 

Maccaroui pudding. 

Black-currant tart. 

Boiled ham. 

Potatoes. Stewed peas. 

Lamb cutlets. 

Strawberry soufild. 

Stewed currants. 

VEGETABLES, ETC. 

To Cook Asparagus.- Cut the white stalks off about 
six inches from the head, soak them in cold water, tie 
them in thick bundles, and boil them rather quickly. 
Bo careful not to overboil them, as the heads will then 
be broken. Toast a slice of bread brown on both sides, 
dip it in the water, and lay it in the dish. When the 
asparagus is done, lay it upon the toast, leaving the 
white ends outwards each way. Pour melted butter 
over the toast and green parts of asparagus. 

To Cook Tomatoes as a Vegetable. —Cut as many 
tomatoes in half as will make a dish ; put them into a 
baking dish, with a lump of butter and some pepper and 
salt. Bake them until soft, and then dish up hot. 

To Pickle Red Cabbage. —Cut the cabbage across in 
very thin slices, lay it on a large dish, sprinkle a great 
deal of salt over it, and covei with another dish. Let 
it stand twenty-four horn's, put it to drain, then put it 
into a jar Take vinegar suflicient to cover it, a little 
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mace, cloves, and black peppercorns bruised, also cochi¬ 
neal bruised fine. Boil up together, let it stand till cold, 
and then put over the cabbage, and tie the jars down 
with leather or skin. 

SuMMKR Salads. —Put into a dish the well blanched 
leaves of lettuce, which should be freed from water. Mix 
a little salt and pepper with a few drops of tarragon 
vinegar; put this over the lettuce, and add vinegar and 
oil in the proportion of rather more than two spoonfuls 
of vinegar to one of oil. The same mixture will be suit¬ 
able for mustard and cress with spring radishes, or for 
sliced cucumber, with or without onion. Salads are 
better when prepared just before using; or they should 
be kept in a very cool place. 

Pickled Mushrooms. —First pick one quart of small 
button mushrooms; cut off the stalks and wash them 
well; then strain them througli a sieve. Secondly, have 
ready a basin with a few spoonfuls of vinegar and water; 
take a small piece of flannel, damp it, and sprinkle a 
little fine loaf-sugar or salt, rub a few of the mushrooms 
in the flannel separately and lightly until well cleansed-; 
when they are done, drain them. Thirdly, take one gill 
of white vinegar in a stewpan, with six blades of mace ; 
when it boils, throw in the mushrooms, and cover them 
close, shake them occasionally from six to ton minutes, 
then put them on a dish till cold, pack them close in 
bottles, and fill up with French white vinegar (previ¬ 
ously boiled and cold); add a spoonful of fine oil, and 
cork them. Previous to using for sauce, wash tlicm well 
in lukewarm water. 

To Make a Superior Peas Pudding. —Take about 
three-quarters of a pint of split peas, and put them into 
a pint basin; tie a cloth loosely over them (to give room 
to swell); put them into boiling watei', and let them boil 
two hours; then take them up, untie them, and add an 
egg beaten up, a little butter, with salt and pepper ; then 
beat up; tie up again, and place them in the water to 
boil for about twenty minutes more ; you will then have 
a well flavored and a nice shaped pudding. 

For Soup. —Let the peas be placed in a clotli, and put 
into boiling water, as above ; when boiled for one hour, 
let them be untied, and turned into the liquor intended 
for soup. 

If the above metliods bo adopted they will repay the 
extra trouble taken. 

Peas should not at any time bo soaked or put into 
cold water; it not only hardens them, but takes away 
their flavor also, unless the water in which they are 
soaked be used to make the soup with. 

In like manner, if rice .be put into boiling water, it 
will boil in twenty minutes or half an hour. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Receipt fob Indelible Marking Ink. —One drachm 
and a half of nitrate of silver, one ounce of distilled 
water, half an ounce of strong mucilage of gum-Arabic, 
three-quarters of a drachm of liquid ammonia; mix the 
above in a clean glass bottle, cork tightly, and keep in 
a dark place till dissolved, and ever afterwards. Dire.c- 
tions for use. —Shake the bottle, then dip a clean quill 
pen in the ink, and write or draw what you require on 
the article; immediately hold it close to the fire (with¬ 
out scorching), or pass a hot iron over it, and it will 
become a deep and indelible black, indestructible by 
either time or acids of any description. 

To Make Light Materials FiBEPROOF.—Cotton and 
linen fabrics prepared with a solution of borax, phos¬ 


phate of soda, or sal-ammoniac, may bo placed in con¬ 
tact with ignited bodies without their suffering active 
combustion or bursting into a flame. These substances 
act by forming a species of glaze on the surface of the 
fibres, which excludes them from the air. The addition 
of about an ounce of alum or sal-ammoniac to the last 
water used to rinse a lady’s dress or a sot of bed-furni¬ 
ture, or a less quantity added to the starch used to stiffen 
them, renders them uninflammable, or at least so little 
combustible that they will not readily take fire. Chloride 
of zinc is, however, the most active incombustible agent 
in such cases, and will render a lady’s dress quite secure 
from the ravages of fire. Paper, wood, and other mate¬ 
rials may bo rendered incombustible by soaking them 
in any of the above solutions. 

How TO Make Yeast. —Boil one pound of good flour, 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt in 
two gallons of water, for one hour. When milk-warm, 
bottle it and cork it close. It will be ready for use in 
twenty-four hours. One pint of this yeast will make 
eighteen pounds of broad. 

To Remove Grease from Boards, and to Whiten 
Them. —Boards may bo made free from grease in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: Dissolve a small quantity of fuller’s 
earth in hot water (as much as will bring it into the 
consistency of a thick paste); when cold, thickly cover 
the greased part or parts with it, and let it remain so 
for a few hours, then scour it well with cold water. 
This operation has sometimes to bo repeated. To whiten 
boards, you must scour them well with a mixture of 
sand, lime, and soft soap, and afterwards dry them with 
a clean cloth. 

Artificial Coral. —This may be employed for form¬ 
ing grottos and for similar ornamentation. To two 
drachms of vermilion add one ounce of resin, and melt 
them together. Have ready the branches or twigs peeled 
and dried, and paint them over with this mixture while 
hot. The twigs being covered, hold them over a gentle 
fire, turning them round till they are perfectly covered 
and smooth. White coral may also bo made with wliite 
lead, and black with lampblack, mixed with resin. 
When irregular branches are required, the sprays of an 
old black thorn are best adapted for the purpose; and 
for regular branches the young shoots of the elm are 
most suitable. Cinders, stones, or any other materials 
may be dipped into the mixture, and made to assume 
the appearance of coral. 

For Washing Muslin or Printed Dres3e.s.— Boil soap 
and make starch according to your number of dresses. 
With soft cold water make up a lather in two tubs. 
Wash one dress first in one, then in the other, and put 
into a tub of clean hard water, where it may be till your 
other drosses are washed. When well rinsed, put a 
good handful of salt with the starch in the last water, 
and hang to dry in the shade. 

To Prevent Children’s Clothe.s Taking Fire. —So 
many lamentable accidents, with loss of life, occurring 
from fire, we remind our readers that, for the preserva¬ 
tion of children from that calamity, their clothes, after 
washing, should bo rinsed in W'ater in which a small 
quantity of saltpetre (nitre) has been dissolved. This 
improves the appearance, and renders linen and cotton 
garments proof against blaze. The same plan should 
bo adopted with window and bod-curtains. 

Horseradish Sauce. —Grate or scrape finely a stick of 
horseradish ; mix with it as much vinegar as will cover 
it, and add a teaspoonful of sugar and a little salt. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

Immortal Art! where’er the rounded sky 
Bends o’er the cradle where thy children lie, 

Their home is earth, their herald every tongue. 

0. Holmes. 

The annual exhibition of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts is a season of great pleasure to the admirers 
of the beautiful. This year, the spacious and elegant 
Galleries are hung with many new specimens of the 
works of Genius, in design and in the art of coloring, 
that mark a favorable era of improvement in the pro¬ 
fession. 

We will not enter into a profitless detail of the various 
pictures already familiar to people of taste. Those who 
have visited these Galleries know that the Academy 
possesses a rich galaxy of the star pictures of modern 
European artists, and some fine specimens of the Old 
Masters. These we pass over, and only advert to a few 
novelties, such as deserve to be treasured till they shall 
become old. 

Among these new pictures, the charming Landscapes 
of Paul Weber are very attractive. We regret to hear 
lie is to leave our country soon ; he has certainly stimu¬ 
lated the art of landscape painting by liis example and 
his instructions. 

There is a beautiful landscape—“ The Valley of the 
Yumuri,” (Cuba)—by E. P. Lewis. This young artist, 
of whom Philadelphia may well be proud, is evidently 
making great progress, and there are portions of this 
picture—that of the arched pathway through the bright 
foliage, whore the travellers are reposing—that show 
remarkable powers of delineating nature. 

The portraits of the two celebrated Artists, Sir. Peale 
and Mr. Sulley, in which the two old friends have mu¬ 
tually depicted each other, are not only capital likenesses, 
but exquisite paintings, and show that Genius gives the 
fervor of youth to the frosts of age. 

There is also a remarkable landscape by Richards — 
“ Souvenir de Italia”—that looks like a poet’s dream, in 
its beautiful radiance that invests old ruins with n^w 
charms. 

And, hung in an obscure corner of the South Gallery, 
you will find a gem of a picture in miniature size, enti¬ 
tled “Breaking Away.” The name of the painter, Jno. 
A. Hows, of New York, is not on the catalogue ; probably 
this exquisite gem has been contributed since the Gal¬ 
lery opened. But study it, and you will be repaid by a 
scene of beauty. 

Among pictures of all kinds, we would notice “ Irish 
Courtship” and “Master’s Out,” both excellent speci¬ 
mens of humor and finished execution. 

The specimens of Sculpture by Broome, Bailey, and 
Stanch will attract de.served admiration. The art of 
Sculpture seems to belong to America, so much talent 
has shown itself in this department of the Fine Arts. 
Three American young ladies are now in Rome, engaged 
as Sculptors. Miss Harriot Hosmer’s name is well known; 
she has already gained a wide fume for lier finished 
specimens of the art. The other two. Miss Lander and 
Miss Stebbins, are, also, allowed to possess talents of a 
high order. 


The Philadelphia Academy has a School of the Fine 
Arts* connected with it, which has arrived at a very 
encouraging state. Students of Art, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, now come from all parts of the Union to 
enjoy the facilities for improvement and acquirement 
here afforded them. The students are instructed by very 
competent artists, and the progress made is it.self an 
oulogium on the Institution. The classes enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of excellent lectures on Anatomy, without a 
knowledge of which it is impossible either to draw or 
model correctly man or animals. We look forward to 
the day when this school shall send forth artists that 
will make Philadelphia known everywhere as a seat of 
Art. Not that we wish to have our young ladies be¬ 
come painters or sculptors ; there are very few who have 
the concentrated genius that drives them to such a 
profession, and we do not think those who are thus 
impelled are to be envied or imitated by the mere lovers 
of art. Still, there are many advantages in the study, 
when it is not allowed to be the engrossing pursuit of 
life. The taste for art is a triumph over the material 
instincts of our nature. Some animals have mechanical 
skill and industry, oven to rival human ingenuity ; but 
the Genius that gives birth to art is human only. And 
then the knowledge of High Art is a refining and noble 
acquirement. Its language is universal. The power of 
truth.s, which charm by the beauty in which they are 
clothed from the hand of Art, is felt by all cultivated 
minds. 

It seems a waste of time and money, to say nothing of 
the ridiculous position in which Americans appear, when 
our citizens go to Italy, where the Fine Arts are the chief 
attraction, knowing little and caring less for the pictures 
that make the wealth of Italy. A gentleman of Boston 
tells the following anecdote; He was in Venice, in the 
church of Santa Maria della Salute, when a large party 
of Americans entered, composed of the usual travelling 
elements—masters and misses, grown-up children, pa¬ 
rents still in the vigor of life, and young men fresh from 
college, all under the charge of a. valet de place, whom 
they were evidently urging to “do up the sights” in the 
most expeditious manner possible. They passed through 
the sacristy without once noticing the paintings on the 
ceiling; turned away in disgust from Tintoretto ; hurried 
into the church ; paused a moment before some flashy 
modern trick of art; and in five minutes had made the 
tour of a building which contains enough, if properly 
studied, to have occupied them for weeks. And this is 
the way the majority of American tourists show their 
appreciation of Art. A better time is coming. 

PROPHETESS OR PREACHER. 

Tho.se who have read “Adam Bede”—and those who 
have not are to bo envied for that pleasure yet in store- 
must well remember the delicate portraiture of Dinah 
Morri.s, the young and lovely Methodist preacher, or 
prophetess. Perhaps there has never been so successful 
an effort as this to show woman in the solemn and 

* This school is free from cost to professors and stu¬ 
dents of Art. 
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public oflice of religious instructress. We usually con¬ 
nect ideas of unlovely or elderly womanhood with this 
outward manifestation of zeal, or else some peculiarities 
of doctrine, like the Quakers, or political figment, like 
that of “Woman’s Rights,” with such displays. 

Miss Evans shows us the young Dinah Morri.s, as she 
looked when she stood up in a cart for a pulpit, and 
meekly and tranquilly turned her gray eyes, “that 
seemed to be shedding love, rather than making observa¬ 
tions ; they had the liquid look that tells the mind is 
full of what it has to give out, rather than impressed 
by external objects.” Then, her face, in the sober light 
of the setting sun, seemed in its delicate coloring like 
flowers at evening. “ It was a small, oval face, of a 
uniform, transparent whiteness, with an egglike line of 
cheek and chin, a full but firm mouth, a delicate nostril, 
and a low, perpendicular brow, surmounted by a rising 
arch of parting between smooth locks of pale reddish 
auburn hair; the eyebrows, of the same color as the 
hair, were perfectly horizontal and firmly pencilled; 
the eyelashes, though no darker, were long and abund¬ 
ant. It was one of those fiices that make one think of 
white flowers with light touches of color on their 
petals.” And that white, sweet face indicated a heart 
as pure and warm as the tears of angels. Yes, Dinah 
has made piety, if not public teaching, lovely in the 
young. 

Miss Marsh, the lady who has for somoi years past 
taken a leading part in missionary teachings among the 
poorest of the laboring classes in and around London, 
is thus described by a gentleman of New York, who has 
lately visited England:— 

“ I had the great pleasure of attending one of Sliss 
Marsh’s meetings, and heard her address the working 
men. It was held in a large shop beneath the railway 
arch. The place was crowded, and had a sprinkling of 
those who were not working men and their wives. We 
were admitted by the favor of Rev. Mr. Fleming, at 
whoso house she stopped. Miss Marsh is a noble, fine- 
looking woman. The first sentence she uttered, which 
was only thanking them for their attendance, was ac¬ 
companied with such power that two men near us were 
completely overcome. She prayed the second time before 
speaking, also closed with prayer and the benediction. 

“ She does not speak in churches, but in shops, barns, 
and such places. She presses upon the audience a pre¬ 
sent salvation. She sits while speaking. Her language 
is beautiful, but simple, and very persuasive. Oh, it 
was a great treat to bo permitted to listen to her. Her 
principal field of usefulness is among the young men of 
the navy and the working men. The night before, she 
addres.sed seven hundred young men of the navy at 
Portsmouth. She is engaged for throe weeks to come. 
Women arc doing a great work in this day.” 

THE SEWING MACHINE. 

We promised, in our last editorial, to give further 
particuiars concerning this truly philanthropical inven¬ 
tion. We now propo.se to give “facts and figures” that 
will establish the excollcnco of the machine. The fol¬ 
lowing summary may bo relied upon :— 

The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Company 
has prepared tables show’ing, by actual experiment of 
four difieront workers, the time required to stitch each 
part of a garment by hand and with their Sowing 

* Wheeler Si Wilson, .005 Broadway, Now York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Machines. The superiority of the work done by the 
Machine, and the healthfulness of the employment, arc 


advantages quite as groat as the saving of time. Sub¬ 
joined is a summary of several of the tables:— 

BY MACHINE. BY HAND. 

Hours. Min. Hours. Min. 

Gentlemen’s shirts 

. 1 

IG 

14 

26 

Frock coats . 

2 

3.3 

16 

3.) 

Satin vests . 

’. 1 

14 

7 

10 

Linen vests . 

. 0 

48 

5 

14 

Cloth pants . 

. 0 

51 

5 

10 

Summer pants 

. 0 

33 

2 

50 

Silk dress 

. 1 

13 

10 

22 

Merino dress 

. 1 

4 

8 

27 

Calico dress 

. 0 

57 

6 

37 

Chemise 

. 1 

1 

10 

31 

Moreen skirt 

. 0 

35 

7 

28 

1 

Muslin skirt 

. 0 

30 

G 

Drawers 

. 0 

28 

4 

1 

Night-dress . 

. 1 

7 

10 

2 

Silk apron . 

. 0 

15 

4 

16 

Plain apron. 

. 0 

9 

1 

26 

Seams of considerable length are ordinarily sewed at 


the rate of a yard a minute. 

The Lock-Stitch made by this Machine is the only 
stitch that cannot be ravelled, and that presents the 
same appearance upon each side of the seam. It is 
made with tw o threads, one upon each side of the fabric, 
and interlocked in the centre of it. 

The Sewing Machines of Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson 
have been introduced into several female colleges and 
schools for young ladies. The method adopted for teach¬ 
ing its use has been as follows: “ A few of the most apt 
and intelligent pupils have received particular attention, 
and they, in turn, have instructed others. This plan 
has operated with tolerable success. As to the ultimate 
success of the plan and the wisdom of its policy, I have 
not the slightest doubt.” So says Prof. W. H. Wood, 
principal of one of the New York schools. We shall 
suggest a method of instituting “Sewing Machine” clubs 
of ladies in country villages, in our next number. 

PoisoNOU.? Paper-Hangings.— Perhaps many of our 
readers are not aw%aro that arsenical mixtures are used 
in the coloring matter of the paper of some kinds that 
are often used because beautiful in appearance. This 
paper is deleterious in sitting-rooms, but for charnber.s 
is dangerous to life. There is a kind of beautiful room- 
paper, of an apple-green color, W'hich is often selected 
for its cool appearance; and some one, tempted by its 
look, had his library hung with it. Strange to say, a 
violent cold seemed to seize upon every one, even in the 
middle of summer, who stopped long in the room, espe¬ 
cially if they came much in contact with the ^Yalls. Tlie 
paperhangor was questioned, and he replied that “he 
never w’orked at hanging such paper without getting a 
bad sore throat and a running of the eyes." Further in¬ 
quiry resulted in discovering that this beautiful, cool, 
cheerful green color w’as composed of arsenical prepara¬ 
tion^ an irritant poison of the loorst class! It has been 
proved by experiments that the air of room.s covered 
with this kind of green paper is surcharged with a 
poisonous dust, the inhalation of which w’ill injure the 
system through the pulmonary membrane, or aflect the 
throat, the eyes, or the no.se by local action. So beware 
of green in the colors of your paper-hangings. 

Irish Servant Girls in America.— The amount of 
money sent to their parents, brothers and sisters, and 
other relatives, by the Irish servant girls in this country, 
may well astonish the public. Rev. Dr. Cahill, who has 
been lecturing in this country with so much (clot and 
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success, took the pains to ascertain the amount sent to 
Ireland in a single year. lie obtained returns from the 
different oflices in New York City which transmit money 
to that country, and found that in the year 1S59 the 
aggregate sum amounted to .$1,350,000—one million, 
throe hundred and lifty thousand dollars! Honor to the 
Irish girls I 


an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, B. B., Wm. II. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, B. B., Princeton, N. J. 


Ventilation.— The first act of life is breathing. Pure 
air is the fountain of life, health, strength, growth, vigor, 
and longevity. It imparts power to every rational en¬ 
joyment; it fits every one for the better performance of 
every duty, and to all iutellectual and social pleasures 
it is the life-giving zest. It is the first want in human 
life, the ceaseless want, and the last want. Food comes 
next, hut is needed only as hunger calls for it. Pure 
air is required every instant, and there is no perfect 
health without it. 

If this subject were generally understood, and its 
value and importance impressed on the public mind, it 
would be taught in every school and seminary of learn¬ 
ing in the laud, and no building would be erected for 
private or public use without having provision made for 
it, and such provision would bo deemed indispensable. 

Bangers OF Wealth.— Though wealth showers around 
us its blessings, it bears in its train a long list of attend¬ 
ing evils. The moderately wealthy vies with the million¬ 
aire in usele.ss extravagances; consequently, they who 
only have thousands at command are aspiring in like 
manner to outvie their more wealthy neighbors, and 
become bankrupt. Nobility of mind is overlooked or 
ignored by the side of nobility of gold. Ignorance and 
folly dwell in palaces, w’hilo merit and worth starve 
in hovels. The wealth that should dispense blessings, 
crowning all life with happines.s, is spent in frivolities. 
Some there are who give encouragement to art; there 
are some who will drop a large moiety into one ba.sket; 
there are a few wJio use their wealth well. One exclaims 
“I cannot spend my income!” and yet, with miserly 
feelings, hugs his money to his heart, when the poor 
and the friendless cry out at his very door for relief. 
Instead of sharing the large loaf, which a kind Provi¬ 
dence has committed to his care, with the needy, he 
lives on, burying the talent lent him in the earth, and, 
dying, leaves all to be squandered by his descendants. 

Mount Vernon Association.—Wo have received a few 
more names to be added to the list of subscribers. 

Mrs. S. M. Bell, $5, Clinton, Miss. 

Mrs. Eachel M’Bonald, $3, Front Royal Mills, Cal. 

Mrs. T. Wentworth Carr, $1, Cofteeville, Miss. 

Miss Angie C. Wann, $1, Maple Furnace, Pa. 


SUBSCRIEERS TO THE PICTORIAL MoUNT VeRNON.— 
Thomas MilLs, $1, Mr.s. W. V. Wiles, $1, Cataract, lud. 
L. W. Benis, $1, Gallia Furnace, 0. 

Robert Johnson, $1, Sidney, Ill. 


Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Bay School for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and ahso 


To OUR Correspondents.— The following articles are 
accepted; “Briftiug Fragments”—“Folded Wings”— 
“The Beautiful Unknown”—“Resurrection”—“Lines” 
—‘‘ Nature”—“ Gentle Words”—” Madeleine” — “ True 
Friendship”—and ” My Brother-in-law’s First Visit.” 

The following articles are declined for want of room 
and other reasons: “The Proud Spirit Humbled”—“A 
Fragment”—“To a Lady”—“A Bachelor Preacher’s 
Befence”—“To Wisconsin” and the other poems—“To 
Harriet” (very pretty for a private token of friendship, 
but not finished for the public eye)—“Love”—“Wel¬ 
come”—“ Truth”—“ Lines on the Beath of a Favorite 
Bog”—“Three Years now Bead,” etc.—“Age”—“An 
Old Maid’s Soliloquy”—“ All Gone”-“ A Love Story” 
—“A Fragment” (not finished liko the other poems)— 
“The Ardent Lovers” (well written, but commonplace) 
—“Sing to Me only”—and “Hope.” 

We have on hand several MSS, that we have not had 
time to read. Next month we hope to report. 

“ Hermia” will oblige the editors of the Lady’s Book 
by sending her address, as Mrs. Hale would like to com¬ 
municate with her. 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Raising Children by Hand. —In a previous number 
we have said that, as a general rule, the mother’s milk 
should be the only food of infants until the teething 
process is finished or well advanced. To this rule the 
following exceptions may bo cou.sidorod: 1st, When the 
mother’s milk is insufilcieut in quantity ; 2d, When it is 
impure in quality from derangement of the mother’s 
health. 

In the present unphysiological mode of living, it can¬ 
not bo denied that there are not a few women who are 
so feeble and delicajo that they are incompotent to afford 
a sufllciency of pure and healthful nutriment for their 
offspring; but the difllculty, both as to quantity and 
quality, can generally be obviated by a change of habits, 
and by a more correct manner of living. True, there 
are consumptive, scroiiilous, and dyspeptic women who 
have inherited their diseases, or who have sinned against 
their bodies beyond redemption, and who are therefore 
irremodially diseased. Yet these cases, though, alas, too 
numerous, are comparatively few ; they are but a fraction 
when compared with the vast numbers who are diseased 
as a consequence of their own misdoings, and to whom 
health and strength are yet possible by fonsaking the 
error of their ways, and by obedience to the laws of 
health. And this obedience, this forsaking of bad habit.*i 
is the true and proper course for all mothers W'hose milk 
is insuflicient in quantity or impure in quality. This 
much they owe to themselves; this they owe to their 
children. They owe it to themselves, because in no 
other way can they promise themselves health and long 
life ; they owe it to their children, because nothing is so 
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conducive to the health and happiness of an infant as to 
draw its nutriment from its mother’s breast, while no 
mother who lives in the habitual violation of the laws 
of her being can afford an abundance of pure and health¬ 
ful milk. 

Eaising children by hand is attended with great diffi¬ 
culty and danger, even under the most favorable cir¬ 
cumstances of private life, where all the attention can 
be concentrated on a single child ; in hospitals the 
mortality among children thus raised has been truly 
frightful, amounting to forty, fifty, sixty, and even 
eighty and ninety percent. We advise all mothers, then, 
to be very cautious in adopting this expedient; and it 
should not be done under any circumstances without 
medical advice. Send for a physician; give him the 
whole history of your case; have him to examine you 
carefully ; and then, if he decide that you are laboring 
under some serious constitutional disease that forbids 
your nursing in justice to yourself and child, you may 
attempt to raise by hand, or by hiring a wet-nurse, but 
not otherwise. In consulting your physician, bo sure to 
tell him all of your present and previous habits, ask his 
opinion as to their nature and tendency, review them 
all carefully yourself, study the laws of health, impar¬ 
tially consider the eflects of your habits in the light of 
your own experience, and, with the knowledge thus 
obtained, you will be prepared to perform your duty to 
yourself and your ofispring. 

For us to attempt to give specific directions to nursing 
mothers would be to pass in review all the precepts of 
hygiene, and to repeat much that has already been said. 
We can only say, then, at present, that all mothers who 
would acquit themselves of their obligations to the in¬ 
fants whom God has committed to their charge must 
abandon many of the fooleries and customs now in 
vogue, such as excessive and improper eating, indulgence 
in condiments and stimulating drinks, keeping late 
hours, breathing impure air, the excessive use of drugs, 
and especially of narcotics and stimulants, etc. etc. No 
secretion is more liable to be affected by the mental and 
bodily condition than the milk ; and thereforo a sound 
mind and a sound body are absolutely essential to the 
proper performance of maternal duties. 

How Children should be Haised by Hand.— Should 
a mother become fully satisfied, after proceeding as 
above directed, that it is necessary to food her infant by 
hand, it is highly important that this should be done in 
the best possible manner. This we will endeavor to 
give. Next to the mother’s mill*, the best food, all 
things considered, is a mixture of cows milk and water, 
sweetened with sugar. 

The milk should bo good, rich, unskimmed, unhoiled, 
and should, as far as practicable, bo obtained from the 
same cow ; and, as an essential to the wholesomeuoss of 
her milk, this cow should be fed on natural, healthful, 
vegetable diet, and not on distillery slops and other vile 
preparations, which are quite common in city life, and 
which are doubtless a prolific cause of disease, both 
among children and adults. The cow should also bo 
allowed free exercise, and should not be stabled and 
stall-fed after the fashion too common in cities. The 
milk thus obtained should be diluted, at first with two 
parts of water to one of milk, and should be sweetened 
with the best loaf-sugar, putting in of the last about as 
much as the mixture will dissolve. 

How TO Give the Milk.— The food having been pre¬ 
pared according to the above direction.s, it should be 
given moderately or wiV/i-warm, through a sucking- 


bottle, holding about the quantity requisite for each 
feeding. By having the bottle of the required size, waste 
will be avoided without the necessity for pouring the 
wai-m milk back into the vessel containing the milk; 
and thus will the latter bo preserved from sourness, 
which should bo strictly guarded against by keeping the 
main supply of milk perfectly clean, unmixed with any¬ 
thing else until wanted, and as cool as possible. As a 
sucking-bottle for young children, there is nothing bet¬ 
ter than an eight-ounce 2 ^hial. The mouth of this should 
bo stopped with a roll of cloth, and through this should 
pass a goose-quill. The quantity of milk passing through 
the quill can be readily increased or dimini.shed by hav¬ 
ing more or loss of the cloth over the external end of the 
quill as occasion may demand. This simple apparatus 
answers every purpo.se, and is fully equal to any costly 
sucking-bottlo to be obtained from the drug stores. In 
using this, the stopper cloth should bo frequently 
changed, the bottle, or phial, should be w’ell wa.shed 
every time it is used, and, in short, every precaution 
should bo observed to prevent the least sourness of the 
milk. 

While the quill and cloth are excellent, and accessible 
to all, some may find it more convenient to use an arti¬ 
ficial nipple made of India-rubber. This is a little 
conical instrument that can be slipped over the mouth 
of the feeding bottle, and is a very complete substitute 
fof the maternal organ. This, like everything else con¬ 
nected with baby feeding, should bo kept very clean, 
and more especially as the India-rubber is rather inclined 
to become ofiousive to the smell and taste. 

When to Give the Milk. —All children, whether 
raised by hand or not, should have their food at regular 
intervals. A very large proportion of the colics, diar- 
rhojas, and other disorders so common in infancy, is 
caused by the common practice of gorging and stuffing 
at all hours. Let the little follow cry from any cause 
whatever, even from tho repletion of a previous feeding 
—which is often tho case—and recourse is had imme¬ 
diately to tho breast or bottle. This is all wrong. The 
process of digestion is truly very rapid in infancy, but 
still it requires some time, and trouble must ensue from 
continually gorging the stomach at all hours, and before 
it has time to dispose of tho contents with w’hich it is 
already loaded. During the first two or three months 
of their existence, infants require food about every three 
hours. A very good plan is to give them nourishment 
thus: at six, at nine, at twelve, and so on through tho 
day, making the last meal at nine o’clock at night. Six 
meals in tw'enty-four hours are enough for any child, 
and, w'hcn the last is given at nine o’clock, there is no 
earthly necessity for another before morning. 

Tho very prevalent custom of feeding infants at all 
times of night is highly objectionable. It interferes 
with tho repose of the mother; it is unnatural for tho 
child, for Nature designed tho night for slee 2 nng, and 
not for eating; and, besides this, it subjects the infant 
to many positive dangers, such as breathing an impure 
air while hanging on tho breast, colic, and all the evils 
at which we have already hinted ; and there can be no 
doubt that many of tho cases of smothering and over- 
lying are tho result of night nursing. How natural, 
how almost unavoidable is it for a mother who is worn 
dowm by the frequent interruptions to her rest, to fall 
asleep while her child is nursing ! and how liable is it, 
under such circumstances, to be smothei-ed to death! 
We most earnestly advise all mothers, then, to avoid all 
night feeding with the exception of the meal at bedtime. 
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Feeding at regular intervals is equally important, is 
attended with the greatest advantages, obviates many of 
the troubles and dangers of rearing children, is entirely 
practicable, and should by all means bo strictly carried 
out. Many may be disposed to demur as to the practica¬ 
bility, while they may admit the advantages; but the 
advice above given is not founded on any fanciful theory, 
but it is in accordance with the plain principles of com¬ 
mon-sense reasoning, and is fully sustained by our own 
personal experience and observation. 

Colambtis, Ga. 


fittrarii 


Books by JrAiL. —Now that the postage on printed 
^matter is so low, wo ofler our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that wo notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

FRANK FAIRLEIGIT: or. Scenes from the Life of a 
private Pujnl. By Frank E. Smedley, author of “Lewis 
Arundel,” “ Harry Coverdale’s Courtship,” “Lorrimer 
Littlegood,” “Harry Racket Scapegrace,” etc. Embel¬ 
lished with largo spirited illustrations, designed and 
engraved by George Cruikshank, Esq., of Loudon. Price 
$1 2.5. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL: or, The JRailrof/d of Life. By 
Frank E. Smedley, author of “Frank Fairleigh,” etc. 
etc. With illustrations, by George Cruikshank, Esq. 
Price $1 2-5. 

The Messrs. Peterson are issuing a new edition of these 
popular work.s, iu largo octavo form, and in a plain, 
neat stylo of printing and binding. In his own peculiar 
vein, Frank E. Smedley has no superior. His stories 
abound with fun and life. He never wearies the reader 
by prosiness; while, on the other liaud, he never shocks 
him by perversion of truth, flings at virtue and morality, 
or sneer at religion. Though differing entirely from it 
in plot, “Frank Fairleigh” recalls the “David Copper- 
field” of Dickens to mind. 

THE IRON MASK: or, The Feats and Adventures of 
Ttaoid de Bragelonne. Being the final conclusion of 
“The Three Guardsmen,” “Twenty Years After,” and 
“ Biagelonne, the Son of Athos.” By Alexander Dumas, 
author of “The Count of Monte Cristo,” “The Con¬ 
script,” “The Cor.sican Brothers,” etc. etc. etc. This 
novel is offered to the public in neat and 8ub.stantial 
binding, of a stylo and size uniform with the works of 
Frank E, Smedley. Price $1 2.5. 

DICKENS’S SHORT STORIES. Containing thirty-one 
stories never before published in this country. By 
Charles Dickons (Boz). Many of tliose stories have ap¬ 
peared iu “Household Words,” and this, together with 
the author’s name, renders all recommendation super- 
fiuou.s. The volume belongs to Peterson’s uniform duo- 
deeijno edition of the complete works of Charles Dickens. 
Price $1 25. 

THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey, author of 
« The Gambler’s Wife,” “Belleofthe Family,” “Cousin 
Harry,” etc. etc. Three English volumes complete in 
one. This work bids fair to be the leading novel of the 
season. P is the latest and perhaps the best production 


of the talented authoress, Mrs. Grey, who has already 
contributed so much to literature. The publishers issue 
it simultaneously with its appearance in London. Price 
$1 25. 

CLARA lilORELAND; or. Adventures in the Far South¬ 
west. By Emerson-Bennett, author of “The Forged 
Will,” “Viola,” “Pioneer’s Daughter,” etc. This is a 
new edition of an old favorite. Mr. Beunott is too well 
known as one of the most popular of American novel¬ 
ists, to require further comment upon his work. Price 
25. 

THE COUNTESS AND THE PAGE. By George W. 
M. Reynolds. Price 50 cents. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

DEVEREUX : A I'ale. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. Library edition, in two volumes. This is the 
fifth of Bulwer’s novels issued by these publishers, and 
belongs to his historical romances. Price $2 00. 

WOMAN’S HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. A Worhfor 
Mothers and for Families. On a Plan, new, safe, and 
efficient. Showing, in plain Language, how Disease 
may be prevented and cured without the use of danger¬ 
ous Remedies. By Jno. Stainback Wilson, M. D., editor 
of the “ Health Department” of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
The readers of the Lady’s Book are so familiar with the 
author of this work through the “ Health Department,” 
which is under his charge, that there is no need of saying 
anything in his favor. A word, however, concerning 
the character of tho book which ho has just published, 
may not be amiss. It differs very widely from many 
works which bear similar titles, but which are objec¬ 
tionable in their character. It is a plain, practical, 
common sense book, containing information of incalcu¬ 
lable value to women, and especially to mothers. We 
commend it unreservedly. Price $I 25. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE HOME-BOOK OF HEALTH AND MEDICINE: 
or, The Laws and Means of Physical Culture adapted to 
Practical Use. Embracing Laws of Digestion, Breathing, 
Ventilation, Uses of the Lungs, Circulation and Renova¬ 
tion, Laws and Diseases of the Skin, Bathing, How to 
Prevent Consumption, Clothing aud Temperature, Food 
and Cooking, Poisons, Exorcise and Rest, Tho Right Use 
of Physicians, etc. etc. By W. A. Alcott, M. D. With 
thirty-one illustrations. Any book whoso aim and ten¬ 
dency is to cause a more general increase of knowledge 
concerning matters that relate to our physical health 
and well-being, should bo received with favor, and its 
author considered a benefactor of his race. Dr. Alcott, 
the author of this work, is already well and favorably 
known as a public lecturer, aud tho author of “ The 
Young Mother,” “Tho House I Live in,” and other 
works of a similar character. 

From James Challen & Son, Philadelphia :— 

HOW TO ENJOY LIFE: or. Physical and Mental Hy¬ 
giene. By William M. Cornell, M. D. This is another 
book which we cordially recommend. The author has 
devoted years of study to his profession, and hasalready 
given to the world several books upon tho subject of 
health, among which are “Consumption Prevented,” 
“Physician aud Surgeon,” etc. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

A MOTHER’S TRIALS. By tho author of “ My Lady.” 
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with the many books before n«, it is very clifllcult to 
praise those who deserve it, with briefness, without in¬ 
curring the charge of sameness, or being guilty of hyper¬ 
bole of expression. To say that the novel before us is an 
excellent and well written one, is saying no more than 
is true; yet wo fear that those words will be taken at 
less than their real value, for they have become so com¬ 
mon in book reviews, that they sonnd tame and almost 
unmeaning. It is a story that will touch every mother’s 
heart, and dim her eyes with tears. Price $1 00. 

DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. This 
tale has received a prize of £100 sterling, offered by the 
Directors of the Scottish Temperance League, for the 
“best Temperance Tale, illustrative of the injurious 
effects of Intoxicating Drinks, the advantages of Personal 
Abstinence, and the Demoralizing Operations of the 
Liquor Traffic.’’ As fruitful a subject as this is for the 
novelist, and as productive already of tales, histories, 
and romances, yet, strange to say, there has never yet 
appeared in print a first-class novel with Intemperance 
for its theme, and Temperance for its moral; though 
many of them, we admit, were deserving of praise. We 
have reason to hope and believe that this tale deserves 
and will take a high position in literature, and that it 
will be productive of great good. Price 60 cents. 

THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 
Anthony Trollope, author of “Doctor Thorne,’’ “The 
Bertrams,” “The Three Clerks,” “Castle Richmond,” 
etc. This is a most interesting and lively written nar¬ 
rative, filled with descriptions and incidents that will 
repay perusal. Its author is known as one of the most 
entertaining writers of the times. Price $1 00. 

HISTORY OF GENGHIS KHAN. By Jacob Abbott. 
With engravings. A little history, compiled from tradi¬ 
tion, for young people, of one of the most noted princes 
and conquerors of Central Asia. Price 60 cents. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF from the earliest 

Times to the lioman Conquest. By William Smith, LL. D. 
Illustrated by engravings on wood. This book is in¬ 
tended for use in public schools, as a primary work, to 
precede the larger “History of Greece” by the same au¬ 
thor, which is intended for more advanced classes. Price 
60 cents. 

HARPER’S SERIES OF SCHOOL AND FAMILY 
READERS. THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY PRIMER, 
introductory to the Series. THE SECOND READER. 
THE THIRD READER. THE FOURTH READER. By 
Marcus Wilson, author of “ Primary History,” “ History 
of the United States,” “American History,” “Outlines 
of General History.” These reading books wo are pleased 
to commend, as they are more gradually progressive 
than most of the reading books now in use in our public 
schools. Their plan also is diff’erent, a plan of classifi¬ 
cation of the various subjects being introduced, and the 
subjects themselves such as will bo of profit to the young 
reader. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia ;— 

BERTHA PERCY: or, L'EspCrance. By Margaret 
Field. This is a quiet, earnestly-written novel, in the 
form of a diary, illustrative of the efficacy of faith and 
trust in God in times of trial and darkness. Price $1 25. 

From 0. Hutchinson, New York, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son k Brother, Philadelphia;— 

EXTEMPORANEOUS DISCOURSES, Delivered in the 
Broadimy Church, New York. Reported as Delivered, 


and Revised and Corrected by tlio author. By E. H. 
Chapin, D. D. First Series. Dr. Chapin is one of the 
most admired and eloquent of Universalist clergymen. 
There are many who will be glad of this opportunity to 
obtain in one collection those sermons, which have here¬ 
tofore appeared only in various papers. Price $1 00. 

From Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co., Boston, through 
Peterson k Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS: A Practical Trea¬ 
tise, comprising their Natural History, Comparative 
Nutritive Value, Methods of Cultivating, Cutting, and 
Curing, and the Management of Grass-Lands in the 
United States and British Provinces. By Charles L. 
Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, Member of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, author of a treatise on “Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming,” etc. With one hundred and seventy illus¬ 
trations. Fifth edition. Revised and enlarged. Price 
$1 25. 

MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING ; comprising 
the Breeds, Breeding, and Managennent, in Health and 
Disease, of Dairy and other Stock, the Selection of Milch 
Cows, with a fidl Explanation of Guenon''s Method, the 
Culture of Forage Plants, and the Production of Milk, 
Butter, and Cheese. Embodying the most recent Im¬ 
provements, and adapted to Farming in the United 
States and British Provinces. With a Treatise upon the 
Dairy Husbandry of Holland ; to which is added Hors¬ 
fall’s System of Dairy Management. By Charles Flint, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, author of “A Treatise on Grasses and Forage 
Plants,” etc. Liberally illustrated. 

The titles of these two works are so complete that 
there is no necessity of adding any description of them. 
The various subjects of which they treat are illustrated 
in the fullest and most comprehensive manner. They 
are both most valuable works for the intelligent farmer 
and dairyman. 

TEXT-BOOK ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, 
for Schools and Colleges. Containing an Outline of the 
Science, with an Abstract of its History. By J. T. 
Champlin, D. D., President of Watervillo College. This 
book does not claim so much to throw new light upon 
the science of which it treats, as to present that science 
in a new form. It is adapted to the class-room, rather 
than to general reading, as it contains only general and 
fundamental principles, thus presenting only an out¬ 
line, leaving something for the mind of the pupil to do. 

CHURCH CHORAL-BOOK; containing Tunes and 
Hymns for Congregational Singing, and adapted to 
Choirs and Social Worship. By B. F. Baker and J. W. 
Tufts. This book is designed especially for congrega¬ 
tional singing, being arranged with only one part, that 
all may sing in unison, while an organ accompaniment 
creates the harmony. Price 75 cents. 

HOME AND COLLEGE: A Public Address, delivered 
in the Hall of the Massachusetts House of Repi'esendidives, 
March Sth, 1860. By F. D. Huntington, Preacher to the 
University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals 
in Harvard College. A neatly printed and bound little 
book of seventy pages. Price 60 cents. 

From Littell, Son & Co., Boston, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. This story first made 
its appearance in this country in the pages of LUtelVs 
Living Age, and is now published in book-form, and 
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added to the collection of “Tales of the Living Ago,” 
which have boon and are being published by this firm. 

It is an interesting and exciting story of the time of tho 
Crusades. Price 50 cents. 

From Dekby & Jacksox, Now York, through G. G. 
Evaxs, Philadelphia:— 

KUTLEDGE. A spirited and deeply interesting novel, 
written in tho form of an autobiography, and bearing 
unmistakable traces of the talent and genius of its 
author, who has, if we mistake not, already appeared 
before the literary public. Price $1 25. 

MARGARET JIONCRIFFE, the First Love of Aaron 
Burr. A Romance of the Revolution. With an Appendix, 
containing tho Letters of Colonel Burr to “Kate” and 
“Eliza,” and from “Loouoi*a,” etc. etc. By Charles 
Burdetc, author of “ Three Per Cent, a Month,” “ Second 
Marriage,” “Marian Desmond,” etc. With a fac-similo 
of the celebrated Cipher Letter and Key. This is an 
historical romance. Tho incidents and characters intro¬ 
duced in it are, for the most part, real, the author having 
u.sed his fancy in weaving them together. Price $1 25. 

SERMONS. By Rev. William Morley Puushor. To 
which is prefixed a Plea for Class-Meetings, and an 
Introduction, by Rev. William 11. Milburu. The reve¬ 
rend author of these sermons is set down as one of tho 
most eloquent of English living Wesleyan preachers. 

From W. A. Towxsexd k Co., New York, through G. 
G. Evaxs, Philadelphia:— 

IIAWKSVIEW: A Family History of our oioii Times. 
By Holme Lee, author of “Against Wind and Tide,” 
“Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” etc. Tho author of this 
romance is so well known as a most spirited and grace¬ 
ful writer, that we are sure this new production from 
his pen will be received immediately into public favor. 
Price $1 00. 

From Masox Biiotheiis, Now York, through J. B. 
Lippixcott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

POEMS. By William H. Holcombe, M. D. A fine 
volume, printed on delicately tinted paper, and plainly, 
yet neatly bound. We have had no time to give as tho¬ 
rough an examination as wo ought of tho poems it con¬ 
tains before pronouncing an opinion concerning them ; 
but, from an occasional one which wo have read, wher¬ 
ever we chanced to open tho book, we believe they possess 
much poetic sentiment and beauty. 

LETTERS ON THE DIVINE TRINITY, Addressed to 
Henry Ward BeecJier. By B. F. Barrett. These letters 
were published in The Sivedenhorgian, a monthly reli¬ 
gious magazine. The occasion of them was a paragraph 
in Mr. Beecher’s sermon on “Understanding God,” pub¬ 
lished in The Independent of March filst, 1859. 

From Sheldox & Co., Now York, through E. H. Butleu 
& Co., Philadelphia:— 

MARY BUNYAN, the Hreamej'^s Blind Daughter. A 
Tale of Religious Persecution, By Sallio Rochester 
Ford, author of “Grace Truman.” This tale is laid in 
England, in the seventeenth century, and John Bunyan 
is introduced as one of tho principal characters. Though 
somewhat religious in its tone, it has suflicieut romance 
and intrigue in it to bo entitled to tho name of novel. 
Price 00. 

WILD NELL, the White Motintain Girl. By Mrs. H. 
J. Moore, author of “ Tho Golden Legacy: A Story of 
Life's Pha.scs,” “Anna Clayton ; or, tho Mother’s Trial,’’ 


etc. etc. With a steel portrait of tho author. Illustrated. 
We hardly know what to say concerning this book. Wo 
do not wish to condemn it, for tho style is excellent, and 
there are many things really commendable in it; but, 
in our opinion, there is a slight extravagance in its plot 
and incidents, while marrying tho heroine to a young 
lord, which might do very well in an English novel, 
we think hardly consistent with American ideas of 
democracy. In outward appearance, the volume is 
very elegant and beautiful. 

From J. E. Tiltox & Co., Boston, through Wm. S. & . 
Alfred Martiex, Philadelphia:— 

THE BOBBIN-BOY; or. How Hat Got his Learning. 
An Example for Youth. By William M. Thayer, author 
of “The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,” “The Poor 
Girl and True Woman,” “From Poor-House to Pulpit,” 
“Talcs from the Bible,” etc. etc. “Tho design of this 
volume,” says the preface, “is to .show the young how 
‘odd moments’ and small opportunities may bo used in 
tho acquisition of knowledge.” It contains several fine 
illustrations. Price 75 cents. 

TALES FROM THE BIBLE. For the Young. By Wil¬ 
liam M. Thayer, author of “Life at the Fireside,” “The 
Bobbin-Boy,” etc. etc. These tales are intended to create 
an interest in tho Bible in the minds of the young, and, 
by lending a charm to its historical and narrative por¬ 
tions, lead them to seek further for its truths. 

From Tickxor & Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Philadelphia:— 

EL FUREIDES. By the author of “ Tho Lamplighter” 
and “Mabel Vaughn.” All who read “The Lamp¬ 
lighter,” and tho still more beautiful story which fol¬ 
lowed it, “Mabel Vaughn,” will only need to see tho 
announcement of a new novel by the same author to 
induce them to obtain it without delay. Both these 
former novels met unprecedented success, “Tho Lamp¬ 
lighter” having reached a sale of nearly one hundred 
thousand copies. “ El Furoldos” is an Oriental romance, 
and opens a wide field for the display of her peculiar 
powers. Price 00. 

TO'M BROWN AT OXFORD : A Sequel to School-Days 
at Bughy. By Thomas Hughes, author of “ Scliool-Days 
at Rugby,” “Scouring of the White Hor.se,” etc. This 
story continues through part VI. with uuabatod interest. 
Price 12 cents. 

From The Americax Bible Uxtox, Now York, through 
James Challex & Sox, Philadelphia:— 

NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO PHILEIMON, as the Basis of a Eevision of the 
Common English Version ; and a Revised Version^ loith 
Rotes. From a prefatory note by the Secretary of the 
Bible Union, we learn that “all tho revisions thus far 
published by the American Bible Union are preliminary. 
They are circulated in tho expectation that they will be 
subjected to a thorough criticism, in order that their 
imperfections, whatever they may be, may be disclosed 
and corrected by the final committee. Until adopted by 
the Union, the views expressed are those of the respec¬ 
tive revisers.” 

From Oliver Ditsox k Co , Boston, through Beck & 
Lawtox, Philadelphia:— 

ONE HUNDRED VOLUNTARIES, PRELUDES, AND 
INTERLUDES, for the Organ, Harmonium, oi' Melodcjjn, 
By C. H. Rink. 
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ONE HONDEED BEAUTIFUL MELODIES FOE THE 
VIOLIN, Selected from all the Favorite Operas. 

The first of these hooks is very valuable for the beauty 
aud originality of its music, the composer of which is 
oue of the most noted aud talented of musicians. The 
second, as its title indicates, contains a largo number of 
the choicest opera airs, arranged in an easy and simple 
style for the violin. 

From Munroe & Co., Boston, through William S. k 
Alfred Martiex, Philadelphia:— 

INTKODUCTOJIY LESSONS ON MIND. ByDr.Whato- 
ly, author of “Elements of Logic,” “Lessons on Morals,” 
etc. A writer so distinguished and well known as Arch¬ 
bishop Wliately needs little else than to have his works 
announced. This short treatise on mind, from its clear¬ 
ness of thought, simplicity of language, and variety of 
illustration, is calculated to be extensively useful. 

THE BAKEFOOTED MAIDEN : A Tale. By Berthold 
Auerbach. Translated by Eliza Buckminster Leo. Il¬ 
lustrated. A pretty little German story, showing tho 
natural upward progress of one possessing industry, 
uprightness, aud goodness, however poor aud friendless 
they may be at their outset in life. It is a story often 
told, but coming to us with tho Gorman peculiarities of 
thought and incident, there is something fresh aud 
striking about it. It is very w'oll illustrated. 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston, through William S. 
k Alfred Martien, Philadelphia:— 

THE SIGNET 'Ri:S(j,a7idother Gems. From the Dutch 
of the Rev. J. do Liefde. We very rarely have a transla¬ 
tion from a real Dutch author; and this excellent aud 
iuteresting book seems like a special gift of goodness. 
There are three impressive stories, all models of stylo 
and expression in writing for those who seek the sim¬ 
plicity of truth. There is a rich vein of wisdom running 
through the most common details of life, aud a quaint 
manner that keeps tho attention of tho reader wide 
awake. We think tho book will be sought for by tho 
religious public of all denominations. 




“Blowing Bubble.s.” —Another of our gcinograph 
plates. In this engraving every one will recognize one of 
tho amusements of their youth. Wo believe that wo are 
the only magazine in the country that has published 
gemograph engravings. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. —We have recently 
had a very pleasant ride over this road, the most mag¬ 
nificent in this country, and tho trip made more agreeable 
by tho kind attention of that most indefatigable, intelli¬ 
gent, and witty W. Prescott Smith, Esq., who accom¬ 
panied our party. We have not time in this number to 
give a detail of our progress, but in our next wo shall 
enter fully into tho subject. 

Our Receipts. —Those for preserving published lately 
are worth the whole year’s subscription to housekeepers. 
No three receipt books contain as many receipts on tho 
subject. 

However dull a woman may bo, she will understaud 
all there is in love ; however intelligent a man may bo, 
he will never know but half of it. 


A Most Hseful Invention. — The triumph of ma¬ 
chinery—“The Diamond Iluflie Trimming,” for ladies’ 
and children’s under garments, pillow-cases, skirts, 
children’s dra^vers, etc. This is really one of the most 
useful inventions of this most inventive ago. They are 
furnished in size from a half to three inches. For ft very 
small sum a whole day’s work may be saved. Wo con¬ 
sider this one of tho most labor-saving articles of the 
present day, aud we are pleased that the Lady’s Book 
should bo made tho organ for its promulgation. Every¬ 
thing that will save labor to our lady subscribers we 
are glad to inform them of. The articles can be ordered 
of T. J. Oakley, 30a Broadway, New York. 

Ho FOR THE Sea-Breeze ! Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad.—A chance is now offered our citizens to enjoy 
a comfortable bath, a delightful sniff of the sea air, and 
several hours’ wandering on tho beach, for the trifling 
sum of $2 50 for tho round trip. Tickets good for three 
days. Can leave here in the morning at 7.30, and re¬ 
turn in the afternoon. Under the care of Mr. Brodhead, 
this road is admirably managed. 

CozzENs’ Hotel, West Point. —It is a conceded fact 
that every person should at least once in their lives 
visit the great school for cadets at West Point, and see 
the most beautiful portion of the scenery of the Hudson. 
There is also another inducement in tho hotel itself, 
kept as it is by the most able aud agreeable host in the 
United States—W. B. Cozzens. The hotel is situated on 
the most beautiful point of the river, commanding a 
view of the Highlands. Tho grounds are handsomely 
laid out, and, in fact, a week or two can bo spent there 
most delightfully. 

We extract the following just notice from tho Colum¬ 
bus Enquirer :— 

“ Woman’s Home Book of Health : a work for mothers 
and families. By Jno. Stainback Wilson, M. D. We are 
indebted to tho author—a physician of this city—for a 
copy of tho above work. A hasty examination of it 
satisfies us that it contains a great amount of hygienic 
information of value to women—information important 
for them to know. The author treats his subject sys¬ 
tematically aud very plainly, dispensing with or explain¬ 
ing the technical terms which make many medical books 
so difficult of comprehension to the people generally. 
He displays not only a thorough theoretical acquaintance 
Avith his subjects, but experience and practical knoAv- 
ledge. Tho Avork is Avcll described by its title. Dr. 
Wilson is tho editor of the Health Department of Godey'.s 
Lady’s Book, and ono of the editors of tho Savanna’n 
Medical Journal, positions which alone are a sufficient 
guaranty of his intimate acquaintance Avith tho topic.s 
of Avhich ho Avrites. The book is handsomely got up, 
is of convenient size, and contains 360 pages. We pre¬ 
sume that it is for sale at our bookstores.” 

Borroavers are not forgotten by our friends of the 
press. Read Avhat tho Newton Star says on the subject:— 

“Those persons Avho are in tho habit of borrowing 
would do well to subscribe for Godoy at once, and 
thereby save their friends a good deal of inconvenience, 
besides conferring a groat benefit upon their families. 
Breathes there a man Avith soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said :— 

‘For Godoy I Avill send to-morrow. 

And the:! I ’ll neither lend nor borrow?’ ” 
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Patty Cake Polka. Composed by J. II. Mcl^augliton, 
and inscribed to J. Starr Holloway. 

This is a Polka Charactoristique, lively and graceful, 
and easy of performance. Mr. McNaughton is one of 
our mos^ successful composers, and, in inscribing the 
“Patty Cake” to the musical editor of the Book, was 
influenced by a spirit of good humor which we should 
like to see extended in the wide circulation of the piece 
among our patrons. One thousand copies at least ought 
to be disposed of, on the merits of the piece alone; and, 
to aid in this distribution, Mr. Holloway will mail copies 
to any address, free of postage, at fifty cents each ; or it 
may be ordered with any of the pieces named in the list 
in the July number of the Book. 

The “Patty Cake Polka” is embellished with a beauti¬ 
ful, lively colored lithographic title. Letters or orders 
sent to Mr. Holloway, Philadelphia, will be promptly 
attended to. H. 

Ladies are the best judges of what is becoming. Bead 
the following from our friend of the Hightstown Village. 
Record :— 

“ Godey gives a ludicrous picture in his latest number, 
represeuting ‘grandmother, mother, and daughter, or 
the three ages of dress,’ which we think is almost suffi¬ 
cient to cure any hater of crinoline or advocate of short 
dresses. Such a ridiculous figure as that of the grand¬ 
mother we could hardly have imagined, and yet it is 
exactly the embodiment of a theory which so many of 
the ‘lords of creation’ have this long time been endeavor¬ 
ing to force upon the ladies for their practical adoption. 
The large bonnet, the lank skirt, and exposed ankle look 
so odious that we really do not wonder at the ladies for 
their obstinacy in refusing to accept the suggestions of 
these masculine busy-bodies. For our own part, although 
we plead guilty of a cruel hit once in a while at the con¬ 
ceits of our fair friends, wo feel convinced that they are 
the best judges of what is becoming and graceful in toilet 
arrangements; and for beautiful styles we can safely 
refer them to Godey’s fashion-plates, which are always 
reliable and in good taste.” 

Hair Ornaments. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send those beauti¬ 
ful articles:— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 /50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $.5 50 to $11 tlie set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma¬ 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
.so escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say : “ I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 

Two more original designs of cottages in this number, 
by two diflferent artists. 

VOL. LXI.— 16 


Wk received a letter lately with the following endorse¬ 
ment on it:— 

“Those who rob the mails will plea.so ob.serve that 
this letter is directed to an editor, and is likely to contain 
a mint of money ; but unless it reaches its destination 
the gals in our parts are likely to go without the fashions; 
80 hands off.” 

Method op Finding the Course op the Air when the 
Wind is Still. —Place a basin of water in a free ex¬ 
posure, throw a red-hot ciifdcr into it, and observe how 
the smoke which it produces inclines. Sailors throw a 
piece of live coal into the sea for the same purpose ; and 
also wet a finger, hold it up in the air, and then by 
feeling which part becomes (by evaporation) cool, they 
judge of the direction of the current of air. 

We insert in our own department this cut of a bonnet, 
which is now all the rage. Everybody has it; men. 



women, and children we were going to say, but we will 
leave out the first. It certainly is the most popular 
covering for the female head wo have over seen. 

ACROSTIC. 

To Mr. L. a. Godey. 

Long may thy Lady’s Book appear, 

Our homos to grace, and hearts to cheer. 

Untold are half its merits known. 

Its beauties with its years have grown— 
Surpassed by none, admired by all, 

A splendid work, that ne’er can fall. 

Gladden, then, our hearts. From thy store 
Of rich and over-varied lore. 

Deign still to give us, as thou hast, 

Each mouth a new and fresh repast. 

Yet each more sumptuous than the last. 

Ninnie Thankful. 

Scraps from an Observer’s Note-Book. —1. I have 
hoard many women complaining of their husbands' 
neglect of homo. A spoonful of honey will keep more 
bees in the hive than will ton of vinegar. 

2. How frequently do wo hear parents say: “ My chil¬ 
dren are so very unruly!” I believe young mind.s 
arc something like young trees—much depends upon 
training. 

3. Many women, and men also, complain of havinjf 
too much work. If they attended to their own business 
only, thoy would do much to ease themselves. 

4. I am acquainted with an old bachelor who loves to 
be telling the miseries of married men. My slight 
knowledge of physiognomy teaches mo that he is not 
the happiest man alive. 

Do our subscribers look at our notices published 
on our cover? They are diflferent ones every month. 
Had wo ten times the space, we could fill it monthly 
with similar notices. Can any other magazine in the 
world publish so many and such favorable notices? 
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Infant Education. —We would raise our voice against 
that pernicious system of hrain-work miscalled infantile 
education. It ignores, or is igiiorunt of, the laws both 
of the physical and functional development of this most 
important organ. It neglects the sequences under which 
its various faculties appear. It has little regard to the 
laws under which the senses educe the powers of the 
brain. It either crushes the imagination, so active in 
childhood, by a premature dovelopment'of the reflective 
faculties, or it overwhelms a faculty which requires no 
stimulus by a host of artificial expedients. Heuce the 
greater development of early mischiefs; hence the in¬ 
stances of disproportional faculties, the wayward will, 
the unbalanced conduct, the physical exhaustion and 
cramped development of the body, the result of the con¬ 
tention of unharmonious and disordered powers and 
passions. The chapter on the early training of child¬ 
hood is yet to be written ; and even wore it at hand, wo 
believe that the errors of the present system are so 
methodized and overrated, so many prizes are oflored 
for treading its paths, that few would listen to, and 
fewer practise its precepts. One of the most thoughtful 
minds of our time—Sir B. Brodie—in pointing out some 
of its vices, has all but preferred leaving the brain fallow 
to storing it as it is now stored in infancy and childhood. 


We copy the following from an exchange, and are 
sorry that we did not preserve the name of the paper. 
It appears that Tliaclcaray's Magazine, in London, paid 
the Poet-Laureate of England, Tennyson, sixteen hun¬ 
dred dollars for a poem, and the following two verses 
are just one-half of it, or eight hundred dollars’ worth:— 

“‘What does little birdie say, 

In her nest at peep of day ? 

Let mo fly, says little birdie, 

Mother, let mo fly away. 

Birdie, rest a little longer. 

Till thy little wings are stronger. 

So she rests a little longer. 

Then she flies away. 

“ ‘ What does little baby say, 

In her bod at peep of day ? 

Baby says, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and haste away. 

Baby, sleep a little longer. 

Until his little legs get stronger ; 

And, after waiting like the birdie. 

Baby, too, shall fly away.’ 

“Isn’t that grand ? Isn’t it the quintescence of poetry ? 
Here’s sixteen lines of our own, same style, same mea¬ 
sure, and embodying about as much sentiment, for which 
we will willingly take a quarter:— 

“ ‘ W'hat does little froggie say. 

In his pond at peep of day ? 

Let me swim, says little froggie, 

, Bullfrog, let mo swim away. 

'•'Troggie, rest a little longer, 

: Till your little legs are stronger ; 

So. he mounts upon a chunk, 

And thou into the pond ker-o-ch-u-n-k. 

, , “ ‘ What does little piggie say. 

In his sty at peep of day ? 

■ ■'Piggie say.s, like little froggie. 

Let me go and root to-day. 

Piggie, wait a little longer, 

Tin your snout grows hard and stronger. 

If you suck a little longer, 

Piggie then may root away.”’ 

Younq writers and those who have not acquired a 
literary reputation must remember that the mere inser¬ 
tion of their articles in the Lady’s Book is quite a com¬ 
pensation in itself. It is useless for them to ask us what 
price wo pay ;• it would bo better to ask if wo will insert 
their productions. 


Such requests as this we cannot attend to; we have 
no time to look over our numbers “for several years,’’ 
to find a receipt. If “Subscriber” would take either or 
both of Mrs. Hale’s receipt-books, she w’ould have a 
library of receipts on all subjects at her command. 

“ Having clipped from an old number of your maga¬ 
zine, several years since, a receipt for *****, and 
lent it to a friend, who has lost it, I take the liberty of 
writing to you, asking if you will please favor a sub¬ 
scriber to your invaluable magazine by stating through 
its columns—the May number, if convenient—the above- 
mentioned receipt. You will thereby oblige 

“A Subscriber.” 

What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mr.s. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
'women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, boad- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland %vool, infants’ ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, ornb 
balls, canvas for working, etc. etc. 

Two young ladies would like situations as teachers in 
a healthy locality, or in an institution or family, pro¬ 
vided the remuneration is ample. The English branches, 
music on piano and guitar, Latin, Gorman, and French, 
with leather-work and wax flowers, will be taught; 
Grecian oil, water colors, Oriental, antique, monochro¬ 
matic, polychromatic, and enamel painting, and pencil 
drawing, in the best stylo. Address M. J. N. E., Box 64, 
New Lisbon, Columbiana County, Ohio. 

Hair Dye in Four Different Colors.— The most per¬ 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair lino. 

The editor of the Bristol Clarion says:— 

“Godey has got to be a national institution, and his 
loss would be the cause of a national grief. For the 
last fifteen years, and in nearly as many difiTereut States, 
we have read the Book, with a very few exceptions, 
every month, and each time with the proud conscious¬ 
ness that it wa.s our own. Wo have travelled with the 
Book down the Mississippi on a flat boat, up the Mi.s.souri 
on a stern-wheeler, have slept with it in a log-cabin in 
the wilds of Michigan and Arkansas, have seen it in the 
iron mines of Lake Superior, and in the shanty of the 
coal-heaver of Illinois. Everybody, from the highest 
to the lowest, takes it; fashionable ladies consult It as 
assiduously as they do their looking-glass. The only 
wonder with us is that any family can get along with¬ 
out it.” 

We have something to say on this subject. A lady 
friend of ours was on her way to the East Indies with 
her husband. In mid ocean, they spoke a vessel, and 
exchanged papers ; one of the readable matters received 
from the other vessel was a copy of the Lady’s Book. 
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Fig. 1. 


HOW TO DRESS A DOLL. 

We conclude our article on this subject. These pat¬ 
terns enlarged will he found of great service to mothers 
for their children. 

Night-Dress (Fig. 1).—This is made of calico, but it 
need not be quite so fine as the white petticoat; double 
it the size required, and cut it 
to the shape of Fig. 2 for the 
front; double another piece for 
the back, cut to the shape of 
Fig. 3, and cut down as far as a; 
then cut out two bell sleeves 
the shape of Fig. 4, run and 
fell the sides of back and front 
together up as far as the arm¬ 
holes, and the same upon the 
shoulders ; do the placket-hole 
the same as in the skirt of the 
frock, and make a rather broad 
hem round the bottom ; now 
run and fell up the sleeves, 
gather them up neatly at the 
ends; make a band large 
enough to slip over the hands 
of your doll, back-stitch it, 
and put the gathering into the band. Fig. 5, and do the 



Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 




Fig. 4. 


same to the other sleeve; cut some 
calico on the cross, put some cotton 
cord in the inside of it, and tack round 
the arm-holes; then back-stitch in the 
sleeves, putting them rather further in 
than usual, and hem them inside the 
night-dress; gather the top up, and 
make a band the size of your doll’s 
neck, and put the gathering in as you 
did the sleeves. Get some narrow 
embroidery, and put it round the nock 
and sleeves, placing it both at the top 
and bottom of the band, and sew some 
tape on for the strings round the neck ; 

then make a wider band, long enough _. 

to tie about the doll’s waist, and round it at each euc 



J E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publi.sh, for Grecian and Antniue Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being published. 

Each are prepared on suitable paper, with tints, etc.; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
etc., without extra charge. There are no other publish¬ 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures be made 
to so fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per¬ 
fect as these. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit¬ 
able, and disgust people of taste with these beautiful arts. 

Size of Plate, 
beside margin. Price. 
On the Prairie, very fine . . . 19 by 27 $2 00 

Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot 

Boy.16 “ 22 60 

The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 

Dow.16 “ 22 60 

The Rector’s Ward , . . . 19 “ 2.5 1 00 

The Marriage of John Aldcn, in the 
“Courtship of Miles Standi.sh,” . 14 “ 17 1 50 

The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 
Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 “ 22 1 00 

Evangeline, from Longfellow . . 16 “ 22 1 00 

Beatrice Cenci, from the celebrated 
painting by Guido • . . . 16 “ 22 1 00 

Jean D’Arc.12 “ 16 1 00 

Age and Infancy, a beautiful Family 

Group.16 “ 22 2 00 

The Happy Family, beautiful Family 

Group.13 “ 17 1 2;5 

Hiawatha’fiWooing, from Longfellow 14 “ 18 150 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan¬ 
ion to Hiawatha’s Wooing . . 13 “ 19 1 50 

The Jews-harp Lesson, by Brunet . 9 “ 11 60 

The Little Bird, by Brunet . . 9 “ 11 60 

Les Orpheliues, copy from celebrated 
Pointing.9 “ 11 1 00 

They are the originators of several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book. 
Art Recreations. Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, with that of Profes.sor Day, 
the pioneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Eu¬ 
rope and the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will bo obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions howto make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work. Papier Mache, 
Cone-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimanic, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per¬ 
fect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint¬ 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
etc. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo. Price 
$1 50. This and all our pictures and books sent, po.st- 
paid, by mail. 


Fig. 6. 



and make a frill of work round each end, as Fig. 6, then 
back-stitch it to the middle of the front. 


A YOUNG LADY desires a situation as music teacher in 
a school or seminary. She has been educated with this 
In view, and has a good instrument (Boardman & 
Gray’s), which she could place in the school if desired. 
Address Mrs. Alice B. Haven, Mamaroneck, Westchester 
County, New York. 
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ELLA MOOEE'S LETTEES FEOM THE CITY. 

Letter II.— Impromptu Charades. 

Dear Susy : The party at Mrs. Williams’s passed off 
'brilliantly, and, tired as I am to-day, I take my'pen, as 
I want to tell you all about it while it is fresh in my 
memory. Our party were the performers for the eve¬ 
ning. The parlors are double, with sliding doors, and 
these served instead of a curtain. The back parlor, 
with a little room leading out from it, was given up to 
us, and the audience assembled in the front. We had 
made no preparation whatever for our charades, trusting 
to our wits for words and appropriate action; so the 
first five minutes were spent in the selection of words. 

The first word selected was 

Innocent. 

The folding doors wore closed, and Wajter and Hattie 
went up stairs to dress lor the first sceue. They soon 
re-appeared. Walter wore a green cricket-jacket, gray 
inexpressibles, low shoes, an old hat, and personated 
the Irish hostler of an inn. Hattie, in a neat little 
chintz apron and coquettish cap, was the barmaid of 
the same establishment. The doors opened for the first 
scone, discovering Hattie sotting a tea-table, singing 
merrily at the same time. Eptor Walter. It would 
take too much time and space to give the conversations, 
but a little courting scone, in which Walter urged 
Hattie to be his wife, to preside over an inn of her own, 
followed. There was much wit and lively acting in the 
little scene, and then the doors closed. 

The actors were all ready for the next syllable, having 
dressed while the first was acting. Uncle Walter and 
Aunt Harriet wore on the stage when the scene opened, 
and a little domestic chat filled up a few moments. Then 
Grade came in. She sat down beside her father, and in 
a hesitating tone asked permission to spend the evening 
at a picture gallery with—with Harry—not Harry—Mr. 
Smith. An indignant refusal was given. Questions 
and threats drew forth Grace’s love story, and in the 
midst of her confession Mr. Smith (Harvey) entered. 
He modestly requested permission to court Grace! Then 
came the explosion! Gracie cried, embraced Harvey, 
was torn from his arms by Uncle Walter, prayed for 
permission to love her own Harry, was refused, and the 
scene ended by Harvey’s being turned from the house, 
and Grace condemned to bo shut in her own room, on 
bread and water. 

Scene third was intrusted to little Minnie, and the 
child acted it marvellously well. Dressed as a beggar 
child, she came upon the scene, the parlor of a rich 
man’s house. After wandering from picture to picture, 
timidly touching the articles of furniture, and hoping 
that the owner of all those fine things will aid her by a 
gift for her sick mother, she finds upon the fioor a cent. 
The temptation to keep it, the struggle with this desire, 
and the final triumph of honesty were very prettily 
acted, and the scone ended by Minnie’s leaving the room 
to find the owner of the coin. 

The last scene was a tableau. Mrs. Williams has a 
little grandchild, only fifteen months old, whose parents 
are visiting their mother. We persuaded the mother to 
lend us her treasure, and took him softly from the cradle. 
In his white night-dress, with a rich shawl thrown over 
him, leaving the rounded neck and arms bare, wo laid 
him upon the crimson velvet sofa, fast asleep. The 
lights wore lowered, and Gracie played softly a “dream 
waltz.’’ As the little one slept quietly, Ave kept the 
doors open for about two minutes ; then Walter stepped 


forAvard, and a.sked the company to guess the word. 
After some errors, it was given 

The next Avord chosen was 

PateJnoork. 

I personated, in the first scene, an indigent, or, as 
Walter said, an indignant AvidoAV, and Minnie Avms my 
child. There AV'as some little conversation about ^'patch 
upon Minnie’s dress (it Avas a startling patch, Susy— 
green upon crimson) and the ridicule to which the child 
Avas subjected at school upon this account. A little 
sensible advice upon the importance of education, the 
folly of leaving school because meanly dressed, a touch¬ 
ing appeal to the child, introducing poverty, hard work, 
and the difficulty of providing any clothes, reconciled 
Minnie to the patch, and the sceue closed. 

For the second scene, Ave turned the parlor into a com¬ 
plete workshop, where each of us carried on a different 
kind of work. Walter, as a cobbler, mended a very 
antiquated pair of boots; Gracie, a milliner, worked 
upon a blue satin bonnet; Hattie, as a dressmaker, 
stitched most industriously upon a dress; Harvey, a 
cabinetmaker, turned a table upside doAvn to repair the 
leg ; I worked upon a piece of embroidery ; Mary, maid 
of all Avork, in a servant’s dross, SAvept the room, while 
little Minnie, Avith a bundle of straAVS, Avas a basket- 
maker. Wo all conversed, each one putting forth the 
merits of his own particular trade. 

The third sceue Avas the whole Avord. A cap, spectacles, 
and loose chintz dress transformed me into a grandmother 
teacliiug Minnie hoAV to make patchAVork. 

The next Avoid was 

Songstress. 

The first scene was between Hattie and ivrinnie—a 
music les.son. Minnie informed the teacher that she 
Avas invited to a party, and Avas to sing, requesting her 
to select some songs for the occasion. Hattie gravely 
informed her that the word songs Avas obsolete. Ballads, 
arias, cavatinas, anything but songs. Tavo Avero finally 
selected, and, Avith a roncAved charge not to use again 
the Avoi d songs, Minnie was dismissed. 

The second scone Avas between Gracie and Harvey, a 
flirting scene, the lover pleading for a tress of hair, 
Gracie coquettishly refusing, till, finally conquered, she 
let him take one of the golden curls. Suddenly botli 
discovered that there Avere no scissors to sever the lock 
from its companions, and, going to find these, ended the 
sceue, and saved Grade’s curl. 

The last scene Avas the green-room of the opera house. 
Your humble servant, dressed d la Norma, personated 
the prima donna. All the finery in the house Avas scat¬ 
tered about on the rest of our corps dramatique., to make 
them personate the other members of the opera company, 
and Walter took tlio part of the manager. Signora, la 
prima donna, Avas in a rage. The tenor had failed to 
hand her the bouquets throAvn upon the stage, and she 
refused to go again upon the stage unless the tenore 
apologized, Avliich Harvey, the tenor, positively refused 
to do. Broken English reigned over the scene. Finally, 
the teuor came to terms, peace Avas restored, and the 
pacified songstress and teuor inflicted a duet from 
“Norma’’ upon the audience. 

The next Avoid Avas 

Courtship. 

The first scone was capital. Tavo friends of Walter’s 
and Harvey’s, Morris Jarvis and Graham Leslie, came 
in to assist us, and some of the gentlemen in the audience 
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took silent parts. The scene chosen for the word Court 
was the trial of Pickwick, in Pickwick versus Bardell. 
Morris took Buzfuz, and gave portions of his speech 
with great effect. 

The second scene was between Graham and Harry 
Bates, one of Gracie’s admirers. They gave us a scene 
between two sailors, with a quarrel as to the merits of 
their respective ships, Graham singing a capital sailor’s 
song, and Harry dancing a hornpipe. 

The last scene was between Hattie and Walter. As 
any scene of courtship was appropriate, they chose the 
one between Elder Suiftios and Widow Bedott. They 
were dressed in the Yankee country dress of thirty 
years back, and made their scone intensely funny. 

Another word, the last of the evening, was 

Dramatic. 

Scene first, an apothecary shop, Graham figuring as 
the apothecary. Enter Walter, an enraged doctor, and 
then the fun commenced. One of Walter’s patients was 
on the rapid road to recovery, instead of promising fees 
for a month forward, owing to the rascally apothecary 
sending a dram Or drachma of Eau de Vie (brandy) in¬ 
stead of something else ordered. Puns, bon-mots, and 
sharp hits at the various practices of medicine, flew 
about thickly, and the scone ended with much applau.se. 

In the second scene, attic, Harvey, in a very seedy 
costume, personated the starving attic poet, and I was 
his wife. We improvised the plot of a tragedy, burlesque 
of course, which was received, to our great satisfaction, 
with hearty laughter. Of course, references were made 
to starvation, living in an attic, persecuted, unappre¬ 
ciated genius, and the cruelty of mankind in general, 
and human nature in particular. 

The last scene of the play was our crowning effort 
for the evening. Harry Bates took the character of a 
manager in distress, who has advertised for actors, 
native talent, and, Susy, he was splendid. His defer¬ 
ence to acknowledged talent and well-known names, 
his high tone to beginners, his bargains and consequen¬ 
tial talk of “my theatre” were perfect. 

Graham was the first applicant. He wished to play 
genteel comedy. A specimen of his talents was de¬ 
manded, and he gave quotations from “ London Assur¬ 
ance” and “Much Ado about Nothing,” well read and 
acted. 

Hattie applied next for the post of singer between the 
acts. She has a very powerful mezzo-soprano voice and 
a good knowledge of music. Taking her seat at the 
piano, she sang “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,” imitating the airs of concert singers. She threw 
in the most marvellous trills, cadenzas, scales, and 
flourishes, with an utter disregard of time and tune, 
and finished by dwelling on the last note till her face 
was perfectly crimson, and Harry in an ecstasy of terror, 
lest she should never stop that “ linked sweetness long 
drawn out.” 

Walter came next. High tragedy was his forte. He 
was “got up” in au alarmingly poetical manner—Byron 
collar, hair pushed up from the forehead, and “eyes in 
a fine frenzy rolling.” He gave Othello’s last speech, 
stabbed himself with a butter-knife (the only dagger 
handy), and retired. 

Mary took the part of a timid, stage-struck girl, who 
had never tried her skill. She applied, Avith a hesitat- 
ing, frightened manner, for tragic parts, and read a pas¬ 
sage from Macbeth, with “0 dear, how scared I am!” 
“Oh, I wisli I hadn’t come!’ “Oh, if I was only at 
home! ’ etc. by way of parenthesis to “Come, come, ye 

16* 


spirits that tend,” etc. It was well acted and very 
effective. 

Harvey and I applied with Minnie. He wished for 
Irish characters, I for Yankee, while Minnie Avas to 
dance. She gave the audience a ‘ Highland Fling” 
very prettily performed, and Harvey and I gav'e the 
kitchen courtship of a neAvly caught Hibernian and a 
cute Yankee girl. • 

Grade came last. She introduced herself as Miss D—■—, 
the tragedienne, and “ took on air.s,” talked of her posi¬ 
tion, exacted monstrous salary, and demanded unheard- 
of privileges. Then she recited from memory a scene 
from “Medea,” ordering Harry round, in making her 
preparations, and sweeping up the room with immense 
dignity. You cannot fancy anything more absurd than 
the contrast between her tiny, fairy like figure, mignonne. 
face, and childlike beauty, and the regal airs she assumed. 
The reading, too, was rich. Such contortions as her 
pretty face took, in the endeavor to look fierce and 
Medea-like, and such terrible ranting were never seen 
on any stage. Grade won thunders of applause. 

Now, Susy dear, if you Avish to have impromptu 
charades, you can take these for a model, and act out 
countless Avords. It is rare fun for the performers, and, 
if your audience tire, change places, and let them per¬ 
form while you look on. After each one, let some one 
of the actors ask the audience for the word. 

I have spun out this letter to a most unpardonable 
length, and must close. Good by. Ella. 

Secret or No Secret.— G. P. R. James, Esq., in his 
late historical novel, entitled “The Cavalier,” page 145, 
says: “ Like words imscribed in that sympathetic ink of 
Avhich Ave read, it can only bo deciphered by those Avho 
have the secret,” etc. Now I have the secret, and I will 
send to any person, at any place, full instructions how 
to Avrite a secret or invisible letter, Avhich no one is able 
to read or decipher except the writer and his corre¬ 
spondent ; and also how to render said letter visible at 
Avill. Inclo-se fifteen cents in post-stamps to W. S. Gaff¬ 
ney, Box 100, Washington, Daviess County, Indiana. 

A Word to Writers. —We find, with this heading, 
the folloAving in Life Illustrated, Avhich expresges our 
OAvn vicAvs exactly: “Never ask au editor who has re¬ 
jected your manuscript his reasons for so doing; if he 
chooses to inform you, take the criticisms without debate. 
Au editor is often obliged to decline articles which per¬ 
sonally he Avould be glad to publish, because he thinks 
them not such as liis readers may desire, or for other 
reasons equally valid. Remember, an author usually 
sees merits in his article not perceptible to others, while 
there may be defects in it of Avhich he is not aware. It 
should be cousidered that an editor’s time has been con¬ 
sumed in the examination, and that to ask more Avould 
bo to demand that Avhich should bo devoted to his 
readers. He has undoubtedly reasons for the rejection, 
Avhich to him are satisfactory. Accept the fact in a 
kindly spirit, recollecting that Avhat these reasons are 
is of no very vital importance to you.” 

A Good Reason. —“ Good-morning, Pompey. ” “ Good¬ 
morning, Massa Cffisar.” “ What makes you carry your 
head doAvn so, Pompey ? Why don’t you walk Avith your 
head upright, like mo?” “ Massa Cajsar, you ever been 
tro’ a field of wheat Avhen ho ripe?” “Yes, Pompey.” 
“Well, you take notice, some of do head tan up, and 
some hang doAvn? Doin tan up got no grain in ’em.” 
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BESIGN FOE A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Samdel 
Sloan, Architect^ Philadelphia. 

The plan may be thus described:— 

The main building is 44 feet front by 36 feet deep, with 


an open porch upon three sides, and a carriage drive 
upon the centre of the front. The hall is 9 feet wide, 
and contains the main stairway, with a door opening on 
to the back porch, and also a door opening direct into 
the dining-room; H is the entrance porch, front; B is 
the drawing-room, 16 by 33 feet, with all the windows 



PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


opening to the floor; D is the sitting-room, 16 by 16 feet; 
C reception-room, also 16 by 16 feet; E dining-room, 16 



by 18 feet, with closets, etc.; F the kitchen, 16 by 18; G 
the out kitchen, 14 by 14 foot. 

The second story main building will contain four 
chambers, with an additional one over the entrance 


porch, and two in the back building. The attics are 
well lighted, and a sufllcient pitch to the roof that will 
supply a number of good chambers. 



The entire cost for erecting and completing a building 
after this design, if of stone in stubble work and pointed, 
will be $S,000. 
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A VENETIAN SUMMEK EESIDENCE. 

Designed expressly foi' Godey's Ladifs Booltj hy Isaac II. Hobbs, Architect^ Philadelphia. 




A Housekeeper’s room ; B ITall; C Anto-room ; D Lil)rary ; E Corridor ; F Water-closet; G Dining-room ; 
H China closet; I Saloon; J Drawing-room ; K Awning ; L Area. 


Ancient Embroideuy. —Speaking of Peloponnesus, a 
province, or theme, of the Byzantine monarchy, Gibbon 
says that the embroidery there produced was raised 
cither in silk or gold, and the more simple ornament of 
stripes or circles was surpassed by the nicer imitation of 
flowers. The vestments that were fashioned for the 
palace or the altar often glittered with precious stones, 
and the figures were delineated in strings of Oriental 
pearls. Until the twelfth century, Greece alone, of all 
the countries.of Christendom, posso.sscd the silkworm. 


La Pierre House. —This most excellent hotel still 
continues to be the resort of all who liko a quiet place, 
free from the noise and bustle of a largo hotel. The 
Prince de Joinvillo lately stopped there; all distin¬ 
guished visitors make it .their stopping place. Families 
dislike to leave it when they get under its hospitable 
roof. It is decidedly more pleasantly situated than any 
other hotel in the city, and the Mossr.s. Ward resemble 
in appearance and character those two excellent charac¬ 
ters of Dickens’—“the Brothers Chcoryble.” 
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The Queen s Duawing-IIoom. —We give, as wo know 
it will please our lady readers, a doscriptiou of some of 
the dresses worn on this occasion; — 

Duchess of Wellington.— Manteau do cour of Solfe- 
rino mauve velvet, edged with a rich gold twist ; the 
petticoat of white moire, trimmed round with a Greek 
in mauve velvet, edged with gold. Headdress, a tiara 
of diamonds, and a magnificent diamond necl^lace of 
large single stones ; feathers and lappets. 

Duchess of St. Albans. — Train of lilac velour epingle, 
lined with a very rich white satin, and trimmed with 
Brussels lace, thulle, and satin ribbon; the corsage 
richly ornamented with Brussels luce and diamonds ; 
the skirt of lilac thulle bouillon, over a rieli lilac satin 
slip, covered with very fine Brussels point lace, and 
looped up with a garniture of satin ribbon. The head¬ 
dress composed of lilac velvet, with a tiara of diamonds, 
Brussels lace lappets, and ostrich feathers. 

Duchess of Manchester.— A dress of rich white moire 
antique, handsomely ornamented with band of rich gro- 
soillc dos Alpes velvet and a llouiice of fine Irish guipure, 
fastened at the sides with rosettes of gro.seillo dos Alpes 
velvet I train from the shoulders of rich groseille des 
Alpes Lyons velvet, Mdth garniture of fine Irish guipure. 
Headdress, plume, lappets, fine narcissus, etc.; orna¬ 
ments, diamonds. 

Marchioness of Downshike.— Train of moire brochd 
in rose rosee, lined with white tafietas, broad rovers of 
white satin round the edge, covered with rose rosde, 
thulle bouillons, and ruches of the same; corsage with 
berthfe of line old Spanish guipure; petticoat of white 
satin, covered with white Spanish guipure, edged with 
thulle bouillons. Headdress, tiara of diamonds, lace 
lappets, and plumes. 

Marchioness of Chandos.- A court train of rich violet 
velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed with bunches 
of pansies, mixed with daisies and grass ; the corsage 
drapti with bouquets of pansies and diamond ornaments; 
a petticoat of rich gray satin, trimmed with Brussels 
lace and violet velvet. Headdress, wreath of pansies, 
mixed with daisies ; feathers, lappct.s, and diamonds. 

Countess of Derby.— Train of green moire lined with 
glac6, and trimmed with Brussels lace and thulle; petti¬ 
coat of rich white glacfi, with flounces of Brussels lace 
over bouffants of thulle. Headdress, feathers and lace 
lappets ; ornaments, emeralds and diamonds. 

Countess of Bessborough.— Rich black taffetas train, 
trimmed with plissd decouple of same silk in thulle 
illusion bouillons; corsage with berthd of thulle to 
correspond; petticoat of black thulle over glacd, several 
double volants plaited on under jupe ; long tunics looped 
with crCpe, ribbon, and jot flowers. Headdress, thulle 
v^il and feathers ; ornaments, jet. 

Countess op Fife.— Train of black glacd, lined with 
white, and trimmed with Brus.sels lace and bouquets of 
green leaves frosted with gold, joined with festooned 
chainettes of gold; corsage trimmed with drapery of 
thulle, Brussels lace, and flowers to correspond ; jupon 
of black thulle bouillon, with an overdress of Brussels 
lace. Headdress of rich black lace veil sprigged wdth 
white and bordered with the same; ornaments of dia¬ 
monds. 

Countess of Amherst.— Train of rich Solforino moire 
antique, trimmed with a handsome cordon of silver; 
corsage elegantly trimmed with point lace; Solferino 
thulle and noeud of silver to correspond. Headdress, 
lappets, plumes, and diamonds. 

Countess of Erne.— A train of lilac crystallized silk, 
lined with white silk, and trimmed with thulle bouil¬ 


lons, black lace, and ribbon ; petticoat of rich lilac silk 
trimmed with flounces of biack lace. Headdress, feathers, 
diamonds, and lappets. 

Countess of Chichester. —Train of green moire, 
trimmed with glac6, satin ribbon, and point lace; petti¬ 
coat of rich green glac6, trimmed with crape and point 
lace flounces, ornamented with bows of satin ribbon. 
Headdress, feathers and point luce lappets ; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Countess of Darnley.— Train ajid corsage of rich 
mauve poult de soie, handsomely ornamented with the 
same and blonde ; dress of mauve and white thulle illu¬ 
sion, Avith garniture of ribbon and fine magnolias, over 
a rich silk petticoat. Headdress, plume, lappets, mauve 
velvet, etc.; ornaments, diamonds. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

J. L.—Sent hair ring, May 2l8t. 

Dr. J. C.—Sent hair necklace 21st. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent w^aist pattern 23d. 

Mrs. S. S.—Sent patterns and book 23d. 

Mrs. A. F. 0.—Sent patterns of sacquo 2oth. 

Mrs. A. R. L.—Sent dress pattern 29th. 

II. A.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 30th. 

Mrs. S. H.—Sent bonnet by Hamden’s express 30th. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent bonnet and mantle by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 30 th. 

Mrs. \V. F. P.—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, June 1st. 

Mrs. J. C. G.—Sent hair fob-chain 1st. 

Mrs. J. C. F.—Sent patterns and boy’s gaiters by 
Adams’s express 1st. 

Mrs. A. R. A.—Sent infant’s Avardrobe by Kinsley’s 
express 1st. 

Mrs. A. V. J.—Sent patterns 2<l. 

Mrs. L. D. H. We know nothing of the cans you men¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. P. H.—Sent skirt supporter, &c., by Kinsley’s 
express 6th. 

Mrs. B.—Sent sheets of mother of pearl for papier 
macho 6th. 

Mrs. K. G.—Sent toile cerd 6th. 

J. K.—Sent hair breastpin 6th. 

Miss M. C. H.—Sent black working cotton and needles 
Sth. 

Mrs. R.—Sent pattern of Cordovan mantilla Sth. 

L. S. C.—Sent infant’s clothes by Adams’s express Sth. 

E. F.—Sent boy’s hat by Hamden’s express 12th. 

Miss B. L. P.—Sent hat, dresses, and cloaks by Adams’s 
express 12th. 

Mrs. J. V. C.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 12th. 

A. L. P.—Sent pattern of infant’s talma 12th. 

Miss M, L. G.—Sent two Zouave jackets by Adams’s 
express 13th. 

Mrs. C. E. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15th. 

Mrs. M. M. P.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Miss A. C. W.—Sent lace cape 15th. 

Miss C. S. P.—Sent lace mantilla by Kinsley’s express 
15th. 

A. V. II. T.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
15th. 
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FASHIONS BELOW STAIRS. 

Now that every household numbers one or more 
“helps,” ought we not to think more of our duty to¬ 
wards our servants when berating them in conversation 
with our husbands and our friends because they do not 
do their duty to us? When they become inmates of our 
homes we become in a measure responsible for their well 
doing and their happiness. We ought to enter to a 
certain extent into thoir affairs, and, so far as we may, 
help them to bear their troubles, and rejoice in their 
happiness. Above all, wo ought never to neglect W’ise 
counsel as to their health, personal cleanliness^ their 
associates, and their earnings. 

“ Our great-grandmothers,” says a thoughtful writer, 
“ would not have permitted their maids to scrub their 
rooms in ‘hoops yet housemaids now wear crinoline, 
and whalebone, and spring petticoats, and pretend to do 
thoir work in them. Thou come their flowers and cheap 
finery, the bugle trimming to the bonnet, and the bugle 
lace bobbing round the chubby pumpkin of a face head¬ 
ing the corpulent body of some ftishion-aspiriug cook. 
All are absurdities, and dangerous, moreover ; for these 
things, although tawdry and trumpery, and foolish, 
cost a great deal of money, and wear out in time ; and 
the wages of a servant will not enable her to obtain them 
honestly and also to put by a little money against sick¬ 
ness or misfortune. Not only do they cost her money, 
but she has to spend time and thought in their purchase 
and constrnction. And then comes the habit of thinking 
of these sort of things, the consequent love of finery, 
and the means of displaying that finery—the walks, the 
dancing-rooms, the gay companions and the gay scenes 
—all these follow in the trail of the tawdry finery.” 
And all this might have been prevented at the outset by 
a judicious word of advice, by “taking an interest” in 
thoir wardrobes, praising those things that are neat and 
becoming, and showing them how unsuitable and use¬ 
less the coveted finery would prove. 

We know of one family where the cook has $300 
placed at interest, the nurse her own little store iu the 
savings bank, and the new waiter has boon inspired by 
the good example of the household to make a beginning 
of a fund that would render her independent of hospitals 
or subscriptions if sickness or death came. The mis¬ 
tress does not think it too much trouble to inspect their 
accounts, advise their winter and summer purchases, or 
even to make them to better advantage than they would 
be able to do at the cheap shops thoir class frequent. It 
is “ the good master that makes the good servant,” after 
all. 

FRENCH GOSSIP. 

We hope that none of our circle are so indiscreet as to 
require the following chatty story as a precedent, or so 
selfish as to agree with “madame”in her estimate of 
her husband’s good nature. It is well, thougli, for some 
hu.sbands to see how some other people’s wives serve 
them, that they may the better appreciate the judicious, 
self-denying, economical spouses, whoso good sens© and 
moderate expenditures they take as a matter of course. 

“I will tell you of a new fashion which I think very 
pretty—none other than the long Spanish gloves, embroi¬ 
dered in gold or silver, and which will soon, they say, 


become indispensable addtions to a grand toilette. Ingo- 
nuity of all kinds will doubtless be employed in order to 
invent novel headdresses and coquettish devices, which 
will vary the style of dress at the court balls. The last 

robe de bal I saw at Madame G-’s, the ne pins ultra 

of Parisian dressmakers, and the arbiter of all elegance, 
\\a,djive-and4iventy volants ! No wonder husbands are 
so often heard to complain of the exorbitant total of the 
milliner’s bill, and of the extravagance of their wives. 
The handsomest, but also the most expensive, walking- 
dresses now worn are certainty those which are em¬ 
broidered (a la main) on the corsage and in front of the 
skirt. This is very fashionable and very rich ; the work 
is generally the same color as the dress, and the effect is 
really beautiful. The subject of dresses recalls to my 
mind a rather amusing incident that took place iu a 
French family of my acquaintance at the New Year. On 

the morning of the first of January, Monsieur T-, 

after having wished his wife all sorts of happiness and 
prosperity, and having presented her with the customary 
bon-bons, proceeded in very gracious terms to inform 
her that he fully intended to oiler her a New Year’s gift 
of greater importance, but that he had preferred asking 
her to accompany him and to make choice herself of 
something she would like. This agreeable intelligence 

was not received with the delight M. T-had expected, 

and it was not without a great deal of .trouble that his 
pretty wife was brought to confess at last, with a good 
many blushes, that she did not care for any now present; 
but if her dear Edouard would kindly settle with Ma¬ 
dame S-, her coidurUre, for some ball-drosses she had 

had the preceding winter, and forgotten to pay for, she 
would be so much obliged. The ‘little account’ was 
produced, and the total of 900f. made Edouard somewhat 
repent of his kindness. He could not retract, however, 
and left the room to go and pay the bill, the amount of 
which greatly exceeded the sum ho would have spent 

on the New Year’s gift. I thought Mrs. T- would 

have been charmed with this additional proof of her 
hu.sband’s good-nature ; and she really appeared en¬ 
chanted at first; but a most unaccountable cloud ap¬ 
peared on her brow when ‘Edouard’ returned, a little 
later iu the day. It was a long time before I found out 
what the matter really was; but at last Madame whis¬ 
pered to mo, with a look which was unmistakably cross: 
‘Well, I really do think he might have brought me a 
present besides! As if a little bill like that would ruin 
him. But men are so selfish!’ And, on hearing this 
lamentation, I loft my friend, thinking that if men were 
selfish, ladies certainly understood and appreciated in 
an uncommon degree the merits of the verb ‘To have;’ 
whilst their milliners wore no less clever in the art of 
running up their bills to a frightful extent.’ 

CAMEL’S HAIR TASSELS. 

Camel’s hair is in reality goat’s hair, the fleece of the 
Cashmere goat, which was first introduced to France by 
Mr. Ternaux, at his own expense, where they thrive 
exceedingly well, and of late one or two capitalists 
have brought them, at groat cost, to this country. The 
wool is quite as fine as when raised in “the vale of 
Cashmere,” and shawls have been manufactured from 
them equal to those of Cashmere. The wool is also 
brought to Europe from Cashmere, by way of Casan, 
the capital of a Russian province on the Volga. It is 
spun and woven iu Franco, either mixed with silk or 
without. At first they succeeded iu imitating the real 
Cashmere shawl only on one side; but now they aro 
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able to imitate perfectly the texture of the true Oriental 
fabric. Four of tlic Cashmere goats have been introduced 
into Essex by Mr. Towers, of ITeal Hall. A breed has 
been produced in France between the Angora goat and 
Cashmere, which promises great success, increasing the 
quantity of wool, which is long, fine, and glossy, com¬ 
bining the softness of the Cashmere with the lustre of 
silk, being the most beautiful material known, and is 
now manufactured in various parts of Britain, particu¬ 
larly at Herdersfield, Norwich, and Paisley. To the 
latter place fleeces have boon sent from this importation. 

As we have before said, this accounts for the abundant 
advertisements of “ real camel’s hair shawls” within a 
few years past; real India shaiols are quite another 
matter. We notice that they are now manufacturing 
the former in excellent styles, at a very moderate price, 
so as to supersede the striped shawls of the past season, 
which have always been too mixed and muddy to bo 
really elegant. 

The camel’s hair tassels which are so much in favor 
the present season are manufactured from the fleeces of 
those beautiful animals, and any of our readers can 
judge of its length and silken softness by them. This 
adapts these ornaments to the light fabrics suited to 
summer wear, and particularly to the mohairs and kin¬ 
dred cloths that have been so popular as burnous. Mats 
made of tho.se fleeces, dyed in brilliant colors, are much 
used for vases and parlor ornaments. 

FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING.—No. 5. 

Hollyhocks and Wallflowers. —The hollyhock is 
a splendid flowering plant, and may be said to exceed 
all others of the biennial class in tallness. With good 
soil, shelter, and proper exposure, it will attain a height 
• of twelve or fourteen feet, and generally reaches seven 
or eight. It is a substantial herbaceous plant, with a 
thick stem, along which, to the top, are the broad, showy 
blossoms; and from this attractive appearance the holly¬ 
hock, though much neglected since the introduction of 
the dahlia so extensively, is very suitable to ornament 
the fronts of cottages, edgings to 8hrubberio.s, or the 
centre of clumps in lawns. The colors are very various, 
as pink, dark purple, yellow, etc., the double sorts being 
the richest and most esteemed. The flowers being large 
and the stem erect, the plants have a very good eflect 
when grown in rows at the hack of a border, or when 
one or two are planted along with round-headed plants 
—for example, with the French honeysuckle, the annual 
chrysanthemums, or any of the sweet peas, if trained 
to form a bush. The seeds of the hollyhock may bo 
planted in March ; in April, when the plants come up, 
they should bo thinned out, and then allowed to remain 
till September, when they should bo transplanted to the 
place whore they are to flower. The young hollyhocks 
should be planted in their final place singly if the plants 
be very strong, and three together if they are weak. 

Of the well-known and fragrant wallflower there are 
several sorts, those flowers w’hich are dark and most 
massive being most highly esteemed. Every garden 
should have two or three wallflowers, as their perfume 
is very pleasing, and their cultivation no way trouble¬ 
some. To insure a succession of the best breed of this 
flower—and the method applies to the double flowering, 
which yields no seed and cannot otherwise bo preserved 
—about the beginning of July, pinch off the desired 
number of slips, or young shoots, of five or six inches 
in length, taken only from the finest stocks ; crop the 
leaves, and strip the rest of the stem bare ; then put the 


slips thus prepared into a bed newly dug and shaded 
by trees or a wall; sprinkle them with water, and shade 
any part to which the sun has access. In this way, a 
profusion of one of the sweetest flowers, and the best 
of its kind, may be had from year to year. 

Miniature AND Bourbon Roses.— The miniature family 
of roses, as its name implies, consists of plants of dwarf¬ 
ish habit. The low growth of these plants and the small 
size of their flowers present a striking contrast in com¬ 
parison to the other varieties. They should be grown 
by themselves, for when planted among the strong and 
rapid growers their beauty will bo comparatively lost 
sight of. Those beautiful little plants vary in color from 
white to dark crimson, and, when planted in good, rich 
soil, frequently combine the loveliness and beauty of 
some of the larger varieties in miniature. The Bourbon 
roses are very popular. They are generally of a strong 
and vigorous growth, producing a constant succession 
of bloom the whole season. They delight in a strong, 
rich soil, and will bear moderately close pruning. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Am Diseases .—It is quite true that prevalent dis¬ 
eases appear to vary with the age we live in. Diphtheria 
and pneumonia, both so prevalent and fatal the past 
winter, are strangely suggestive of the hurry of the 
country, when oven Death works more rapidly, and 
mows down whole ranks of the living. Softening of 
the brain and in.sanity are both on the increase; wo 
have it from reliable authority that in England alone, 
within the last twenty years, insanity has more than 
tripled. The excitement of life is too stimulating to the 
brain and nervous powers; the constant speculation, 
projecting, and inventing wear out man much faster 
than the severest physical toil. “ A sober, righteous, 
and godly life” would seem to bo the very best preven¬ 
tive of these now elements of evil; but how hard to 
pursue it, in the contagion of care, business, and plea¬ 
sure that meets one at every step! 

2. Sugar for our Tea and Sweetmeats .—At no time in 
the year does the sugar-barrel decrease more rapidly 
than at the present fruit and berry season. Perhaps 
there are some of our Northern and Western readers 
who would bo interested in a reminder of its mode of 
manufacture. We all know that the juice of the cane is 
first obtained by pressure in mills; it is then collected 
and boiled with quicklime, which, being an alkali, im¬ 
bibes the superfluous acid which would otherwise im¬ 
pede crystallization. Impurities are skimmed off, and 
the boiling is continued until a thick syrup is formed, 
when the whole is cooled and granulated in shallow 
vos.sels ; this is the raw or Muscovado sugar. The raw 
sugar undergoes a further purification, by dissolving it 
in water, boiling, skimming, adding lime, and clarifying 
from the oily or mucilaginous parts by adding bullock’s 
blood or eggs, which incorporate with them and form a 
scum. When boiled to a proper consistency, it is put 
into unglazed vessels of a conical shape with a hole at 
the apex, but placed in au inverted position, and the 
base, after the sugar is poured in, is covered with clay. 
When thus drained from its impurities, it is taken out 
of the mould, wrapped in paper, and dried or baked. 

3. Female Artists .—Among the most popular pictures, 
the present season, in the Royal Academy, London, is a 
landscape called “Italy,” by “Jerichou;” this is said 
to be the name of a talented lady of Scandinavia. There 
are also fine pictures by the two Bonheurs, Rosa and 
Juliette. 
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4. The Care of Delicate Children.—Thero is a marked 
character about all sickness of a child ; it rises and falls 
^vith a rapid tide. Fatal disease runs its course often 
with a rapidity unknown among adults ; a trilling mat¬ 
ter, noticablo in the morning, may become serious, if 
not observed and attended to, before the noon—deadly, 
if left unnoticed until night. Every child’s physician 
knows that, in case of any serious disorder—and a light 
disorder may, by an unexpected turn, by unwise treat¬ 
ment or neglect, suddenly grow formidable—in case of 
serious disorder, no child is perfectly assured of com¬ 
plete medical help who is not seen by a skilled observer 
three times in twenty-four hours. That is the truth; 
but it'is requisite to put it out of sight, for it is utterly 
impossible that any medical practitioner, visiting chil¬ 
dren at tlieir own homes, could, except under exceptional 
circumstances, fulfil such a condition. How careful, 
then, ought every nurse, and, above all, every mother, 
to be, in the management of those frail buds, and in the 
minute reports it is in their power alone to give to the 
attending physician; and in this knowledge we can 
account for the rapidity with which children’s diseases 
leave whole households desolate. 




NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCKIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders^ axteompanied by checks for the proposed espe 7 i- 
ditiLre, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Gbdey, Esq. 

Ko order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor PtMisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans k Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 61 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White k Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
AUGUST. 

Eig. 1.—Morning-dress for a watering-place. Skirt and 
paletot of white pique, embroidered in rod and white 
sontache, a new and graceful pattern ; the sleeves of the 
paletot are shaped from the elbow, and have a deep cuff; 
the side pockets are trimmed to correspond with it, 
Tuscan straw rustic hat, of an entirely new shape, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon and field fiowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress, also suited to a concert or opera. 


Dress, itself, of lustrous blue glacS silk; the bottom of 
the skirt trimmed by six narrow puffs, or bouillons of 
the same material; corsage rather low, with a tucker of 
white muslin, drawn by a narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Luce scarf, thrown across the shoulders. The hair is 
dressed in puffs and braids, with gilt ornaments to match 
the golden comb. 

Fig. 3.—Full evening-dress for a young girl. Dress of 
transparent white mu.slin; the under skirt covered by 
gauffered flounces of the same, edged by a hem only ; the 
upper skirt is in the fashion of a tunic, raised slightly at 
the left side, and trimmed by deep flounces of embroidery; 
bei'tht and sleeves to match. Sash and bow de corsage 
of very rich brocaded ribbon, white ground, with large 
bouquets of field fiowers. 

Fig. 4.—Extremely tasteful di’oss of white glace silk; 
the skirt in nine flounces, pinked in large scallops; the 
berthc is finished by a bouillon of violet silk, and a bow 
of the same shade, with flowing ends, is placed in the 
centre of the corsage below it. Simple M'reath of violet 
primroses, without foliage, in the hair. 

HEADDRESSES. 

{See engravings, pages 101, 102, 103.) 

La. Belle. —This is a very simple and becoming head¬ 
dress. It is made of narrow chenille, edged with largo 
black beads, and underneath the chenille net, at the 
sides, are loops of ribbon ; at the back is a bow with long 
ends. 

La Medrone. —This headdress is very convenient for 
persons who are a little bald on the top of the head, as 
it is to be worn quite far over the head as a cap, but at 
the same time does not conceal the back hair. It is made 
of ribbon and lace. 

La Princesse. —This style of headdress is exceedingly 
pretty for young ladies, as it is so very simplb. It is 
formed of plaits of narrow velvet and a bow of wido 
ribbon. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR AUGUST. 

Titk lightest bonnets are now in vogue, the heavier 
straws of spring being nearly all replaced by chips, 
fancy crinoline, braids, crape and combinations of crape 
and lace, crape and thulle, or all three materials com¬ 
bined. Never have crape hats been so universal; and 
the combination, or rather contrast of wood colors with 
blue, green, Solferlno, and crimson is constantly seen. 
As, for example, a wood-colored crape with that peculiar 
roseate tinge so popular at present shirred, as the old 
term is, into innumerable fine frills or puffs, and re¬ 
lieved by a garland of blue aconite or convolvulus, 
with or without its foliage. A ruche of blue ribbon, the 
same shade, crosses the inside of the brim, from ruclic 
to ruche of the bonnet cap, and a tuft of fine flowers, 
without foliage, appears on the side which is garlanded, 
connecting with it. 

A bonnet of green crape, with points of black lace 
laid over the front, and a double crown, bovffante or 
puffed, of white thulle with knotted black lace over it. 
A side bouquet of garden flowers, pink and white, with 
pink and white daisies on one side of the face, a little 
above the chock ruche. 

Bonnet of pure white crape, from Madames Picot and 
Wilkinson', very bridelike with its plaited .scarf of crape 
edged with delicate blonde, and a knot of throe full- 
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lilown white roses, without foliage, at the crossing of 
the scarf. 

White split straw from Mrs. Schofield's, whose hat^ 
are always in good taste, and of the best materials; in 
flowers especially her taste is admirable. Kothiug could 
bo more simple or charming than the straw in question, 
with its chiJPonnrs of ribbon, in wliich are set two fra- 
g-ilo clusters of white grapes with a faint purplish flush. 
It is noticeable tliat where a light Napoleon or turquoise 
blue was very popular in the winter, a deep shade is the 
favorite tint in summer, the tisuul order reversed. 

Garden hats are very coquettish and becoming the 
present season, and have a great variety of shapes. We 
give one of the newest in our steel-plate this month. 
They are made of more expensive straws, perhaps, than 
over before, fine Dunstable and Leghorns; and trimmed 
with field flowers, black velvet chiffunnis, and tufts of 
straw or grass. 

Genin’s riding-hats are quite novel in shape and stylo 
—it is a point in which ho always maintained precedence. 
“The Jeddo” is the very latest novelty W'hich he has 
added to this department. It is a peculiar glistening 
straw, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and jot buckles. 
His riding-hats of felt have the most charming herons’ 
plumes, and those in black and white straw quadrilled, 
with large round crowns and turned up brims, are par¬ 
ticularly elegant and becoming. The rage for tlie eques¬ 
trian exercise is rapidly on the increase in T^hiladolphia 
and New York, being stimulated in the latter place by 
the beautiful roads in the Centra^^ Park, where our fair 
horsewomen have an opportunity for displaying their 
stylish habits and their skill. The latest stylos for the 
present season is a habit of Nankeen or piqutl (quilting), 
with hats as described, a high collerette, the empress 
cravat, and gauntlets of Saxon or Swedish leather. 

The high collerette, or standing collar, is again quite 
in favor, for morning or homo dress, either added to a 
idaited body, which is worn under the Zouave or other 
jacket, or applied to a plain cbemisotte, or simply worn 
alone above a waistcoat. These collerettos are often 
made of a muslin ruche bordered 'witli a narrow guipure, 
which is also used for the bottom of the sleeves; or else 
they are made wholly of muslin, worked, d la reliffieuse, 
in colored cotton. 

We have designs of the above styles in preparation, 
and must acknowledge our indebtedness for information 
on embroideries, or lingerie, to the over popular director 
ofthis department at E. Lambert & Co.’s, Broadway, who 
has carried tlie goodwill of his old customers from 
Genin’s Bazaar to his now post. 

Gray is still the fashionable color for grenadines and 
Smyrna or Magenta gauzes ; muslins, striped or chocked, 
with a multitude of very small plain flounces; book 
muslinsand muslin dresses with pattern flounces, orol.se 
double skirts with broad stripes in zigzag. One of the 
hareges brought out liy Gagolin (Paris), pre.sonts, first, a 
large plain gray square, then anotlier square violet or 
green clouded witli black. One of his finest articles for 
the mid-season is a pale gray orgazino silk with white 
stripes, on which at intervals are double lozenges of a 
contrasting color. Then this well-known house has two 
other novelties of gray silk unequalled for elegance; 
tliey are the Indian gray drosses, and the Tussor gray 
dresses, of which they have just sent out a complete toilet 
from boots to bonnet; also another dress witli a gray 
ground, having an extremely small wliito stripe, and a 
rich sprinkling of rosebuds. Silks of all kinds of a 
'hocked palteru, while, black, and brown, continue to 


bo in groat vogue, which is no wonder, as they supply 
toilets of great elegance, and yet unpretending. For 
young ladies, a small quadrilled silk, white and pink, 
or any other light color, are much admired, us are also 
those having white groundswith Pompadour bouquets, 
of which wo have just seen two beautiful toilets made 
for two sisters. 

For morning robes at watering-place.s, the qnqui dress 
given in our plate is a good example. The same .style is 
also made up in Nankeen; and in either ease they are 
usually embroidered with braid, or point <ie chnineite, 
either white or colored, but most frequently white, with 
crimson or llame-colorod sontache intermingled. A great 
many Zouave jackets are also worn ; they are mostly of 
caslimero, an Algerian fabric embroidered in contrasting 
colons, or else a light tissue similar to the skirt. 

One of those graceful dishabilles is made of white 
muslin, with a deep plaiting on a pink running just at 
the bottom of the skirt. The body, closed at top by a 
ruche which goes round the neck, is loose at the aides, 
rounded at bottom, and very wide behind. The sleeves 
are very wide, and trimmed with the same plaiting on a 
pink running. Below are puffs of plain muslin, fastened 
at the wrist by a ruche with a pink running and a bow 
of the same ; a chemisette of plaited muslin forms a deep 
pulling above a pink ribbon sash tied at the side. 

A dress of white pique, with brown figures, llounoes 
braided in rather deep rounded festoons, with a brown 
binding ; sleeves with cuffs festooned in the same man¬ 
ner; on all tlie seams of the dress a double row of fes¬ 
toons separated by a row of the same braiding; a similar 
ornament on the hem. 

We are glad to see tlie fancy for white dresses so 
widely revived, for what can be cooler or more harmo¬ 
nious-looking tlian ^lne toilette hlanche—dress, fichu, and 
mantle all alike? This is the best material fora mantle 
to correspond. Most ladies—those of them, at least, 
who still remain in town—wear silk skirts of different 
colors under white skirts ; but this gives a look of heavi¬ 
ness, which is the very thing that should be avoided If 
a silk dress is wanted, by all means have it; but don’t 
strain after effect by this mixture of mu.sliu and silk. 
A white dress witli several flounces, each terminated 
with a small hem, is a pretty, inexpensive, and very 
ladylike toilet. 

Crinoline, or, in otlior words, “hoops,” since crino¬ 
line in verity is too expensive to bo thought of, still 
continue ample and of the trailing bell-.shape, quite 
small for some distance below the waist, and from there 
spreading into a wide circumference. We have given a 
personal trial to the new patent of Demorest, which 
claims to be the most enduring one in the market, and 
can say from experience that they will wear out with¬ 
out ripping, slipping, or lireaking—the most serviceable 
stylo for ordinary wear that wo have ever tested. We 
particularly recommend them to travellers, country 
ladies, and all who desire an enduring skirt. It is to 
bo found at the now establishment of Madame Demorest, 
474 Broadway, where they have reopened tlieir pattern- 
rooms on a still more extensive scale. We have also to 
commend the extreme ingenuity and accuracy with 
which they have come to reproduce trimmings, etc. in 
their paper patterns. For instance, in a dress recently 
sent for our inspection, the flat braids on the corsage, 
4ho lace of the collar, and even a medallion cameo brooch 
which fastened it were perfectly represented in paper. 
Tlie assistance whicli these patterns render to mothers 
in the country is invaluable. Fashiok. 


































BRAIDED SACHET. 





































































































































































































































































MISCHIEF.—TEAZING MAMMA 
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Composed and Arranged for the Piano Forte^for Godeg's Ladg\s Booh, and Inscribed to Mrs. G. W. Farrington, St. Paul, Min. 





























































































































And sad and lonely feel, / And are sure your heart to steal, 

There’s no one half so cheering ) And there never was a cousin 

As my gentle Cousin Neal. S Like that pretty Cousin Neal. 

Chorus. —If you see, &c. ( Chorus. —If you see, &c. 
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THE JAPANESE. 

This is one of the prettiest fall styles. The material is a chocolate-color reps silk. The skirt 
lias one small flourice at the bottom, and above it, placed at intervals, are eight rows of box plait¬ 
ing, made of the silk. The body and sleeves are trimmed to match. 
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DINNEE OE STEEET DEESS. 


This dress is made with a double skirt, and a very full box-plaited flounce sewed at the bottom 
of the dress. Tlie material of the dress is a very rich black silk; the flounce, trimming of the 
body, the bows and sash are of purple moire antique. 
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OUT-DOOR DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY. EVENING-DRESS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 

(See description, page 2S7.) 


















































A BECOMING and comfortable dress for tbe>-couutiy or a watering-place. It can be made of silk, 
cloth, or a thin material. 
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THE EESILLA. 

{Front view.) 

A NEW style of covering for the head, which, on account of its lightness, will advantageously 
supersede the wadded hoods worn in the carriage in going to and returning from the opera and 
evening parties. It will also be found very useful of a warm evening when it is pleasant to sit 
in a balcony or veranda, and when it is especially necessary to protect the head by some light 
covering against the chilly dews which fall after sunset. It forms a light and graceful covering 
for the head, whilst, at the same time, it shades the neck. 

We give the instructions for working the Resilla in the Work Department, accompanied with 
an engraving showing a back view of the same. 
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LADIES’ SHOET NIGHT-DKESSES.-(See description, page 287.) 
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CROCHET TIDY 



Materials. —Crochet cotton, No. 8, with a suitable hook—say, No. 16. 

Wheel. —12 chain ; close into a round. 

Ist round .—* 1 sc, 1 ch, miss none, * 12 times. Hold in tlie end of cotton, throughout this round, 
under a stitch. 

M .—* 1 t c, 3 ch, miss 1, * 12 times. 

3c?.—* 1 t c on t c, 3 ch, miss 1, 1 t c on 2d of 3d chain in last round, 3 ch, * 12 times. 

Ath .—Sc without increase. 

f)th .—Sc all round, making a picot upon the 2d of every 3 chain, that is 24 times in the round. 

6^/i.—Dc under centre one of the 3 sc, between 2 picots, * 21 ch, miss 3 picots, dc under centre of 
3 sc before the next picot, * 7 times, 21 ch, slip on first dc. 

*lth .—* sc on each of 10 ch, 3 sc on 11th, 10 sc on the remaining 10, miss the do stitch of last 
round, * 8 times. 

—Miss the 1st stitch, 3 sc, large picot, 5 sc, large picot, 3 sc, the last being on the point stitch. 
Do another on the same, a large picot; another on the same ; 3 more, picot as before ; 5 more, picot 
as before ; 2 more sc, * 8 times. At the end fasten off. 

9M.—To make the eight larger points of the star, begin with ate stitch, on the centre one of the 
three picots, between two points, * 21 ch, t c on the next centre picot, ^ all round, ending with a 
slip-stitcli on tlie first t c. In doing this round, all the other points are allowed to fall back, the eight 
large ones being worked in front of them. 

10«/j.—Like 7th. 
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PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 






♦ THE TAGUS. 

[From the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal’Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 

This remarkably graceful article of attire, the first of the fall and early winter style of cloaks, 
owes its chief attraction to the novel arrangement of the portion which supersedes the capiicin so 
advantageously. The garment itself is a circular; the material and color may be at the option 
of the wearer. The ornament consists in the quilling, which is of the same material as the cloak, 
and the tassels. 
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SO]\fE ACCOmSTT OF MODERIST COACHES. 


About 1750, great improvements were made 
in carriages, and a more co«imodioiis, airj, and 
comfortable summer coach appeared. This was 
tlie barouche, the ujiper portion of which could 
be turned down at pleasure, a fashion combin¬ 
ing free circulation of air and unconfined vision 
with lightness of construction. It met ^^ith 
immediate adoption, and its form in 1767 may 
be seen in Fig. 19, copied from a print which 
sath’izes the follies of the day, among which 


this convenient mode of riding is classed, after 
the ordinary fashion of moralists, who generally 
contrive to be on the safe side by condemning 
every new thing. This group is declared to 
represent “ British nobility disguised.'^^ 

With regard to public conveyances for hire, 
whether hackney or stage-coaches, a great dis¬ 
regard to comfort and economy of time was 
^ shown ; added to which, the number of street 
robberies at the commencement of this century 
was so great as to render them dangerous. The 
“Postman”of October 19,1728, observes; “The 
VOL. LXI. —18 


persons authorized by Grovernment to employ 
men to drive hackney-coaches have made great 
complaints for the want of trade, occasioned by 
the increase of street-robbers, so that people, 
especially of an evening, choose rather to walk 
than ride in a coach, on account that they are in 
; a readier posture to defend themselves, or call 
out for help, if attacked.” There were other 
dangers also to apprehend from those who hired 
chaises, which wore looked at with fear and trem¬ 
bling by the proprietors of the heavy 
Iiackney-coaches, as may be seen by 
the following curious passage in “Mal¬ 
colm’s Anecdotes of the Manners and 
Customs of London,” quoted from 
“The Weekly Register” of December 
8, 1733:/ “Those honest city trades¬ 
men and others who so lovingly carry 
their wives and mistresses to the neigh¬ 
boring villages in chaises, to regale 
them, on a Sunday, are seldom sen¬ 
sible of the great inconveniences and 
dangers they are exposed to, for, be¬ 
sides the common accidents of the 
road, there is a set of regular rogues 
kept constantly in pay to incommode 
them in their passage ; and tliere are 
the drivers of what are called waiting jobs, and 
other hackney travelling coaches, with sets of 
horses, who are commissioned by their masters 
to annoy, sink, and destroy all the single and 
double horse chaises they can conveniently 
meet or overtake in their way, without regard 
to the lives or limbs of the persons who travel 
in them. 'What havoc these industrious sons 
of blood and wounds have made within twenty 
miles of London, in the compass of a summer’s 
season, is best known by the articles of acci¬ 
dents in Uie newspapers, the miserable shrieks 
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of women and cliildren not being sufficient to 
deter tlie villains from doing what they call 
their duty to their masters ; for, besides their 
daily or weekly wages, they have an extra¬ 
ordinary stated allowance for every chaise they 
can reverse, ditch, or bring hg the I'oad, as the 
term or phrase is.” The writer adds : “ I have . 
been credibly informed that mairy of the coach¬ 
men and postilions belonging to the gentry are 
seduced by the masters of the travelling-coaches 
to involve themselves in the guilt of this mon¬ 
strous iniquity, and liave certain fees for dis¬ 
mounting persons on single horses and over¬ 
turning chaises, when it shall suit with their 
convenience to do it with safety—that is, within 
the verge of the law ; and, in case of an action 
or indictment, if the master or mistress will 
not stand by their servant, and believe the 
inischief was merely accidental, the offender is 
then defended by a general contribution from 
all the stage-coach masters within the bills of 
mortality.” Such a state of things as this can 
scarcely be credited in the present day, when 


a more eflective system of police is in opera¬ 
tion ; but similar insolences from persons who 
pn-ofessed to accommodate the j)ublic were sub¬ 
mitted to a century ago. 

The streets, too, were occasionally left in 
state of (iisgraceful neglect; vaults and sewe 
were opened, and notice of danger only given 
by a wretched rushlight, frequently blown out, 
and the coach and pjassengers engulfed, as 
thus described by Gay:— 



“Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws, 

O’er the mud pavomeut, heapy rubbish grows, 

Or arched vaults their gapy jaws extend, 

Or the dark caves to common shores descend ; 

Oft by the winds extinct the signal lies. 

Or, smother’d in the glimmering socket, dies, 

Eio night has half rolled round her ebon throne. \ 
In the wide gulf the shattered coach o’erthrowu I 
Sinks with the snorting steeds ; the reins are br^ke, \ 
And from the crackling axle flies the spoke.’’ ^ 


The old clum.sy stage-coach, with its heavy 
lading, maybe seen in Hogarth’s “ Country Inn 
Yard,” and we give a copy of another (Fig. 20) 
from a p^rint of 1750, 'which still more clearly 


Fig. 20. 



dephctsthis “leathernconvenience.” The heavy 
boot in front, and the equally clumsy coach¬ 
man, buried beneath his coat and apron; the 
overloaded top, upon which the cheap traveller 
reclines in as precarious a position as possible ; 
the basket behind, in which travellers sit as 
they best can, and which would make a fat 
farmer look like Falstalf in a buck basket, and 
from which hang trunks and packages of every 
form and size—render the stories of slow travel¬ 
ling perfectly credible, however monstrous they 
appear now to us. Forty years ago, six miles 
an hour was reckoned fair spaced for a stage¬ 
coach ; and gentry sometimes- even rode in the 
wagon, which' had also a place for travellers, 
and the many adventures there met with are 
among the most amusing scenes in the novels 
of Smollett and Fielding. When M. Sorbeire, 


a Frenchman of letters, came to England in 
the reign of Charles II., for the p3urpo3e of 
being introduced to the King, and visiting our 
most distinguished literary and scientific cha¬ 
racters, he says : “That I might not take post, 
or be obliged to use the stage-coach, I went 
from Dover to London in a wagon. It was 
drawn by six horses, one before another, and 
driven by a wagoner, who walked by the side 
of it. He was clothed in black, and appointed 
in all things like another St. George ; he had a 
brave mounteror on his head, and was a merry 
fellow, fancied he made a figure, and seemed 
mightily p)leased with himself.” Mr. W. B. 
Adams, in his already quoted “History of 
Pleasure Carriages,” has given some curious 
p^articulars of early stage-coaches, as follows:— 
A gentleman writing to his father, in 1673, 
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says : “I got to London on Saturday last. My 
iourney was noe ways pleasant, being forced to 
ride in the boote all the way; ye company yt 
came up with me were persons of great quality, 
as knights and ladies. My journey’s expense 
was 30s. This travel hath so indisposed mee, 
yt I am resolved never to ride up again in ye 
coach.” Mr. Adams, who quotes this j)assage 
from the “ Arclueologia, ” adds: “ It may be 
inferred from the foregoing extract that the 
joiti-ney from Lancashire required some days 
for its performance ; but even this rate of tra¬ 
velling had its impeders amongst the objec¬ 
tives.” The writer of a tract in the “ Harleian 
Miscellany,” 1673, deprecates “ the multitude 
of stage-coaches and carriages now travelling on 
the roads, ” and advises Parliament to interfere 
to suppress them, “especially those within fifty 
or sixty miles of London.” He recommends 
the others bemg obliged to travel with one set 
of horses, and to be limited to thirty miles in 
summer, and twenty-five in winter, per diem. 
Although the legislature was too wise to adopt 
the recommendation of this “slow coach,” 
locomotive conveyance made for some time only 
a tortoise-like progression. So formidable an 
affair was the undertaking a journey reckoned, 
that even from Birmingham to London, a de¬ 
parture was a signal for making a will followed 
by a solemn farewell of wife, children, and 
liousehold ! Slow travelling, and a correspond¬ 
ent tardiness of other arrangements, continued 
to a much later period than might be imagined ; 
and we read advertisements for “ that i-emark- 
able swift travelling coach, the Fly, which leaves 
Birmingham on Mondays, and reaches London 
on the Thursday following. ’ ’ 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
improvements began to take place. In ‘ ‘ Wood’s 
Diary,” mention is made of a machine which 
completed the journey between Oxford and Lon¬ 
don in thirteen hours ! The outcry lessened, 
and the imperfect vehicles and bad roads were 
left to passengers unmolested. What the latter 
were may be imagined from the fact already 
alluded to, that when Charles III. of Spain 
visited England, and Prince George of Denmark 
went out to meet him, both princes were so 
impeded by the badness of the roads, that their 
carriages were obliged to be borne on the shoul¬ 
ders of the peasantry, and they were six hours 
in performing the last nine miles of their 
journey! 

During the eighteenth century, improve¬ 
ments were very gradually made in carriages, 
and but little progress in the rate of travelling. 
So late as 1760, a journey from Edinburgh to 


London occupied eighteen days, a part of the 
roads being only accessible by pack-horses. 

The insolence and dishonesty of the people 
employed in the management of these convey¬ 
ances far outdid the doings of modern cabmen. 
In 1733, a writer quoted by Malcolm, declares 
that “ those Hackney gentlemen have by their 
overgrown insolence obliged the government to 
take notice of them, and make laws for their 
regulation. The particular saucy, impudent 
behavior of the coachmen in demanding the 
other twelver or tester above their fare, has been 
the occasion of innumerable quarrels, fighting, 
and abuses ; affronting gentlemen, frightening 
and insulting women; and such rudenesses, 
that no civil government will, or indeed ouglit 
to, suffer ; and above all, lias been the occasion 
of killing several coachmen, by gentlemen that 
have been provoked by the villanous tongues 
of those fellows beyond the extent of their pa¬ 
tience. Their intolerable behavior has ren¬ 
dered them so contemptible and odious in the 
eyes of all degrees of p)eople whatever, that 
there is more joy seen for one Hackney-coach¬ 
man going to the gallows, than fora dozen high¬ 
waymen and street-robbers.” 

It will not be within the province of our re-, 
marks to notice the many varieties of carriages^ 
that ^vere invented or modified from older in¬ 
ventions towards the close of the last century ; 
the more particularly as prints or drawings of 
such are to be easily obtained. The coach and 
chariot were the same in principle ; the original 
one-horse gig of 1754 is seen in Fig. 21, which 


Fig. 21. 



soon underwent changes both of form and name, 
and was called Tilbury, Stanhope, Whiskey, 
Dennett, and Buggy, as the case might be. The 
French Disoblige ant, immortalized by Sterne, in 
his “Sentimental .Journey,” caiTied one person 
only, and was like the fourth of our illustra¬ 
tions. The American Sulkies are of the same 
construction. The original Barouche we have 
engraved, the Landau was only a variety, and 
the Landaulet still smaller. 

The original Phaeton is too remarkable a 
monstrosity to pass over without cut or com- 
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ment. Fig. 22 depicts its form. It came into 
use in 17G0, and enjoyed great popularity with 
sporting young men, and “ high-tiyers.” Mr. 

Fig. 22, 


Adams says of it: “To sit on such a seat when 
the horses were going at much speed, would re¬ 
quire as much skill as is evinced by a rope- 
dancer at the theatre. None but an extremely 
robust constitution could stand the yiolent jolt- 
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ing of such a vcliicle over the stones of a paved 
street.’’ The same writer comments on its 
ugliness and bad construction very severely. 

The height and insecurity of the 
springs, the ugly box in front, and 
the iMisightly ojpen one for ser¬ 
vants behind, the tottering danger 
of the seatholders, who reached 
their elevation by means of a lad¬ 
der, which was, in some instances, 
permanently fixed to the side ; all 
rendered it inconvenient and dan¬ 
gerous. It was still received with 
much favor among the “bucks 
and bloods” who loved display, 
and thought the risk of a neck 
nothing in comparison with a dash¬ 
ing equipage, calculated to make 
the groundlings stare. It came 
into fashion under the highest 
apspices, and was the favorite 
driving carriage of the Prince of Wales, after¬ 
wards King George IV. When the novelty of 
the thing had ceased, and common sense re¬ 
turned, it was gradually lowered, until the 
Phaeton assumed the form we now see. 



PICKING BEEEIES IN THE EAIN. 

BY K. W. 


Do you remember, Kitty, 

One misty afternoon, 

Of a sweet, blue, laughing summer 
That passed away too soon, 
When we, with willow baskets, 
Went over hill and plain 
With John and his umbrella 
For berries in the rain ? 

Oh, how we laughed and shouted ! 

As free as were the birds, 
Provoked to mirth, uproarious, 

By John’s grave, witty words ; 
And when the rain came pouring 
In torrents from the cloud, 
Crouched ’neath the old umbrella. 
We woke the echoes loud. 

And when the sun was sotting. 

And glory lit the hill. 

And clouds and mi-sts woro fleeing, 
Wo picked the berries still; 

And piled them high, and higher, 
Beneath the golden light. 

And watched the twilight armies 
Draw up tho car of night. 

And when, with baskets laden, 

We wandered, homeward bound, 
Wo heard in shadowy places 
The Katydid’s weird sound ; 


And saw the dusky fire-flies 
Flash in tho summer dark. 

And talked of ISastern glowworms, 

So like their tiny spark. 

Ah, Kitty! blue-eyed Kitty! 

That day lies far away. 

And much of mirth has left us, 

Deny it as wo may ; 

But womanhood has brought us 
A something better far— 

That was tho fire-fly’s flashes. 

This is the glowworm’s star. 

I know not in what distant land 
Gay Johnnie rests his head, 

Or if with him as pleasantly 
The chequered years have sped ; 
But, from his proud, young manhood, 
Has ho o’er turned again. 

To pick in dreams tho berries 
Beneath tho summer rain? 

I watch tho golden sunsets. 

When mist and clouds depart, 

Then memory lifts the pictures 
I ’vp tireasurcd in ray heart; 

And brightest of these pictures. 

And one that brings no pain, 

Is a gay group picking berries 
Beneath tho summer rain. 





















DESTINY; OE, THE AUTOBIOGEAPHY OF A LOWELL 

OPERATIVE. 


BY BURNER BROWNER. 


CHAPTER I. 

My mother was only a poor hoarding-house 

keeper, in the manufacturing city of L-, 

and there were seven of us to be provided for. 
We were once well off and respected in the 
country, and it was a hard, hitter thing for my 
mother to be thrown upon the world with seven 
children to provide for. I was the oldest, and 
only twelve years of age, when we went to 

L-, and my mother took a house upon the 

W. Corporation, and soon had thirty men board¬ 
ers. The very small sum—two dollars per 
week—which they paid for their board (the 
price was regulated by the Company) would 
not allow of her keeping any one to assist her; 
she desired to save every cent to spend upon us, 
and she economized in every i^ossible way, that 
we might never miss the luxuries to which we 
had been accustomed. My mother was a very 
proud woman, and she was very anxious that 
her children (for we were all girls) should be 
well educated, should marry well, and be saved 
from the drudgery that was slowly sapping^er 
life away. 

The coarse, vulgar men that sat at her table 
we were never allowed to associate with; for 
she would be up before light to prejiare their 
breakfast, and when they were gone she would 
rouse us, ?md some delicacies would be laid 
upon the snowy cloth which was always kept 
for us. The beautiful china which she had 
saved from the wreck, the nice silver, and fine 
napkins, were always laid upon our table, and 
our mother, in her fresh cap, would sit with us. 
She wislmd us never to forget our old ways, and 
to remember that we must all be Radies, and 
she judged rightly that we could not be, unless 
carefully trained. 

We were elegantly dressed, and sent to the 
best schools, where we met children of wealthy 
parents, who, at first, looked upon ns with 
scorn ; but, when they found our manners were 
gentle, and that we were always in good stand¬ 
ing in our classes, gradually came to treat us 
better, although, I think, they never forgot that 
we were only the daughters of a Coi*poration 
boarding-house keeper. I know that God makes 
no distinction, and that, after all, it does not 
matter so much where we live as how; and yet 

IS* 


I think never a moment of my life was I free 
from the feeling ,of disgrace I felt it to be to 
live upon the Corporation. 

I was called very beautiful, and I know my 
mother’s heart was bound up in me ; and it is 
a consolation to me now that I was never un¬ 
kind to my mother, but that my great affection 
for her was a comfort, many and many a time, 
when she was near sinking. 

We were never allowed to assist in the 
drudgery of the house, and, up stairs, we had 
a parlor that was as handsome as any in the 
city. We had a piano, and harp, and plenty 
of books, and my mother encouraged us fo sew 
upon delicate work, to embroider, to paint, and 
draw ; and, after her work was done, at night, 
she would come up and listen to our songs, and 
talk about books with us, for she had a good 
education, and was fond of literature. She had 
no time to do anything but drudge, but she 
never complained, and I know she was ha]ppy 
in her children. Never but one of us gave her 
any pain, and that was the youngest, who was 
a very wild, careless child, and who seemed to 
be perfectly reckless, at times. She would run 
away, wdien sent to school, and spend whole 
hours playing with the dirty children in the 
street, and would, likely as not, return at night 
without shoes or stockings, and with her clothes 
in tatters. One night, at dark, we missed her, 
and, pitying my mother’s distress, I went out 
myself to search for the wanderer. 

Upon a large common, in the upper part of 
the city, a circus company was encamped, and, 
as I approached the place, the crowd, the 
shouts, and the music alarmed me so much that 
T wished myself back at home ; but-something 
within said: “You ’ll surely find Louise there 
so I pushed along to the door. My veil was 
tightly drawn over my face, but a rough arm 
pulled me back, and a harsh voice cried, “ Un¬ 
veil, miss I” I felt my bonnet rudely seized, 
and, as it fell to the ground, a coarse shout was 
raised, and a laugh rang in my ears. “ Aha ! 
that’s the dainty daughter of the boarding¬ 
house keeper on the W. Corporation ; the proud 
minx that lets her old mother drudge while she 
employs her dainty fingers upon finery !” 

I was rudely j ostled, vulgar j okes were bandied 
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aloout, and, in my distress, I burst into a fit of 
violent weeping. A gentleman, passing by and 
seeing my situation, rescued me. 1 told him 
why I was there, and lie drew my arm within 
his own, and accompanied me within the tent. 
When I looked at him in the glare of the lights, 
I saw that my companion was the son of the 
agent of our Company, and I knew I was safe, 
for I had often heard of him as a gentleman, 
although a very proud and haughty one. I3ut 
lie showed none of that to me, not even when 
I told him who I was, but treated me deferen¬ 
tially as though I had been a princess born. I 
was seventeen then, and had never associated 
with gentlemen, and the charm of his hand¬ 
some presence was very great to me. His dark 
eyes glowed as they met mine, and the fas¬ 
cinating polish of his manner I could not 
withstand. 

By and by, I began to think of what brought 
me there, and, after a while, on the very front 
seat, close upon the stage, I saw my little sister, 
with her dress soiled, her bonnet in her hand, 
and her long, dark hair, half uncurled, hanging 
down upon her fair, uncovered shoulders. She 
was evidently absorbed in the performances, 
and as I pointed her out, and would fain have 
f,^)gone fcU’ her at once, my comiianion drew me 
back, saying : “ It is a pity to disturb her ; let 
her enjoy it until it is over, and I will take you 
home.” So I forgot all about my mother’s 
anxiety, and sat down by his side with a thrill 
of pleasure, and a trembling pulsation at my 
heart. Mr. Fergus paid no attention to the 
performances, but kept talking to me about his 
travels, and about books, and things with which 
I was familiar, but which I never before had 
heard talked of out of our family circle. I w’as 
pleased that he treated me with so much re¬ 
spect, but I noticed that many of those about 
us looked suspiciously at me. The company 
W'as composed of oi:)eratives ; and very near us 
were several of my mother’s boarders, wdio 
exchanged sly winks and nods with each other. 

I felt the hot blood rush to my cheeks, and 
wondered why Mr. Fergus’s kindness should 
cause such actions, for I didn’t know then that 
there was anything singular in a gentleman’s 
kindness to a poor girl. 

When the performances were over, Mr. Fergus 
very kindly brought my sister to me, helped 
me to arrange her dress, and, taking her by the 
liand, brought us safely to my mother’s door. 

I asked him to come in, that my mother might 
thank him ; but he declined, and said he would 
“ do himself the pleasure of calling some other 
time.” But I told him that my mother never 


allowed a gentleman to call uj3on us without 
her permission, and only in her presence. He 
looked surprised, smiled, and bade me “Good¬ 
night.” 

Not a moment of content was mine after that 
night. The hard realities of life rose up before 
me, and I saw the gulf that seemed impassable 
between Mr. Fergus and myself. Beneath my 
calm, and rather cold, exterior was an under¬ 
current of fire, volcano-like, but smouldering; 
and, for the first time, I seemed to feel how far 
above my humble lot were my aspirations and 
my hopes. I found no peace, even in our little 
parlor. 

My mother, although grateful to Mr. Fergus, 
for she had written to tell him so, had declined 
his olfer of an acquaintance, and had told him 
plainly that she did not wish him to renew his 
intercourse with her daughter. She was prouder 
than I thought, that hard-worked mother of 
mine. Mr. Fergus had supposed she would be 
delighted at his condescension ; but she knew 
his calls at our house would never be tolerated 
by his parents, who were proud and arrogant, 
although Mrs. Fergus’s father was a laboring 
man in the very town where my grandparents 
had been wealthy farmers. 

I became listless and unhappy, and had no 
pleasure in anything, and half the pleasure of 
our home was' gono, for I had always been a 
sort of teacher for my younger sisters, and had 
endeavored to fill my mother’s place when she 
was working below stairs; but now I had no 
pleasure in anything, and I think my mother 
was also greatly troubled, although she never 
said anything to mo. 


CHAPTER II. 

Time passed on, and I never saw Mr. Fergus 
after that night, until my sister next me was 
married. I was then in my nineteenth year, 
but I had never had a lover. My sister Caro¬ 
line was about to be married to a young mer¬ 
chant in the neighboring city of B-, and the 

next youngest, only sixteen, was engaged to a 
young clergyman; but, although others thought 
it strange that, with my great beauty, I should 
still remain single, I think my mother was well 
pleased, for she always, in her caressing way, 
called me a “queen,” and.I know she hoped I 
should make a splendid match. 

I was my sister’s bridesmaid, and accom¬ 
panied her on her wedding tour to Saratoga, 
and so on to Niagara, and home through New 
York. I had never been out into the world. 
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aiid I knew notliing of gay society, only from, 
books, but I had alwa 3 ’-s yearned for an elegant 
life such as I read of, free from coarse sights 
and sounds, and at Saratoga the yearning be¬ 
came an unutterable longing. My sister had 
not much deep feeling, and never could under¬ 
stand half of what she called my “fancies.” 
She thought her husband perfect, and enjoyed 
herself in the present, while I, who had made 
Mr. Fergus my beau-ideal of a gentleman, only 
looked upon my brother-in-law as a gay, gene¬ 
rous, good-natured man, without much mind 
or intellect. 

I watched carefully all whom I met, and I 
saw none superior to Mr. Fergus, but I longed 
to enter the gay world upon equal terms with 
those whom I saw. I knew that I was superior 
in beauty to many whom I met, and I saw that 
I attracted a great deal of attention, and I felt 
tliat Mr. Fergus even, if he saw me away from 
my coarse surroundings, might love me. 

My sister chid me often for my reserve, for 
we were six weeks at Saratoga, and many 
gentlemen asked my brother-in-law for an 
introduction to his “superb sister,” as they 
called me; but I was not born a flirt, and I 
could never chatter nothings by the hour to¬ 
gether, so I was called scornful, haughty, and 
proud; and my sensitive nature was stung 
dreadfully, one night, by overhearing my vis-d- 
vis in the dance say to her partner, “She’s 
only a factory boarding-house keeper’s daugh¬ 
ter, and see what airs she gives herself!” 

After this, I felt marked at Saratoga, although 
my sister said, when I besought her to leave, 
tliat “we were better than half we met. There 

are the rich Misses C-, from New York— 

why, their grandmother actually sold vege¬ 
tables in market for twenty years, and, not¬ 
withstanding, they are the leaders of fashion.” 

Yes,” I replied, “but they are ncA, and 
so were their parents before them, while our 
mother is poor, and works to give us luxuries. 
Oh that we had never been educated above 
our station I” 

I never went into the drawing-room again 
while we stayed, but a rich elderly gentleman 
made me an offer of his hand, and declared it 
would be the proudest day of his life, if he 
could ever call me wife. He was a man mighty 
upon ’Change, and well known in State Street; 
and my sister and her husband urged me to 
accept him, but I could not. He offered to 
settle a hundred thousand dollars upon me, 
and I knew that the factory boarding-house 
keeper’s daughter could, if she pleased, be¬ 
come tlie fashion even at Saratoga; for who 


refuses those stamped as golden coin ? Bo 
they not always pass current ? 

When we arrived at Niagara, I was enchanted. 
Many had told me that they were disappointed 
—that it was not half so grand as they imagined; 
but Nature unadorned, unaided by Art, hero 
first spoke out to my soul, and I responded. 
The Grand Rapids awed'me as much as tbe 
Fall itself; but my favorite place was upon 
Goat Island, where I would sit for hours, just 
upon the verge of the bank, as it slopes down 
to the rushing waters, as they pour the preci¬ 
pice and dash madly upon the rocks below. I 
used to sit there under the shade of the trees 
—which w^ere turning to crimson and gold, for 
it was now the last of September—and listen 
to the mighty roar, the quivering, trembling 
shivers of the myriad waters, and long to sway 
myself over into the stream, and be swept out 
of time into eternity. While my sister and 
her husband, preceded by a guide, made the 
grand tour, I wandered about alone, but always, 
as each day closed, I sat a short time in my 
favorite place. 

I had not been there a week before I felt 
' that Mr. Fergus must be there. Laugh at me, 
call it superstition, whatever you like, I felt 
that I was within a singular influence ; and ' 
one day, as I sat musing alone, and tossing 
dead leaves into the current, and watching the 
little eddying circles round which they swept, 
before being fatally engulfed, I knew instantly 
that he was approaching, and that he was wait¬ 
ing for me to look up ; but I had no power to 
raise my head. I was afraid he would suspect 
that 1 cared for him—that he would see, by tlie 
flush that mounted even to my brow, that I 
knew of his approach, and had perhaps been 
waiting for him. “ Miss Favor,” at length he 
said, “I am happy to meet you again”—and 
he sat down upon the grass not far from me, 
and we talked and laughed as though we had 
knowm each other a lifetime, for I had great 
self-control, and after the first moment I crushed 
down all my tremulous feelings, and double- 
locked them in my heart. He did not speak 
or laugh loud, but with a gentle, murmuring 
sound that was in unison with m\" feelings, 
and seemed subdued in awe of the place and 
scene. I had never seen any one who so nearly 
approached my ideal of masculine perfection. 
In short, he seemed crowned with all manly 
graces, natural and acquired. 

I never in my life had anything to touch my 
feelings so as his manner, full of deference and 
respect, and I saw in the admiring gaze which 
he cast upon me that I pleased even his prac- 
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tised eye and fastidious tastes. I think tliis 
feeling gave me ease and self-possession, and 
he drew out my powers so that I forgot—I 
never had before—that I was a factory board¬ 
ing-house keeper’s daughter. 

For days, we were constantly together, and I 
tried at times, but faintly, to resist his capti¬ 
vating power, but I could not. It was a bright 
October morning ; the dew-drops sparkled in a 
thousand gorgeous colors upon the brilliant 
foliage; and, standing in my favorite place, I 
lieard his vows of love, and felt supremely 
blessed. 

Carl Fergus accompanied us home, and, 
entering our house for the first time, asked my 
mother’s consent to our engagement. I believe 
she would have had it otherwise, for she knew 
I could never be welcome in his family; but 
she had watched me closely, and had suspected 
all along that the change which had come over 
me was all through my meeting him the eve¬ 
ning of my search for my little sister. And 
maybe, I have often thought so, that my 
mother, with her great partiality for me, might 
have thought it impossible any one could long 
resist my influence. However that may be, 
my mother gave her consent, and I soon saw 
* that she was very much attached to him, and 
looked forward to the evenings which brought 
him to our house with a great deal of pleasure. 
He was always gentlemanly and polite to the 
rough men whom he often met in the passages, 
as he was coming up to our parlor ; and many 
a time he would go down to search for my 
mother, and, taking her hand, now hard, bony, 
and seamed with the rough work she did, lead 
her up stairs, and place her in an easy-chair, 
while he read to her some of his favorite pas¬ 
sages. Such gentleness and consideration quite 
won her heart, for, in the many long years that 
she had labored, he was the first one, out of 
her own family, who had ever treated her as 
other than a good-hearted drudge. Even my 
sister’s husband had not thought it worth his 
while to pay her much attention, but had con¬ 
tented himself with making her a handsome 
present occasionally. How I gloried in the 
thought that my husband—how sweet were 
those words, “my husband!” how I toyed 
with them, and whispered them lingeringly, 
tenderly to myself I—knew how to appreciate 
my poor slave mother, for a slave she had been 
for many a long year. She was a handsome 
woman even then, although care and anxiety 
liad left their footprints upon her countenance. 
She had never forgotten that she was once a 
lady, and for her children’s sake she always, 


even in her kitchen, was careful of her ijersonal 
appearance. 

Just about this time, my sister Eleanor, she 
who was engaged to the clergyman, was mar¬ 
ried, and went away, taking with her my 
youngest sister Louise, who still continued as 

wild and careless as ever. My sister in B- 

had taken one with her, so that now there 
were only three of us at liome. 

Weeks and months passed along; they seemed 
little more than a long summer day, for Carl 
Fergus was my constant companion. I believed 
that apart earth held no happiness for either of 
us. I thought how bright I would make Carl's 
home, how I would win even his parents to 
love me. I loved with all the silent, resistle,ss 
might of my reserved, proud nature. Carl 
never spoke of his parents, but I thought, in¬ 
deed I felt, that they did not sanction our 
acquaintance. 

One day, a carriage drove to our door, and a 
liveried footman handed in a card—“ Mrs. Fer¬ 
gus, for Miss Rosa Favor.” She was waiting 
in the passage below, just as the factory-bell 
was ringing, and the crowd of coarse men were 
pushing past her, in haste to get their noondijy 
meal. Oh, what a throb of hatred I felt towards 
her, that she should choose suc/i a time for her 
call—that she should, with apparently such 
systematic cruelty, make the distance between 
us greater, even, than it really was ! Wlien I 
received her, and saw her start of suiqn’ise. as 
she glanced at the room, then at myself, I think 
she was for a moment irresolute, I know she 
felt, for I saw it in her eyes, “This girl does 
justice to my son’s taste.” She had expected 
to meet a coarse, blowsy country beauty, rough 
and unpolished, and she hesitated to speak, 
for I saw that she had come upon no pleasant 
errand. 

“My son,” she said, at length, “has been 
the object of my life, the object to whom all 
my thoughts have been devoted. He has re¬ 
paid my affection with neglect, ray confidence 
with deception. His love for you can never be 
more than a fancy^ for he can never so far de¬ 
mean himself as to marry a woman of your 
vulgar connections.” 

Such a concentration of scorn and contempt 
as darkened her face and flashed in her eyes I 
could not have thought possible. Her voice, 
though low, was vehement, and her passion 
made itself felt in her whole figure. 

“You condemn us unheard, Mrs. Fergus. 
My connections are not vulgar. My family 
were once rich and respectable, in the very 
town where your father worked as a day-laborer, 
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ranking with the men whom you met going to 
my mother’s table.” 

An angry flusli overspread her features, and 
she said, in an intolerant manner: “ You have 
forced my son into an acquaintance, your arts 
and beauty have dazzled him ; but nothing is 
more certain than that your marriage can never 
take place. What is your love to mine ? What 
can you have in common with him ? Should 
jmu marry, after his weak passion is gratified, 
lie will toss you off as carelessly as he would a 
broken toy ; your charm will be gone. • What 
to him can be a mere pretty face ? Can you 
sympathize with his iDursuits, cheer him by your 
conversation, or amuse his idle hours ? I see,” 
she said, glancing around, “that he is trying 
to polish you, to educate you for his sphere, 
but it will never do ; you have lived too many 
years in this house, in contact with coarseness 
and vulgarity, ever to be lifted above it.” 

“Madam,” I commenced, trembling with 
passion, for I felt how infinitely above her 
vulgar pretensions we were ; but she waved 
her hand to silence me, and said— 

“My son is to choose between you and his 
mother. He must annul his engagement, or 
never more look for his mother’s love. This 
is my right—I will have it so.” With a stately 
courtesy, she turned, and, lifting her rustling 
silken garments, descended the stairs ; and I 
heard the clash of the door as it closed after 
lier, and the grating of the carriage-wheels as 
she drove away. 

Let no one be shocked by this, and think 
tliat Mrs. Fergus was a whit more hard-hearted 
tlian others of her class. Peoi^le harden as 
tliey get old; the frost of time steals on and 
nips their sympathies, and they forget that 
tliey have ever loved. 

My mother came up very soon, and found 
me on the floor, in a fit of weeping, and almost 
inconsolable. 

“Rosa, my child, what is the matter?” 

I hid my face, and pushed her from me. 
What was life, what was my mother’s love to 
me now, in my great sorrow I I had no philo¬ 
sophy that made me equal to this emergency; 
my pride was angry and defiant, and I asked 
no pity even from my mother, and—God for¬ 
give me 1—I almost cursed her, that she had 
not died rather tlian become a factory board¬ 
ing-house keeper, but I did not tell her so. I 
told her of Mrs. Fergus’s visit, and of all she 
said to me. 

There had always been something very touch¬ 
ing to me in my mother’s quiet and self-con¬ 
tained life. She had never spoken regretfully 


of the past—never for a moment forgot her 
daily duties, to dally with brighter, happier 
reminiscences ; such as her fate had been, she 
had accepted it, and labored faithfully. She 
had always been reserved about the past, even 
to her children ; and shut up in that quiet 
heart of hers, I know, there wei’e many things 
that troubled the current of her life. Now, 
she took mo in her arms, and called me her 
“baby;” she smoothed my hair and caressed 
my cheek, and, laying my head upon her 
shoulder, she told me of her life. She told 
me of my father, a stately man, who had been 
a judge, and who won her heart when she was 
only sixteen. There was no reproach coupled 
with his name, when she told me of his 
sinking deeper and deeper in his cups, until 
property, business, all went from him—until 
his reason, too, was gone, and he was laid in 
his grave. And there was a glorious look of 
self-abnegation about her, as she told me of 
her weary struggles, of the battle with the 
pride that lingered in her heart, of the long 
nights of anguish she passed, and of the sorrow 
she felt that her children should be wounded 
as she had been. She said I had been nearer 
and dearer to her than all the others, for she 
knew I had an underlying current of emotions 
so like her own, was so like her in my pride, 
that she feared I must suffer bitter sorrow. 
She saw that I had been wounded daily, that 
I lived as though under a ban. “But you 
seemed,” she said, “to me so charming in 
beauty, in grace, and accomplishments, that I 
felt, when your worth was known, you would 
be appreciated, and that you could never be 
happy with the men your sisters had married. 
Mrs. Fergus is angry, for she wishes her sou 
to augment his wealth and add to his position 

by a marriage wi^th the wealthy Mrs. W-. 

But Carl Fergus is not dependent upon his 
parents ; his profession is even now lucrative ; 
and, if his heart is what I think it is, he loves 
you too well to disdain you because your mother 
is poor. If he does not, he is not worthy of yon.” 

She understood me. She had never seemed 
to me so good as then ; the tears stood in her 
eyes, and her voice was low and gentle. 

“My mother,” I said, with a reproach at my 
heart, “ I am not worthy of you. I will strive 
to overcome and be like you; only bo patient 
with me.” 

That evening, Carl came not; and the next 
evening, with a rising fear at my heart, I 
watched for him. My pride was humbled, and 
alone I wrestled with a great and o’ermastering 
agony. 
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On tlie tliird clay, Carl came to us. There 
was a shadow upon his brow, but otlierwise he 
was the same as ever. I believe, in my great 
love for liim, I had allowed him to see more of 
my heart than most women show previous to 
marriage. I was not ashamed of my feelings, 
and it was the one only delight of my life. He 
was my god, and he knew it. The reverent 
humility with which I approached him was 
wonderful, even to myself. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mks. W- was the daughter of a law.yer, 

and very wealthy. She was very handsome, 
with an extreme softness of manner, and a 
gentle pliancy of touch and expression, that 
always reminded me of a cat. She had been 
a schoolmate of mine, but we had never been 
intimate ; and her father’s position in town 
raised her so much above myself that I had 
only a slight spealdng acquaintance with her. 
She was married very young, and in three 
weeks was left a widow and mistress of two 
hundred thousand dollars. She enjoyed her 
freedom and independence, and was a proficient 
in the art of flirtation. 

i^lot until long afterwards did I know that 
Mrs. Fergus paid her a visit the same day that 
she called on me. With a woman’s intuitive 

perception, she had discovered that Mrs. W- 

would not object to change her name to that 
of Mrs. Carl Fergus, and she at once launched 
upon the subject of love and marriage. She 
spoke of my family as a vulgar set, and said 
that, as her son had once been of some service 
to the eldest daughter, she had so far presumed 
upon this as to commence an acquaintance 
wliich he found it difficult to break; indeed, 
she said, I “gave myself the airs of a queen.” 

Hot the least hint did she give Mrs. W- 

of our engagement, which Carl had confided to 
his mother; but, with her great knowledge of 
social tactics, and with that touch of the old 
serpent which most managing women have, she 

contrived to influence Mrs. W-’s curiosity, 

and, by contrasting her style with my preten¬ 
sions, to excite a spirit of rivalry in her breast, 
which might at last operate in her son’s favor. 
She knew that the charming simidicity and 
unconsciousness of a young girl, apparently 
BO defenceless and trusting, were no match for 
the scientific strategy of a widow—the skilful 
byplay, the advance, the retreat, the lures, 
surprises, feints, and evasions with which they 


play with their victims, and which so securely 
fasten them in their toils forever. 

I said nothing to Carl of his mother’s visit, 
and he dfli not know it, or he might have been 
prepared for the siege which was planned for 
taking the outworks, and, by a grand conp tie 
main, gaining possession of his heart. I was 
too proud to complain, or to set a mother 
against the son of her love ; and, indeed, I did 
not wish to gain him by any power but that of 
the free, full, and voluntary love which I be¬ 
lieved to be mintf. But daily, with the most 
exquisite tact, the most refined and complete 
finesse, my vulgar surroundings were contrasted 

with Mrs. W-’s elegant belongings, until, 

in my defiant pride, I longed to strike down all 
that was choice, beautiful, or rich, and on the 
ruins lie down and die. 

When Mrs. Fergus drove with her son, she 
would pass our door, and invariably she would 
pull the check-rein to give an order, just as 
the narrow street was filled with the begrimed 
operatives rushing in scrambling haste to my 
mother’s door. I knew Carl’s proud heart, and 
how it must have been cut for me. Although 
he was always a gentleman, yet he had as much 
pride as ever fell to the lot of man, and he must 
have chafed sorely under these inflictions. 

People who regard money as the end and 
aim of life seldom fail, and Mrs. Fergus knew 
that gold could carry in its retinue a wider 
homage than any other power. Whatever of 
love or tenderness there was in her nature 
was garnered in her child, her only son ; his 
aggrandizement was the darling -object of her 
existence. Shrewd, politic, and observant, this 
crafty woman knew too much directly to oppose 
her son’s engagement, or to attack us oi^enly ; 
but where she could shock his refined sensi¬ 
bility, or touch his fastidiousness, by a contrast 
of my position with his own, she would do it; 
she left no means untried. 

One wet morning, Carl came to us in our 
little parlor. My mother was occupied with 
some piece of homely needle-work, and my 
sisters were in their rooms. I was busy watch¬ 
ing the misty rain as it formed little pools here 
and there on the rough pavement, which threw 
back, in bubbles, the perpetual plash. The 
scene out of doors was dismal enough. The 
trees on the street looked shivering in the 
damp air, and the wind that soughed through 
the branches had a watery sound. I was in a 
sad reverie, for my intercourse with Carl was 
not what it had been; much that I have re¬ 
lated here I knew not of until long afterwards ; 
but I could guess what influences were operate- 
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iiig against me. There are occasions in human 
life when people feel, although they cannot tell 
why, a strange sensation, as though some evil 
hung suspended over them; so I felt this 
morning; and when Carl told us he was about 

to accompany his mother and Mrs. W-upon 

a journey which would last at least two months, 

I could not summon up resolution to say any¬ 
thing, for a rising in my throat choked me. It 
seemed as though the ghost only of departed 
happiness would be left with me. Who could 
tell what changes might be wrought in his 
feelings in this short time ? I could guess why 
the journey was planned, and, had I dared, I 
W'ould have let the great sigh in my heart es¬ 
cape, and have told Carl all I feared. 

Carl was more like his old self than he had 
been for months, and he lingered as though 
loth to leave and afraid something might pre¬ 
vent our constant intercourse by letter. He 
made me promise to write very often, and said 
he should always be sure to give me notice of 
his changing address. If anything could recon¬ 
cile me to his departure, it w'as the tenderness 
with which he treated me, and the hope he 
expressed that he should soon call me his own. 

He left me, and I was indeed alone. The 
second day, I received a letter full of love and 
passionate petitions for me to keep my faith 
W'itli him, although he knew I never went into 
society except when visiting at my. sisters’ 
houses. “Only believe,” he said, “that I loved 
you for yourself alone, and that no mean thouglit 
ever sullied my devotion, and I am happy.” 

He spoke often of Mrs.W-, and of her high 

appreciation of myself, although, as she told 
him, ‘ ‘ my pride had always come between us, 
and prevented her from showing her true feel¬ 
ings towards me.” 

This went on for some weeks, and then Carl’s 
letters, although quite as frequent, became 

shorter, and Mrs. W-’s name was never 

mentioned. 

I put my trust in my own truth, and kept the 
balance of my conllicting anxieties steady and 
to myself as long as I could; but my mother, 
who constantly watched me, without any ap¬ 
parent reason, proposed my visiting my sister 

Caroline, in B-. I was strongly opposed to 

it, as my sister was residing at the West End, 
and lived a gay life, receiving much company; 
but my mother would not be denied, and, as I 
found my refusal gave her pain, I prepared to 
go, exacting a promise that my letters should 
be forwarded to me immediately. 

As it was my sister’s wish, while in B-, 

I accomxranied her into society, and there I 


met frequently tlie same gentleman who, at 
Saratoga, three years previously, had asked 
me to be his wdfe. He was still unmarried, 
and resumed his attentions to me, as a friend, 
in a quiet, gentlemanly way that could give 
me no oileiice. 

It is the easiest of all things to break the 
link by which two human hearts are united. 
Its fragility is in proportion to its delicacy; 
and after several weeks of silence, in which I 
heard nothing from Carl, and received no re¬ 
plies to my letters, my mother wrote to me 
that he and Mrs. W-were soon to be mar¬ 

ried. I wonder I did not go mad ; but I did 
not ; I looked my grief in the face, and lived 
through the struggle without betraying my 
anguish. I believe a pride and consciousness 
of power supi^orted me. The heartlessness and 
obduracy of Carl’s silence, while it racked me 
with bitter pangs, still, also, helped me to for¬ 
get him. Whatever had happened, I felt that 
he ought to have apprised me of it; but, in¬ 
stead, he had treated me with a careless indif¬ 
ference that ruffled my pride, and then made 
me doubt his love. 

I subsided into a tranquil state, perfectly 
calm upon the surface, but 0 how troubled 
beneath I As I accustomed myself to contem¬ 
plate Carl’s character in a new and despicable 
aspect, my grief imperceptibly softened, and 
something like scorn and resentment came to 
my relief. I even tried to persuade myself 
that, were he to return and sue again, I would 
reject him. Wrestling with this total blight of 
my hopes, I sank into a condition of utter 
apathy ; there was nothing that id^^^sed or 
dis|;urbed me ; and I went through the gay 
routine of life at my sister’s with perfect in- 
difierence. 

I was not without my conquests, and I was 
woman enough to feel elated at the idea that, 
although slighted and wronged where I loved, 
and looked down upon by Mrs. Fergus, yet 
there were others quite as wealthy, quite as 
aristocratic, who welcomed me as an equal. 

My sister constantly urged me to accept Mr. 

S-, who again offered himself to me. I had 

loved Carl Fergus too well to reidace his image 
in ray heart by another ; but I probed my soul 
to its utmost depths, and, desolate as I was, I 
resolved to hesitate no longer. Whichever 
way I turned, all W'as blank and lonely ; there 
was nothing left to cling to. My marriage with 

Mr. S- would at least bring hapihness to 

others, for he scorned me not that I was poor 
and humble. He wished my mother and sis¬ 
ters to reside wHli him, and I believe never, for 
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lie had a great and noble heart, made them 
feel their dependence. 

On the morning of my marriage to Mr. S-, 

I was conscious of something like a slight thrill 
of revenge. This was the vindication of my 
slighted feelings, the assertion of my outraged 
pride; and, if Mrs. Fergus could read the notice 
of my marriage, and feel that in depriving me 
of her son’s love she had not driven me back 
to vulgar obscurity, but had only been an 
involuntary means of raising us all to a social 
position superior even to her own, I should be 
content. As for love in my heart, there was 
none ; but I felt the utmost respect for my hus¬ 
band, and was proud of him. My mother gave 
up her hard life, and, with my two unmarried 
sisters, came to reside with me. 

I hated the conventional pride that looked 
down with contempt upon obscure birth, its 
position, and its struggles, and it became a 
passion with me to raise myself to the utmost 
height of social position, and'of course to place 
my mother and sisters there also. I made my 
house magnificent; but so exquisitely nice was 
my perception of the fitness of things, that no 
one was ever olfended with its costliness or rare 
ornament. I gloried in scattering money about, 
and felt a sort of wonder when I saw to what a 
pinnacle of power and influence I was elevated, 
and I made the most of my advantages. I 
emerged from my pride, and condescended to 
try my powers of fascination upon the great 
world, until I felt I had conquered it. I was 
Icnown at Saratoga and at Newport. I set the 
fashions, and saw myself courted and flattered 
by i)eople who I knew would have spurned 
ane with their foot when I was poor. I mar¬ 
ried my sisters in the great world, but happily, 
to men of their choice ; and when my beautiful 
favorite, Mary, a perfect angel, robed in lace 
that was priceless, stood at the altar, and gave 
her l\and, where her heart had long been given, 
to a foreign minister, I saw the dark face of 
Mrs. Fergus curiously gazing upon the scene, 
and I fixed her eye with my look of scornful, 
withering contempt. 

My husband was proud of me, and denied me 
nothing. I was upon the topmost wave of 
popularity when I Jieard of Carl Fergus’s mar¬ 
riage. Many and many a cliance hour had my 
lioart lived over its old memories, and I had 
often, with a shuddering doubt, thought of his 
estrangement and the sudden eclipse of his 
love, and felt that I ought to have cleared it up 
before I raised a barrier between us forever. 

A year passed, and I heard nothing of Carl 
Fergus, for lie had gone abroad with his bride; 


and, as I lived in B-, all things appertaining 

to our life in L-, if not forgotten, were never 

mentioned. 

My mother never went out into the great 
woild, but she took the greatest delight in my 
success, and, I know, felt something of my own 
exultation at my position. I delighted to a.s- 
semble at my house those who had, by their 
own talents and genius, worked tlieir own way 
to success, and they always were my most 
honored guests. 

After we had been married five years, Mr. 

S-was called away to France upon business, 

and, as I declined leaving my motlier, who was 
now growing very feeble, he went alone. He 
was a most devoted husband, and I know he 
must oftentimes have thought me cold-hearted, 
for I could never bring myself to return his 
caresses, although always performing all my 
duties faithfully. 

It was not many months after his departure, 
when, one night, I was roused from sleep by a 
distinct rap upon the wall near my bed. At 
first, I tliought I must liave been dreaming, 
and I raised myself upon my aim to li.sten. It 
was twice repeated, and I felt a subtle inlluenoe 
pervading the room, and heard the softest, 
most lingering strains of music, seemingly in 
the atmo.sphere, playing about me. A little 
startled, I sprang up, and passed to the adjoin¬ 
ing room, occupied by my mother. She was 
awake, but, when I questioned her, had heard 
nothing. I thought of Carl Fergus, and the 
very same feelings came over me that I liad felt 
before at Niagara. I knew there was something 
occurring in his life at that moment that »^iouglit 
him nearer to me. I returned to my bed with¬ 
out communicating my feelings to my mother, 
but the music continued until dayliglit, and 
was repeated several nights in succession. 

My husband and Carl Fergus were upon their 
return from Europe, in the same steajeier. On 
the night that I first heard the music, she took 
fire, and only twenty, out of a hundred and 
fifty, passengers were saved. My husband and 
Carl Fergus’s wife both perished. I was stunned 
by the suddenness of the blow, and there was 
an undefined terror at my heart. I gathered 
up recollections of my marriage, and self-accu¬ 
sation came upon me. I had never lialf appre¬ 
ciated my liusband’s character, I thought, and 
when his will was discovered, in which he had 
left his immense property to mo without re¬ 
serve, I felt that I had sliglited a noble heart. 
The shock was very great to my mother, afld 
she only survived it a few weeks ; thus I was 
left entirely to myself, and it was a long and 
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gloomy night that settled upon me, haunted 
hy the ghosts of Jiiany iioj^es, many errors, and 
unavailing regrets. 1 truly mourned for him 
vrhose noble soul liad found rest in the stormy 
sea, and for the motlier whose martyr life liad 
at length been crowned ; from the accumulated 
sadness into which I tell I had no hope of ever 
issuing again. 

I left the city, and went to reside in the 
country, for I felt that nature soothed me, and 
I used to lay down my weary liead upon the 
grass, and weep until a great relief came upon 
me in the shedding of those very tears. One 
evening, just before sunset, I came down into 
a little valley where often in my walks I had 
stopped to rest. One bright evening cloud 
floated midway along the horizon in the open¬ 
ing of the hills, and a sound of music seemed 
to come from it—it was the same I had heard 
hefore, and I knew Carl Fergus spoke to me. 
The quiet evening cloud grew dim, the colors 
faded from the sky, the shadows upon the hills 
became a part of the pale night sky; yet I felt 
the shadows were clearing from my mind, and 
I knew tliat Carl and I were one in soul. 

W eeks passed, when one day I was sum¬ 
moned below stairs, to meet a gentleman. It 
was Carl Fergus, and he sank on liis knees 
before me, and, gathering me in his arms, held 
me tightly pressed to his heart. He had al¬ 
ways loved, had never resigned me until my 


letters ceased, and, after numerous epistles he 
had written had been returned unopened, weeks 
of suspense passed to him, wlien lie heard of 

my brilliant career in B-and my marriage. 

After that, to ple.ase his mother, and because 

he thought Mrs. W-really attached to him, 

he had married her ; but, even as the husband 
of another, he had never ceased to love me, and 
had loved me unutterably. 

In a week, we were married, and if there is 
a blessed union of souls on this earth, such is 
ours. I kneel down and say my prayer of 
thanks eveiy night for the great blessings 
vouchsafed to me—a hapjy, luxurious home, 
kind friends, and two loving children. I have 
no longer any ambition to be the leader of 
fashion, but in all that is good and noble I 
strive to excel, and work side by side with my 
husband. 

Mrs. Fergus intercepted our letters, through 
the aid of the servant who accompanied her, 

and Mrs. W- was privy to it all. Carl's 

father, I believe, truly loves me, and is a real 
friend. His mother is proud of me, and for 
Carl’s sake I receive lier kindly, though I can 
never forget the misery she caused me. She 
is rejoiced at lier son’s second marriage, as his 
fortune and mine united have made her the 
mother of the richest man in the state—a poor 
ambition, but such an one only as she is capa¬ 
ble of feeling. 


A WHISPEE TO A NEWLY-MAERIED PAIR. 

A WHISPER TO THE HUSBAND. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

One of the most brilliant traits that can adorn 
the character of man is the quality wliich com¬ 
poses a good husband ; and he who deserves a 
contrary appellation proclaims, in the sti-ongest 
tei-ms, his want of religion, liis want of feeling, 
and his want ot understanding. He cannot be 
a good man, because he violates one of the most 
sacred commands of God ; he cannot be a brave 
man, because a brave man scorns to use with 
tyranny the power with which he is invested ; 
and he cannot be a feeling man—0 no ! a man 
of feeling will never draw tears fi om those eyes 
which look to him for comfort, or voluntarily 
pain a heart that has given up so much for his 
sake ! 

Remember your wife has left her home, her 
parents, and her friends, to follow you and your 
fortunes through the world. She has unre- 
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servedly committed her happiness to your keep¬ 
ing ; and in your hands has she ])laced her 
future comfort. Prize the sacred trust; and 
never give lier cause to repent the confldence 
she has reposed in you. 

In contemplating her character, recollect tha 
materials human nature is composed of, and do 
not expect perfection. Bo justice to lier merits, 
and point out her faults; for I do not ask yo-u 
to treat her errors with indulgence —hg no means! 
but then endeavor to amend them with wisdom, 
with gentleness, and with love. 

Allow me here to introduce a few lines taken 
from an admired little book, “The Economy of 
Human Life “ Take unto thyself a wife, but 
examine with care, and fix not suddenly; on 
thy present choice depends the future happi¬ 
ness of thee and thy posterity. If much of her 
time is destroyed in dress and adornments; if 
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she is enamored with her own beauty, and 
delighted witli her own praise ; if she lauglieth 
imich, and taiketh loud ; if her foot abideth not 
in her father’s house, and her eyes with bold¬ 
ness rove on the faces of men; though her beauty 
were as the sun in the firmament of heaven, 
turn thy face from her charms, turn thy feet 
from her paths, and suffer not thy soul to be 
ensnared by the allurements of thy imagina¬ 
tion.” “ But when thou findest sensibility of 
heart joined with softness of manners, an ac¬ 
complished mind with a form agreeable to thy 
fancy, take her liome to thy house ; she is 
worthy to be thy friend and companion.” 
^‘Reprove her faults with gentleness; exact 
not her obedience with rigor ; trust thy secrets 
in her heart, her counsels are sincere, thou 
Shalt not be deceived.” “She is the wife of 
thy bosom, treat her wdth love ; she is the 
mistress of thy liouse, treat her with respect; 
she is the mother of thy children, be faithful 
to her bed.” 

ON THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 

If your wife is an amiable woman, ‘Mf,” as 
the wise man says, “there be kindness, meek¬ 
ness, and comfort in her tongue, then is not 
her husband like other men.” (Ecclus. xxxvi. 
23.) Prize, therefore, her worth, understand 
her value, for great indeed is the treasure you 
possess. Speaking of woman, a late writer 
says: “I consider a religious, sensible, well- 
bred woman one of the noblest objects in 
creation ; her conduct is so consistent and well 
regulated, her friendship so steady, her feelings 
so warm and gentle, her heart so replete with 
pity and tenderness.” Nowhere does she ap¬ 
pear to so much advantage as in the chamber 
of the sick ; administering to the wants of the 
' sufferer, sympathizing in liis pain, and pointing 
the way to his heavenly rest, as the great Scot¬ 
tish bard says 

“Whon pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou!" 

“Oh, how much more lovely and interesting 
to the heart does she appear in such scenes than 
in all the blaze of beauty, armed for coiKprest, 
and decorated for the brilliant exhibition of a 
ball-room 1” 

Among the many amiable qualities of woman, 
I cannot help noticing two with which she 
appears gifted in a peculiar degree—resignation 
and fortitude. I remember hearing an eminent 
physician say that he has been constantly struck 
with the superior quietness and resignation 
with which women supported bodfily jmin and 
suffering, as well as all the other evils of human 


life ! When I speak thus, I of course allude 
to the sensible and superior part of the sex. 
Let not, therefore, the military or naval hero 
suppose that fortitude is confined to his own 
profession; that it could only be met with 
on the plains of Waterloo, the waves of the 
ocean, or the burning deserts of Egypt—no I it 
may also be sought and foirnd in the gentle 
breast of woman. It accompanies her to the 
retired and silent chamber; it supports her 
under pain and sickness, sorrow and disap¬ 
pointment ; it teaches her to sympathize with 
her husband and all around her, and to inspire 
them with patience by her words and example. 
And while she seeks no notice, no reward but 
the regard and approbation of her heavenly 
Father, she meekly acquiesces in his divine 
will, and says, under every trial, “Father, not 
MY will, but TuiNE be done !” 

Has it never been remarked how very supe¬ 
rior, in point of discretion, woman is to man ? 
Now, reader, do not mistake me. I mean not 
to say she possesses more sense than man; in 
this particular, man claims, and we allow him, 
the prerogative ; though, certainly, it is not 
every instance that proves its truth. But in the 
quality of discretion woman is decidedly and 
undoubtedly his superior. Unless it particu¬ 
larly concerns himself^ a man seldom looks to 
the future consequences of what he either says 
or does, especially in small matters or common- 
Xfface occurrences. Now a sensible woman 
sees at once the fit from the unfit, attends to 
the minutijB of things, and looks through ex¬ 
isting circumstances to their probable result. 
In short, a proper definition of the word discretion 
would exactly convey a just idea of my meaning. 

Miss Hannah More says: “ There is a large 
class of excellent female characters who, on 
account of that very excellence, are very little 
known; because to be, known is not their 
object. Their ambition has a better taste ; 
they pass through life honored and respected 
in their own small but not unimportant sphere, 
and approved by Him ‘whose they are, and 
whom they serve,’ though their faces are hardly 
known in promiscuous society. If they occasion 
little sensation abroad, they produce much hap¬ 
piness at home. These are the women who bless, 
dignify, and truly adorn society. The painter, 
indeed, does not make his fortune by their 
sitting to him ; the jeweller is neither brought 
into vogue by furnishing their diamonds, nor 
undone by not being paid for them ; the pros¬ 
perity of the milliner does not depend on 
affixing their name to a cap or a color; the 
poet does not celebrate them ; the novelist does 
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not dedicate to tliem ; but they possess the 
aflection of tlieir Jiusbands, tlie attachment of 
their cliildren, the esteem of the wise and good, 
and, above all, they ijossess llis favor, ‘wlioin 
to know is life eternal.’” Oh, proud lord of 
creation ! if Heaven, in its great kindness, has 
blessed you with such a wife, bright indeed 
rose the sun on your nuptial morn ; prize her, 
love her, honor her, and be it the study of your 
life to make her htippy. 

But the Sacred Volume places the value and 
importance of domestic virtues in the female 
character in a point of view at once more grand 
and elevated than any modern production, as 
may be plainly perceived in the following ex¬ 
tracts : “ As the sun when it ariseth in the high 
heaven, so is the beauty of a good wife in the 
ordering of her house. 1'he grace of a wife 
delighteth-lier husband, and a silent and loving 
woman is a gift of the Loixl. A shamefaced and 
faithful woman is a double grace, and her con¬ 
tinent mind cannot be valued. Blessed is the 
man that hath a virtuous wife, for the number 
of his days shall be double. A virtuous wo¬ 
man rejoiceth in her husband, and he shall 
fulfil the years of his life in peace.” {Ecclus. 
xxvi.) “Hast thou, a wife after thy mind? 
forsake her not; and give not thyself to a light 
woman.” {Ecclus, vii. 26.) “A good wife is 
a good portion, which shall be given in the 
portion of them that fear the Lord.” (Ecclus. 
xxvi. 3.) “ Well is he that dwelleth with a 

wife of understanding. ” (Ecclus. xxv. 8.) “A 
friend and companion never meet-amiss ; but 
above both is a wife with her husband.” (Ec- 
clus, xl. 23.) ‘ ‘ He that getteth a wife beginnetli 
a possession, a help like unto himself, and a 
pillar of rest. Wliere no hedge is, there the 
possession is spoiled : and he that hath no wife 
will wander up and down mourning.” (Eccliis. 
xxxvi. 24, 25.) “ Bejoice with the wife of thy 
youth; and let lier i)e as the loving hind and 
pleasant roe.” {Prov. v. 18, J9.) “Live joy¬ 
fully witli the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of the life of thy vanity.” (Eccles. ix. 9.) 
“Who can iind a virtuous woman? for her 
price is far above rubies. The heart of her 
husband doth safely trust in lier. She will do 
him good and not evil all the days of her life. 
She seeketh wool and llax, and worketh wil¬ 
lingly with her liands. She is like the mer- 
cliants’ ships ; she bringeth her food from afar. 
She riseth also while it is yet night, and givetli 
meat to her household, and a portion to her 
maidens. She cousideretli a field, and buyeth 
it; with the fruit of her hands she planteth a 
vineyard. She girdetli her loins with strength, 


and strengtheneth her arms. She perceiveth 
that her merchandise is good : her candle goeth 
not out by night. She layeth her liands to the 
spindle, and her hands hold the distalF. She 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. She 
is not afraid of the snow for her household : for 
all her household are clothed with scarlet. Slie 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her cloth¬ 
ing is silk and purple. Her husband is knowji 
in the gates, when he sitteth among the elders 
of the land. She maketh fine linen, and selleth 
it ; and delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 
Strength and honor are her clothing ; and she 
shall rejoice in time to come. She ojieneth her 
mouth with wisdom ; and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness. She looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. Her children arise up and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all. Favor is deceit¬ 
ful, and beauty is vain : but a woman that 
fear'eth the Lord, she shall be praised.” {Prov, 
xxxi. 10—30.) 


AKGELS are THERE!;." 

BY W. S. GAFFNEY. ' • 

In the low cottage, away in tho wild wood ; 

In halls of the haughty, in homes of the good ; 
Wlierevor a mortal is wrestling witli caie, 

. For good or for evil—angels are there! 

E’er in life’s battle, on land or on sea, 

Whether in peace or in discord wo be, 

Hovering over us, unseen in air, 

Guiding our wauderiugs—angels are there! 

Visit the school-room or play-ground, where youth 
Are quafling from fountains of wisdom and iruth ; 
Behold the bright smiles of the innocent fair— 

Oh, what a legion of angels are there! 

Go enter tho chamber where sickness and pain 
Are triumphing over health’s primitive reign ! 
Breathe a fond hope, your sympathies share, 

Hasten, oh quickly 1 Death’s angel is there! 

Yes, enter the mansion where darkness you sec! 

’Tis alienated from pleasure and glee: 

Tread softly and gently, lest with tho light air 
You crush a freed spirit!—angels are there! 

Go visit yon temple where anthems arise 
On etherial incense unto the skies! 

Then bow in submission and utter a prayer, 

God is around you ! and angels are there ! 

Armies of angels are guarding us all. 

Lest in the path of temptation we fall; 

Then let us bo thankful (and bond to tho rod) 

For the goodness, the love, and the merey of God! 








HOPE LINCOLN. 


BY DAISY HOWARD. 


Look, brother, is she not beautiful?” 

“Yes, Clara, beautiful as a poet’s dream; 
but I fear this newly expressed wish, almost 
command, of our mother’s will destroy all my 
ideasure in her society. I cannot, because my 
mother wishes her wealth in the family, coldly 
lay plans to win the love of this young crea¬ 
ture. It has ever been my pride and pleasure 
to meet her wishes in all things ; but this I 
cannot do, even though I am * her only son, and 
she a widow.’ Am I not in the right, Clara?” 

“My noble brother is ever in the right, and 
yet 1 fear, Paul, that you will love Hope in 
sjiite of yourself.” 

“Why, Clara, she is younger than you are, 
and how should I feel to see another act in this 
way to my pet sister?” And, pressing his 
lips upon the pure brow of his. young sister, 
Paul Vane stepjied from the window out uiion 
the colonnade. 

Hope Lincoln and Clara Vane had been room¬ 
mates-and inseparable friends at the same 
Iileasant school where their mothers had been 
before them. They had left school at the same 
time, Clara to return to her home on the banks 
of the Rappahannock, Hope to enter upon the 
gayeties of a New York life. Mrs. Lincoln had 
been dead thiee years, and Hope entered upon 
life that saddest of all things—a motherless 
girl. Her father, a stem, cold man, had died 
a year before the opening of this tale. Hope, 
beautiful and wealthy, had many homes offered 
for her acceptance, hut for the jDresent declined 
making any choice of a iiermanent home, 
spending her^ime among her mother’s many 
friends, for relatives she had not in the wide 
world. Though flattered and caressed, she 
was not happy ; the loving heart of the orphan 
girl pined for sympathy and a congenial home, 
and when a letter came from Clara Vane, beg¬ 
ging her, in her mother’s name, to make their 
beautiful homo her own, she left the gay city 
without a single regret. 

Clara had been in a flutter of happiness for a 
week, ever since Hope’s letter of acceptance 
came, and now that the day of her arrival had 
come she busied herself in loving cares for her 
comfort. The choicest flowers were gathered 
and arranged in the cheerful room which was 
to be their mutual sleeping apartment. She 
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looped the lace curtains with flowers ; and, in 
her sweet, happy fancy, wove a beautiful 
wreath of fragrant roses, and garlanded the 
dressing-glass so soon to mirror Hope’s loved 
face. Even yet she was not quite content, but 
must needs place some white violets and bright 
red roses upon the snowy lace-fringed pillows 
where in fancy she already beheld the bright 
head reclining. Ah, the love of our gladsome 
girlhood’s years, how fanciful and full of poetry 
it is ! It may be not so lasting or so strong as 
the love of later years, but 0 how beautiful, and 
how full of hope ! 

Mrs. Vane was a cold-hearted, scheming wo¬ 
man, and had already singled out Hope Lin¬ 
coln, the heiress of many thousands, for her 
son’s wife. With foolish eagerness, she revealed 
her plans to her children. 

Paul Vane had looked forward with pleasure 
to the coming of sweet, childlike Hope Lincoln; 
but now his noble soul revolted at the mercenary 
plans of his mother. He had not seen Hoiie 
for two years, when, at the age of “sweet 
sixteen,” she had passed a vacation with his 
sister, where she sported a glad, free thing 
within his home: even then the fresh, innocent 
heart and artless manner of Hope had troubled 
the calm current of his thoughts, and through 
the two years of separation her memory had 
lingered pleasantly about his heart. But his 
mother had destroyed all; now he would be 
kind and polite, yet distant, to the lady who, 
he suddenly fancied, mir/ht have grown proud 
and haughty after the manner of most heii esses ; 
and yet, little, artless Hope, she could scarcely 
liave changed in the two short years. It was 
while with his sister in the drawing-room that 
the sound of carriage wheels attracted them to 
the window just in time to see Hope alight. 

It is evening. In the handsome parlors of 
Mrs. Vane sit that stately lady, her daughter, 
and Hope Lincoln. Surely this bright, child¬ 
like maiden cannot be the “haughty heiress” 
Paul Vane is schooling himself to treat politely! 
She reclines on a low seat at Clara’s feet, and 
her bright head, regardless of the dignified lady, 
who was never known to permit such a thing, 
is laid upon her friend’s knee. Curls of a rich 
golden brown float over the glistening shoul¬ 
ders, and catch a new beauty from the dress of 
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blue satin wliich harmonizes so beautifully with 
the pure white complexion. In the purple- 
violet eyes there lingers a dreamy light—she is 
thinking now of “brother'’ whom Clara had 
been talking about, that noble, brave brother 
whose name was ever upon her lips. Hope sat 
silent and still; the crimson of the closing day 
lit up the young head with glory as she sat 
listening to the x)raises of Paul Vane. 

Well might Clara be proud of such a brother; 
liis was a soul noble and lofty. Peing eight 
years the senior of Clara, he liad ever been a 
watchful friend and gentle counsellor of the 
pet sister he well nigh worshipped. He was a 
close student, and a i)oet at heart. Some fan¬ 
cied him stern ; though a shadow of sternness 
might linger around the rich lips when in 
repose, when he smiled a rare sweetness ra¬ 
diated his whole face. His dark and rather 
mournful-looking eyes wera full of tenderness 
when mingling with those he loved, yet those 
same eyes could flash fire at a fitting moment. 
Altogether the character and appearance of 
Paul Vane are hard to describe. I only know 
Mdth others that upon his superb brow thought 
sat enthroned, that brow whereon was written 
the record of stirring and wayward intellect. I 
used to think it would be a lifetime iiappiness 
to be loved by sucli a man as Paul Vane. Ex¬ 
cuse the slight digression, reader; indeed I 
could not help it. 

The deep shadows of night were trailing over 
the lawn, almost Jiiding his advancing figure 
from Clara’s loving eyes, who, grown anxious 
at his long delay, had been watching from the 
window. The gas was lighted ere he presented 
liimself befoi’e his mother and their guest. A 
cloud lowered upon the brow of Mrs. Vane. 

“ My son, you have tarried long to-night.” 

“Yes, dear mother; but I am here at last, 
ready to crave your pardon. Am I forgiven, 
mother ?” 

The mother looked up with a smile to the 
bright, handsome face bent over her, for in lier 
heart she worshipped her only son. “Yes, 

1 aul, if you are more prompt in obeying my 
wishes next time, you are forgiven now.” 

Paul, the delinquent, raised the still fair hand 
reverently to liis lips, and passed on to welcome 
Miss Lincoln to Mossdale. 

“Hope, this is brother Paul,” said Clara. 

Ah, Paul, I am so happy to be once more 
with Clara, and so glad to see you ! Will you 
not be tny brother, tpoAnd the sweet lips 
were held up for a kiss. 

Ihe stately Paul was nonplussed ; in truth, 
she was not changed. Was this the end of all 


his resolves to be distant ? But he had been 
more than mortal had he not pressed with Lis 
own the dewy lips held up before him. Hope, 
in her innocent heart, felt no embarrassment 
in the kiss of welcome, and soon she was talk¬ 
ing cheerfully of the happiness in store for 
them all. 

Thus passed that first evening, Paul sought 
his i^illow, and a close observer could see 
sorrow in his deep eyes, sorrow that he had so 
soon forgotten his fixed resolve. But he would 
commence anew to-morrow; he would not have 
it said that his mother invited the heiress to 
Mossdale that her son might win her broad 
lands for his own—at least, it should not be 
said with truth. But some invisible hand had 
surely laid a spell ujjon his pillow, for, despite 
reason, dreams ivould come of a beautiful girl 
in a blue satin dress, with luxuriant brown 
curls, and a pair of ripe, tempting lips uplifted 
to his own. What business had they there at 
such a time ? 

Thus passed many weeks, Hope winding 
herself moi-e closely round tlie heart of Paul 
Vane each day, till he was wretched if he 
missed for an liour the bright form which was 
fast becoming the star of his idolatry. Yet he 
strove to hide his feelings. “Oh, if she w^ere 
only poor,” he would exclaim, “how gladly 
would 1 gather her to my heart, and cherish 
her as woman never yet was cherished ! ’’ Yet, 
after every such spell of musings, his manner 
wmuld be fitful, at times almost cold; but the 
very artlessness and childlike innocence of 
Hope made such coldness almost impossible. 
She knew so little of the world, and had such 
a loving, trustful nature that she witched him 
out of his sadness, as she termed it, in spite of 
himself. Once she sought Clara, and, with 
eyes filled with tears, told her that brother was 
angry with her for something, he treated her 
so coldly, and would not read French with her 
as he had promised. Clara soothed her with 
the words : “ You must not fancy brother cold, 
darling ; his nature is peculiar, and when he is 
in a deep study, or worried about out-door 
afiairs, he is ever so.” And Clara, not knowing 
her brother’s secret feelings, really believed her 
own w'ords. So Hope was comforted, the smiles 
once more brightened her face, playing at hide 
and seek with the tiny dimples clustered about 
her wee mouth, each one of which was a wealth 
of beauty in itself. Ah, Paul Vane, panoply 
yourself round about with pride, and absent 
yourself from the charmed presence, yet you 
cannot free yourself long from the restless little 
fairy who, all unconscious of her feelings, ia 
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fast learning to love. Hope took a Look, and 
was soon lost in its pages, for, though cliildish 
ill maimer, she had an intense appreciation of 
the Leautifiil and a thirst for knowledge. A 
superior mind could lead her to any height he 
willed; could form her mind after the fashion 
of his own. 

Paul Vane, though not yet nine-and-twenty, 
was a close reader of cliaracter. Now a new 
fear presented itself; though not a vain man, 
he yet read the heart of Hope and understood 
her feelings Letter than she did herself, knew 
that in her young heart—all unrevealed to 
herself—was dawning a love for him. And, 
knowing this, he yet must turn away from this 
heaven of Lliss, and coldly chill the young love 
that needed hut love in return to bring to 
fruition. ’Twas a weary battle, and had to be 
fouglit again and again; but the mystic hour 
was dawning 'which 'v\^as to awaken Hope’s soul 
lo the knowledge that she loved Paul Vane. 

Clara Vane was betrothed to a young clergy¬ 
man residing in a neighboring city. It was 
whilst lie was on a visit to Mossdale that Hope 
first learned the secret of her own soul, awoke 
to the knowledge that the “thousand harp- 
strings of her soul” could vibrate but to one 
name. After the knowledge came upon her, 
she troubled brother, as she was wont to call 
him, no more. As woman ever does who loves 
unsought, she would shun him, flying if she 
heard his footsteps. It happened in this wise : 
One evening, Mrs. Vane liad been remonstrat ¬ 
ing with her son regarding his treatment of 
Hope; an intimate friend had bantered him as 
to M'hen he and the heiress would be made one; 
the two chafed him sadly ; the consequence was, 
when he next saw Hope, he endeavored to treat 
her more coldly than usual. 

He was sitting in his study buried in bitter 
thoughts; he had almost made up Ids mind to 
travel for a year, in order to weaken, if he could 
not break, the tie which bound him to Hope ; 
he must not stay to bring sorrow to her young 
lieart. ’Twas a lovely niglit, the air seemed 
filled with music, the air was heavy with tlie 
fragrance of the flowers, but they gave no 
pleasure to tlie sorrowing man ; the musical 
plash of the fountain beneath his window fell 
uuheeded upon his ear; the water, and trees, 
and tlie birds of night were together singing a 
roundelay; the moon, calm and gentle as she 
ever is, looked down pityingly upon a noble 
heart whose spirit conflict had been fought 
beneath her rays. It was over, and Paul Vane 
came out as pure gold from the baptism of sor¬ 
row that had bathed his biow with a clammy 


sweat. As he gazed ui^on the starry night, and 
watched the clouds scudding like a ship over 
the blue waters, fi-om his tried heart arose a 
prayer that the Father would bless and keep 
from sorrow his loved one, his first and only 
love. Ere the prayer had died upon liis lips, 
the door opened, and Hope stood before him. 
The study was at all times open to Clara and 
Hope; therefore Hope felt no hesitation in 
entering. 

“ Clara has gone to walk with Mr. Erlswood, 
and I am lonely, and have come to beg you to 
read to me. Why, mj- brother, you have no 
light to-night! It may be the lady-moon gives 
you light to read.” And, going to the window, 
she looked into his face. The deei:) sadness 
imprinted there appalled her. “Paul, what 
grieves you ?” 

“Nothing, Hope, nothing.” 

The sad tones brought tears to her eyes, and, 
sitting down upon the low seat at his side, she 
wept. 

“ What is it, Hope ? Who is grieving now ?” 

“Ah, my brother, you are changed tow^ards 
me ; you do not talk to me or read to me, and 
you never sing w'ith me now, and Clara, too, 
forgets me for whole days.” And the bowed 
head was laid upon his knee, and Hox^e sobbed 
like a grieved child. 

Paul’s face grew pale and his li23S quivered ; 
he uttered no words, but he bent his bright, 
handsome head reverently over her till his o-svii 
hair almost touched the golden-brown curls he 
longed to i^ress i)assionately to his lips. “I 
am not changed, little sister, but I am ill and 
suffering to-niglit, and Hoj^e, I am going a-way 
next week, to be absent a year. Leave me 
now, darlings I will tell you all to-monow.” 
And, i^assing his arm around her, he lifted her 
up, and, pressing a kiss ujion the white, pol¬ 
ished brow, said “Good-night.” 

Hope souglit her own room, and flung her¬ 
self upon her knees, striving with the agony 
surging through her heart, for In this hour came 
uimn her the knowledge that she loved Paul 
Vane with a deej) and idolatrous love. Now^ he 
was going away, and the earth would be dai k- 
ened for evermore. Thus blindly do w'e go on 
making ourselves idols, and God pity the heart 
that wakes to the sad knowledge too late, or 
when the bitter thought will come that the 
heart’s deep love has been lavished unsought. 

Next day, Ho^^e 'was pale and quiet; she 
ke2:)t closely within her own cliamber, never 
once seeking Paul’s society. In this way passed 
many days. Paul missed the sweet form flit¬ 
ting hither and thither, and at last his loneli- 
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ness became insupportable. “ I will go mad,” 
lie moaned ; “ I must liave sympathy and advice. 
I will seek Clara, and tell her all.” He did so, 
and came away comforted. Clara, with her 
calm good sense, told him that he sinned 
against his own nature and against Hope in 
thus warring with his feelings. ‘‘Had lie a 
right to wreck his own happiness, and blight 
her sweet life?” she asked. “What if Hope 
was an heiress, should two hearts be stranded 
upon a rock with shore in sight ? It was wrong, 
decidedly wrong.” So reasoned the wise little 
philosopher, Clara. 

Meantime, poor Hope, the lonely orphan, 
wept with grief and shame, wept with fear lest 
the secret of her love should liave been dis¬ 
covered. She drew from under her pillow her 
mother’s Bible, and read till her heart was 
calmed. Sadly she thought of the loved dead 
sleeping under the acacia trees far away. 

Paul was absent all next day on business for 
his mother. When he returned, Hojie was 
nowhere to be found ; she liad wandered down 
to a secluded j)art of the lawn to weeji alone. 
Blame her not, ye who have parents and 
fj'ieiids; she was an orphan, and now her 
future looked so hopeless ; Clara would soon 
leave them to gladden the home of her husband. 
Paul was going away; and she would be left 
alone with the cold and chilling Mrs. Vane. 
What wonder, tlien, that the orphan weeps? or 
that, in her childlike faiili, she kneels beneath 
the stars and prays ? The holy moonlight 
kissed lovingly the bowed head, lighting it as 
with glory. ’Twas thus Paul Vane found her, 
and listened unseen to her prayer for strength. 
A proud yet sweet smile radiated his face, and, 
stepping softly to her side, he raised her from 
the damp ground. His words were brief: ‘ ‘ Hope, 
darling, I love you, have loved you from the 
first hour you came to dwell in my mother’s 
house. Can you love me ? Will you be my 
wife ?” 

And Hope—she was happy, 0 so happy ! she 
would be lonely never more on earth. And, 0 
joy! Paul did not know that she had loved 
him long ago. Had he not asked her “if she 
could love him ?” Wliat a change have these 
few words brought about! A little wliile ago, 
the wind sweeping among the trees sounded 
like the sobbing of a broken heart; a little 
while ago, the dark lashes swept the pale 
cheek heavily, as though fettered by tears ; 
now, the eyes flashed back liappiness and joy ; 
the beautiful head sank low, lower still, till it 
rested upon his heart, and Paul whispered : 
“Mine for evermore 1” 


Under the golden glimmer of the setting sun 
stands sweet Hope Lincoln ; slie is waiting for 
her lover, who has ridden over to the village. 
“Ah, he is coming now; I see him througli 
the trees. Bear Paul! I shall await him here. 
I fancy he will join me.” 

Already the panting steed has reached the 
house. Surely, the noble animal “kept pace 
with her expectancy, and flew,” so short a time 
has passed since we saw him upon yonder 
hill-top. Love is sharp-sighted ; perhaps the 
fluttering of a crimson dress, and a white hand 
waving, drew him tliitherward. “Did I tariy 
long, my pet? I but procured the books for 
my mother, and hastened home again. I 
wished to spend this last evening at home with 
you, darling. Ah, lIo 2 )e, to-morrow you will 
be mine, all mine, my own sweet wife, my 
beautiful one !” 

’Twas a glorious autumn evening ; Paul and 
Hope sat by the door of the conservatoiy, near 
enough to inhale the flowers’ fragrance; outside 
lay the autumn leaves, inside the flowers 
whispered of summer time ; tlie winds gently 
ruffled the fading leaves which, in the gorgeous¬ 
ness of their purple and gold, lay beueath tlndr 
feet; the crimson maple-leaves fell thickly 
around them, some lighting amid Hope’s 
tresses and lodging upon her dress ; but ah I 
all unconscious is she of the beautiful covering, 
for near her own is throbbing a heart whose 
every pulse beats with love for her. Long they 
talked of coming joys in the years which seemed 
so bright, even till the twiligiit deepened and 
passed away, giving, place to night, glorious 
niglit. 

“It grows chill, Paul, and late; should we 
not return to the house?” 

“0 no, Hope, not yet; the moon has just 
risen, and the night is so beautiful. I will bring 
you a mantle.” 

Ere she could remonstrate, he was gone, and 
quickly returned with a mantle of costly white 
ermine lined with crimson velvet. This he 
wound about his betrothed wife ; that done, she 
looked so beautiful that he must needs press 
kiss after kiss upon that ui)turned brow. We 
cannot blame him, for the temi^tation was very 
great. Tlie moonliglit but enhanced her beauty, 
falling upon the bright crimson dress, and the 
sweet face peeping out from the white ermine 
mantle made a picture worthy of a painter. 

Sweet Hope Lincoln ! she has made her a 
home in a loving heart; the free bird is caged 
now; but ah, how content in its glad captivity! 
The earth seemed brightening around her, the 
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flowers til at yesterday looked pale and sad 
whispered to-night a new and loving language 
ere they folded their fragrance close within 


their hearts, and said, “Good-night.” Ah, 
“there is nothing half so sweet on earth as 
love’s young dream.” 


THE EOMANCE OE 

BY C. 

' “ Bdt what shall I do for shoes, mother?” 

“That’s what I don’t know.” 

“ I ’ll tell you what I ’ll do ! I ’ll cut the 
old buckskins ! ” Ruth clapped her hands, like 
Archimedes. 

“Child of mortality! what do yon mean?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ellis, looking up at last from 
her apple-paring. 

“1 don’t care! Father can’t do no more 
than kill me, any way ; and 1 shall have the 
shoes. I must have some, or how can 1 go to 
the ball ?” 

“ That’s true enough, child ; and maybe he 
won’t know. But 1 wouldn’t be in your shoes, 
when he does find it out!” added the mother, 
half laughing, and half uneas 3 ^ 

“1 can’t help it!” muttered Ruth, rum¬ 
maging at the chest of drawers in the sitting- 
room, and drawing out the articles alluded to. 

In five minutes the buckskins were “ x^ast care, 
past help!” 

Ruth brought her chair to the end door of 
the kitchen, sat down in the shadow of the 
sunshine, and made her fingers fly far more 
swiftly than the wheels of time. 

“ It’s lucky 3 mur father’s gone to the East 
Parish!” again said Mrs. Ellis, as if her fears 
would not down at her bidding, and she was 
trying to cultivate her hopes. 

Ruth shut her mouth firmly, and spoke not. 
Already the shapely shoe looked as if it would 
dance of itself if it could only get out of her 
hands. Tlie qivirters were bound with narrow 
blue ribbon, and fastened to the pointed vamps ; 
the ijointed vamx)S waited iinx)atiently for the 
spangles which were destined to cover them 
with glory. Already one could fancy the little 
feet, like “little mice run in and out” to the 
inspiring measure ; already, expede, one could 
see that no Hercules was to spin on that fan¬ 
tastic toe. The smallest imagination could 
picture the slight figure poised on the spangled 
points, sparkling through the “heel and toe,” 
or lost in the mazes of the double shuflle. Al¬ 
ready one saw the long contre-dance, the lines 
of opposing forces standing and waiting for the 
signal for the onset. One could hear the long 
preparatory squeal of the violin, dying away 


THE BUCKSKINS. 

A. n. 

into lengthened silence. Then the sudden 
charge of Fisher’s hornpipe, setting everybody 
on the qui vive ! The feet that started down 
the outside, giving only the signal for the sym- 
X^athetic blood, trixiping all through the vast 
hall with electric rapidity. Who has not felt, 
as he watched the lithe figures in the intricacies 
of “money musk,” or the abandon of the 
“ Pictui’e of America,” that it was the most 
charming thing in the world to look on at a 
country ball ? 

Ruth had no notion of looking on. She was 
going to dance, and had her wardrobe all pre¬ 
pared. An easy matter, since she had but one 
dress; the same that the “old General” had 
bought for her to go to the “Walpole exhibi¬ 
tion” in. In those days there was some limit 
to a lady’s wardrobe, and therefore it will ap¬ 
pear all the stranger, at first, that Ruth should 
not be better supplied in the article of shoes. 
If it is worth being disturbed about, it is worth 
explaining. 

The ball was as far back as 1796. There was 
not much communication in those days between 
one place and another. From Westmoreland 
to Boston it was over seventy miles. And the 
tramportation was carried on by means of dreaiy 
four horse teams that would often take five or 
six weeks to accomplish the journey there and 
back. To Boston went the staple productions 
of the country ; from Boston came what our 
ancestors didn’t do without any longer than 
they could help—tea and the like. The one 
storekeeiier got his goods that way, and for 
many years after. As there was no encourage¬ 
ment among a sparse population for resident 
artificers, many of the conveniences and luxu¬ 
ries of life were brought to the doors of the 
inhabitants, and often exchanged for other 
articles. Ready money there was almost none 
among the early settlers. The matter of shoes 
was done up annually, and once for all, by the 
travelling shoemaker, who set up his bench for 
a week or two at a time, and made the shoes 
of all the family, oftenest of the hide xireviously 
Xirepared on the farm in an extempore tanner^’’. 
Thus it came to x>fiss that such young ladies as 
exhausted the supxdies from the teamster were 
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left to tlieir own ingenuity and taste ; and it 
was not unusual to see the most elegant women 
providing themselves witli pedestrious orna¬ 
mentation at the expense of their own delicate 
fingers. 

Ruth Ellis made hers bleed several times in 
pricking through the hard sole, even with the 
aid of tlie awl, which she plied with the dex¬ 
terity of habitual use. But she returned to her 
work with renewed zeal, and before the after¬ 
noon sun liad gone down behind the corn-barn, 
held up her shoes finished and blazing with 
spangles before her mother. 

As she ran up stairs to put them away, and 
to finish her skein of spinning before night, she 
caught sight of the General driving down the 
hill, returning from his visit to the East Parish. 
Turning back a moment to roll up the package, 
from which she had made such a serious and 
ruinous piracy, she stuffed it into the farthest 
recess of the deep drawer, and again went more 
slowly to the back chamber. 

Standing at the left side of the great wheel, 
drawing the roll ot finest and whitest wool 
deftly and skilfully out, she twisted, as she 
prolonged tlie thread to a wonderful fineness, 
and stepped slowly back and forward, partly 
to the hum of the tuneful wheel, partly to the 
tune she herself hummed. To a blind listener 
there would have been something very peculiar 
in the tune, and very indicative of her state of 
mind. She sung snatches from the ballad of 
‘‘Brave Wolfe,” and at the end of every verse 
gave a triumphant refrain of “la! la!” which 
showed her contempt «f the enemy wherever 
he was—whether over the water, or only over 
the way. 

Ruth deserves to be described. But nobody 
will believe she could be pi’etty, dressed as she 
was. So her dress must be passed over with 
only indications ; that she was pretty she oould 
swear to herself, and her own opinion was 
sustained “up and down the river.” Not a 
young man who was worth speaking to in all 
the towns round, but had been at her feet re¬ 
peatedly. Wives were rare articles then, and 
to be humbly sued for and served for. Pretty 
women were rarer, for the same reason that 
black sheep were, and also because no beauty 
can long answer the demands made on it by 
hard, out-door labor. 

Ruth Ellis had four brothers, and was the 
last of four daughters; consequently she was 
the pet and idol of her parents. She was at 
this time seventeen years old, sliort and deli¬ 
cately made, with as much plumpness as was 
consistent with a girdle half a yard long. This 


girdle, however, was only a full dress article, 
and showed the possibilities of her shape. Her 
u.sual dress was adapted to her viirious avoca¬ 
tions, and to the free play of all her limbs, ar¬ 
tistic and convenient at once. The short gown 
and petticoat were as fit raiment foi Aurora as 
for our grandmothers. All the dress needed 
was a suitable wearer; and Ruth, as she 
hummed her ballad, and whirled her whetd 
with alternate vigor and softness, looked in this 
wise. Imprimis, large, bright hazel eyes ; item, 
small even teeth ; item, the complexion of a 
gypsy, with the relief of a buttermilk wash 
every night, which made it as brilliant and rich 
as the richest fruit, and always reminded one 
of it; item, abundant dark brown hair, and a 
small nose, just a little turned up ; very i)retty 
iffump white hands (the spinning kept them 
white and soft), and very nice little white feet, 
that went pattering up and down the cool floor 
to the sound of “Bi ave Wolfe’s Address to hi ,5 
Army.” 

As she finished her skein of yarn, she heard 
her father’s loud voice below, asking where 
she was. It was his usual question, to be sure, 
hut the sound thrilled her from head to foot. 
Instead of running down, as lier custom wa.s, 
to meet him and hear all the news there was to 
be heard from the East Parish, she hesitated, 
took up her reel, and began reeling oft'the yai n 
from the spindle. She listened till she heard 
him go into the sitting-room, and then she 
drew a long breath, for she detected at once the 
flavor of the weed which composes the temper. 
Was she afraid of the General ? A little, not 
much. Her trust was not in her own great 
love, so much as in his. But he was a violent 
tempered man. Accustomed from his boyhood 
to a military life, and most of the time in com¬ 
mand, his habits and speech were imperious 
and arbitrary. Add to this the manners of 
the time, which prescribed undispiiting reve¬ 
rence to parents, and it will be clear that the 
General was rather a terror to evil-doers, and 
visited all want of discipline with the utmo.st 
severity. His four sons, “ whose length he laid 
on the floor” without the smallest hesitation 
at any disobedience, and whom he visited with 
personal chastisement from his own sacred 
hand, ran in dilTerent directions, but at all 
events away trom him. At this period they 
were all gone away, and rather towards ruin. 
He had had tlie sorrow and vexation of paying 
money for them in various channels, where 
money wa.s hard to get and harder to give. But 
disgrace was harder to have ; and he was glad 
when the last one, Hezekiah, had fairly gone to 
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Canada, and lie was likely to smoke liis pipe 
without being tormented with tear and dismay 
at every wliiiF. 

Now, if the Greiieral had been in good health, 
there was a chance for him to have a quiet old 
age. No grandchildren to write his epitaph, to 
be sure, but peace and quietness at his own 
hearthstone. Unfortunately, as he advanced 
ill years he met the dropsy, and was unable to 
rout hijS enemy. With his vigorous and healthy 
habits, he had however held him some years 
at bay, and now only looked about the size cf a 
‘'fine old English gentleman all of the olden 
time.” Ills 'six feet two was able to carry off 
a large bulk without being unwieldy, and he 
had too muc'h to do to allow him to cultivate 
sedentary habits. Not only did he attend per¬ 
sonally to his own largo farm, but he had two 
others, let out at the halves, to which he had 
an eye, besides being justice of the peace, 
deacon of the church, and general referee in all 
cases where the parties were too wise to go to 
law. It may well be supposed that the General 
had very little time to be a fretful invalid, and 
whenever Death came, it seemed likely the 
General would be too much occupied to mind 
much about him. 

Meantime, he loved Ruth with all the love 
that was left in him. His wife was well enough, 
as he said, and ^‘kept all straight in the house.” 
She never disputed him, and managed her own 
and his affairs to his satisfaction. But after 
Lorana had been killed by the well-sweep, and 
Freedom had fallen into a kettle of boiling 
water; after Salome died of “an inward com¬ 
plaint;” and Persis liad been swept off in one 
week with the smallpox, the General took 
Ruth in his arms and carried her up to the 
breezy hills of Walpole, leaving her there to go 
to school and get what health and accomplish¬ 
ments she could. There she had stayed four 
years, and learned her accidence and Rollin’s 
history at the feet of men who afterwards made 
their country ring with their names. Then she 
came back to astonish the natives, and had so 
far fulfilled her destiny; though the General, 
whose early life had been much of it passed in 
Indian warfare, did not scruple in his impa¬ 
tience to call her “a hommock,” ora “yappiii 
rewardant,” if she did not always answer to 
suit him ; yet on the whole Ruth could not 
complain of any want of tenaeruess and kind¬ 
ness. 

This evening she didn’t come down till her 
mother called her to supper, by the voice of 
black Dinah. She discussed her bowl of brown 
bread and milk at the long table so silently 


that her father asked her if she was well. 
Being answered in the affirmative, he only 
called for a reinforcement of bean porridge, 
which Dinah assiduously served from the great 
pot in the chimney corner. At the long table 
were six or seven hired men, who sat and ate 
their bean porridge in respectful silence. The 
General occasionally gave them directions for 
the next day’s work, and otherwise held faint 
communication with them. It was somewhat 
patriarchal, somewhat democratic, and all 
American. When the supper ended, the men 
went off to their sleep, and the family special 
ascended to the sitting-room. 

The sitting-room where Ruth stood by the 
window and looked out was gloomy and dull. 
The panels with which the walls were covered 
were black with the smoke of years, and a tra¬ 
dition of green paint. The heavy beam that 
crossed the room almost hit her father’s head 
as he came towards the west window and seated 
himself in the great chair. The furniture con¬ 
sisted of a maliogan^y desk of the shape of Louis 
XV. time, and a chest of drawers of the same 
wood, that reached almost to the ceiling. On 
the top of these drawers were a china tea set 
and a blue glass pitcher, and in the corner of 
the room a small beaufet, containing a silver 
porringer, tankard, and some rare sea shells. 
The floor was sanded, and white India cotton 
curtains were looped nj) at the windows. Let 
us look at the General as he smokes his pipe. 

A coat of “hemlock-dyed” domestic cloth, 
breeches of black ditto, and long stockings of 
blue cotton yarn. Added to this costume, and 
reflning.it without inconsistency, are gold knee 
buckles and linen of line Hollands. The last 
articles had fallen to his share in some success¬ 
ful military expedition, where the English 
gentlemen and officers had needed to fly too 
swiftly to be encumbered with knapsacks. At 
all events, the General dressed in line Hollands 
to the day of his death, and had some pieces 
for Ruth besides. The General smoked and 
thought. Thought of the same old things : 
the Dodge farm, and whether that fellow would 
pay, and whether the Davis lot had better be 
laid down to grass a year or two. Bhil Fox 
seemed to think best so ; and Phil was a smart 
chap of a boy. As the last thought crossed 
his mind he glanced towards Ruth. Ruth was 
leaning out of the window a little, and answer¬ 
ing a question, which the General had not 
heard, and so he dropped off to sleep thinking 
still of Phil Fox, and what a good match it 
would make for Ruth. 

Phil was one of the laborers on the General’s 
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farm, at present. He had been helping the 
Oeneral get in liis hay and thresh his oats. As 
to his person, he was at this moment talking to 
Iliith, and shall soon be described, a good deal 
as she saw him ; and as to his social position, 
and suitability as a match for the prettiest and 
richest girl in Westmoreland, tliere was no 
question. He was the only son of old ’Squire 
Fox, who had kept the Red Tavern time out of 
mind, perhaps thirty years. To keep a tavern 
in New England was not onl}’- highly respectable 
business, but one which guaranteed and implied 
something more than common ability. Philip 
had, therefore, the prestige of his father’s name 
as well as his own merits to stand on; and 
when the General drove up in his “bellows 
top,” and stopped at the porch where Philip 
was that minute handing flip to customers, he 
addressed him with an air not so much of pa¬ 
tronage as respect, and received his eager assent 
to the request to “help him a spell about his 
thrashing” as just the obliging thing it was, 
man to man, equal to equal, tlie lord was not 
greater than his servant. Pliil was the smartest 
mower of the whole lot, and would get in more 
hay than any two of them all, and as a thresher 
was worth his weight in gold. His having kept 
a dancing-school one winter was also an addi¬ 
tional advantage, and he had been among the 
first to suggest the ball and carry out all its de¬ 
tails to perfection. 

During the process of eating the bean-por¬ 
ridge, Philip had glanced frequently towards 
the upper end of the table where, half hidden 
behind the brown loaf, Ruth took her bread 
and milk like a nymph, as she was; but no 
answering look gave him courage, and it was 
half an hour after sui^per that, having made a 
hasty toilet, Philip sauntered round to the 
front of the house if haply he might catch the 
eye of Ruth. As he found means to catch her 
eye and ear also with his first question, we will 
see how he looks :— 

Tall and lithe, with a strong, hard-featured 
face, Phil had only two very handsome points 
about him. His figure was good enough, but 
his two good-looking eyes were full of roguish 
sparkle, and his hair clustered in chestnut 
curls that were nicely kept and trimmed. Pow¬ 
der, even for festival times, was falling into 
disuse, and the youths who affected most elabo¬ 
rate toilets did not go farther than to wear their 
hair in “ a queue” down their backs. To jilait 
the hair of a father or lover, and bind it closely 
with a ribbon, having at the termination a taste¬ 
ful bow, was an occupation not unworthy the re¬ 
finement of the young ladies of the time. Phil’s 


hair, however, refused to be dressed in this way; 
Nature was obstinate, and curled it close to his 
head. Nature was bountiful, and gave him 
grace of movement and the expression which is 
the soul of beauty. Phil had rather whispered 
tlian spoken, and that with a flush that spread 
to his forehead, and in a curt, decisive tone which 
did not look much like pleading:— 

“ I say, Ruth, shall I wait on you to the ball 
or not, say ?” 

“No,” said Ruth; “I am engaged to go with 
somebody else.” 

“ Humph ! Earl Hyde, I s’pose ?” 

Ruth picked some hard-back from the bush 
that grew outside the window, held it to her 
little turued-up nose, and was silent. 

“ I know it’s Hyde !” 

“Well, what if ’tis?” 

Phil was not polite, nor much of a Christian 
just then, for he forgot himself and the young 
lady so far as to utter an emphatic execration, 
and turned abruptly away. In two minutes, 
Ruth saw him galloping off, and drew a little 
half sigh that had no pain in it. 

The next day passed, and the next, and then 
Ruth was nearly ready lor the ball by two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The hall was to be in 
’Squire Fox’s hall, of course, and began pre¬ 
cisely at four o’clock. From four in the after¬ 
noon till four in the morning was not an 
unusual time to be occupied by the revellers, 
since they made their one orgie answer for the 
year. 

It is astonishing how many matches were 
made, how many quarrels made and reconciled, 
how many uncertainties decided at the “An¬ 
nual Ball;” that is, it would be astonishing, 
but for reflecting on the manifold opportunities 
given by the amusement during twelve hours. 
Twelve hours well spent decided many a life ; 
and this was so well understood in Westmore¬ 
land that the ball was the signal for much more 
preparation than merely fell to adorning the 
person. Ruth had herself thought many an 
hour on the subject this year; she had balanced 
Philip Fox and Earl Hyde time after time in 
her fancy without being able to come to any 
conclusion about either, and had left it to 
chance which should be her cavalier. 

Tlie windows in Fox’s hall were skilfully 
shaded with colored paper, rolled up half way 
to let in the cool afternoon breeze from the 
broad Connecticut. The great chandeliers of 
bright tin were full of candles ready to he 
lighted. The benches that surrounded the 
hall were covered with bi’ight, healthy-looking 
young girls and gay matrons, and all looking on 
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to see Philip Pox dance a hornpipe. Tlie young 
men, to the number of twenty or thirty, stood 
about in groups, but a large part were still 
uncollected, and it was considered only proper 
to wait a while and while away the time with 
single dances, till the whole flower of the coun- 
tiy could be got together, when, as the custom 
was, the most important gentleman selected the 
most charming lady to “open the ball.” 

“Don’t he look pretty?” whispered many a 
ix)sy lip to maiiy an answering ear. 

And Philip did. The grace of movement 
which was the essential quality of his manly 
figure pervaded every limb and informed every 
step. As the music followed his motions, and 
was slow or rapid as he went, he seemed to bo 
following no stated rules, but to abandon him¬ 
self to the luxury of musical motion with the 
buoyant ease with which a cloud is borne by 
the wind. All manner of intricate pirouettes, 
all the embroidery of dancing, so to speak, 
were so executed as to be subordinate to and to 
add a charm to his natural grace. As the last 
whirl brought him to his place with a firm and 
complete poise, and a bow to the company 
finished the exhibition, a spontaneous clapping 
of hands attested the delight of the assembly. 

“ It’s real good natured of Phil Fox, ain’t 
it?” 

A murmur of enthusiastic assent followed, 
and Phil glanced pleasantly and cheerfully 
ix)und at the admiring circle. No foolish scru¬ 
ples about making a show of himself once 
disturbed his self-respect. He had done what 
in him lay, as a host, in some sort towards 
occupying the dull waiting hour, and now he 
was anxious that two of his last winter scholars 
should exhibit their skill in a minuet de la coin'. 
As he crossed the room to ask Mahala Dorr 
if she would stand up with Isaiah Longmeadow, 
Ids step faltered and his face turned scarlet. 
With a sudden jerk round, he brought himself 
ill front of Mahala, and stammered his wish. 
Mahala was mistaken if she thought he was 
flushing about her, for no sooner had he set the 
twain opposite each other, and seen them sail 
forward and back, and one side and the other, 
after the manner of minuets, than he hastily 
crossed the hall and stood before Ruth. With 
a deep, reverential bow, and fixing his glowing 
eyes on her face, he asked her, formally, if 
she “ would do him the honor to ojien the ball 
with him ?” 

Ruth smiled and blushed charmingly. She 
was so much pleased and flattered with the 
distinction that she forgot two things of some 
importance—one, that Delia Andrews, from one 


of the seaport towns, who was a coiisin and 
visitor at ’Squire Fox’s, would naturally expect 
the position which was conferred on herself, a 
younger and much less important personage ; 
and tbo other, that Earl Hyde would naturally 
and inevitably be angry that she did not dance 
the first dance witli himself. Such was the 
etiquette, and she knew it; she knew it, but 
she had forgotten it, alas! what time she looked, 
herself unseen, at tbe graceful abandon^ the 
exquisite marriage of sound and movement in 
tbe dancing of Philip. Every time the foot 
came lightly and firmly down, every time the 
swaying figure bent and rose to the music, her 
own little bright foot bad beat responsive, and 
when lie wound up with an obeisance in which 
all knightly courtesy seemed blended with all 
liarmouious grace, Ruth stood with lips parted 
with admiration. It was this look which Philip 
had caught, and which sent the red blood to 
the curls on his forehead. After the two young 
persons had taken their places at the head of 
the hall, a place to which Philip was entitled 
as “first manager,” and while the other couples 
were rapidly and hastily taking theirs in oppo¬ 
site lines, all this occurred to Ruth. She 
hastily looked towards Earl Hyde, hut only in 
time to see his retreating figure, and then she 
knew, by the turn of his head, that he was 
brimful of wrath. 

As Ruth stands, while “the music” is tuning, 
and the foot of Philip is heating, and his bead 
curving sometliiiig after the style of a pawing 
horse waiting impatiently to be let loose, let 
us look at her and her costume: Sjiangles all 
over—that is, the blue silk is spotted with them, 
the primp little waist is girdled with them, 
they sparkle on her shouldei’s and bare arms, 
and on her little feet. In those days, it was 
something to have spangles, spangles were 
things to he borrowed ; but Mrs. Ellis had de¬ 
termined that hers should no longer he lent, 
since Zelotus Hall’s wife had only sent home 
three-quarters of an ounce after the last great 
sleighriding ball; and thenceforth, tliougli she 
did love to be neighborly, yet she was no Es- 
terliazy, to drop sparkles on purpose for other 
people to gather, and Zelotus’s wife must make 
out for herself. Happily, Ruth had come home, 
and it would he an understood thing that “she 
would want them.” All the mines of Oi)hir 
and Golcouda couldn’t do more than those 
spangles—they lighted her brilliant eyes to 
more fervid light, they deepened the crimson 
roses on her face, they made her sparkle all 
over like a Queen of the Gnomes. There were 
all sorts of dresses there, of course, from 
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“strawberry calico” to somebody’s grandmo¬ 
ther’s brocade, and plenty of homemade wreaths 
and feathers. But the only dress in the hall 
perfect in its taste and suitableness to the 
wearer and the occasion, was waiting for that 
last dying squeak to expire, and then the 
twinkling feet would dart, like shooting stars 
in a summer night, “ down the outside.” 

Crash I came the bass-violin, two fiddles, and 
a clarionet. There they go I the two most 
beautiful dancers, the handsomest couple in 
the hall! away down—so far ! Will they get 
back in season for the next turn ? Here they 
come I down the middle I up again I cast off! 
six hands round I right and left! again ! again I 
yes, again I and though the line stretched to— 
well! they are down at last, Philip and Ruth, 
flushed and breathless, but making believe 
they are not tired at all. They have their way 
to work up back through thirty couples. There 
will be time enough to rest. 

While they rest, and loiter, and wait their 
turn, oiily moving occasionally as two of the 
six hands round, a form of grimness and angry 
reproach is glooming in the doorway. Ruth 
caught the look of it as she finished a right and 
left with a most elaborate piece of fine work in 
a balancez. It struck her so suddenly that she 
paused on the tips of her shining feet, and a 
ripple of rosy color went all over her. If she 
felt a sensation of exceeding guiltiness, which 
it was evidently the intention of the grim 
shadow she should feel, she was far too much 
of a little woman to give up more than half a 
second to such a state of mind. She finished 
her halancezj therefore, with a perfectly com¬ 
posed grace, put out her right twinkler in a 
third position, -put out her under lip like a ripe 
strawberry, and then, with her two eyes slowly 
raised to Gfrim, she calmly—cut him dead. 
Thus we see the politest social observances have 
their deepest foundations in the human heart. 

Whether Philip saw anything of this is un¬ 
certain. His eyes glanced merrily and joyfully 
about, lighting up all the dark places; he 
helped all the awkward ones, he touched Til- 
pah Grant into the right place, he chasseed 
Josh Hooper into his appropriate column, he 
got up “Virginia reels” to please some, and 
“Hull’s Victory” for others. When notice was 
given that supper was ready, which chanced 
at the time stupid people went to bed, Philip 
led Ruth down stairs. He whispered, in the 
long entry, a request that she would dance the 
next dance with him. 

“ But I ’ve danced so many now!” said Ruth, 
bashfully. 
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“ Only two or three, my dear.” , 

“Six, Philip!” 

“Well, you will one more; say, before we 
go in ?” 

“ How you do teaze I Well, one.” 

“ You ’re a—well, never mind.” And it was 
well he stopped talking, when there were,so 
many ears within shot. 

There was a table for you 1 Dozens of cold 
turkeys and chickens; hundreds of sugared 
cakes of all kinds, from pound to doughnuts; 
pies wherever there was space, and pickles of 
every sort. Then, for the thirsty, there were 
egg-pop, milk punch, and toddy, as much as 
heart could desire. And this was no idle pa¬ 
rade for the hour, but stood all night long, 
like an enduring, beneficent fairy, pouring from 
her bounteous hand to whomsoever hungered 
or thirsted. If, by daybreak, the frequent 
libations led to quarrels and stupor, no wonder, 
and no blame ; for not then, as now, was such 
a thing known as cold water served up as a 
delicacy; for once, they let the fountains run 
wine, and behaved as they used to at Versailles 
when the king gave the orders. 

Eyes were brighter and lips were deeper 
crimson as the crowd floated into the ball-room 
after supper. Once more Philip claimed Ruth’s 
♦ hand, and led her to the head of the set. He 
was proud of her sparkling figure and her 
sparkling eyes; he thought her, by all odds, 
the handsomest girl in the county; he hated 
Earl Hyde, and he pretty much made up his 
mind to bring matters to a crisis in the course 
of one of these dances. Which one he could 
not detennine ; not this one, at all events. 

Meanwhile, they are going up and down, 
about and about, chasseeing across the hall, and 
forming immense circles. In one of these, stands 
Ruth Ellis, while sixteen laughing dancers 
careen wildly around her, making a wdiirl of 
light sound and motion enough to craze an 
unaccustomed brain. Ruth stood self-poised 
and calm as a clock. A languor settled over 
her lovely face, and gave softness to her dark 
eyes. As the circle ceased its gyrations, and 
it became her own duty to pirouette, as it were, 
a courteous reply to their active admiration, 
she caught again the gaze of Earl Hyde, and 
came, consequently, firmly and squarely down 
on her spangled feet. Not that she had not 
seen him looking at her ten, twenty, ay, a 
hundred times that bewildering night; not 
that she had not perceived, with the instinct of 
a wild thing, his frequent and timid reproaches, 
his sudden turning away, his uneasiness, his 
rage, his mortification ; all this was as plain as 
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a book. Wliat if he had danced time after 
time with Delia Andrews? What if he had 
twice avoided her own hand, as she stretched 
it gracefully out to turn his in the moulinette? 
The third time, he had grasped it like an iron 
vice, and his was as cold. lUitli knew she had 
tlw reins in her hands, and she let the steed 
I)rance and curve. The road was wide, the 
moon was bright, what matter if he foamed at 
the bit, or shook his tossing mane ? what mat¬ 
ter indeed! 

The clear dawn of the November morning 
was looking in at the hall windows, and laugh¬ 
ing at the dim candles that faded and spluttered 
in their sockets. Ruth stood at the outer door, 
wrapped in her woollen cardinal and hood, her 
dark eyes only peeping out under the white 
fringe, and her briglit little feet still keeping 
time with tlie dying strains of the musicians 
j above stairs. Earl Hyde, with the reins in his 
hand, waited to hand her into the chaise into 
which she had stepped last night, 0 so smil¬ 
ingly ! His blue eyes were dim with vexation 
and a proud humility, informing his usually 
cordial face. A very severe opinion of the 
young lady, and a glow of revengeful feeling 
together, gave a bitter and sarcastic curve to 
his mouth; but he stood still, with cold polite¬ 
ness, to fulfil his part of the contract. On the* 
other hand, was Philip, his face beaming with 
delight; in one of those dances, he had evi¬ 
dently found the chance to say something, and 
liear something, too, that still ran^ in his ears. 
The two men stood still, looked at her, at each 
other, glowered, and were silent. Ruth waited. 
Forty more were crowding out; some getting 
into wagons to ride ten miles, some hurrying 
by, but many more standing round, curious to 
watch how R-uth Ellis went home. The brow 
of Earl Hyde grew darker and harsher; the 
brow ^of Philip Fox grew serener, even to 
smiling. The eyes of Earl Hyde glared at the 
smiling face. There was a limit to human pa¬ 
tience ; he turned suddenly to Ruth, without 
unknitting his stern expression, and said, 
coldlj^, in clear tones that all around might 
liear:— 

“ Shall I have the pleasure to wait on you 
home. Miss Ellis ?” 

It was the established formula. Nothing 
could he objected to the words. Ruth’s eye 
flashed for one instant, and only for one ; her 
face deepened with angry emotion; then she 
turned gayly away, saying—■ 

“ No, I thank you, Mr. Hyde !” And leaning 
towards him said, in a lower voice, almost a 
whisper: ‘•Remember the proverb, ‘Vinegar 


never catches flies !’ ” and before he could 
answer took the arm of Philip Fox and tripped 
gayly out to the road. 

“Ruth, my dear, look at your feet! you 
can’t walk 1” 

“ 1 know it, Philip. But you have no horse, 
you know. You didn’t take any lady to the 
ball!” 

“That’s true, Ruth ; and T can’t get a horse, 
what’s more ! Never mind ; there’s more ways 
than one !” 

The next minute, cardinal, hood, and twin¬ 
kling shoes, with all their blushing, laughing 
contents, were borne along on the stalwai’t arm 
and gathered to the broad breast of Philip. 

“ It don’t tire me, I tell ye, Ruth ! and it’s 
handy, too!” said he, as he bore her on ten¬ 
derly as a child in the arms of its nurse. 

That was a pleasant walk, notwithstanding 
its difliculties. They had time to discuss a 
great many points before Philip jflaced Ruth 
upright at her father’s door, and ran off before 
any body could see him from the windows. 
The day was fairly broken, and the General’s 
voice could be heard within rousing the men in 
tones of thunder. Ruth ran up staii-s, changed 
lier dress, and was ready at breakfast as fresh 
and smiling as if she had slept all night. 

It had been arranged between the lovers that 
after breakfast Philip should walk boldly up to 
the cannon’s mouth and ask the General for 
Ruth. 

“ Don’t you be one bit afraid, Philip. I can 
work him round!” she had whispered just be¬ 
fore he iflaced her on the stoop. 

After breakfast, therefore, and when the 
active household duties that fell to her share 
had been quickly and skilfully perfoimed, Ruth 
strolled leisurely into the sitting-room, where 
her father sat smoking as usual, and began 
arranging some late autumn flowers in the deep 
blue vases on the mantelpiece. She looked as 
fresh as the flowers, and round her lips there 
played continually smiles and dimples, as if she 
was thinking over some of the drollest conceits. 
But she spoke not. It was not considered 
proper for young people to speak in those days 
till they were spoken to. Presently the General 
said— 

“ Have a good time last night, Ruth ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Dance a good many times ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Bije Flint’s girls there ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Another silence. The General glanced at his 
daughter. She stood at the mantelpiece ijlacing 
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the flowers carelessly, now on this side, now on 
that, her eyes wandering restlessly meantime 
to the window. Her face was covered with a 
rosy flush, her lips were open, and her whole 
expression one of watchfulness under a veil of 
careless ease. Presently she shook her head 
positively, and then turned away towards the 
door. The General had been watching her 
pretty motions through the smoke wreaths, 
and stopped her from going out. 

“ Where now, Ruth ?” 

“ To the buttery, sir. Mother’s there, turn¬ 
ing the cheeses.” 

“ Wait. I want to speak to you, Ruth. Sit 
down. The General spoke in one of his aw- 
fullest tones, and evidently had no objection to 
frightening the little one, to begin with. 

“ What’s that in the flower-pots ?” 

“Ilardhack and gentian, sir,” said Ruth, 
demurely. 

“ Hum I What else ? and where did they 
come from?” he said, in a stern tone. 

Only aster and golden rod, sir,” answered 
Ruth, looking a little friglitened. 

“ Only aster I And what d’ ye call it ? and 
where d’ they come from, I say ?” he reiterated 
in a loud tone, fixing his steel gray eyes fiercely 
on the trembling and blushing girl before him. 

A slight glance at the window, an instant 
gatliering of the red lips into the smallest pos¬ 
sible compass, and as instant a relaxing of them 
into their natural bounteous curve, and Ruth 
answered, piteously— 

“ Don’t be put out, father !” 

'‘Speak, then!” said the slightly mollified 
General, whose delight was in the trembling of 
his victims. He looked, indeed, not unlike a 
gigantic pussy-cat, gray and grim, and holding 
with his big eyes and paws the smallest, the 
softest, and tenderest.of white mice. 

“Well, then, they came from Earl Hyde, I 
suppose. Left here last night when he came 
after me.” 

The General was now ready for an explosion. 

“ Ruth Ellis ! I won’t have that fool hanging 
round here after you ! So, see to it. I sha’n’^t 
speak but once. I hate the sight of the slim 
little sarpent, and I won’t have him creeping 
and crawling round my house.” ^ 

Ruth made her eyes very wide and astonished. 

lather, seems to me you aren’t willing I 
should keep company with any body 1” 

“Not with the son of a Hessian!” said the 
General, nursing his wrath. 

I m sure his father’s dead long ago 
father !” said Ruth. ’ 

“Yes, he’s dead; but it’s in the blood! 


Besides that, I won’t have any British titles 
i’ound my house, no way ! Shut up 1 don’t 
defend him.. I ’ll have neither earls nor lords, 
stars nor garters on the Ellis farm !” 

“Why, father, ” said Ruth, “ ’twashis mother 
was an Earl!” 

“ I don’t care for earls nor counties I I tell 
you I won’t have ’em a creeping around the 
Ellis farm. The wars are over, and the British 
kicked back where they belong. I don’t want 
none of their spawn here ! Ruth, I wouldn’t 
have let you go last night, if I had dreamed of 
your going with that mean, time-serving Hyde. 
I thought you’d more taste.” 

The General’s voice had gradually softened. 
He had fired off his great gun, and given voice 
to his habitual disdain of the British. The 
marriage of his daughter to Philip Fox lay verv 
near his heart, and he determined to try for 
once the effect of persuasion. Women, after 
all, could be won over by a little seasonable 
flattery. 

“Phil Fox, now, is something of a man I 
Good stock, too ! good blood, and a fine dispo¬ 
sition!” 

“I’m sure he’s as touchy as—as—” and 
here Ruth glanced at the window. 

“Well, Ruth, ” said the General, impatiently, 
“what do you torment him for, then? You 
can’t say but what he’s a handsome, likely fel¬ 
low, though; and he’ll be well off, and is 
now; and I wouldn’t mind giving you the 
Dodge farm if—” 

“ I think he’s a great, disagreeable, hateful, 
ugly thing !” exclaimed Ruth, interrupting her 
father, for the first time in her life, to his in¬ 
finite astonishment, “and I can’t bear the sight 
of him !” 

A shadow darkened the east window. One 
spring, and Philip waston the floor, with Ruth 
Ellis in his arms, stoi3ping her mouth with 
kisses. 

“ That’s right, my boy !” shouted the Gene¬ 
ral, “ she’s an abusive jade, and well deserves 
punishment!” 

Ruth had slipped and sidled to the floor. 
She stood now erect and firm ; her face per¬ 
fectly calm, and her manner serious and almost 
solemn. 

“Father,” said she, in a low voice, with lier 
eyes fixed on the floor, ‘‘ I have committed a 
great sin—” 

“What-—what!” said the General. 

“I say I liave committed a great offence 
against you.” 

“Oh !” said the General, drawing liis breath 
again. 
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“But, father,” continued Ruth, “don’t judge 
me too harshly; my temptation was great; you 
are sometimes pretty hard judging;” 

“ Go along, you yappin thing I What have 
you done ? Some nonsense, I know.” 

“ But, father, I know you will he dreadfully, 
dreadfully offended, when I tell you 1 But, 
father,” she said again, and now in a pleading 
tone, *‘if I will promise to do everything you 
want me to—and whether I want to or not—” 
She looked sideways at Philip, and then im¬ 
ploringly at her father. 

“Bless your soul, you gypsy, what are you 
talking about ? You haven’t done anything I 
won’t overlook. Now, see, here’s Phil Fox. 
What do you say, Philip? You like her, I 
know.” 

Philip was about to speak. 

“Let me finish, if you please,” said Ruth. 
“Father, if I give up my own wish and will to 
please you, and marry the man you choose for 
me, and—and—don’t have a word to say to any 
earls, nor—” 

“Come, out with it!” thundered the General. 


“ You will forgive me my sin against you 1” 
said Ruth, in a soft, pleading tone, and half 
kneeling at the warrior’s feet. 

“Yes, you silly baggage 1 anything yoi^’ll 
do, I ’ll forgive ; that is, if you mind me now, 
as you said.” 

“ And you won’t reproach me, dear father ?” 

“ No, you nonsense 1” 

“ And you freely and really forgive me I ” As 
Ruth said the last words, she rapidly unfolded 
a bundle which she had before taken from one 
of the drawers in the chest, and held up before 
two pairs of astonished eyes, not the battered 
and riddled flag of her country, but the sacred 
buckskins of a revolutionary officer, sacrile¬ 
giously and irreparably ruined. 

For a minute, Ruth held them up, then 
dropping them on the floor, she threw herself, 
laughing, blushing, and crying altogether into 
the arms of the old General. Then she put out 
her hand to Philip and kissed his lips. 

‘ ‘ You see how I take my punishment, father I 
I know you ’ll forgive me I” 


BEOAD LINE DEAWING LESSONS. 


Fig. 97. 



A STUDY table covered with a table-cloth. 
Fig. 97, aflbrds the pupil another rudimentary 
exercise in drapery. Fig. 98, a deserted barn. 


with the rude fences surrounding it, forms a 
tolerably easy exercise. The shepherd’s dog. 
Fig. 99, is more difficult, as a slight inaccuracy 
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Fig. 98. 



in the handling may totally min the expression. 
The pupil will not fail to observe that, even in 
this coarse broad line drawing, the character of 


activity and vigilance which belongs to the 
shepherd’s dog, is expressed in the counte¬ 
nance, limbs, and attitude. 
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SPEING WINDS, 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 

(Continued from page 151.) 


CHAPTER II. 

Toung trees root the faster for shaking.—B ogatzkt. 

May 21s^ 

It is three weeks since we came to this queer 
old house ; since / began housekeeping, I pre¬ 
tended to it all last winter, but I did not have 
the least management or control. Here I have 
to see to everything, and do a great deal my¬ 
self ; many things that I never tried before. It 
has been hard work ; it is now, and particularly 
to-night, I feel so utterly discouraged. Laura, 
dear child, says it is because I am so tired out; 
that I shall feel brighter in the morning. She 
is the greatest help to me ; just like a little old 
woman. 

Well, we said good-by to Madison Avenue 
the 1st of May, the Bloodgoods taking the house 
and most of the furniture. It made Arthur 
very “hateful” from the moment he knew it 
was going to them ; but I did not care, so long 
as it helped papa. That was all he had left, 
the house and furniture, after everything was 
settled up, and Mr. Blooclgood offered him 
$21,000 as it stood. Papa says it cost him 
$25,000, and that he has done very well with 
it; so we have just that to live on—twelve 
hundi’ed dollars a year, I believe—and Arthur 
will have enough to help clothe himself, with 
the salary he is to get. Laura has her allow¬ 
ance, and is quite independent, with what Aunt 
Laura left her for her name. Papa says that 
many people would consider us quite rich; but, 
dear me ! when I think that mamma used to 
spend half as much on her dress, it doesn’t 
seem as if we could get along at all. I am to 
have an allowance for housekeeping; little 
enough it is, not as much as the butcher’s bill 
used to be in Madison Avenue ; but then there 
were two men and five women in the kitchen, 
and that makes a great difference. We have 
only Ellen here—she was our waiter in town, 
and I always liked her best of the whole of 
them. She says she learned about kitchen 
work helping the cook, and as soon as she 
heard we were going to the country she begged 
to come. She knows all about the country, 
and doesn’t mind its being lonesome at all. 
Mrs. Gardnier said I never would get a girl to 
stay. 
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We have a vegetable garden, all gone to 
weeds, and a tumble-down stable, a front yard, 
with old-fashioned roses and lilac bushes, and 
great bunches of phlox and ragged robbins 
growing here, there, and everywhere; it looked 
dismal enough all the while it rained so, ten 
whole days without the sun, and I never worked 
BO hard in all iny life, getting to rights. 

We had furniture enough, that we had taken 
from—the Madison Avenue house—I was going 
to say from home. It looked scanty when it 
was all arranged, but papa said it must do for 
the present. Laura knows how to contrive 
chintz furniture, and is working away at a 
lounge and some boxes for the bedrooms—she 
calls them divans ! She proposed that we 
should put some curtains up to the windows, 
to take off the dreadfully bare look ; I have 
found a great bundle of the shabby ones Mrs. 
Bloodgood did not want, and we are going to 
look them over to-morrow. 

0 dear, how tired lam! I ache from head 
to foot; but I am just so tired every night, 
and I know I never should write any more in 
my journal if I did not make a beginning. 
It’s the worry that tires me most; 1 am so 
afraid I am not going to make my market 
money last, and it is so dreadful to see Arthur 
so sullen and miserable. I can’t talk to him ; 
he hates business so, and hates the country, and 
he has to be so regular, too, to come out and 
go in, just such an hour. It is new to him, 
and chafes him, with not a soul that he knows 
out here, or would care about, if he did know 
them. The children are running perfectly wild. 
Lily has torn her nicest dresses to bits, and 
Moi’ton is as dirty as a little pig from morning 
till night. They tire me; but I am rid of Marie, 
at all events. She was the trial of my life, and 
they really begin to mind me better since we 
have been here.' 

Paj)a is my great comfort; he never finds 
fault with anything, not even when Ellen 
smoked the beefsteak at dinner, and it was all 
the meat we had, or when Morton pulled over 
the inkstand on his desk. I almost hope he 
does not cough as much as he did ; I don’t be¬ 
lieve he would if it ever should come out real 
dry and warm. 
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May 21th. 

We finished putting up the curtains last 
night, and it has given the house quite a dif¬ 
ferent look. We found three white muslin 
ones, and papa allowed me to match them, as 
near as I could, when I went in town with him 
on Friday. They used to he at the nursery 
windows, hut we think them quite grand now 
in the parlors; then there was the blue and 
white dimity set, from the third story back 
room, and some old chintz ones that belonged 
in the nursery in winter. Some of them were 
stained, and one muslin one torn right across ; 
they came out wrapped around the pictures— 
mamma’s, and Lily’s when she was a baby; 
but these windows were so much lower that we 
cut out the spots, and Laura pieced them very 
neatly. I should not have had the patience ; 
and I don’t believe I could have managed 
any how. 

I find the sewing of the family is going to be 
the hardest thing of all. I never thought of 
that, till I found Lily had scarcely a decent 
dress left, and Sarah said those muslins and 
lawns were not fit for the country any how. I 
took prizes two years at Madame Amaud’s for 
fancy work, but I don’t believe I could make 
Lily an apron even. Laura is so handy with 
her needle, and, what is more, with her scissors; 
she can cut and arrange work just like a 
seamstress; but grandmamma always taught 
her to cut and make her own clothes, she says. 
It seems to be that I know everything that is no 
manner of use, and nothing that helps me now. 
As for my piano, though I know papa could 
hardly afford to keep it, I have opened it only 
twice since I have been here. 

Well, to go back to the curtains; Laura’s 
upholstery was really quite wonderful; a little 
puckered and awry, some of it, but we man¬ 
aged to put the stretched sides next to the wall, 
and the lounge and boxes are great additions 
to the dining-rooms and the bedrooms. When 
we got the curtains up, papa came in and hung 
them for us; even he saw the difference, and 
praised it. I believe I never was more de¬ 
lighted, particqlarly as dinner was just ready, 
and Ellen had made a famous veal pie, with 
splendid gravy, papa said, and 7ny pudding 
(tapioca flavored with bitter almonds) turned 
out beautiful. We had asparagus from the 
village, and a dessert of stewed pie plant. I 
don’t think I ever enjoyed a dinner more ; 
papa said he never did, and he ate more than 
I have seen him do for a long, long time. 

Dr. Clarke has helped me to conquer my 
dislike to seeing after the cooking. He came 


out here, a week ago, and stayed to tea; after 
tea, he came and sat down on the step of the 
porch by me, and told me how anxious he was 
about papa. He said that most physicians would 
say he had the consumption. It made me turn 
cold when he said so, everything starts me so 
now since mamma’s death, and I have had 
this same dread about papa since last winter. 
Dr. Clarke says he hopes everything from a 
quiet mind, and the country air, and good jdain 
food. He talked a great deal about that, and 
said it would be giving papa poison to set him 
down to a badly cooked dinner. So I began 
the very next day, and I make the dessert my¬ 
self, and see that Ellen does not hurry things; 
that is her great fault; no wonder, where there 
is so much to do. 

June IsL 

Sunday evening! It has been such a nice 
day, and I have been to church for the first 
time since we came out here. Papa never 
cared about church in town, he was always so 
tired Sunday mornings, and breakfast was late, 
and mamma took so long to dress. She did 
dress more elegantly than any lady in Calvary 
Church, I tlijnk. Papa used to laugh at her 
“ Sunday finery,” and tell her the very name 
of her church, “Calvary,” ought to put all 
such things out of her mind; and he thought 
it was the wrong name for a fashionable church, 
any way. 

When I asked him to go this morning, he 
looked quite surprised, and did not answer me; 
but when we were wiping the cups, he came in 
from the i^orch, and said: “ Yes ; Laura and I 
ought to go, and, as we were strangers, we 
could not go alone.” 

I must go back to the day after we first came 
here. I was feeling very disconsolate indeed, 
with everything to unpack, and the house 
looked so small and dark. I was standing by 
the window, looking out, much as Lily does 
when she gets those terribly sullen fits, when 
I saw the people driving by to the depot^we 
are very near it; that was one reason papa took 
the house, because he could walk to it; for 
we cannot even keep one poor old horse. We 
came over the night before in a wretched old 
hack, and just as I was thinking about it, a 
pair of coal black horses, with arching necks 
and flowing manes, came dashing along with a 
light open wagon, almost as handsome as a 
carriage, and such a nice-looking party in it, a 
gentleman and his sons, I should say; one about 
Arthur’s age, and one older, and two school¬ 
boys, with a strap full of books—three seats 
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full with the driver. A bitter, wrong feeling 
came over me ; they seemed so happy and rich, 
dashing along, when poor papa and Arthur had 
trudged off on foot. I have noticed them very 
often ; sometimes they drive in a coupee^ much 
like ours in town, and ladies with them, always 
a large party, and so merry I I wondered so 
much who they were, till papa told me the 
gentleman’s name, and when I tried to find out 
more about them from Arthur, he called them 
'‘snobs,” and some other disagreeable name, 
and said they lived in that great brown house 
we can just see over the tops of the trees when 
we come from the depot. 

Well, to-day the sexton was very civil to 
papa, and showed us into a nice pew, with 
carpets and cushions. When I looked around, 
who should be in the next pew but all the 
Waldron family. It was a great, square pew, 
as roomy as their carriage, and every seat full; 
it was just like a picture. Mrs. Waldron, I 
suppose it was, sat in one corner, and Mr. 
Waldron by the head of the pew, and a young 
'ady, I should think about my own age, next 
to him ; the two young men sat opposite, and 
all sorts and sizes of cliildren between; they 
all seemed so amiable and pleasant. The young 
man, Arthur’s age, found the places for his 
mother, and the other one handed papa a 
prayer-book; there was none in our pew, but 
Laura and I had ours. He is the plainest of the 
two, but he looked as if he was very honest 
and good. I hardly know how to describe it; 
I suppose I was looking at him very hard; I 
know I was, for I was thinking how unlike Ar¬ 
thur’s behavior his was, and his eyes met 
mine ; he did not stare rudely, but it was a 
friendly look. His eyes are just like his mo¬ 
ther’s. I saw her face, coming out of church ; 
it is very sweet and kind, and so is his sister’s. 
I am sure we should be friends, if only we were 
rich people, I mean ; but of course we never 
shall know them, living in this plain—I was 
going to say mean way ; it must seem mean to 
Miem, with their horses, and carriages, and 
servants. 

But I never shall have another intimate 
friend. Virginia, and Cora, and Adelaide have 
behaved so unkindly! It was just like Cora, 
and Adelaide always follows her; but I did 
think so much of Virginia, and we had been so 
very intimate, and she had stayed at our house 
so often. I did not write it down, for it hurt 
me too much, last week. It was at Stewart’s, 
when 1 was choosing those curtains, I saw her 
in the mirror; she was with Miss Jones, Miss 
Jones that is so fashionable, and she tried not 


to see me ; I know she did, for there was the 
mirror right before me. I could not have be¬ 
lieved anything but my own eyes ; and when I 
turned around as quick as lightning, for I was 
so angry, she blushed as guiltily as could be, 
and Miss Jones gave me such a distant bow, 
and moved along. I felt too angry at the time 
to know how much it hurt me; but 1 came 
home, and tore up all Virginia’s letters, those 
last miserable little cold notes after papa failed, 
and all. I might have known from them that 
all s/ie cared about was our house, and the way 
we lived. “Dear me, Augusta! is that you? 
Why, how are you, child ? I must hurry after 
Miss Jones. Au revoirP^ I can see her now, 
and Adelaide and Cora whispering together 
over the organdies. I would not see them^ after 
that. I know very well they were talking about 
me. Ho, 1 can never trust any one else, or 
have an intimate friend ! 

^ June 4th. 

Something so pleasant and surprising has 
happened. Just as we were sitting down to 
tea to-night, the black horses came dashing up, 
and stopped at our gate ! I thought how mean 
the table looked, with only bread and butter, 
and no silver, and-Hew up and shut the dining¬ 
room door. For once Ellen heard the old 
knocker, and happened to have on her clean 
dress and apron before tea; she is generally 
too hard at work to dress. She showed the 
visitors into the parlor, and presently came 
back with their cards, Mr. and Miss Waldron, 
Mr. Charles Waldron, for all the family. Ar¬ 
thur growled out, “ I’m not going in, for one 
but papa was quite decided, and said the young 
gentleman’s call was meant for him, and he 
was to go to the parlor. 

Mr. Waldron introduced his daughter, and 
papa me, while Arthur, who can be a gentle¬ 
man when he likes, came forward in his best 
manner; I was quite proud of him. Mr. Waldron 
began talking to papa about Dr. Claike, who 
is an old friend of his, and, after a while, they 
went out together to look at the weedy old 
garden, and Arthur talked “horse” to Mr. 
Charles Waldron, who is much handsomer than 
his brother, though I do not fancy him so much. 

Miss Waldron is not pretty, but she is very 
nice, with such a gentle, homelike way, and 
sbe was dressed quite plainly, in a gray dress, 
with linen collar and sleeves, and a silk mantle, 
not at all a “reception toilet,” which poor 
mamma always made so much of for first calls. 
She noticed the books and the engravings in 
a very pleasant way, and she likes some of 
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my favorites, which Virginia never did— 
“Amy Herbert,” and “Cleve Hall,” and “The 
Heir of Redcliff, ” for books, and the “ Christus 
Consolator.” Since mamma died, that has 
been my favorite engraving, and papa allowed 
me to have it in my own room; now it hangs 
between the windows in the parlor, opposite 
mamma’s picture. 

Miss Waldron has asked us all to tea on Fri¬ 
day evening—to-morrow evening. It is very 
informal, only a family party, or papa would 
not go. I shall be only too glad to see some¬ 
thing else besides this house; I am tired enough 
of it, and Miss Waldron is so plain in her ways 
that I almost felt I could ask her to tea in our 
little sitting-room in return. Arthur is going ; 
I am very glad of that. Mr. Charles is going 
to row him out upon the bay, and that is the 
inducement. As for dress, mourning is always 
the same, and 1 am always ready. Poor mamma! 

June Qth, 

How kind they all were I 

After papa had promised to go, and I was 
quite elated, it suddenly came across me that 
they lived so far off, and how dusty and dragged 
we should look if we walked. But Mr. Wal¬ 
dron sent the light wagon for us in the kindest 
way, quite early, for it is not dark now until 
almost eight, and their tea hour is seven. It 
seemed perfectly delightful to be dashing along 
in a carriage again; I don’t think I ever en¬ 
joyed a ride more. The foliage is so exquisite, 
not dusty, as it is in Madison Avenue by this 
time, and the fences bright with blackberry 
vines, and elder flowers and wild roses. Laura 
knows every wild flower, and bush, and vine, I 
believe. She was to come, too. Miss Waldron 
particularly said ; though 1 told her Laura was 
only fifteen, and of course not “out.” 

There is a beautiful avenue of elms and 
maples leading to the house from the main 
road, and the house is not high or grand as 
it looks from the road, only built on high 
ground. It is very odd, with wings and addi¬ 
tions “just as the family grew,” Mr. Waldron 
says. There is a great hall through the centre 
of the house, with book-cases and pictures—no 
regular library, but a very cosy reading-room— 
on the dining-room side. 

We did not go into the large parlors before 
tea, for Miss Waldron met us at the door, and 
took Laura and I up stairs to the sweetest little 
room, furnished with cottage furniture, white 
and gilt—her own room has a blue set—and 
we sat there quite a while, till Mrs. Waldron 
came out of an opposite door, looking so fresh 


and sweet in a clean lawn dress and white cap, 
and came to be introduced to us. She kissed 
us both. I can’t tell how it touched me ; not 
the kiss Mrs. Gardnier always gives, or Ma¬ 
dame Arnaud’s, such a cold, matter-of-course 
touch of the lips, but she put her arm quite 
close around my neck, and said: “I am glad 
to see you here, my dear child.” 

I like Angela Waldron, and her father, and 
all of them ; but 1 like Mrs. Waldron best. I 
had a long, lovely talk with her after tea. The 
young gentlemen went out rowing with Arthur, 
for it was almost as bright as day, after the 
moon rose. Miss Waldron brought her cro¬ 
cheting to learn a new stitch of Laura, who un¬ 
derstands all those things, and they went into the 
sitting-room, where there was a stronger light; 
the only one in the parlor, the drawing-room 
1 mean now, was inclosed in a shade of lovely 
transparencies, as soft as the moonlight. Such 
a sweet, sweet summer evening it was ! so still 
that the breath of the roses and honeysuckles 
made the air almost too heavy with perfume. 
There were cut flowers in the room, for they 
have a green-house ; but Mrs. Waldron aston¬ 
ished me by saying that her sons and Angeld 
took care of those beautiful borders themselves; 
and she thought that Laura and 1 could make 
a great deal out of the front garden if we chose. 
She knows the house very well. The clergy¬ 
man used to live there before the parsonage 
was built; and he was very fond of flowers, 
and planted the roses and many other things 
I do not know the names of, that are almost 
eaten up with weeds. That was after papa 
and Mr. Waldron went into the dining-room, 
so that we were quite alone. 

I told her that, even if we knew how, we 
never should find time ; and then, I’m sure I 
don’t know how it came about, I poured out all 
my troubles to her, even to the sewing, and 
how 1 struck Lily, only that morning when she 
and Morton were quarreling in such a hate¬ 
ful way, and answered me back. I am sure I 
did not mean to, and if any one had told me 
that 1 could have talked so to a person who was 
almost an entire stranger, I would not have 
believed it. But she seemed to understand it 
all, every bother and worry that I have, and 
she helped me so much! She did not seem 
shocked when I told her how 1 had slapped 
Lily; but said, what I know is true, that I never 
could expect them to mind me when 1 allowed 
them to see me angry, and that it would be a 
good help to self-discipline. She says every 
mother who tries faithfully to do her duty 
learns self-control that way; and that these 
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worries—all the worries iu life that we liave 
not brought on ourselves by wrong-doing—are 
just so many helps sent by God to make us 
gentle, and patient, and strong. I seemed to 
see it all in quite a new light. I told her hoio much 
I wanted to do right, how hard I tried, and it 
seemed the more I tried the worse I grew ; and 
about reading those books of mamma’s, and 
how hard it was to fix my mind on them, or 
understand them. 

She smiled so pleasantly, and said: “Milk 
for babes, but you have begun on strong meat.” 
Then she asked me if I had ever tried reading 
the Bible for myself. I felt quite proud to be 
able to say I had read it all through in one 
year—three chapters a day, and five on Sun¬ 
day, as mamma said she did when she was 
young ; but I liad to confess that I did not un¬ 
derstand tlie Bible either; it was all so misty 
and confused. She explained that so nicely— 
she asked me if I supposed even Herschel or 
Lord Ross understood all the sky at a glance, 
and had known the stars by name, and had 
been able to arrange them in their constella¬ 
tions. “It is all misty and confused, the sky 
is now to you, my dear.” I told her that I 
knew nothing of astronomy; but to them the 
whole host of heaven is marshalled into order 
and beauty ; and so it was with the Bible, a per¬ 
fect plan, all order and harmony, only waiting 
diligent study to comprehend it, and make it a 
daily joy to us, “If we have the Shepherd’s 
Glass of Faith,” she said ; and I knew what 
she meant, for I remembered the j)icture in 
mamma’s elegant copy of “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

When I told her so, she advised me to read 
the whole book, as one of the best helps I could 
have, and she gave me another, “The Words 
of Jesus,” and asked me if I would not try and 
read them for myself in the New Testament, 
little by little, asking God always to help me 
understand what I read. She did not seem to 
think much of reading the whole Bible in a 
year. And when we were through our talk— 
not through, for I could have stayed by her all 
the evening ; but we heard the rest coming in 
—she kissed me again, on my forehead, as I 
sat by her on a low ottoman, and said, “God 
bless you, and help you.” It was almost like 
mamma; only mamma never talked of such 
things in that plain, simple way ; but it was 
aflectionate like her, and I was glad the light 
was so dim when Laura and the gentlemen 
came in. I feel so encouraged, and so much 
happier, I believe I shall never get into that 
miserable, fretful way again. 


June 15ih. 

All wrong again ! Oh, it is so hard to find 
myself break down when I am trying my 
best! 

I was up very early to-day, by half past six; 
Laura and I had agreed we would be, and begin 
to work in the garden. It was very hard work 
to get up, and I felt as if I had made a mon¬ 
strous step in self-denial. Just as we were 
ready to go down, the children woke, and in¬ 
sisted on being dressed. I dress Lily, and 
Laura Morton ; and they set up such a scream 
when 1 told them to wait, and go back to bed 
again until it was time ! I hate the business, 
at best; it is a regular drag to have to wash 
that child’s face and hands six times a day, and 
I can’t make her hair curl as Marie did, try all 
I can. She is always a perfect fright. I do 
not believe I love children as some people do, 
who say it is only a pleasure to take care of 
them. 

I went out feeling very cross, and began cut¬ 
ting and pulling up. the weeds, hacking away 
with a kitchen knife. The dirt flew ui) into 
my eyes, and over my clean white stockings 
and petticoat, and the earth worms crawled out 
and made me sick; but it was very fascinating, 
after a little while, and the tougher the roots 
were, the more determined I was to have them. 
I knew it was getting late, but I had made up 
my mind to go from the snow-ball to the white 
rose bush, and I worked away till the break¬ 
fast bell rung. Then I was such a figure ! 
my shoes wet through—they were my dressing 
slippers—the front of my petticoat soiled, my 
hands muddy, and my hair all over my eyes. 
I hurried into the house, for there was Lily in 
her night-gown yet, calling out of the chamber 
window, and found the dining-room just as I 
left it last night (it was my place to put it in 
order), the dust an inch thick on the mantle. 
I flew out at Ellen for ringing the bell without 
calling me first, and tlien at Arthur, who asked 
me if I was going into the market garden line, 
and, I am sorry to write it, boxed Lily’s ears, 
because she would not hold still and be dressed, 
so that she ran screaming and complaining to 
papa, who spoke to me quite sharply, and said 
he had noticed I was very unkind and over¬ 
bearing to the children. It seemed too hard, 
with all I do for them, working from morning 
till night, going to bed so tired that I don’t 
know how to get up, sometimes. I felt the 
most frightfully angry feeling towards him, it 
really did frighten me, for I never felt so be¬ 
fore ; but I said I wished I was dead, and out 
of everybody’s way ! and got up and went to 
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my own room witliont poiiriijg papa’s coffee, and 
stayed there until lie was gone to town, with¬ 
out wishing him good-by. But I have suffered 
enougli for it. What if any accident should 
liappen to the train, and I should never see 
liim alive again ! It almost makes me wild ! 

Then, too, Laura is very trying at times. 
She is industrious and orderly, and not impul¬ 
sive ; she never “flies out,” but she is pro- 
vokingly self-willed and obstinate. Her way 
is always better than mine; she never will 
give up at all, because she is the youngest. 
She finds fault because I leave things around, 
and slops in the basin when I dress ; but I have 
always been accustomed to a chambermaid, 
and it is very hard to learn to wait on niysdlf 
and other i^eople too, at the same time. She 
lias no care either; papa does not look to her 
for any thing, and the care is the hardest part 
of all. 

I read the Testament as I promised Mrs. 
Waldron, four or five verses every day, but so 
far it does not do me a bit of good. I know the 
whole story, and it does not seem at all dif¬ 
ferent ; I wish it was all made up of rules, as 
the Old Testament is, part of it, and told me 
“you must do this, and you must not do that, ” 
so I should know all about it. 

Mr. Ralph Waldron is religious. It seemed 
so strange in such a young man, but he stayed 
to the communion service Sunday before last, 
and looked surprised when papa rose to go out, 
and we all followed liim. I am so glad we liave 
that nice pew next to theirs ; it was the only 
one to let, except near the door, and I was de¬ 
lighted when papa told us it was ours. Some¬ 
how I feel as if 1 had known tlie Waldrons all 
my life, they are such friendly people; and 
though I never can be intimate with any one 
again, I like to talk to Angela almost as well as 
her mother. She brought some sewing, and 
sat with me Tuesday afternoon, and Mr, Ralph 
came for her, and brought us some beautiful 
flowers. He reads German, and thinks it such 
a pity that I should give that and my music 
up. 1 really enjoyed playing that dear old 
Marche Fundhre for liim fast night, for there 
are so many people who do not enter into it. 
He likes Chopin’s music, and I have played 
over several of my old pieces this afternoon, to 
freshen them up a little. I believe it was the 
music that first took away this heavy pain 
fiom my heart; it has been a real pain, every 
time I have thought of papa to-day. 

June 17M. 

I am glad now that papa was so displeased 


with me the other night when he came home, 
though it almost killed me then. I had been 
so restless and anxious about him all day, and 
so thankful to see him come home. IJiew over 
the stairs, and said, “0 dear papa, I am so 
glad you are safe home.” I almost forgot that 
I was so greatly in fault, until he said, “Any 
one would think that you loved me, Augusta, 
if they did not know better.” So cold and 
hard. His eyes looked so, too. I turned away 
without a single word, but I felt as if I was 
choking to death. When I do love him so ! 
and try so hai*d to please him and make him 
happy. He never will know half how hard I 
try ; nobody but God does ! How hard it has 
been for me to learn to work, and go without 
things, and manage so as to make him com¬ 
fortable ! 

I bolted the door and threw myself down by 
the bed, for I was so wretched that I could 
think of nothing but praying, just as it was 
when mamma died. I cried out just like a 
little child I “0 God, please show me the right 
way !” Only that, but I said it over and over 
again, sobbing as if my heart would break, for 
I felt if papa began to be displeased with me, I 
might as well give up trying to do any thing. 
After a while I grew quieter, and went to the 
window, and leaned my head against it; and 
in the window-sill my Bible was lying. I re¬ 
membered that I had not read my verses, so I 
turned to the place, and thought I could do that 
at all events. It was the last part of a chapter, 
about hiding things from the wise and pru¬ 
dent. So I read till I came to this— 

“ Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 

“ Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.” 

Certainly this was meant for me ; for was I 
not struggling along, laboring, and heavy 
laden I How I longed for rest I how I have 
longed for it the past weary months, ever since 
my care came. How was I to find it ? I read 
it over and over again, just as I had prayed, 
until I saw that it was by coming to Jesus to 
help us be like Him, that it meant that He was 
meek and lowly, and we must be so too. 

I did ask Him to help me, the first time I had 
ever thought of Him as being able to, and’thon 
I thought, how can I begin ? It seemed right 
for me to go to papa and tell him I had done 
wrong, hard as it was, and ask him to forgive 
me, because that was being “meek and lowly.” 
lie was talking with Arthur, and Laura sat in 
the room sewing. It made it very hard, particu- 
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larly as Laura had heard what papa said, and 
looked up at me in a very provoking way when 
I came in. But I went straight up to the table 
and said, “Papa, I was very rude and imperti¬ 
nent this morning. Will you please forgive 
me, and I will try and not offend you again.” 

I could not help my lips quivering, for all I 
tried to be so brave, and I know papa must 
have felt that I was really sorry, for he drew 
me down and kissed me without another word. 

I don’t think any caress he ever gave me went 
to my heart so, and all the dreary feelings 
melted away. Laura went out of the room, 
and Arthur was much pleasanter than he had 
been for a long time, and did not make a single 
disagreeable remark. Lily was in trouble 
about something, and came in crying after a 
little while, so I proposed putting her to bed 
myself, though Ellen has always seen to them 
at night. 

She seemed glad to go, for she was very tired 
and heated; I sponged off her little hot face, 
and neck, and arms, and she looked up so 
gratefully and gave me a loving kiss, quite of 
her own accord. Then I took her in my lap, and 
told her a little story, and after she had said 
her prayers, and her dear little head nestled 
into the pillow, she made me stoop down to 
give me “a great hug,” and said, “I do love 
you ever and ever so much. ’ ’ 

I have not felt so light-hearted in a long, 
long time, or so happy, as I did then, and have 
ever since. It woke with me to-day, instead of 
that miserable, tired feeling. I don’t know 
why, but I keep thinking of (.!hristian when he 
came to the cross that stood in the’way, and the 
three shining ones met him. I almost feel as if 
I could “give three leaps for joy,” as he did. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


BY THE BROOK. 

BY CHARLES STEWART. 

Whither away, blithe brook ? 

Toll me what thou leapost after 
With such talking and such laughter, 

And such roguish look. 

Laughing, methinks, outright with glee, 

It answers with a merry shout, “ To sea!” 

Once as blithe was I; 

And I know not which was proudest. 

Trying which could laugh the loudest; 

Now I sit and sigh ! 

Dear brook, the flower that o’er thee bends, 

And trees, though alien now, were once my friends. 

Since youth my spirit lit, 

The leaves have often lived and died ; 

And now I come with boyhood’s pride 
No more, dear mate of it. 


I come but now to dream the dream 

That made me haunt thy wreathed leaf-lit stream. 

Friend of the years agono! 

Alas, unheeding brook, dost hear ? 

Upon thy breast I drop a tear 
To hear that old, sweet song. 

All, childlike, I could by thee lay 
And dream a life of bitter care away. 

Kind brook, thou art sobbing! 

Is’t that wo once more must part ? 

Thy breast, then, with my sad heart 
Kesponsively is throbbing. 

Still to stern duty I must yield, 

And fight my way through manhood’s battle-field. 

Voices forgot before— 

Familiar music echo vexes 
This wild flower me perple^jes: 

I ’ve seen it, sure, before! 

Oh, every wave but wafts down stream 
The pale, dead image of some daylight dream! 

In yon swaying bough 
A voice still breathes the same old lays. 

And tells the tales of other days: 

How sad the song sounds now ! 

While all the faint perfumes of the wood 

From memory’s fiowers my sad soul would illude. 

Life wanes, and, one by one. 

The years are drifting slowly by; 

Yet thou, of immortality 
A radiant type, wilt run 
Till Time himself hath spent his breath. 

And furled his pinions on the shores of death. 


TEN YEARS. 

BY CHARLES DESMARAIS. 

The wind sang through the willows: 

The sun danced on the stream : 

But the struggle in my spirit 
Was, to be—yet not to seem. 

I was! for I loved her madly: 

But alone my young heart burned, 

And I writhed to quench the passion 
That her haughty bosom spurned. 

My heart but eighteen .summers 
Had ripened in my breast; 

And this, its first love-blossom. 

Was to canker all the rest! 
******* 
The wind sang through the topmasts: 

The sun danced on the sea : 

But the struggle in my spirit 
Was, to seem—yet not to be. 

For my heart was ten years older; 

And I met her once again. 

And I vowed a bitter vengeance: 

She should love me, now, in vain! 

Alas for human blindness! 

I kept my vow too well; 

And my heart’s last, bitter blossom 
In an open death-vault fell I 






SCENE IN “CUE” SANCTUM: OE, A PEEP BEHIND 
THE CUETAINA 

BY 0 X K WHO HAS “ B E E X THAR.” 

(Concluded from page 144.) 


Hefreshed by a luncheon and a cigar, Fred 
and I returned to our sanctum and the Hercu- 
lanean task there awaiting us. In spite of the 
many articles already taken from the pile, it 
looked as formidable as ever. With a heavy 
sigh, Fred threw himself into his chair and 
dragged from the pile a manuscript directed in 
a large, sprawling hand, to— * 

MR. HENRY JONES, 312 C - Street. 

in Philadelphia state of pensilvanier. 

“This looks Jiempting,” said Fred, holding 
up the paper. 

‘‘ Very,’’ said I; “open it!” 

The manuscript was worthy of the direction. 
A few lines will serve as a specimen. The page 
was headed pai^ furst, then, without any title, 
the story began thus— 

Hanner ELLIS lived in the kuntry with her 
Uncle and her aunt and her cousins and her 
Little sister jane, and she was an oi-phant and 
She went to the public skule and she learnt to 
Read andifwrite and cipher and she rec’d a verry 
Good education and ought to of been a verry 
Kice gurl, but hanner had no principals at all 
So she was not as good as she might of been. 

“That is a genteel sufficiency,” said Fred, 
as I read the last line. What is the title ?” 

“ Where is it ?” I asked. 

At the end of the last page I found the fol¬ 
lowing request inclosed in a crooked square of 
ink lines :— ’ 

“Please kail this peace hanner ellis the or- 
phant.'*'* 

Fred now read aloud a letter, which ran as 
follows:— 

Stageville may eleventh, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-nine, dere sur, I have been enable to 
git a situation and want to um a rispectable 
livin and would like to rite for yon, what waiges 
will you give me by the month if I come to 
Philadelphia and ware can I bord cheep, yours 
re.spectably ann stokes. I can give good refe¬ 

* Of course this article is only intended to illustrate 
some of the difllculties of editor’s, and is not exactly ou% 
o\TU experience. 
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rence from the places where I have been seam- 
striss for nine yeres. 

The next effusion was poetical. Shades of 
Byron ! to call such lines poetry ! 

To a loch of hair in a fne tooth comh^ reposing on 
Julia-s bureau. 

Lovely bunch of Raven Hair 
Sticking in a comb ; 

From the head of Julia fair 
Tell us how you come! 

Wert jerked out with one strong pull, 

Or was she some time combing ? 

Poes fair Julia know you ’re out, 

Where ou earth are you roaming! 

I would steal you, lock of hair, 

If you were not so greasy. 

But the lard or castor oil 
Would spoil my waistcoat fleecy. 

Fred said something he “ought not to of 
said,” as he tossed these exquisite lines into 
the pile of rejected articles. 

The following letter came next:— 

Dear Sir : I have occupide the situashun of 
teacher in a skule at Potterstown for seven 
years, and during that time have had menny 
pupils under my kare. I wish to publish a little 
book called the “ Experiances of a Westuru 
Teecher, ” and have written several of the storys 

for it and offered it to Mr. A-of New York 

and Mr. L-of Filadelfia, throu a letter, but 

they decline printin it. Wuu of my skollers 
says if you would by the storys wun at a tyme 
and print them, that I could easily sell them 
afterwurds, as youre name wood be good two 
use even I rote again to Mrs. L. and A. I 
send the furst story. Wen you have printed 
it please send me fifty coppies of the book it is 
in to give to my skollers for tracts. 

Yours affecshunately, Mary C. L. 

“ Read the story, Harry,” said Fred; “ it is 
short, but sweet.” 

I obeyed. It was entitled— 

Title Elizer: or^ The Evids of a Eurius Temptir. 

Elizer was a litle gurl who had religius pa¬ 
rents and a very bad tempur wicli kept them 
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ill a constant stait of missury. Wiiii day slie 
cairn to skule with her lunch in a litle liraskit 
and wen she opened it her niuther had forgot 
the pie she promised to put in the baskit for 
Elizer’s lunch. Wat did this bad gurl do but 
up and heaved the baskit at her unsuspishus 
fiend Ann Gray who sat neer her, and killed 
her innocent frend on the spot; Elizer died at 
an old age the victim of remorse for this yuthful 
crime. 

“ Here’s some lines to the Atlantic Cable,” 
said Fred. 

“ Read them !” I said, resignedly. 

Lines to the Atlantic Cable. 

Overwhelming fabrication of a Gigantic Intellect ! 
Spell-bound nations contemplate with enthusiastic re¬ 
spect ! 

Thy tremendous Wonders! Engulphed in the briny 
deep! 

Whore submarine aqueous monsters ceaseless vigils 
keep 1 

Troip teeing brains and palpitating bosoms warm ! 
Your gaiWisfci*ausmits messages through the tumultuous 
storriT! 

Amidst mysterious wrecks the prey of the remorseless 
sea! 

You transfer effusions of infantile glee! 

Great object of two national awes! 

Why was discovered in thee so many flaws! 

Alas, such is the consummation of human hopes! 
Especially when centred in Atlantic Cable Ropes! 

Lorenzo C. M-. 

“Do listen to this letter!” said Fred, laugh- 
ing. 

Dear Mr. Jones : I know I can write good 
stories. Of course I can ; why shouldn’t I, I’d 
like to Igiow ? I am doing very well now in 
the hardware line, brass especially, and won’t 
abandon my present business unless I am cer¬ 
tain of bettering myself. If, however, you will 
make it worth my while, I will take up litera¬ 
ture. I have got a first-rate story in my mind, 
but I don’t want to take the time to write it 
out, unless I am certain of selling it. As I 
have heard that magazine editors think a great 
deal of a good title, I send a list of titles, any 
one of which will suit my story. If you will 
select the one you like best, and send me word 
wliich it is, I will for $100 write out my story 
and send it to you. Yours respectfully, 

J. c. R-. 

IJst of Titles. 

The ]\Ianiac Mother: or. The Raving Rover or 
the Black Forest. 

The Stray Maiden: or, Blood, Fire, and Re¬ 
venge. 


Matrimony and Murder : or. The Love-lorn Lu¬ 
natic.* 

The Terrors of a Stricken Conscience: or, The 
Revenge of the Red Pirate. 

The Scourge of the Seas : or. The Bandit Broth¬ 
ers. 

The Cross of Fire : or. The Stolen Maiden of 
the Bloody Cloak. 

The Lunatic Lover : or. The Lawless Lazzaroni 
of the Limpid Lake. 

Crime and Retribution: or. The Cur^e of the 
Crippled Coward. 

The Midnight Meeting: or. The Madman of the 
Moors. 

The Son’s Sin: or. The Frantic Father. 

The Raging Robber: or. The Impostor of the 
• Polly Wogs. 

The Midday Murder: or. The Bloody Sword of 
the Gay Brigand. 

The Maiden Avenger: or. The Mad Owl of the 
Tombs. 

The Bleeding Finger: or. The Goi*y Hand of 
Warning. 

Love and Slaughter: or. The Unforgiving Uncle. 
The Ensanguined Shirt: or. The Bloody ‘ Bur¬ 
glar. 

Wild Wilfred: or. The Roaring Robber of the 
Riots. 

“Well,” said Fred, as he finished this list, 
“ I should like to see the story that would suit 
all those titles.” 

“ I hope if you order it you will calculate to 
pay for it out of your own pocket,” I’replied. 

“I guess when I order it, I will,” was the 
rej oinder. 

“Poetry again!” I sighed, opening a small 
pink envelop, and taking out a tiny tinted 
sheet. 

Lines to America. 

America! Thou astounding nation 
At the head of brute creation. 

“ 0 Harry!” said Fred, “ it can’t be brute.” 
I looked again. It was bright^ but the gh wa.s 
omitted, and it looked uncommonly like brute. 
I read on— 

Great Republic of the world, 

Genius on thy soil is hurled ! 

Stand forth in tliy giant might! 

Crush the wrong, defend the right! 

Stand by the flag of stripes and stars, 

Glorious mother of one hundred thousand sons of Marj;. 

“Good gracious!” said Fred; “just think 
of it!” 

“Here’s another letter,” I said, spying the 
corner of a white envelop in the pile of larger 
ones. 
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Derk mister JONES i am in poor sircum- 
stanses novr but wish to koutiime my siibskrip- 
sliuii to the inagasine will 3^11 let me pay you 
in seckuncl-hand clothiii I have five boys aud 
they outgi’o a good meniiy does befour they are 
worn out if you have eny children and a handy 
wife she cood patch em up and they wood look 
Very nice and cum cheeper than hying them at 
tlie stoars editors are mostly poor ante they 
aud I am yours respectably till deth do us part. 

Ann G-. 

‘‘You had better take that up to Mrs. Jones, ’ ’ 
said Fred, as I finished ; “think what a lovely 
prospect it opens to her.” 

“Here is a letter with a manuscript, ” said I, 
opening a large envelop. ‘ ‘ You take the story, 
while 1 read the epistle.” 

The letter ran as follows :— 

My dear Sir : I propose revolutionizing the 
whole system of modern literature (“How 
good lie is !” said Fred). I think, and humbly 
submit ray opinion for your consideration, that 
the use of commonplace incidents and words 
in the walks of literature sinks the noble 
science to vulgar uses. Why resort to books 
for conversations and events which occur within 
our eveiy-day experience ? I send a manuscript 
written upon my great plan, which must en¬ 
large the intellect, raise the mind, cultivate 
the understanding of every reader. Knowing 
you as a man of liberal ideas and refined tastes, 
I have honored you by selecting your maga¬ 
zine as the one best suited for my first appear¬ 
ance as a writer. If your remuneration suits 
me, I shall not withdraw my patronage as long 
as you please me in the mattei-s of types aud 
other details. As I understand you publish 
portraits of your most distinguished contri¬ 
butors, I will send my jDliotograph by the next 
mail, tliat you may have it engraved to appear 
in the same number as my story. 

Yours truly, George S-. 

I did not finish ; but my voice failed me. I 
waved ray hand to Fred, to signify that he 
might read the story. He accordingly read— 

Leonora; or. Love and Science. 

Love ! In the. extended intellectual re¬ 
searches of the refined mind, metaphysically 
considered—what is love ? Cogitated upon, in 
the classical comprehension of the poet’s soul 
—what is love ? Engendered in the alert brain 
of the youthful aspirant to fame—what is love? 
Concealed, tremblingly conscious of e^tatic 
happiness, in the tender heart of the maiden— 
what is love ? 


“ Oh, humbug !” said Fred. “ I won’t read 
any more of the stulf. Here’s another efibrt 
of genius.” 

The Harntid Homstid. 

In the Hart of tlie Glumy forrist of rosedale 
Stud a Littul cottige ware Dwelt my lierrowine 
she was a Butifool gurl With the ise and hair 
of Gold and willum luved Her as his Life they 
stud besid Eech Uther Araminter I luv you as 
my Life Willum my idle a shril voice kalled 
Oh my willum Thare’s ma ware have you Bin 
Araminter in the feeld ma but her Blusliin 
Emoshun betraid her have i not Forbid yu ever 
to Speek to willum i Can never obay that 
crewel Mandate Araminter my idle ware have 
you lingured willum we part now Forever she 
Fainted as she spok and so they parted, wen 
to Meat again. 

“That’s enough,’’ said 1 . “Here’s a charm¬ 
ing letter, Fred.” 

Dear sir: I see that there has been a great 
Time in the papers about the Heenaf and 
Sayers fight, and I wish to make you an ofi'er. 
We have had a fight in our village, aud for ten 
dollars I will write for your magazine a Full 
and particular account of it. It is Better tlian 
the English fight, Because there was only two 
Engaged in that, and this was a Free fight, and 
half the men in tliQ town joined in. Excuse 
the bad writing, as I have one Eye very much 
swelled by a back-hander I got, and I Sprained 
my wrist knocking a man down. If you want 
the Account, answer by Return of mail, as I 
Need the money very much just now. 

Yours, Samuel R-. 

“Here’s some more poetry!” said Fred^ 
holding up a large sheet, very much blotted. 

Sonnit to an Ankur. 

Sunk in the Bosom of tlie deep, 

Wile them on bord Does sekurely sleep, 

In the Hart of the Briny oshun 
Yu keep the vessel Without moshun! 

Symhlem of hope! wo always see 
In pictures hope Loauiug upon thee. . 

“Here’s a match for that,” I »aid, reading 
from a manuscript in my hand— 

Can I Forget Thee ? 

Can I forget thee, Lucy, can I ? 

Will I forget thee, Lucy, will I ? 

Shall I forget thee, Lucy, shall I ? 

Must I forget thee, Lucy, must I? 

Never! 

Your golden locks curl round my heart, 
Soothing its anguish, healing its smart; 
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And when I gaze in your blue eye, 

Emotion makes mo dumb, 0 my! 

Lucy! 

“ Still more poetry,” said Fred. “ Listen !” 

Despair. 

Despair crept o’er my soul! The skies poured ink ; 

The lightning shot red fire from heaven’s brink; 

The ocein, rocked by fierce emotion, swayed. 

And earthquakes gaping red-hot fires displayed; 

Fierce demons yelled with fiendish, frantic mirth. 

And shuddering spasms rent the upper earth; 

The winds shrieked as they hurled from spot to spot 
The trembling victims of a wrath red-hot; 

Waves, mountain high, engulfed all navigation j 
Fierce ruin preyed upon the whole creation ; 

Friends rioted unchecked in upper air ; 

The blast scorched where it passed: this was Despair. 

‘‘ I should think so,” said Fred. 

The next manuscript was 

The Boaster. 

A Translation from the French of M. Boitnrd. 

EdxMUND is a man perfectly raised, good, 
generous, wearing with accustomed grace his 
noble fortune, and, notwithstanding, they him 
tied in the society as if he had the plague. 
When his friends him saw coming of one side 
of the Boulevards, they passed to the other 
side, to the end of not him being not perceived, 
and if he came to them in a street straight, 
they not hesitated not to make a half turn and 
to return on their steps. Edmond enters in a 
saloon. Follow we him. 

The stroke of the eye (“Is that coup d^oeil, 
Fred?”) that him greeted on his arrival late, 
was unheeded not, and he himself excused 
thus: “I come this instant same from the home 
of the president of the Council of State who me 
has retained until the end of a discussion very 
important. Immediately that I have been able 
myself to withdraw I am run, and me behold.” 

^‘Well, of all the literal translations I ever 
saw, that is the greatest!” said Fred, tossing 
aside the paper. “What have you there, 
Harry?” 

Ifinis on Etiquette. By Meta Marigold. 

It is rude to enter a room on your hands and 
knees, true gentlemen never do it. To tell a 
lady she is an idiot is a mark of ill manners. 
For a lady to bite her nails in company is not 
considered a mark of elegance or refinement. 
A lady never puts her feet upon the mantel- 
])iece, nor scratches her head before company. 
Be careful when at a party not to jump so much 
in dancing as to lift your partner oif her feet. 
Never play for folks unless you are asked, and 
then don’t, for gracious sake, play one of those 


pesky, long, tiresome things that Arabella Jenks 
always inllicts on company whenever she has a 
chance. She ’s real disagreeable, any how; 
and she needn’t feel so dreadfully stuck up 
about Jim Waters, dear knows. I don’t want 
him. 

“That’s enough,” said Fred. “Meta Ma¬ 
rigold must go with the others.” 

The next was poetry. 

“Do all the brainless people in the United 
States write poetry?” groaned Fred, as he 
opened the paper. 

Music. 

There ’s music lu the little brook 
That gushes o’er the stones, 

Prettier than is iu my music book 
That I practice when alone I 
There ’s music in the leafy trees, 

When by the breeze they ’re stirred ; 

There ’s music in the pebbles mute 
That never speak a word. 

There’s music in the pretty lambs, 

A song in every baa; 

There’s music in the spotted calf 
That frisks around its ma! 

There ’s music in the stately hen 
That clucks to every chicken ; 

There ’s music in the knitting needles 
That grandmother keeps clicking. 

Tliere’s music, music everywhere, 

And ’taint no use to learn it; 

I hate our old piano-forte, 

And wish mamma would burn it. 

If Nature furnishes a song 
For all who listen to it. 

What 's the use of my learning to play, 

And giving seven hours a day to it? 

Axna Maeia. 

“Unfortunate Anna Maria, she has my pro¬ 
found sympathy,” said Fred. “ My mother 
tried to make a musician of me, when I was 
about ten years old, and if I did not echo any 
of the rest of that lament, I did the two lines— 
‘I hate our old piano-forte, 

And wish mamma would burn it.* 

What next ?” 

“Why I can’t exactly tell you,” I replied, 
looking again at the page before me. “This 
is spelled correctly, though the grammar in it 
seems to have run mad ; but I can’t make out 
why every line begins with a capital. Sto}), 
here is a letter at the end :— 

Dear Sir : I send the accompanying sonnet 
in blank verse. 

“ F^p, it is blank verse !” 

“Read it out for the benefit of the country 
members,” said Fred. 
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I complied. 

Sonnei to the Japanese Embassy» 

They are arrived! To WaHhington they ’ve come, 

The Japanese from Japan where they make the 
^Yaiters aud blacking, and from which place 
They transport them lovely tea-caddys which is my 
Wife’s delight on a summer’s night—no I don’t 
Jlean that hut to return to the Japans 'whom 
^re in this country. 

“Well, that will do! Here’s another let¬ 
ter,” said Fred. 

Dear Sir : As I see hy the daily papers that 
it is quite the fashion for every store in your 
city to have a hard, and advertise in poetry, I 
concluded to send you a poetical advertisement 
of my store. If you want it, accept it with my 
affectionate regards, and send me $10 for it. 
Yours in brotherly love, Simon Scraggs. 

“Read the poetry, Fred,” I cried; “I am 
getting desperate. You can’t disgust me now. 
Come on I” 

The Store of Stores. 

Know you the store where the coffee and sugar 
Beat all coffee and sugar that ever Avas seen ; 

Wiiere are also kept calicoes, pegg’d shoes and bacon 
Molasses aud cidor, and everything green. 

My ear-rings! my car-rings! I’ve dropped them in the 
w’oll! 

And what to say to Muca, I cannot, cannot tell. 


Kow go replace those ear-rings at Simon Scraggs’s store, 
Aud don’t let on to Muc that you dropped the pair you 
wore! 

Go where glory waits thee! 

Aud with you take a rifle. 

Buy it at Simon Scraggs’s, 

’Twill cost you but a trifle! 

The boy stood ou the burning deck, 

What was it that he wore? 

A pair of blue duck trowsers 
From Simon Scraggs’s store. 

Friend of my soul, this goblet sip, 

’Tis filled with Lager Bier, 

It came from Simon Scraggs’s store, 

So ’tis the best of cheer 1 

Maid of Athens, ere we part. 

Take, oh take this locket; 

It was bought at Simon Scraggs’s, 

Pray put it in your pocket i 

Lives there a man with soul so dead, 

That never to himself has said, 

I ’ll buy my goods at Scraggs’s store, 

Aud never deal nowhere else no more. 

Here you ’ll find vinegar, candles, and cheese. 

Butter, fish, lard, aud candy so nice, 

Woollens, bonnets, and tumblers, and needles and pins, 
Aud also a poison to kill all your mice. 

“ Go it, Scraggs!” said Fred. “Come, Harry, 
it’s dinner time !” 

“Thank the stars 1 ” was my fervent ejacula¬ 
tion, as I donned coat and hat, and started for 
home. 


RAYMOND, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


The adventure which I am going to relate 
happened to a well-known literary man, whom 
I shall call by the name of Raymond, though 
no doubt his friends will not fail to recognize 
him by the absence of mind which formed one 
of his principal characteristics. 

One morning, as Raymond was much engaged 
with his pen, the porter of the hotel entered. 
He came for the quarter’s rent, according to the 
custom of Paris, which four times in a year ele¬ 
vates tlie porters to the dignity of receivers of 
rent. Now Raymond was not one of those starv¬ 
ing poets who live in a garret, with little furni¬ 
ture besides a bed, a table, and a chair ; on the 
contrary, he possessed an independent fortune, 
but, devoted to literature, and simple in his 
habits, he contented himself with a parlor, and 
bedroom opening into it, both plainly fti^ished. 
He paid his rent, gave the porter the usual 
gratuity, and returned to his writing. 


In a minute or two he looked up, and was 
amazed to see the jiorter still standing there, 
and gazing around with a bewildered air. 

“What is the matter?” said he. “Have I 
not paid enough ?” 

“Yes, sir; but I see no preparations for 
moving, and the new tenant has come with his 
furniture. You know he has a right to enter 
at half past twelve, and it is now more than 
half past eleven.” 

Then it flashed upon Raymond’s mind that 
he had given notice to his landlord some weeks 
ago that he should change his lodgings when 
the quarter was out, and he had never thought 
of it since. He rushed into the street like a 
crazy man ; but when there he recollected tliat 
it was too late to seek a lodging and remove to 
it in less than an hour, and that what pressed 
most was to get his furniture out of the way. 
He was on the point of going back to the house 
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to ask if lie could not put it into some garret, 
when, by one of those chances which often 
come to the aid of those who cannot help them¬ 
selves, an empty furniture wagon happened to 
pass at that moment. A bright idea struck 
Raymond; he hailed the wagoner, engaged 
him by the hour, and soon had his furniture 
placed on the wagon. 

“ Where shall I go ?” said the man. 

“ Go on till I stop you. Drive slowly. ’’ 

So the march proceeded; the driver went 
slowly, and Raymond walked along examining 
every house, to see if there was a notice to let 
on it. It was not an easy search ; most of the 
best apartments had been taken, and of those 
that'remained there was none that suited Ray¬ 
mond. One was too near the top of the house; 
the staircase leading to another was too narrow ; 
in another the ceilings were too low ; in another 
the rooms were too small; every one that he 
visited had some fault. Weary and dispirited, 
he yet continued his search till the sun was 
low in the west. He was tired and liungry; 
so was the driver; so were the horses ; indeed 
the latter began to show signs of giving out, 
and the temper of the driver was not improved 
by the condition of his horses, and his own 
privations. He was put out of patience by 
Raymond’s frequent hesitations, and Raymond 
himself thought he had little more time to lose; 
so he took the next lodging he came to, which 
combined most of the disadvantages of those 
he had rejected. The furniture was hastily put 
in, and Raymond sat down in the midst of the 
confusion to consider what was first to be done; 
but he came to the conclusion that he must go 
and refresh himself first; he therefore put the 
key in his pocket, inquired the way to the 
•nearest restaurant, and went to get his supper. 

After he had supped, he sat some time, not 
feeling inclined to renew his labors, preparatory 
for a night’s rest, for he had not thought of 
engaging any assistance before he came out. 
Rut the urgency of the case soon drove him 
out, especially as he would not be sorry to get 
to bed and to sleep soon. Such, however, was 
not his good fortune ; for on his way to his 
lodging he turned into a wrong street, and was 
soon entirely lost. What added to his con¬ 
fusion was that in the numerous streets through 
wliich he had passed he had completely lost 
the name of the one where he had taken rooms. 
In vain he tried to remember it; he could not 
betray his ignorance, and indeed what could he 
ask ? He wandered about till a late hour, and 
then found himself in a part of the town he 
knew, not far from the residence of a friend. 


and he determined to cast himself on his hos¬ 
pitality for a night, and renew his search in 
the daylight, when he hoped to be more suc¬ 
cessful. 

He spent nearly the whole day in search of 
the street where he had deposited his furni¬ 
ture. He remembered, indeed, the quarter of 
Paris towards which he had gone, but nothing 
further ; liouses and streets danced before his 
sight in confusion. “ I am in a pretty predica¬ 
ment,” said he to himself; “if I should make 
my difficulty known to my friends, they would 
laugh at me, and, moreover, how could they 
help me ? My furniture would be no great loss, 
but my books and papers would, and I should 
not like to liave them fall into anybody’s hands; 
but I have no means of discovering them. 
Really tliis would make a good episode in a 
novel. That idea took possession of his imagi¬ 
nation, and he began to think over the various 
denouements which were familiar to his mind till 
the idea occurred to him that the police could 
assist liis search. Accordingly, the next moni- 
ing he went to the chief of the police, and said 
to him:— 

“There is an individual named Raymond, 
who leads a very retired life, and writes a great 
deal. He professes to be only a literary man, 
and I do not know that he is a dangerous cha¬ 
racter ; but the day before yesterday he left 
his lodgings without telling any person where 
he was going, and his most intimate friends 
have not been able to discover where he has 
hid himself, though they have spared no pains 
to find out. Such a departure is at least very 
suspicious, and I confess I am particularly in¬ 
terested in finding out where he is.” 

“He must have some sinister intentions,” 
said the chief of police, “or else something 
must have happened to him. You may return 
in two days, by which time I will have dis¬ 
covered what is the matter.” 

The chief of police asked Raymond his name, 
but he did not choose to hear the question, and, 
saying he would call in two days, he left the 
office. 

At the time specified, he returned, and the 
chief said to him :— 

“ We have found the residence of Raymond. 
It is in such a street and such a number”— 
naming it. “We found his apartment in great 
confusion, as if he had just moved his things. 
We examined his papers, but found nothing 
to implicate him. He must either have ab- 
scondet^on account of his debts, or sometliing 
has Imppened to him; we will know in a few 
days.” 
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“ You need not,” said Raymond, “ for I am 
he.” 

“You !” said the chief. “ Why, then, have 
you given all this trouble ?” 


Raymond told his story in so amusing a 
manner that the anger of the chief turned info 
laughter. It got about, and was a jest against 
him for some time. 


MISS SLIMMENS’S BOAEDIMG-HOUSE * 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLOW FAMILY.” 


(Concluded from page 155.) 



CHAPTER XXI. 

SHE RECEIVES A PRESENT. 

There goes the nose off that teapot, at last ? 
I jest knocked the cover of the sugar-bowl 
against it, and off it come. These china tea- 
sets ain’t good for nothing, ’specially in a board¬ 
ing-house. There’s scarcely a piece in the 
whole set that isn’t cracked or nicked, or got 
the knob, or the nose, or the handle gone. I’d 
like to see my table better set, not so much on 
my own account as my boarders. You ’re all 
of you gentlemen, and I’d like to treat you 
to a stylish table if I could afford it; for in¬ 
stance, one of them plated tea-sets that look 
just as well as the solid silver in Robinson’s 
window. They ’re only thirty-five dollars. It 
wouldn’t be but a trifle if a number of per¬ 
sons were a getting it, but for one person, and 
she a woman with a living to get, it’s con¬ 
siderable. Some people have the good luck to 
have such things given to ’em. I’ve known of 
boarding-house keepers that had given satisfac¬ 
tion, and whose boarders had stayed by ’em for 
some time, getting handsome presents of silver¬ 
ware ; which is a very appropriate gift, and 
always acceptable. Not that I wish any of 
mine, even those that have been members of 
my family ever since I commenced, to think of 

* Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 
1S60, by Louis A. Godoy, in the clerk’s office of the Dis¬ 
trict Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern 
Distria of Pennsylvania. 


taking up a subscription to make me a present 
of a tea-set, much as I need it; and I should 
feel hurt and mortified if anybody suspected 
me of hinting at such a thing. If my young 
men, after my freedom in speaking, go and buy 
that set at Robinson’s, I shall feel positively 
offended ; I shall refuse to accept it, or, at any 
rate, if I do accept it, it will be because I feel it 
the unprompted token of their interest and 
good-feeling for the woman who has endeavored 
to make her house their home. 

Excuse me, Mr. Smith, I didn’t perceive 
your cup was out. It’s awkward pouring out 
of a tea-pot with a broken nose. It reminds 
me of those kind of people, mostly young ladies, 
who are forever hinting about presents from 
young men ; and the reason they have so much 
jewelry and pretty things is, because they 
haven’t the pride not to beg for them; for, 
begging it is, call it what they may, this hint¬ 
ing and hinting about, admiring everything 
they see, and wishing they had it, and dragging 
young men to concerts and into ice-cream sa¬ 
loons, and hitching on to their arms at fairs; 
and saying “ How cheap this is, ” and “What a 
love that is,” and stopping before the windows 
of jewelry-shops, and pointing out that sivect 
bracelet or that darling brooch, and all them 
tricks that I understand so well—that is, from 
observation. I despise such artifice 1 Now, 
there was Belinda Bell; I saw her last week, 
looking at and admiring and going into fits over 
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a pair of sleeve-buttons, gold, set with tortoises, 
that Abram Smith was a-wearing; and last 
night, to Tuttle’s party, she had them very 
sleeve-buttons on, and an arrow stuck in her 
hair that I’m certain I saw in Mr. Moss’ cravat 
not long ago. I make no doubt she’s got all 
lier jewelry in that way; which is the reason 
she’s got more than other handsomer girls 
tliat ain’t quite so bold. I never lured a young 
gentleman into a jewelry-shop in my life. I’ve 
even made it a matter of conscience to return 
the gifts of them that I didn’t mean to encour¬ 
age ; I’ve sent back nobody knows how many 
dollars’ worth of trinkets from admirers that I 
didn’t wish to deceive. Still, presents from 
hoarders would of course be considered in a dif¬ 
ferent light. Some more of the pickled salmon ? 
No, there ain’t a bit more in the house; but 
tliere’s plenty of dried beef if anybody will 
have some. Caturah’s out bringing in the 
clothes ; but when she comes in, I ’ll have her 
bring it out of the cellar and chip some off. 
Speaking of salmon, especially smoked salmon, 
reminds me of a dozen solid silver forks, with 
her name on, that I saw on Mrs. Lummis’s 
table the last time I was over. She had pickled 
salmon for tea, and one of the forks was on the 
idatter ; they were a present from her boarders, 
lovely forks they were ! I declare, I envied 
her. “Mrs. Lummis,” said I, “you do have 
such luck : nobody’d think of giving me silver 
forks, not if I sewed on their buttons for years 
for ’em. ’’ Howsomever, 1 ’ve got forks enough. 

I don’t stand in any particular need of anything 
but a new tea-set; and if my best friend should 
ask me, “Miss Slimmens, what would be the 
first wish of your heart, if anybody should say 
they vvas going to give you something ?” I should 
exclaim, “ That dear, sweet set of tea things in 
Bobinson’s window !” But dear ! what have I 
said ? I’m afraid—I’m dreadfully afraid some 
construction will be put upon my remarks. I 
y beg you, gentlemen, to forget them. They all 
grew out of ray breaking the nose off my best 
china tea-pot. 

Dora, there’s a box ! Come and help me get 
it open : but I know what’s in it, well enough. 
It’s that splendid plated set we were looking 
at the other day. No matter how I knew it. 
It was only last evening, at the table, when I 
broke my china teapot, some of the gentlemen 
spoke of making me a present; and here it’s 
only ten o’clock of the next morning, and it’s 
come ! There’s a note along with it; I ’ll read 
it while Caturah’s gone to get the hammer. 
My boardei'S are a.nice set of young gentlemen. 


They can take a hint of the most delicate na¬ 
ture, without any necessity for a person’s sjpeak- 
ing out. What a plain, handsome handwriting! 
let’s see what it says :— 

Dear Slimmens : Do not consider us of-Jish- 
us in making you the slight present which you 
will find in the accompanying box. It is tlie 
first course we have taken to acknowledge your 
desserts. We cannot express our scents of obli¬ 
gation in any more forcible manner than by 
selecting this beautiful specimen of tahle-sei'vice 
'which we hope to see in the future (as it has 
been in the past) the daily ornament of your 
board. With emotions grater than we can ex¬ 
press, and the strongest remembrances of the 
past, for your ej-jish-ent labors in our behalf, 
we beg of you to accept the inclosed. We all 
feel that you are very near to us, and very dear! 
May you live a thousand years, and never be 
any older than you are at iiresent. You have 
been weighed in the scales, and not found 
wanting. Tenderly yours, etc.. 

Boarders. 

Isn’t it queer? just like my young gentle¬ 
men ! can’t do the handsomest thing, without 
their joke about it. Caturah ! come along with 
that hammer, will you ? Now, then, the lid’s 
off! IIow nice it’s all done up in cotton and 
tissue-paper! We’re coming to them now. 
This must be the spout of the teapot. But my, 
how funny it smells ! 

A codfish, and nothing else ! Was ever a 
poor, unprotected female so put upon as I am ? 
It’s not enough tiliat I must wear my feet off 
waiting on a parcel of sassy, provoking fellows, 
but they must up and ridicule me to my face, 
and insult me in this diabolical manner. It’s 
a burning disgrace to them ! I’ve a notion to 
dismiss every single one of ’em this very noon, 
without a mouthful of dinner. But they ’ll 
only go off to the public-house and have a grand 
time, and laugh at me. Besides, I can’t afford 
it. That Hopkins hasn’t come on from New¬ 
port yet, and until I’m married to somebody, 
I’ve got to keep boarders for a living. But 
they ’ll repent it, I can tell ’em that. They 
haven’t made me mad for nothing. Here, 
Caturah 1 take this fish and have it boiled for 
dinner. Don’t you put another solitary thing 
upon the table, except the dishes. Lay the 
table in good style, and put the fish in the middle 
of it. I ’ll have something sent to your room 
for your dinner, Dora; so you needn’t come 
down. We ’ll see about this impertinence ! 

It’s a beautiful day, gentlemen, beautiful. 
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Quite gorgeous for October. This cool weather 
gives us a ihie appetite. Mr. Smith, I ’ll trouble 
you to carve. Won’t you be helped to viore^ 
Mr. Johnson ? Not that I wish to be officious^ 
but I know you are particularly fond of cod¬ 
fish. Don’t be backward, Mr. Bethuen, donH. 
No, thank you, not a bit; I’d rather talk than 
eat; I’ve had my dinner. You don’t seem in 
very good spirits, the most of you. Have you 
heard of the death of any of your acquaint¬ 
ance ? Mr. Smith, give Mr. Blinks some more 
of the cod. I was hoping you’d all feel as well 
as I do to-day. What ! you aren’t done ? You 
haven’t half finished your dinners. There be 
fish enough left to pick up for supper. Would 
you relish it picked up for supper, gentlemen ? 
You shall have it, then, by all means. I love 
to please my boarders, 0 yes, above all things ! 

Goodness gracious I can I believe my eyes ? 
An entire new tea-set, just as handsome as the 
solid silver, the very one I had picked out in 
my mind’s eye, standing on my own table, be¬ 
fore my own eyes, with sugar in the bowl and 
cream in the jug, and tea in the pot, and all! 
What does this mean, gentlemen ? Another 
note in the sugar-bowl. Well! well! I declare 
I’m so agitated with pleasure.and surprise that 
I can hardly peruse it. 

Beloved Slimmens : We acknowledge the 
corn—or, rather, the cod. At our second dinner, 
at Cronsis Hotel, to-day, we unanimously con¬ 
cluded, over the last cup of coffee, to take up a 
collection for the purpose of expressing our 
feelings for the lady who has so long and so 
ably ministered to our needs. Bury the re¬ 
mains of past repasts. Be good to us. Give 
us more sugar in our tea. Cast thy bread (and 
cake) upon the waters, and after many days it 
shall return to thee (on a silver plate). Please 
put a little “gunpowder” in the new teapot. 
Do not bo afraid ; it will not go off of itself. 
Milk is warranted not to injure the inside of 
the milk-jug. And ever, when you think of 
eggs, remember muffins, and do not forget the 
weakness of your confiding Boardeks. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Dora’s baby. 

That ever I should have had such a thing 
happen in my house ! Me, a respectable single 
woman, with a house full of young men and 
gentlemen boarders, and such goings-on in it ! 
It’s shameful, pej’fectly shameful! She ought 
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to have known better than to have gone and got 
married. What did she go and get married for 1 
Didn’t she know it would come to this ? Why 
didn’t she firmly refuse all solicitations as I 
have ? Thank goodness, it isn’t me I But if it 
isn’t me, it’s Dora, and that’s about as bad. 
She’s been a good little thing, Dora has ; she’s 
put up with all my sayings and doings like an 
angel. I didn’t know I did think so much of 
her. 0 dear! I wonder how she’s getting 
along 1 I’ve a mind to go to the door and ask. 
But I won’t; it’s good enough for her ! What 
did she get married for ? that’s the question. 
But they ’ll all do it—yes, everyone of them— 
just as quick as they are asked ! There hasn’t 
a girl in this town held out till she was thirty, 
but myself. 

I’ve tangled tliis silk, and broke my needle, 
and spilled my thimble. Pshaw! I can’t sew; 
I’m too nervous. What’s that? Oh, it’s 
you, is it, Mr. Little? You needn’t come a 
sneaking into my room for pity. I despise yon. 
Oh, she ’ll die, I know she will, and you ’ll be 
responsible for her death. I’ve had a presen¬ 
timent all the time she would die. There, you 
needn’t groan ; I didn’t mean to make you any 
more miserablo than you are, poor fellow I But 
I had an awful dream last week; I dreamed 
about white roses, and they ’re a sure sign of 
death in the family, especially at this season of 
the year. Flowers out of season purtend death, 
and white roses, of all others ! Still, I don’t 
wish to scare you. Maybe she ’ll get along. I 
wonder what the boarders will say when they 
hear the news. I sot to the dinner-table as 
cool as a cucumber, and didn’t let a soul know 
what was going on in the house. It ’ll be time 
enough when they hear it squall; yes, George, 
squall! Don’t think you’re going to have a 
cherub with wings, that ’ll laugh and clap its 
hands the first day. Little babies are the ugliest 
things in creation. Red-faced, red-armed, red¬ 
necked, screaming, kicking, colicky, squirm¬ 
ing—bah ! And everybody will tell you it’s 
the very picture of its father. If you ever had 
any vanity, as all men liave oceans of it, you ’ll 
get it took down a little on this occasion. Tlio 
picture of its father. O yes, the very picture I 
Flat-nosed, blank-eyed, crimson, squalling little 
bundle, the very picture of its handsome papal 
ha! ha! Oh, you’re in a nice scrape, ain’t 
you ? and it’s good enough for— Mercy, Susan, 
how you frighten a person ! I thought you’d 
come to say the nurse had sent woi*d Dora was 
dead, or dying, or something, and here it’s 
only to bother me about tea. Do get tea for 
once in your life, yourself, without asking any 
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qin?stions. Don’t you see I’m in a state of 
mind bordering on detraction, with boarding 
married people ? Shut the door. 

Do sit down, George, and don’t make such a 
fool of yourself, walking around like a hyena in 
a cage. There! what on earth was that ? No¬ 
thing but that pesky cat, got in the house again. 
I thought it was a baby crying. I hope this 
circumstance will be sufficient to warn vie 
against ever getting viy foot caught in the trap. 
tVhat the female sex ever marry for is a mys¬ 
tery. I don’t aspire to be considered a strong- 
minded woman, but I trust I shall ever have 
strength of mind sufficient to enable me to 
resist the inducements of a husband and chil¬ 
dren. You’ll repent this day, young gentle¬ 
man, the worst of any in your life. Instid of 
your quiet evenings, sitting reading to Dora, or 
I)laying backgammon, or singing, it ’ll be cat¬ 
nip tea and colic. All the peace you ’ll get for 
the next six months you may put in my thimble 
here, and it won’t run over. It’s good enough 
for you ! My best wish is that you won’t have 
two hours’ consecutory sleep in a year. 

Do clear out and go in the parlor, if you 
can’t keep still a minute. I never saw a man 
act so much like a fool. But I don’t wonder 
you look like a robber or a felony. I suppose 
if Dora dies you ’ll console yourself with— 
Bless me ! that was a genuine baby’s squall! 
Just hear the little panther, lla I ha! what 
makes you so red in the face, George ! you ’ve 
changed color all of a sudden. Don't you wish 
you knew whether it was a boy or a girl ? Run 
up stairs and ascertain, you goose ? 

lie ! he ! he went up like a rocket. Well, 
if I ever thought George Little would be llus- 
tered by anything! These men are too ridi¬ 
culous for anything. I must go and see whether 
Dora’s dead or alive, and whether it’s a girl 
or a boy 

lie ! he ! gentlemen, you needn’t expect Mr. 
Little’s company at the tea-table. I don’t sup¬ 
pose he could swallow a nioutliful before to¬ 
morrow morning. He don’t feel the necessity 
of vittals, O no ! he’s living on his vanity at 
lU’esent. A boy, of course! a line, plump, 
healthy boy. But, he I he I gentlemen, really 
I beg your pardon for mentioning what lias 
occurred. But as Dora has been like a twin 
sister to me, I couldn’t turn lier out of the 
house in consequence of her getting married. 
I don’t approve of marriages, the reason I make 
it a rule to take only single gentlemen to 
board. I’m single myself, and ever intend to 
remain singular. Nothing in the world could 
tempt me to do as Dora’s done—get married, 


and have—but, bless me 1 what am 1 talking 
about ? I blush to think it. Gentlemen, ex¬ 
cuse my overwhelming confusion. 

Seventeen apprentices have I had, in all, since 
I commenced the millinery business for myself, 
seventeen, and every one of them wives and 
mothers, even to Dora, the last and youngest 
of the lot! I declare I do feel lonesome, setting 
here by myself, reflecting on my fate and that 
little i)ink innocent asleep in its crib—it makes 
me feel dreadful lonesome. I could cry this 
minute. It’s no fault of mine, neither; if ever 
a woman tried faithfully to find a pardner, it’s 
been Alvira Slimmens. I haven’t left a thing un¬ 
done that could be done to bring about a diflerent 
state. I’ve toiled faithfully from one year’s end 
to another, I’ve made money, and I’ve spared 
no expense to render myself attracting; yet 
here I am, setting solitary in my boarding¬ 
house, my boarders wrapped in the arms of 
Orpheus, and Dora’s baby asleep in its crib, 
with rose-colored curtains around it. I don’t 
wonder George is proud of a boy like that. 
Somehow, when I went into the room and saw 
Dora lying there, looking so sweet, and pale, 
and pretty, and her husband so triumphant, 
and took that little bundle of flannel and lace 
in my arms, instead of being disgusted, as I 
expected, a great lump came up in my throat, 
and I felt like bursting right out a crying. 
Heigh-ho 1 

I’ve jest about made up my mind, setting 
here and thinking it over, that, sence Mr. Hop¬ 
kins didn’t keep his promise to pay a visit to 
Pennyville, but keejis putting it off and putting 
it off, in the undefinable manner he does, the 
next time I can catch Timothy Bethuen all 
alone by himself I ’ll just pop the question to 
him, out and out; it’s leap-year, and I’ve a 
perfect right to. I ’ll offer to support him, and 
make him a good living—but I’m awful afraid 
lie’s engaged to that Philistina Podd. It won’t 
be leap-year again for four years, and I shall 
take advantage of it while it lasts. I haven’t 
had anything make me feel so lonesome and 
old in all my life as Dora’s baby. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BRIDAL DAY. 

At last 1 at last I Alvira Slimmens is a mar¬ 
ried woman I no mistake this time. At tliree 
o’clock this afternoon, the ceremony was per¬ 
formed, in the presence of creditable witnesses, 
by the minister of my own church.; and no¬ 
thing has as yet occurred to render it null and 
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void. No Professor’s wife coming in this time 
to claim mj lawful husband. I’ve took pains 
to procure the most dubious evidence that Mr. 
Hoxikins is all that he assumes—a widower 
who has already buried tw'o wives, a man of 
some projierty, and of a few children, who 
slia’n’t bother be much, I can tell him. Fifty- 
six years of patient plotting and planning has at 
last brought me to my bridal. I will confess to 
myself, now, before Mr. Hopkins comes in, that 
this moment is not all that I have pictured it 
in years gone by; he is ruther old, though 
younger than I, and he’s got young ones, and 
I knovy he married me for my property, and 
that I shall have to continue to keep boarders, 
and supjiort him instead of him me. But I’m 
married, and Mehitable Green isn’t, and that’s 
triumph enough for one lifetime. 

Nobody can say, neither, that Mr. Hopkins 
isn’t a gentleman; there isn’t a person in 
Pennyville who can compare with him in po¬ 
liteness. He’s been to every fashionable resort 
in the United States, he dresses in the genteel- 
est, most laboratory style, wears a gold eye¬ 
glass, takes snuff, and is far fi’om a bad-looking 
man. It’s true he limps just the least bit in 
the world—rheumatiz, I suppose—but nobody 
would notice it; and his cheeks are as red, and 
his hair as black and shiny as though he 
wasn’t but twenty-five, instead of forty, which 
he owns up to. Altogether he’s a match not 
to be ashamed of; and I guess, when we go 
into ohurch together, next Sunday, there ’ll be 
some eyes that won’t be fixed on the minister. 
It ’ll be the proudest moment of my existence. 
I make no doubt Mehitable Green would love 
to stay to home to show she didn’t .care ; but 
she caiVt; curiosity will got the better of dis¬ 
cretion. 

THE DAY AFTER TUE WEDDING. 

For goodness, gracious sake, Mr. Hox)kins, 
can you tell me who that carriage-load of young 
ones is, stojDping at our door? Your family, 
Mr. Hopkins ! One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine of ’em—quite a pretty pre¬ 
sent to bring your confiding bride the morning 
after her marriage. I suppose I may trot round 
now the rest of my life, taking care of them 
interesting specimens, and keeinng boarders to 
support you and your wooden leg. Oh, Mr. 
Hojjkms, but you ’re a match for me ! How 
handsome and attracting we both looked when 
we got off our wigs and our false teeth, and 
you took out your glass eye, and asked me to 
helj;) you off with your wooden leg! It was 
quite i^oetical, wasn’t it ? But lot me tell you 


you haven’t got so much the best of the bar¬ 
gain as you think; them great girls that I see 
trooxDing up the steps will have to give a little 
aid and assistance about keeping boarders for 
their father’s benefit. I shall dismiss both my 
girls this very day. And mind, if you don’t 
walk chalk with that wooden leg of yours, 
you ’ll find it in the fire some morning. It ’ll 
make excellent kindling wood. That leg gives 
me the advantage, you perceive, my dear; it 
won’t do for you to quarrel with me. Take them 
young ones up stairs to the back attic room to 
take their things off, and then come down and 
go to market, if your rheumatiz don’t prevent 
you, my love! 

My ! but doesn’t he go off as meek as a lamb! 
I’ve got him under my thumb already. “ It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” He 
fooled me awfully about that limb of his, but 
he ’ll repent it; I ’ll rule him with his own 
wooden leg, worse than a rod of iron. Well, 
well, well, this is a curious world; and this is 
what I’ve toiled and struggled for during 
thirty-five long years. Heigh-ho! Well, half 
a husband’s better than none, ’specially if he 
can be got under good government. Only so’s 
that old Mehitable never finds it out, that’s all 
IHl ask. Nine children at a batch! Well, 
everybody must have their number, and I’ve 
got mine at last. Heigh-ho ! 


THE LIGHT OF A CHEERFUL FACE. 

There is no greater every-day virtue than 
cheerfulness. This quality in man among men 
is like sunshine to the day, or gentle, renewing 
moisture to parched herbs. The light of a cheer¬ 
ful face diffuses itself, and communicates the 
happy spirit that inspires it. The sourest tem¬ 
per must sweeten in the atmosphere of continu¬ 
ous good-humor. As well might fog, and cloud, 
and vapor hope to cling to the sun-illumined 
landscape, as the blues and moroseness to ccm- 
bat jovial speech and exhilarating laughter. 
Be cheerful alw^ays. There is no path but will 
be easier travelled, no load but will be lighter, 
no shadow on heart or brain but will lift sooner 
in presence of a determined cheerfulness. It 
may, at times, seem difficult for the hax)piest 
tempered to keep the countenance of peace and 
content, but the difficulty will vanish when we 
consider that sullen gloom and jmssionate des¬ 
pair do nothing but multiply thorns and thicken 
sorrows. Ill comes to us as i)rovidentially as 
good—and is a good, if we rightly apply its les¬ 
sons ; why not, then, cheerfully accept the ill, 
and thus blunt its ax^parent sting ? Cheerfulness' 
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ought to be the fruit of philosoi^hy—much more 
of Christianity. What is gained by j)eevish- 
ness or fretfulness—by perverse sadness or 
sullenness ? If we are ill, let us be cheered by 
the trust that we shall soon be in health; if mis¬ 
fortune befall us, let us be cheered by hopeful 
visions of better fortune ; if death robs us of the 
dear ones, let us be cheered by the thought that 
they are only gone before to the blissful bowers 
where we shall all meet to part no more forever. 
Cultivate cheerfulness, if only for personal 
pi’olit. You will do and bear every duty and 
burthen better by being cheerful. It will be 
your consoler in solitude and your passport 
in society. Genuine cheerfulness is an almost 
certain index of a happy mind. 


SUGGESTIVE NOTES ON GRECIAN OIL 
PAINTING. 

BY MRS. E. CUSTARD. 

Landscape painting in Grecian oil requires 
much care and delicacy of touch, as the objects 
are sometimes very small. The engraving is 
prepared as usual. Paint the sky first, com¬ 
mencing at the left side of the picture, and 
working onward to the right. Observe closely 
the outlines of the clouds, and if the moon or 
stars are represented, they will require great 
care. The sky is usually painted with per¬ 
manent blue and white, with pure white for 
clouds ; but these are not always the best tints, 
except for a bright day or morning. Noonday 
skies are quiet in summer, evening scenes 
require varied tints. But the artist must be a 
close observer of Nature, and her pencillings 
will prove the best copies. The golden, and 
purple, and crimson hues of a sunset, the lurid 
gleams of a coming storm, the calm skies of a 
moonlight night, the darkness of a windy or a 
’svinter’s evening, all require such different 
hues that it is only by looking out upon na¬ 
ture that any true representation can be given. 
Let the time, place, and character of the scene 
in the engraving be ivell studied before com¬ 
mencing, and then follow nature. 

A soft, flat brush is the best for skies, and 
water, also, using it smoothly and evenly, 
blending finely without destroying the outline 
of clouds and shadows. As the painter comes 
towards foliage, buildings, etc., the outlines 
will be minute, and require care, especially 
where the sky appears in the openings of the 
foliage. Observe well the lights and shades of 
the various objects in a landscape, and give to 
each such coloring as best suits the taste. 
When the sky is done, paint no other part of 


the lithograph till it is dry; then, if there are 
cracks upon it, paint over with the same colors. 


A SEPTEMBER MEMORY. 

BY WILLIE E. TABOR. 

Again the brown leaves fleck the wood 
With fading glory ; 

We road in their calm solitude 
The old, old story. 

When last the footprints of the year 
With leaves were covered, 

With us for comfort, hope, and choor 
A young babe hovered. 

The gift was one of untold worth. 

And in good measure; 

Our thoughts framed for our child on earth 
Long years of pleasure. 

But when the snow lay on the lea, 

There fell a token, 

And—for our heart’s sore agony— 

Life’s cord wa/s broken. 

We kioscd once more our baby’s face ; 

Then, ’ueath a willow, 

In the cold ground we shaped a place 
His head to pillow. 

Tlie winter went, the sweet spring came, 
With her fair stories ; 

And .summer, too, with flowers the same 
As last year’s glories. 

And now once more September’s suu, 

With genial glowing. 

Touches the dead leaves one by one. 

While all things showing 

The signs of fading, bring again 
The hopes we treasured. 

That fell as falls the bearded grain 
.By scythe stroke measured. 

And we our baby’s memory 
Will fondly cherish. 

Till thought in Lethe’s fatal sea 
Itself shall perish. 


SONNET.—TO MY WIFE. 

BY E. P. J. 

Three months have past since we together stood 
And pledged our vows of love and truth for life. 
When I with rapture kissed my blushing wife 
And thanked the Almighty giver of all good 
For the rich blessing which I then received ; 

With trembling thanked, for on thy face, adored, 
The glow of perfect health was not restored, 

For loss of which my heart so much had grieved. 

Tot, in the unhappiness which had been mine. 

Dark though it was, a hope would gleam the while, 
Which was not all delusion, but the smile 
Of coming joys, which I should not resign. 

And now with health comes higher happiness. 

For no dark fear is left to make it less. 
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NOVELTIES FOE SEPTEMBEE. 


Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1.—Habit-shirt, with collar and sleeves; 
to be worn‘with a Zouave jacket, or an open 
peignoir. It is of clear muslin, with a fluted 


ruffle of the same, edged by a needle-work 
scallop. 

Fig. 2.—Morning-cap, for hotel breakfast or 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 



reception; it is of cambric, with needle-work 
flutings, and coques of ribbon with long flowing 
ends. 

Fig. 3,—Morning-cap of cambric embroidery, 
a very rich and stylish pattern ; the crown is 
a double pointed/awcAon, the front a triple ruflf. 

Fig. 4 is a net for the hair, of double silk, 
with a braid of velvet ribbon around it, and 


large flat loops and ends to the right; a gold 
cord is looped with the velvet ribbon, and gold 
fringe finishes the ornament. 

Fig. 5.—An unusually simple and tasteful 
headdress for the evening ; velvet ribbon, ar¬ 
ranged as a net, covers the twist, and has two 
flowing ends with tassels to the right; to the 
left is placed a full blown rose, with foliage and 
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drooping buds ; a cordon of buds and fo¬ 
liage on a velvet bandeau, crosses the hair. 
Fig. 5 , 



Fig. 6.—Fichu for a low corsage, or eve¬ 
ning wear. It is of black lace, over white; 
the medallions and ruche being of ribbon. 
Two rows of good black lace surround it. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Two styles of under- 
sleeves, closed at the wrist. 


Fig. 6. 
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THE RESILLA. 

{See engraving, page 200.) 

J/oferw/s.—CorisG-colored floss and twisted silk, and 
satin ribbon of the same color. 

It consists of a net made of two kinds of 
cerise-colored silk, the twisted, or the floss, or 
tape.stry silk. If this last-mentioned silk can¬ 
not be procured of a siiflicient degree of coarse¬ 
ness, it may be used double or even triple. 
Each row of the netting is to be worked alter¬ 
nately with the different silks—that is to say, 
one row with twisted, and the other with floss 
silk, and the rows are to be worked on meshes 
of difiereut breadths. In working the net, it 
is best to use two netting-needles, to save the 
trouble of putting the silk on and off for the 
purpose of working the different rows. First 
throw on one hundred and eight stitches with 
twisted silk, and work alternately with the two 
different silks twenty-five rows. In working 
the twenty-sixth row, pass the needle through 
two meshes of the row above, and draw them 
together. By this means the number of meshes 
will be diminished by one-half. The next row 
(the twenty-seventh) is worked with floss silk, 
and without taking up two meshes. In the 
twenty-eighth row, like the twenty-sixth, two 
meshes are taken on the needle. In this al¬ 
ternate way two additional rows are to be 
worked. At the side at which the netting is 
cast on, and also at both ends, work two ad¬ 
ditional rows, one with floss silk on the broad 
mesh. 


The netting being finished, the narrow side, 
viz., that contracted by taking up the double 
meshes, is drawn together and fastened by a 
bow of cerise-colored satin ribbon, as shown in 
the back view of the Resilla. A few rows of 



the front edge of the netting are drawn down 
over the forehead in the style of a veil, and a 
band of cerise-colored satin ribbon is passed 
across the upper part of the head. This rib¬ 
bon is drawn together in the middle and at 
each end by a loop, and the ends are left to 
flow as strings. 


EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
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CHILD’S RUFF. 



mierkiU.—TlM m. white eingle Berlin wool; half 
oz. ditto colored ; a pair of ivory needles, moderate size. 

Cast on 130 stitches. Begin with colored 
wool; knit purl and plain, until you have eight 
ribs; then do the same in white, making the 
plain part of the white correspond to the rib 


part of the blue ; repeat till you have four 
stripes of each cut off loosely, dropping every 
fifth stitch ; then run your finger through each 
to the end. Sew it up loosely on the inside, 
and turn it. Make whatever wool you may 
have left into tassels, and sew them on. 


BRODEEIE FOR A PILLOW OR BOLSTER-CASE. 
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MAT FOR A BASIN OF FLOWERS. 



Materials.—OnQ hank each of crystal and chalk heads, 
of the size that a No. 6 or 7 sized needle will go through 
the aperture of one of the beads; one string each of 
amber,’blue, and green German glass beads ; two ounces 
of white bugles, the size of the white beads or a little 
larger; No. 20 cotton, a tine needle, mill-board, lining 
muslin, dark green cotton velvet, bran, and strong gum 
water. 

Cut 2 circles of stiff mill-board, one 11 inches 
in diameter, the other 10 inches ; cut also 2 cir¬ 
cles in colored or white lining muslin of the same 
size as the largest circle : run these 2 circles of 
muslin together at the outside, but leave a space 
of about a finger’s length for the filling with bran. 
Then 2^ inches from this outer running run also 
another row round. Cut away the inside part of 
this lining, and fill this ring of lining with bran. 
Now sew the outer edge on the larger circle of 
mill-board, so as to make a raised edge ; now 

22 * 


sew the inner edge on to the mill-board, then 
cover the whole of the mat with the velvet, 
sewing it with the same colored cotton on to the 
card-board at the inner circle, just where the 
rising caused by the bran commences, that is, 
from the centre, not the outside ; be careful that 
the stitches are but scarcely perceptible. Now 
run the edge of covering round and draw it over 
the edge of card-board ; then well gum the sec¬ 
ond circle of card-board, place the latter upon 
the mat, then place some heavy weight upon 
the whole. 

For the Border. —Thread 16 chalk or white 
beads ; tie together with a knot in rather a loose 
ring ; leave an end of cotton on ; * thread 6 Cr 
(or crystal beads) ; pass them up close to the 
ring of beads ; then thread 8 Wt (or chalk) 
beads ; pass them up and keep them close to- 
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gether; slip the needle from right to left through 
the first bead of the 8, and di-aw the Wt together 
in a ring; thread 4 Gr and 8 Wt; draw the latter 
up in a ring ; thread 4 Cr and 8 Wt again and 
draw up; then 6 Cr; slip the needle through 
the 1st 4 of the 16 Wt beads in the circle of beads 
first made ; now repeat from * three times more, 
then pass tlie needle through the last 4 of the 
16, tie the cotton securely into a knot with the 
end which was left out at the 16 Wt and cut it 
off. Tie it into the 5th Wt bead of the 8, at the 
point of one of the 4 points ; * thread 9 Cr, pass 
tlie needle through the 5th Wt bead of next 8 ; 
thread 6 Cr, pass the needle through 5th bead 
of next 8; 9 Cr, pass the needle through 5th 
bead of the 8 at the point, repeat from * , at the 
end tie the cotton securely, and cut it off. 
When 12 of these diamonds are made, which 
are requisite for a mat of the dimensions here 
given, with cotton of the same color as the vel¬ 
vet, join them together, point to point, diamond- 


ways ; then sew them on to the mat, one point 
of the diamond to come at the extreme top; 
then in each interstice of crystal beads sew in 
each diamond 1 blue bead, 4 in all, and 1 amber 
bead in the centre of the 16 Wt beads ; in the 
next diamond sew 4 amber, and 1 green bead 
in the centre. When all these beads are sewed 
into the diamonds, to fill up the interstices of 
velvet between each diamond, thread 1 bugle, 
1 Cr, 1 bugle, and make a kind of festoon close 
to the joining of diamonds to each other, passing 
the needle upwards through the velvet and down 
again for the next row, which of course must 
be increased in this and the following 5 rows of 
festoons, till there are 13 or 15 bugles threaded 
alternately with a crystal bead. Then thread 
another row and pass over the point of next 
diamond to about the position where the last 
row of festoons in the next interstice will come, 
which latter must join on to this one which is 
carried over the point of diamond at the edge. 


-Tit 


FOK A PINCUSHION. 
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CHILD’S APRON. 



This apron can be made of almost any mate¬ 
rial. For young children, it is very pretty 
made of bird’s-eye, brillante, or cambric mus¬ 
lin. For misses, it is pretty made of silk and 
trimmed with velvet. 


CROCHET FLOWERS. 

SCARLET GERANIUM. 

Five separate petals for each flower. Make 
a chain of six stitches (rather tight), with a , 
deep shade of scarlet Berlin wool, split, fasten 
the wool, and break it off; then take a lighter 
shade of scarlet, also split, make a loop on the 
needle, and work round the chain the first two 
stitches in double crochet; then nine long 
stitches (putting three stitches in the top loop), 
and two stitches of double crochet in the last 
loop; fasten the wool, and break it off two or 


three inches from the work ; twist the two ends 
of the wire together, and fasten off with a loop 
stitch. Three of the petals must be made of the 
same size, and two smaller ones, making the 
chain of only five stitches, instead of six ; place 
five small white stamens in the middle of the 
flower, tie the five petals together, placing two 
of the large ones at the top, one at the bottom, 
and the two smaller ones on each side ; cover 
about half an inch of the stalk with the end of 
the silk, in order to fasten the wires firmly to¬ 
gether ; cut off’ three of them, leaving two for 
a little stem, which must be covered with a bit 
of green wool, split. 

Leap. —Make a loop of wire, about the size of 
finger ring; work in it fifteen long stitches, of a 
light shade of yellowish green wool, split, with 
a wire in the edge, fasten the wool, and break it 
off. Take a deeper shade of green, make a loop, 
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on your needle, and in the loops of the preceding 
row work a row of long stitches, increasing one 
stitch in every fourth loop (a wire must be 
worked in the edge) ; work the next row in 
double crochet, with a very dark shade of green, 
increasing one stitch in every fourth loop (a wire 
in the edge). For the next row, you must take 
a shade of green, deeper in color than the 
second row, but much lighter than the last. 
Work this row in long stitches, increasing one 
stitch in every fourth (wire again in the edge), 
and for the last row use the second shade, work • 
ing it without wire, stitch for stitch in the loops 
of the preceding row, one plain stitch, one double 
crochet, three long stitches, and one double 
crochet; repeat these stitches throughout tlie 
row. Then take a rug needle, threaded with 
green split wool, sew up neatly the ends of the 
wool, cut them off, twist the wires together, and 
cut them off also, with the exception of three, 
which must be left to form a stalk r cover this, 
by twisting the remainder of the wool round it, 
and fasten the leaf on the stem of the flower. 

Buds may be made, if wished, by cutting five 
or six bits of scarlet wool, about an inch long, 
place them across a short length of wire, and 
confine them by twisting the wire tightly, turn 
the wool down and fasten it by, twisting some 
green split wool round, about a quarter of an 
inch from the top ; cut off the ends of wool 
closely, and cover the little stem. Green buds 
are made in the same way, substituting green 
wool for scarlet. A few of these buds placed 
round the stem of the flower will be a great 
improvement to it. 

Pink geraniums can be made exactly as the 


scarlet, by using two shades of pink wool, in¬ 
stead of red. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 



FRINGE FOR CURTAINS, ETC. 
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HANDKERCHIEF RETICULE. 



This little article is extremely sparkling and 
effective when worked ; it is a small bag or re¬ 
ticule, just sufficiently large to contain the* 
handkerchief and scent-bottle, and is very con¬ 
venient when visiting, for evening wear, or 
when going to any place of public amusement. 
The design is worked on fine canvas, in various 
colored wools, and gold and steel beads. 

The following are the arrangements: The 
centre diamond is a gold star on a crimson or 
scarlet ground, the diamond having an outline 
of steel beads. The scrolls round have an outline 
of steel beads, filled in with gold color. ' The 
escalopped circle is also in steel beads, the 


ground within being black. The remainder of 
the ground is a brilliant green, the scrolls being 
the same as those within the circle—namely, a 
steel bead outline, filled in with gold color. 
The two sides are united together, the joins 
being hidden either with a gold cord or a gold 
and steel bead alternately, nearly close to each 
other. A set of small gilt or steel rings must be 
sewn on to the top, for the cord to pass through. 
Three handsome tassels—one at each side and 
one at the bottom, selected to match in color 
with the bag—complete this article, which will 
be found a very satisfactory production of the 
Work Table when completed. 
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BRAIDED SACHET. 

{See blue plate in /rant of Book.) 
Materials.—Rich, green velvet or satin braid just one 
shade darker, and gold thread. Gold tassels and fringe 
to match. 

The pattern to be braided on one side only 


of the Sachet, and the braid just edged with a 
line of fine gold thread. White silk must be 
quilted (with a little scent introduced) for the 
lining, and pockets made of the same. Trim 
it with a rich fringe, and a tassel at each 
corner. 
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FOB A SQUAliE PILLOW-CASE. 
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SAVORY PIES, PATTIES, ETC. 

Duck Pie.— Cut off the wings and neck of a duck, boil 
it a quarter of an hour, cut it up while hot, save the 
gravy that runs from it; then take the giblets, add 
anchovies, a little butter, a blade of mace, six black 
peppercorns, two onions, a bit of toasted bread, a bunch 
of herbs, and a little Cayenne pepper; stew them till 
the butter is melted, then add half a pint of boiling 
water, and let them stew till the giblets are tender; 
then strain it, and put the giblets into the pie. Lot the 
gravy stand till cold, skim oti the fat, and put it, with 
what runs from the duck, at the bottom of the dish ; 
then put in the duck well seasoned with pepper and 
salt and a few lumps of butter, and cover with short 
crust or pulf paste. If geese are used instead of ducks, 
they must be boiled half an hour. Cold duck will do 
as well, if the skin is taken oif. 

Pigeon Pie.— Rub the pigeons with pepper and salt, 
inside and out; in the former put a bit of butter, and, if 
approved, some parsley chopped with the livers and a 
little of the same seasoning. Lay a beef-.steak at the 
bottom of the dish, and the birds cut in half on it; be¬ 
tween every two, a hard egg ; put a cup of water in the 
dish, and, if there is any ham in the house, lay a bit on 
each pigeon—it is a great improvement to the llavor; 
season the gizzard.s and two joints of the wings, and 
put them in the centre of the pie, and over them, in a 
hole made in the crust, three feet nicely cleaned, to 
show what pie it is. Cover with puff paste. 

Pheasant, Partridge, or Grouse Pie in a Dish.— 
Pick and singe two pheasants, or four partridges or 
grouse; cut off the legs at the knee; season with pep¬ 
per, salt, chopped parsley, thyme, and mushrooms. 
Lay a veal steak and a slice of ham at the bottom of the 
di.sh; put the partridges in, and half a pint of good 
broth. Put puff paste on the ledge of the dish, and cover 
with the same ; brush it over with egg, and bake an 
hour; or place them in a raised crust. 

Venison Pasty.— A shoulder boned makes a good 
pasty, but it must be beaten and seasoned, and the want 
of fat supplied by that of a fine well-hung loin of mut¬ 
ton, steeped twenty-four hours in equal parts of rape, 
vinegar, and port. The shoulder being sinewy, it will 
be of advantage to rub it well with sugar for two or 
three days, and when to bo used wipe it perfectly clean 
from it and the wine. 

To Prepare Venison for Pcwfi/.—Take the bones out, 
then season and beat the meat; lay it into a stone jar in 
large pieces, pour upon it some plain drawn-beef gravy, 
but not a strong one ; lay the bones on the top, then set 
the jar in a saucepan of water over the fire, simmer 
three or four hours, then leave it in a cold place till next 
day. Remove the cake of fat, lay the meat in haudsome 
pieces on the dish ; if not sufficiently seasoned, add more 
pepper, salt, or pimento, as necessary. Put some of the 
gravy, and keep the remainder for the time of serving. 
If the venison be thus prepared, it will not require so 
much time to bake, or such a very thick crust as is usual, 
and by which the under part is seldom done through. 
A mistake used to prevail that venison could uof be 
baked too much ; but, as above directed, three or four 
hours in a slow oven will be quite sufficient to make it 
tender, and the llavor will be preserved. Either in a 
VOL. LXI.— 23 


shoulder or side, the meat must be cut in pieces, and 
laid with fat between, that it may be proportioned to 
each person without breaking up the pasty to find it. 
Lay some pepper and salt at the bottom of the di.sh, and 
some butter; then the meat nicely packed, that it may 
be sufficiently done, but not lie hollow to harden at the 
edges. The venison bones should bo boiled with some 
fine old mutton ; of this gravy put half a pint cold into 
the dish, then lay butter on the veui.son, and cover as 
well as line the sides of the di.sh with a thick crust of 
puff paste, but do not put one under the meat. Keep the 
remainder of the gravy till the pasty comes from the 
oven ; put it into the middle by a funnel, quite hot, and 
shako the dish to mix well. It should be .seasoned with 
pepper and salt. 

Calf’s Head Pie. —Well soak half a calf’s head, and 
boil half an hour, the tongue longer; then cut the meat 
in pieces; stew the bones with a little mace, w^hite pep¬ 
per, or anything that will make it good without coloring 
the liquor ; place at the bottom of the dish some parsley, 
ham, tongue, and pieces of boiled egg; then put some 
slices of the braims, which should be boiled rather hard ; 
add salt, and about two spoonfuls of w^ater, and cover 
with short crust. The liquor the bones are boiled in 
should be reduced till it is strong and of a nice fiavor; 
strain it, and while the pie is hot pour as much in as the 
dish wull hold ; let it stand all night, and when wuinted 
turn it out upside dow'u, W'ith parsley round. 

Shrimp Pie Pick a quart of shrimps - if 

they are very salt, season them with only mace and a 
clove or two. Mince two or throe anchovies ; mix the.se 
with the spice, and then season the shrimps. Put some 
butter at the bottom of the dish, and cover the shrimps 
with a glass of sharp white wine. The paste must be 
light and thin. They do not take long baking. 

Lobster Pie.— Boil two lobsters (or three small), take 
out the tails, cut them in two, take out the gut, cut each 
ill four pieces, and lay in a small dish, then put in the 
meat of the claws and that picked out of the body ; pick 
off the furry parts from the latter, and take out the lady; 
beat the spawn and all the shells in a mortar, and set * 
them on to stew with some water, two or three spoon¬ 
fuls of vinegar, popper, salt, and some pounded mace; 
a large piece of butter, rolled in fiour, must be added 
when the goodness of the shells is obtained. Give a 
boil or tw’o, and pour into the dish strained. Strew 
some crumbs, and put a paste over all. Bake slowly, 
but only till the paste be done. 

A Remarkably Fine Fish Pie.— Boll two pounds of 
small eels; then, having cut the fins quite close, pick 
the flesh off, and throw the bones into the liquor, with 
a little mace, pepper, salt, and a slice of onion ; boil till 
quite rich, and strain it. Make forcemeat of the flesh, 
an anchovy, par.sley, a leinou-peel, salt, pepper, and 
crumbs, and four ounces of butter warmed, and lay it 
at the bottom of the dish. Take the flesh of soles, small 
cod, or dressed turbot, and lay on the forcemeat, having 
rubbed it with salt and pepper. Pour the gravy over, 
cover with paste, and bake. Observe to take off the skin 
and fins, if cod or solos are u.sed. 

Potato Pie. —Skin some potatoes, cut them into slice.s, 
and season them ; also some mutton, beef, pork, or veal. 
Put layers of them and of the meat. Cover with short 
crust. 

Medley Pie. —Cut slices of beef, mutton, or pork with 
bacon (or use bacon alone); lay them in a dish with 
sliced apples and a little onion chopped placed in alter- 
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nate layers? with the meat. Sea.sou with pepper and 
salt, and add a tahle.spoonful of sugar ; pour in a little 
stock, cover with short cru.st, and, bake slowly. 

Oyster Pattie.s. — Put a fine puff-paste into small 
patty-pans, and cover with paste, with a bit of bread 
in each ; and against they are baked have ready the 
following to fill them with, after taking out the bread: 
Take off the boards of the oysters, cut the other parts 
into small bits, put them in a small tosser, with a grate 
of nutmeg, a very little white pepper and salt, a morsel 
of lemon-peel cut so small that you can scarcely see it, 
a very little cream, and a little of the oyster liquor. 
Simmer for a few minutes before filling ; then serve. 

Lobster Patties.— Make them with the same season¬ 
ing as for oysters, adding a little cream, and the smallest 
bit of butter. 

PoDOviES, OR Beef Patties.— Shred underdone dressed 
beef with a little fat, season with pepper, salt, and a 
little shallot or onion. Make a plain paste, roll it thin, 
and cut it in shape like an apple-puff, fill it with the 
mince, pinch the edges, and fry them of a nice brown. 
The paste should be made with a small quantity of but¬ 
ter, egg, and milk. 

Veal Patties.— Mince some vejil that is not quite 
done with a little parsley, lemon-pool, a scrape of nut¬ 
meg, and a bit of salt, add a little cream and gravy, 
just to moisten the meat; and if there is any ham, aci*apo 
a little, aud add to it. Do not warm it till the patties 
are baked. 

Turkey Patties. — Mince some of the white part, and, 
with grated lemon, nutmeg, salt, a very little white 
pepper, cream, and a very little butter warmed, fill the 
patties. 

BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of faro are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

September. 

Stewed ducks. 

Potatoes. Vegetable marrow. 

Roast log of mutton. 

Columbian pudding. 

Whipped cream. 

Plum tart. 

Boiled bacon. 

Potatoes. Stowed tomatoes. 

Beef-steak pie. 

Custard. 

Apple charlotte. 

PRESENCE OF MIND AND COMMON SENSE. 

If a man faint away, says Hall's Journal of Health, 
instead of yelling out like a savage, or running to him 
to lift him up, lay him at full length on his back on the 
fioor, loosen the clothing, pu.sh the crowd away, so as 
to allow the air to roach him, and lot him alone. Dash¬ 
ing water over a person in a simple fainting fit is a 
barbarity. The philosophy of a faintiiig lit is that the 
heart fails to send the proiicr supply of blood to the 


brain j if the person is erect, that blood has to bo thrown 
up hill, but if lying down, it has to bo projected hori¬ 
zontally, which requires less power, as is apparent. 

If a person swallow poison deliberately or by chance, 
instead of breaking out into multitudinous or incoherent 
exclamations, dispatch some one for the doctor; mean¬ 
while, run to the kitchen, got half a glass of water in 
anything that is handy, put into it a teaspoonful of salt, 
aud as much ground mustard, stir it an instant, catch a 
firm hold of the person’s nose, the mouth will soon lly 
open, then do'wn with the mixture, and in a second or 
two up will come the poison. This will answer better 
in a large number of cases than any other. If, by this 
time, the physician has not arrived, make the patient 
swallow the white of an egg, followed by a cup of .strong 
coflee, because these nullify a larger number of poison.s 
than any other accessible articles, as antidotes for any 
poison that 5nay remain in the stomach. 

If a limb or other part of the body is severely cut, aud 
the blood comes out by spirts or jerk,s, be in a hurry, or 
the man will be dead in five minutes. There is no time 
to talk or send for a physician ; say nothing, out with 
your handkerchief,' throw it around the limb, tie the 
two ends together, put a stick through them, twist it 
around tighter and tighter, until the blood ceases to 
flow. But to stop it does no good. Why ? Becsiuse 
only a severed artery throws blood out in jots, and the 
arteries got their blood from the heart; hence, to stop 
the flow, the remedy must be applied between the heart 
and the wounded spot — in other words, above the wound. 
If a vein had been severed, the blood would have flowed 
in a regular stream, and, on the other hand, the tie 
should bo applied below the wound, or on the other side 
of the wound from the heart; because the blood in the 
veins flows towards the heart, aud there is no need of so 
great a hurry. 

THE TOILET. 

COLD CREAM. 

Amo.n'g the usual variety in the Receipt department, we 
give this mouth directions for preparing the various 
kinds of Cold Cream used in perfumery, such as Rose, 
Almond, Violet, etc. etc. 

Rosa Cold Ci'eam .—Almond oil, one pound ; rose-water, 
one pound ; white wax and spermaceti, each one ounce; 
otto of roses, one-half drachm. 

Manipulation. — Into a well-glazed thick porcelain 
vessel, which should be deep in preference to shallow, 
and cajiable of holding twice the quantity of cream that 
is to bo made, place the wax and sperm; now put the 
jar into a boiling bath of water; when these materials 
are melted, add the oil, and again subject the whole to 
heat until the flocks of wax and sperm are liquefied ; 
now remove the jar and contents, and set it under a 
runner containing the rose-water; the runner may bo a 
tin can, with a small tap at the bottom, the same as 
u.sed for the manufacture of milk of roses. A stirrer 
must bo provided, made of lancewood, flat, and perfo¬ 
rated with holes, resembling in form a large palette-kni/o. 
As soon as the rose-water is set running, the cream must 
be kept agitated until the whole of the water has pas.sed 
into it; now and thou the flow of water must be stopped, 
and the cream which sets at the sides of the jar scraped 
down, aud incorporated with that which remains fluid. 
Wlien tlio whole of the water has been incorporated, 
the cj-eam will bo cool enough to pour into the jars for 
sale; at that time the otto of ro.se is to be added. The 
reason for the porfumo being put in at the last moment 
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is obvious—the heat and subsequent agitation would 
cause unnecessary loss by evaporation. Cold cream 
made in this way seta quite firmly in the jars into 
which it is poured, and retains “a face” resembling 
pure wax, although ouo-half is water retained in the 
interstices of the cream. When the pots are well glazed, 
it will keep good for one or two years. 

Cold Cream of Almonds is prepared precisely as the 
above; but, in place of otto of roses, otto of almonds is 
used. 

VioUt Cold Cream.—llnillQ violette, one pound ; rose¬ 
water, one pound ; wax and spermaceti, each one ounce; 
otto of almonds, five drops. 

Violet Gold Cream, Imitation.— oil, three- 
quarters of a pound j huille cassie, one-quarter pound , 
rose-water, one pound; sperm and wax, one ounce; 
otto of almonds, one-quarter drachm. This is an ele¬ 
gant and economical preparation, generally admired 

Tiiberense, Jasmine, and Flenr d^ Orange Cold Creams 
are prepared in a similar manner to violet (first form), 
they are all very exquisite preparations, but as they co.si 
more than rose cold cream, perfumers are not much in¬ 
clined to introduce them in lieu of the latter. 

Cumjihor Cold Cream {otherioise Camphor /c«).—Al¬ 
mond oil, one pound ; rose-water, one pound ; wax and 
spermaceti, one ounce; camphor, two ounces; otto of 
rosemary, one drachm. Melt the camphor, wax, and 
sperm in the oil, then manipulate as for cold cream of 
roses. 

Cucumber Cold Crmw.—Almond oil, one pound ; green 
oil, one ounce; juice of cucumbers, one pound; wax 
and sperm, each one ounce; otto of ncroly, one-quarter 
drachm. 

The cucumber juice is readily obtained by subjecting 
the fruit to pressure in the ordinary tincture press. It 
must bo raised to a temperature high enough to coagulate 
the small portion of albumen which it contains, and 
then strained through fine linen, as the heat is detri¬ 
mental to the odor on account of the great volatility of 
the otto of cucumber. The following method may be 
adopted with advantage : Slice the fruit very flue with 
a cucumber-cutter, and place them in the oil; after re¬ 
maining together for twenty-four hours, repeat the 
operation, using fresh fruit in the strained oil; no 
warmth is necessary, or, at most, not more than a sum¬ 
mer heat; then proceed to make the cold cream in the 
usual manner, using the almond oil thus odorized, the 
rose-water and other ingredients in the regular W'ay, 
perfuming, if necessary, with a little neroly. 

Another and commoner preparation of cucumber is 
found among the Parisians, which is lard simply scented 
with the juice of the fruit thus: The lard is liquefied by 
heat in a vessel subject to a water bath ; the cucumber 
juice is then stirred well into it; the vo.ssel containing 
the ingredients is now placed in a quiet situation to 
cool. The lard will rise to the surface, and when cold 
must be removed from the fluid juice ; the same manipu¬ 
lation being repeated as often as required, according to 
the strength of odor of the fruit desired in the grease. 

Pomade of Cuctim&er.—Benzoinated lard, six pounds ; 
spermaceti, two pounds; essence of cucumbers, one 
pound. Molt the stoarine wMth the lard, then keep it 
con.stantly in motion while it cools, now beat the grease 
in a mortar,-gradually adding the es.sence of cucumbers ; 
continue to beat the whole until the spirit is evaporated, 
and the pomade is beautifully white. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Makh LiaiiT Matkuia^.s Fihepuoof. —Fabrics are 
rendered non-inflammable by bejng placed in a weak 
solution of alum. This materially reduces the usual 
rapidity of combustion in light apparel, and is invari¬ 
ably resorted to by actresses, thus obviating the great 
danger of ignition by contact with the foot-lights of the 
stage. 

Mode of Employing Soda in Washing. —Into a gallon 
of water put a handful of soda and three-quarters of a 
pound of soap ; boil them together until the soap is dis¬ 
solved, and then pour out the liquor for use. This mode 
of preparing this detergent for washing will be found 
far preferable to the usual mode of putting the soda into 
the water, or of adding, as is usual, a lump to the water 
in the boiler, in consequence of which so many iron- 
moulds arc produced in many kinds of clothes. In the 
washing of blankets, this mode of proceeding will bo 
found admirable, and render them beautifully white. 

How THEY Make Coffee in France.— In the first 
place, it is scorched in a hollow cylinder, which is kept 
constantly revolving over a slow fire, and not a grain of 
it allowed to burn; secondly, it is ground very fine; 
and thirdly, when it is to be used, a portion of this is 
placed in a finely pe; foiated pan or cup, which exactly 
fits into the top of the boiler, coffee-pot, or any vessel 
you wish to use. Boiling hot water is then poured on, 
and it percolates gradually through, carrying with it 
all the essential principles of the cofiee. As soon as 
percolation is completed, the pan is removed containing 
all the grounds, and then boiling hot milk is added to 
the infusion, and your coffee is made. It is brought on 
the table in bowls, with a knife and spoon, and a little 
willow basket of bread. The servant then places by 
your plate a tea dish, on which are two or three lump.s 
of white sugar, always of a certain size, and you sweeten 
to your liking. In no instance is your coffee boiled, and 
this is one reason the cafe an lait and cafe noir are so 
much admired by all who take them. 

Game Puddings.— Game of any description can be made 
into puddings, and when partly boned, well spiced with, 
minced truffle or mushroom, mace, and a clove of garlic, 
and boiled within a light paste, they are very rich, and 
the paste pai-ticularly line, as it absorbs so much of the 
gravy ; but the boiling deprives the game of much of its 
high flavor, and a woodcock or a snipe should never bo 
so dressed, as they lose all the savor of the trail. 

Qr : Make a batter with flour, milk, eggs, pepper, and 
salt; pour a little into the bottom of a pudding-dish; 
then put seasoned poultry or game of any kind into it, 
and a little shred onion; pour the remainder of tho 
batter over, and bake in a slow oven. 

A single chicken, partridge, or pigeon may be thus 
made into a dumpling; Stuff it with chopped oysters, 
lay it on its back in tho paste, and put a bit of butter 
rolled in flour on tho breast; close the patch in the form 
of a dumpling, put it into hot water, and lot it boil for 
two hours. 

To Polish Plate.— 

For polishing plate ’tis es.sential to get 

Some lohitening, and water to make it quite wet; 

Place this on the metal, and when it is dry. 

To dislodge the said powder, the hard brush apply. 
After this, take a leather—one perfectly clean— 

And rub till there is not a spot to be seen. 

Having tried many methods, I firmly maintain, 

The above is the best of the whole—being plain. 
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Barley Water. —One ounce of pearl liarlcy, half an 
ounce of white sugar, and the rind of a lemon ; put it 
into a jug. Pour upon it one quart of boiling water, 
and let it stand for eight or ten hours; then strain off 
the liquor, adding a slice of loinoii, if desirable. This 
infusion makes a most delicious and uutritiou.s beverage, 
and will he grateful to persons who cannot drink tlie 
hori'id decoction usually given. It is an admirable 
basis for lemonade, negus, or weak punch, a glass of 
rum being the proportion for a quart. 

Toa.st and Water. —The universal adoption of tliis 
beverage at our dinner-tables, or as a grateful diluent 
for the invalid, renders the preparation of this simple 
but delicate infusion an object of interest to a consider¬ 
able number of our readers ; and wo have tlierefore taken 
pains to ascertain the simplest but most elfectual method 
of preparing it. The mode we now communicate will 
produce without the chance of failure, if the directions 
are strictly followed, a f.esh, sparkling liquor, cool and 
grateful to the taste, of a bright brown color, and of an 
almost fragrant empyreumatic flavor. Take a small, 
solid, .square piece of bread, and place it on a toasting- 
fork at about half a yard distant from the lire; let it 
remain two hours at least, and as much longer as conve¬ 
nient, and when it has assumed a light brown color, 
plunge it while hot into a j ug of clear cold water. Cover 
it over, and let it remain till wanted for use. The longer 
the bread is allowed to toast, the brighter and browner 
the color it becomes; and the longer the maceration of 
the toast in the water goes on, the hotter, to a certain 
extent, and within certain limits, the result will prove. 

How TO Eat an Ego. —There is an old saying, taken 
from the Italian, “Teach your grandmother to suck 
eggs.” This appears an unnecessary piece of informa¬ 
tion, as people do not suck eggs as they do oranges; 
but as we believe there are few who know how to eat 
one properly, we shall give the secret. By the usual 
mode of introducing the salt it will not mix or incorpo¬ 
rate with the egg ; the result is, you either get a quantity 
of salt without egg, or egg without salt. Put in a drop 
or two of water, tea, coffee. Or other liquid you may 
have on the table at the time, then add the .salt, and stir. 
The result is far more agreeable; the drop or* liquid is 
not tasted. 

To Cook a Beefsteak. —Cut off the fat, and place it 
upon the gridiron first, and when warmed, set on the 
lean, which is to be removed before the fat. This makes 
the fat like marrow. Serve as usual. 

To Preserve Apples in Quarters, in Imitation of 
Ginoeu. —The proportion.s are three pounds of apples to 
two of pounded loaf-sugar. Peel, core, and quarter the 
apple.s. Put a layer of sugar and fruit alternately with 
a (piarter of a pound of best white ginger into a wide¬ 
mouthed jar. Next day, infuse an ounce of bruised 
ginger in half a pint of boiling Water. Cover it close; 
and on the day following put the apples (which have 
now been two days in the sugar) into a prosorviug-jar, 
with the water strained from the ginger. Boil till the 
apples look clear and the syrup rich. An hour is about 
the time. Throw in the peel of a lemon before it has 
quite finished boiling. Caro must be taken not to break 
the apples put in the jar.s, etc. 

PoT.iTO Soup. — Have ready two quarts of boiling 
ivator. Cut up tlireo or four potatoe.s, well pared, a 
thick slice or two of bread, six or eight leeks, well 
peeled and cut, as far as the white extends, into thin 
slices. Turn the whole into the water, which must be 


boiling at the time, cover, and lot it come to a brisk boil 
after the ingredients are added, then throw in a teacup- 
fiil (not a hreahfast-cup) of rice, a spoonful of salt, and 
half that of pepper. Boil slowly for an hour, or till all 
the ingredients amalgamate. Serve. This is a savory 
and cheap soup, very common in France and Germany. 
Cabbage soup is made in the same way, omitting the 
rice. Onion soup the same, omitting the potatoes, and 
substituting bread. 

Tomato Soup.— Put in five quarts of water a chicken 
or a piece of any fresh meat, and six thin slices of bacon ; 
let them boil for some time, .skimming carefully, then 
throw in five or six dozen tomatoes peeled, and let the 
water boil away to about one quart, take out the toma- 
toe.s, mash and strain them through a sieve ; mix a piece 
of butter, as large as a hen’s egg, with a tablespoonful 
of flour, and add it to the tomatoes ; season w'ith salt and 
pepper; an onion or two is an improvement. Take the 
meat from the kettle when done, and put back the to¬ 
matoes. Let them boil half an hour. Lay slices of 
toasted bread in the tureen, and pour on the soup. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

A Pudding without Milk.—To eight soda biscuit, 
pounded up fine, add eight well-beaten eggs and four 
teacups of wuiter; sweeten to your taste ; flavor with 
orange-peel, and bake as milk custard. 

Disinfecting or Chlorine Gas.— This is the most 
powerful and efllcacious disinfectant know’U ; was used 
in cholera in Great Britain and Scotland. 

One part black oxide of manganese, three parts com¬ 
mon salt. Pour over a little common vitriol. This 
makes the gas—a light colored smoke. Do not inhalo 
it, but place it on a table in the hall of the house; the 
fumes will get up stairs and purify the whole building. 
A pound will purify the house for a month. It is a good 
preventive of typhus fevers, even in the worst localities. 
It is said cholera never came where this Avas used. 

Ground Rice Pudding. —Take a tablespoonful of 
ground rice and a little suet chopped fine, and add half 
a pint of milk, sweeten to ta.ste, and, having poured it 
into a saucepan, let it remain over a clear fire until 
thickened. Boat up an egg, with four drops of essence 
of lemon, and two tablespoonfuls of white wine; add 
this mixture to the ingredients in the saucepan, give it 
a shako or two from right to left, then pour it into a 
greased dish, and bake in a moderately heated oven. 

Receipt for Mending Glass or China.-M ix the wdiite 
of an egg with flour, to form a thin pa.ste; put it on 
the edges of the pieces, then join them, and leave till 
dry. 

Drop Sponge Biscuits.—H alf a pound of flour, six 
ounces of loaf sugar, throe egg.s, leaving out one white. 
Ih'at sugar and eggs together twenty minutes, thou add 
the flour. 

Ginger Biscuits. —Eight ounces af flour, four ounces 
of butter, four ounces of sifted .sugar, half an ounce of 
ginger, finely powdered. Mix the whole with one egg, 
and roll them out (juite thin, and cut them with a wine¬ 
glass. Bake them in a moderate oven. 

In answer to a request for a receipt for making Chow- 
Chow, a subscriber kindly sends us the following:— 

Four pounds of cabbage cut fine, four pounds of brown 
sugar, one ])Ouiid of white mustard seed, some horse¬ 
radish grated line, green peppers cut up, a small piece 
of aluuij and a good deal of salt. Cover with vinegar. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S BOOK.* 

In the stillness 

Which most becomes a woman—calm and holy— 
Thou sittest by tho fireside of the heart, 

Feeding its flame. Longfellow. 

A perfect woman, nohly plann’d. 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and brigHit 
With something of an angel light. 

Wordsworth. 

The failing health of Miss Nightingale has discouraged 
the hope, so long indulged, that she would, per.sonally, 

^ superintend the regulations of a hospital for the sick, 

where the plans and reforms she had proved in the im¬ 
portant department of nursing might he introduced and 
tested. Such an institution as she had intended to found 
and superintend, where nursing tho sick would have 
been an honored and honorable profession for woman, 
equal with the profession of medicine for man—is the 
desideratum in the healing art. This work must now he 
left to the care of others ; but Miss Nightingale has done 
a noble part in giving to the world her written experi¬ 
ences and plans. Her book is a wonderful monument 
of the nower of truth when set forth by genius in the 
cause of humanity. This little volume of eighty pages 
is one of the most important works ever put forth by 
woman; and very few medical books, produced by the 
most eminent men, equal it in usefulness and in tho good 
it must initiate and produce for tho sick and suflering. 

When we say tho “Notes on Nursing” are worthy of 
their authoress, wo hope to incite every lady who comes 
to our “Table” for counsel, to study the work and prac¬ 
tise its precepts. Tho benevolence, philanthropy, and 
excellent sense which have distinguished the career of 
Miss Nightingale are apparent on every page, giving 
force, clearness, and simplicity to her writings. She is, 
eminently, a woman of genius, of genuine talent directed 
to tho best aims. Manuals for the treatment of the sick 
are to bo met with, but all wo have seen are dull, com¬ 
monplace, and unsatisfactory, because none seem tho 
result of real, earnest, patient observation. Miss Night¬ 
ingale’s book is of a difterent sort; the enthusiasm of her 
mind communicates a warmth to her style. She tells 
truths, often new truths, of which she is convinced and 
has been cognizant, and her own conviction goes far to 
convince her reader. Hero is one of her life-colored pic¬ 
tures of what is going on in many houses of America as 
well as of England :— 

“I have known,” says Miss Nightingale, 'cases of 
hospital pytemia quite as severe in handsome private 
houses as in any of the worst hospitals, and from the 
same cause, viz. foul air. Yet nobody learnt the lesson. 
Nobody learnt anytMng at all from it. They went on 
thinking —thinking that the sufferer had scratched his 
thumb, or that it was singular that 'all the servants’ 
had ‘whitlows,’ or that something was ‘much about 
this year ; there is always sickness in our house.’ This 
is a favorite mode of thought, leading not to inquire 
what is the uniform cause of those general ‘whitlows,’ 

* Notes on Nursing. By Florence Nightingale. 
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hut to stifle all inquiry. In what sense is ‘sickness 
being ‘always there’ a justification of its being ‘ there’ 
at all? 

“I will tell you what was the cause of this hospital 
pyaemia being in that largo private house. It was that 
tho sewer-air from an ill-placed sink Avas carefully con¬ 
ducted into all the rooms by sedulously opening all the 
doors, and closing all the passage-windows. It was that 
the slops were emptied into the foot-pans; it was that 
the utensils were never properly rinsed ; it was that the 
beds wore never properly shaken, aired, picked to pieces, 
or changed; it«was that the carpets and curtains were 
always musty; it was that the furniture was always 
dusty; it was that the papered walls were saturated 
with dirt; it was that tho floors were never cleaned ; it 
was that the uninhabited rooms were never sunned, or 
cleaned, or aired ; it was that tho cupboards were always 
the reservoirs of foul air ; it was that tho Avindows Avere 
ahvays tight shut up at night; it was that no AvindoAV 
Avas ever systematically opened in the day, or that tho 
right AvindoAV Avas not opened. A person gasping for air 
might open a windoAV for himself. But the servants 
Avere not taught co open the windoAVS, to shut the doors ; 
or they opened tho Avindows upon a dank Avell betAveen 
high Avails, not upon the airier court; or they opened 
the room doors into the unaii’cd halls and passages, by 
Avay of airing the rooms. Now all this is not fancy, but 
fact. In that handsome house I have known in one 
summer three cases of hospital pycemia, one of phlebitis, 
two of consumptive cough ; all the immediate products 
of foul air. 'When, in temperate climates, a house is 
more unhealthy in summer than in Avinter, it is a certain 
sign of something Avrong. Yet nobody learns the lesson. 
Yes, God always j ustifles his ways ; ho is teaching while 
you are not learning. This poor body loses his finger, 
that one loses his life ; and all from the most easily pre- 
ventible causes.” 

And hero we have a few strong touches on a very im¬ 
portant subject:— 

“ It seems a commonly received idea among men, and 
even among Avomen themselves, that it requires nothing 
but a disappointment in love, the Avant of an object, a 
general disgust or incapacity for other things, to turn a 
woman into a good nurse. This reminds one of tho 
parish where a stupid old man Avas set to ho school- 
ma.sterbecau.se he was ‘past keeping tho pigs.’ Apply 
the above receipt for making a good nurse to making a 
good servant, and the receipt Avill be found to fail. Yet 
popular novelists of recent days have invented ladies dis¬ 
appointed in love, or fresh out of tho draAving-room, turn¬ 
ing into tho Avar hospitals to find their Avounded lover.s, 
and, Avhen found, fortlnvith abandoning their sick-ward 
for their lover, as might be expected. Yet in the estima¬ 
tion of tho authors tho-so ladies Avere none tho Averse for 
that, but on the contrary Avorc heroines of nursing. 
What cruel mistakes are sometimes made by benevolent 
men and Avomon 'n matters of business about Avhich they 
can kuoAV nothing, and think they knoAV a great deal! 
The everyday management of a large Avard, let alone of 
a hospital, the knoAving what are the laAVs of life and 
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death for men, and -what the laws of health for wards 
(wards are healthy or unhealthy, mainly according to 
the knowledge or ignorance of the nnr.se), are not these 
matters of siifllcient importance and dilllculty to require 
learning hy experience and careful inquiry, j ust as much 
as any other art? They do not come hy inspiration to 
the lady disappointed iu love, nor to the poor workhouse 
drudge hard up for a livelihood.” (p. 75.) 

“It is, I think, alarming, peculiarly at this time, 
when the female ink-hottles are perpetually impressing 
upon us ‘ woman’s particular worth and general mis- 
siouariness,’ to see that the dress of women is daily more 
and more unfittiug them for any ‘mission’ or usefulness 
at all. It is equally unfitted for all poetic and all do¬ 
mestic purposes. A man is now a more handy and far 
les.s ohjectionable being in a sick room than a woman. 
Compelled by her dress, every woman now either shuf¬ 
fles or waddles ; only a man can cross the floor of a sick 
room without shaking it! What ha.s become of woman’s 
light stop? the firm, light, quick step we have been 
asking for? 

******** 

“The fidget of silk and of crinoline, the rattling of 
keys, the creaking of stays and of shoos, will do a pa¬ 
tient more harm than all the medicines iu the world 
will do him good. The noiseless step of woman, the 
noi.seless drapery of woman, are mere figures of speech 
iu this day. Her skirts (and well if they do not throw 
down some piece of furniture) will at least brush against 
every article iu the room as she moves. Fortunate it is 
if her skirts do not catch fire, and if the nurse does not 
give herself up a sacrifice, together with her patient, to 
be burnt in her own petticoats.” (p. 26.) 

Miss Nightingale pleads, most eloquently the cause 
of humanity. She tells you how to abate sufferings, and 
tells it in language so nervou.s, so simple, so forcible, 
that the manner must interest even those who may, 
naturally, be indifferent to the matter. She says ;— 

“ If a patient is cold, if a patient is feverish, if a patient 
is faint, if he is sick after taking food,, if ho has abed- 
sore, it is generally the fault, not of the disease, but of 
the nursing.” (p. 6.) 

After describing four ways by which patients are 
starved to death by mismanagement. Miss Nightingale 
says:— 

“ I cannot too often repeat that patients are generally 
either too languid to observe these things, or too shy to 
speak about them; nor is it well that they should bo 
made to observe them ; it fixes their attention upon them¬ 
selves. Again, I say, what is the nurse or friend there 
for except to take note of these things, instead of the pa¬ 
tient doing so.” (p. 62.) 

“ All hurry or bustle is peculiarly painful to the sick. 
And when a patient has compulsory occupations to en¬ 
gage him, instead of having simply to amuse himself, it 
becomes doubly injurious. The friend who remains 
standing and fidgeting about while a patient is talking 
business to him, or the friend who sits and proses—the 
one from an idea of not letting the patient talk, the other 
from an idea of amusing him—each is equally inconsid¬ 
erate. Always sit down when a sick person is talking 
business to you, show no signs of hurry, give completo 
attentionand full consideration if your advice is wanted, 
and go away the moment the subject is ended. 

“Always sit within the patient’s view, so that when 
you speak to him ho has not painfully to turn his head 
round iu order to look at you. Everybody involuntarily 
looks at the iierson speaking. If you make thi.s act a 


wearisome one on the part of the patient, you are doing 
him harm. So also if by continuing to stand you make 
him continuously raise his eyes to see you. Be as mo¬ 
tionless as possible, and never gesticulate in speaking to 
the sick. 

“Never make a patient repeat a mes.sage or request, 
especially if it be some time after. Occupied patients are 
often accused of doing too much of their own business. 
They are instinctively right. How often you hear the 
person charged with the request of giving the message, 
or writing the letter, say half an hour afterwards to the 
patient, ‘Did you appoint twelve o’clock ?’ or ‘What did 
you say was the address?' or ask perhaps some much 
more agitating question, thus causing the patient the 
effort of memory, or, wor.se still, of decision all over 
again. It is really less exertion to him to write his let¬ 
ters himself. This is the almost universal experience of 
occupied invalids. 

“This brings us to a^othe^ caution. Never speak to 
an invalid from behind, nor from the door, nor from any 
distance from him, nor when ho is doing any thing. 
The official politeness of servants iu these things is so 
grateful toinvalid.s, that many prefer, without knowing 
why, having none but servants about them.” (p. 28.) 

We need not recommend the work; these details are 
the best advertisement. Who of us has not, occasionally 
at least, sickness to tend ? And even the most healthy 
may get valuable coumsel from Miss Nightingale's 
“Notes.” 

MEDICAL COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 

These are as yet peculiar to our country ; though in¬ 
stitutions for the instruction of women in Midwifery and 
Nursing are found throughout the world ; civilized and 
barbarian, Christian and pagan alike giving the care of 
woman in her hour of sorrow to her own sex, excepting 
the people of Groat Britain and the United States. 

The female Medical Colleges of our land will, we trust, 
before many more years are passed, restore the practice 
of Midwifery where it belongs (both by nature and reve¬ 
lation), to w'oman. Miss Nightingale’s success in her 
curative mission will have a mighty influence in awak¬ 
ening our Anglo-Saxon friends over the water to the 
necessity of medical instruction for the sex; hospitals 
are now preparing where women are to have more op¬ 
portunities of testing their talents for the healing art, 
and proving that they are capable of performing the du¬ 
ties, whieh, as physicians for women and children, 
devolve on them. 

The Female Medical Colleqe of Pennsylvania has 
been very successful. Wo take the following from its 
last circular:— 

“ The eleventh annual session of this institution will 
commence on Wednesday, the 17th of October, 1860, and 
continue five months. In issuing this Announcement, 
the Faculty congratulate the friends of the cause on a 
new and very important means of success. Through the 
active exertions of our Board of lady managers and the 
noble benevolence of liberal friends, a fund has been 
secured which insures the opening, at an early day, of a 
Hospital for Women. The College has, at present, ample 
means of imparting thorough scientific Instruction on the 
various branches of medicine, the lectures and demon¬ 
strations being aided by an excellent museum of Papier 
Blache Models, Drawings, Natural Preparations, Micro- 
scope.s, and other apparatus. The opening of a Hospital 
under the au.spices of the College will afford to students 
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faciliric.s not heretofore posse.s.sed for the acquisition of 
'pvucticdl knowledge, and the means of ohtaiuing that 
fainilhirity with disease and skill in its treatment, so 
necc.ssary to tho young physician. It will indeed mark 
an auspicious era in the history of our enterpri.so. Tho 
united facilities afforded by the College and Ho.spital 
will bo invaluable to ladies seeking a medical education, 
and will, W'o hope, meet tho wants of students, and leave 
but little further to be desired.” 

Two of the Taculty in this College are ladies ; and the 
friends of the institution are highly gratified with the 
result of tho enterprise. 

The New England Female Medical College is also 
flourishing. Three of tho Faculty are ladies. The pros¬ 
perity of the institution has been .steadily on the increase, 
and tho purcha.se of a College building and a Hospital 
for women and children, valued at $.'>0,000, places the 
institution on a permanent foundation. The educatinn 
of Nurses'for the sick is one of the objects of this College. 
Several generous bequests have been made, and scholar¬ 
ships instituted. Altogether tho friend-s of woman have 
much reason to bo grateful for the prosperity of this 
College. 

We may yet see an American woman emulating tho 
example of Florence Nightingale in her zeal and energy 
to ameliorate human sulierings. 

Thanksgiving— i/ifi nmo National Holiday. —Wo must 
advert once more to this grand object of nationalizing 
Thanksgiving Day, by adopting, as a permanent rule, 

^ the last Thursday in Noveruber in all the States. Last 
year, 1S50, thirty States and three Territories held Thank.s- 
giviug on tho same day—the last Thursday in Novem¬ 
ber. This year w'o hope that every State and Territory 
will bo included in tho list. Last year this Thanksgiving 
•was observed by tho American residents inPari.s, Berlin, 
and Berne; iu the la.st two cities the American minis¬ 
ters to Switzerland and Prussia took the leading part in 
the festivities. Thanksgiving was also held on board 
two of the American squadrons, that of tho Mediterra¬ 
nean and the African; and, moreover, several of the 
American missionary establishments in foreign lands 
have signified their willingness to sot apart the day 
named. 

This year tho last Thursday in November falls on the 
29th. If all tho States and Territories hold their Thanks¬ 
giving on that day, there will bo a complete moral and 
social reunion of the peopU of America iu 1860. Would 
not this be a good omen for tho perpetual political union 
of the States? May God grant us not only the omen, 
but the fulfilment is our dearest wish! 

Sewing Machine Clubs.— In country places these 
clubs might bo formed with much advantage, as few 
families need the entire aid of a good Sowing Machine.* 
Suppose ten families unite ; the cost of a good machine, 
without a case, which would bo an incumbrance iu re¬ 
moving from house to house, a box covering tho top is 
sufficient—would bo from $50 to $75, say six or seven dol¬ 
lars per family. For this sum each family would have 
the use of the machine during thirty-one working days 
of tho year, which would bo sutlicieut to do all the 
sewing needed. The time might bo .so divided as to give 
each family two and a half days per month. Should five 


* Wheeler & Wilson, 505 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


families unite, then double time for double cost of the 
machine would be insured. There are advantages be¬ 
sides the mere labor and time saved. A popular writer 
has well said of these Sewing Machines :— 

“Their general introduction would do more to difl’use 
knowledge of mechanical powers, than could be accom- 
pli.shed by any other possible method. Not only would 
wives and daughters become enlightened upon a subject 
now dark to them, but the boys under their charge, the 
men iu miniature, would have their curiosity aroused 
in contact with the finest and- most efiectivo species of 
machinery of modern times. Who has not observed the 
desire of children to see the inside of a watch or clock, 
tho mechanism of which is too delicate for exhibition? 
They are philiisophers in embryo, and the Sewing Ma¬ 
chine, combining as it does many of the mechanical 
powers, would be to them as a study, and in this respect 
only, of a value greater than that of pictures, statuary, 
etc., for tho cultivation of taste.” 

Subscribers TO the Pictorial Mount Vernon.— The 
following names have been received since our last re¬ 
port;— 

Mrs. Mary Chesnut, $12, Camden, S. C. 

L. E. Barney, $1, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mlss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Dat School for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish tho best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring tho French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. Au accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in tho family, and al.so 
' an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Win. II. A.sh- 
hurst. Esq., Louis A. Godoy, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D.D., Princeton, N. J. 

To OUR C 0 RRESPONDENT.S.—The following articles are 
accepted: “What the World Said”—“ Autumn Rain”— 
“To M. G.”—“ A Night of Terror”—“Crochet Work”— 
“A Story for Wives”—“Oh, where’s the spell, etc.”— 
“ A Memory of Godey’s Lady’s Book” (wo shall select 
a few jiassages from this)—“Tho Father’s Prejudice” 
(when we have room)—and “ Heaven.” 

Tlie following articles are declined: “Night”—“To 
a Youth”—“0 Earth is bright, etc.”—“Seeking Truth” 
—“ Song”—“Tho Groat Eastern”—“Tho Steam King”— 
“ .Tapau and our Guests”—“ A Trial”—“ Let me weep”— 
“ I saw her not”—“The last and tho bcst”—“ Voices” 
—“ Old Stories in a new dress”—“ Life” (the writer had 
better try again)—“The way I would not go”—“ Sleep¬ 
ing and Waking”—“ Night”—“ Harvest Home”—“ Mis¬ 
takes of the Press”—“My Mother’s Story”—“The Tor- 
nado”—“Home at Last”—“ A Hospitable Invitation”— 
“ Autumn”—“ A Mother’s Song” (wo have not room for 
the whole; the conclusion is tender, and will find a 
response in maternal hearts.) 

“ There! thou art nearer to my broast, 

My heart is close to thine ; 

Let all thy little troubles rest 
Upon this love of mine. 
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I would that I could always shield 
Thy soul from grief aud care ; 

But life its sorrows will not yield, 

Aud thou must have thy share. 

It may be that thou Tt bravely stand 
Before the coming blast, 

And hold, within a comiuering hand, 

A victor’s crown at last. 

But ah! along the path of years 
O’er which thy feet must tread. 

Thou’It find that joys are mixed with tears 
That hopeful eyes have shed. 

Then, when the way seems long mnd drear, 
Thou ’It want a place of rest; 

Ah, darling, if thy mother’s near. 

That place will be her breast! 

The silver moon points out the way 
The shining sun will take; 

Sleep, baby, sleep, w'hile yet you may ; 

Full soon thou ’It have to wake!” 


licaltj! ^cprtmnit. 

BY JNO. STAINBACK W’lLSOX, il. D. 


Pood for Young Children.— Milk is the only natural 
aud proper food for infants and young children ; Nature 
does not afford, nor can art supply, a substitute. As a 
general rule, the mother’s milk should be the only food 
of au infant until the teething is completed, or, in other 
words, until Nature' indicates her readiness, by the 
appearance of a full sot of teeth, to dispose of more solid 
nutriment. And let it not be supposed for a moment that 
milk is drink only, and not food ; for by reason of the 
butter, casein, aud other solid ingredients tliat enter into 
its composition, it, when in a natural condition, contains 
all the elements necessary to the growth and develop¬ 
ment of every part of the child ; it contains everything 
requisite for building up the nervous, muscular, aud 
every other tissue, and also earthy matters and salts to 
give solidity to the bones; and Nature, in her wise 
arrangements, has not neglected to furnish this highly 
compound nourishment with heat-generating materials 
for the purpose of warming the bodies of her tender 
cliarge, through the chemical changes that occur in the 
act of respiration. 

The mistaken notion that Nature does not understand 
her business, that the food furnished by her is not suffi¬ 
ciently nutritious, aud that we can improve on her 
handiwork, has been largely influential in originating 
aud in perpetuating the ruinous practice of stuffing 
young children with all kinds of vile compou nds of flour, 
meat, wine, etc., in the form of pap, panada, soup, gruel, 
and — what not? Under this absurd and unnatural 
process of feeding, the little unfortunate, whoso stomach 
is entirely incapacitated for such things, gets sick with 
a bowel complaint; has gripiugs, disturbed sleep, wa¬ 
tery discharges ; loses flesh, becomes jaundiced, and dies, 
a poor, pitiful, emaciated skeleton, notwithstanding—or 
rather because of—all the nourishing compounds with 
which it has been so diligently plied; and, alas! the 
evil is not traced to its proper source, but is laid on 
teething, worm.s, cold, ‘^thrush,” or the deluded mother, 
in her mistaken piety, consoles herself with the idea 
that it is a “mysterious dispensation of Providence,” for 


which she is in no way responsible, and to which she 
must submit with Christian ro.signation. And thus do 
the little innocents perish day after day and year after 
year, and thus are one-half or more of the children who 
come into the world every year removed that same year. 

It appears to us that reason and observation would 
convince every one that wo do not exaggerate on this 
point; and wo trust that many will be induced to aban¬ 
don the practice on which we have animadverted ; but 
wo fear that there are some who are so blinded by the 
prejudices of education, and by a false process of reason¬ 
ing, that they will still persist in their errors. Some 
will be ready to exclaim: “Why, the man is mad ; my 
mother fed mo on fat meat, and gave me whatever I 
wanted, aud I am alive aud well even to this day; and 
more thau this, I am the mother of children, and these 
have been raised after the same fashion, and they, too, 
are alive and hearty.” 

But, my dear madam, have you never known men to 
drink spirits and use tobacco all their lives, and yet, by 
virtue of a vigorous constitution, be able to resist for a 
long time the influence of these destructives, and live to 
an old age? And what does all this prove? Certainly 
not that alcohol and tobacco are not injurious. These 
cases only show that some constitutions can withstand 
destructive influences better than others, while there is 
every probability that those who long resist them would 
in their absence live to a very great age. In short, they 
only prove that some people are harder to kill than 
others. So of your children ; because your stuffing aud 
improper feeding do not kill them, it is no proof that 
such things are not wrong; aud though the children may 
have survived and gradually become accustomed to the 
unnatural excitement to which you have subjected them, 
we venture the assertion that in most cases Nature vio¬ 
lently rebelled against such a course, aud that she was 
conquered through great tribulation. 

In proof of this, we ask you to cast your minds back 
on the past, and to review those sad days and nights of 
weary watching, when you hung over the couch of 
little Johnnie, and Charlie, and Susie, when they had 
that “ dreadful bowel complaint,” or when they writhed 
iu convulsions, or .sunk in tlm deep stupor (^brain fever. 
And let me ask. Why all this? Are convulsions, and 
bowel cumjokiints, and brain fevers natural to children / 
must they have them as a matter of course? Surely 
not—and yet how few escape these diseases, or some 
others 1 

Those questions and answers lead us inevitably to the 
conclusion that the vast majority of the diseases of in¬ 
fancy are the result of mismanagement, and among the 
numerous errors that exist, improper feeding is perhaps 
of all others the most destructive. Of this more anon- 

Sleep of Infants—Opiates.— Infants require more 
sleep than older persons, because their tender frames 
could not bear without injury the various exciting in¬ 
fluences to w’hich they are necessarily subjected during 
the waking state ; and, besides this, while all the volun¬ 
tary organs rest in sleep. Nature is able to concentrate 
all her energies on the great internal nutritive processes, 
by which the grow'th of the body is hastened : for it is 
so arranged in the wise economy which regulates the 
human system that the vital organs of repair and nutri¬ 
tion are more active when all the other organs repose in 
sleep. It being true, then, that young children need a 
great deal of sleep, it follows that restlessness and wake¬ 
fulness are injurious, and they are indications that there 
is something wrong. The difliculty in these cases can 
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generally be ti-aced to improper feeding, tight clothing, 
excessive warmth, or confined air. Most of these sub¬ 
jects have been already noticed, but some of them may 
again engage our attention. 

When a child is restless and sleepless, it is a too copi- 
mon practice to resort to opiates instead of inviting 
sleep by attention to those external surroundings, those 
hngknic agents which may generally be made effoctual, 
and which are natural, liealthfal, and far safer than any 
stupefying drug. These may be admissible in some rare 
cases of disease, when administered by the advice of a 
very prudent physician, but we say without hesitation 
that such means should never be resorted to without 
such advice. And yet how common is it at the first ap¬ 
pearance of restlessness to fly at once to paregoiic, 
Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey’s Cordial, soothing syrups, 
and the thousand and one child-slaughtering compounds 
that may be found in almost every household ! And, as 
incredible as it may appear, the administration of these 
dangerous articles is sometimes committed to an ignorant 
and careless nurse, who is but too ready to deal them 
out freely in order to prevent her own repose from being 
disturbed. And we have even heard of mothers who, in 
their desire to attend some place of amusement, have 
been so thoughtless, or so heartless, as to give a large 
dose of laudanum or some other potent narcotic to their 
babes, in order that they might sleep while these mo¬ 
thers were absent! 

Surely such people as these, and all who resort to 
opiates on every trivial occasion, know not what they 
do; for we cannot Believe that any mother who is 
properly informed would pursue such a murderous 
course. No ! mothers could not, would not thus act if 
they knew the dangers attending the administration of 
opiates to children; if they knew how exceedingly sus¬ 
ceptible are the brains of children to snch impressions; 
if they knew that those brains are naturally prone to 
infhimraation and congestion ; that opiates, in all forms, 
increase this state of things, that the smallest dose will 
sometimes produce a fatal depression, and that the fre¬ 
quent use of such agents will inevitably result in a state 
of chronic or habitual engorgement of the vessels of the 
brain, that will, from the slightest cause, give rise to 
fatal convulsions, dropsy of the brain, or some more 
obscure but no loss fatal disease. Yet all this is true, 
and more ; for opiates spend their force on the brain and 
nervous system, which may well be considered as the 
main-spring and fountain of life, the great regulators of 
the whole vital machinery ; and, therefore, it is just as 
impossible for the human machine to perform its func¬ 
tions properly when under the depressing influence of 
any kind of narcotic as it is for a watch or a clock to 
run properly when the main-spring is deranged in its 
action. 

By the habitual use of opiates, the stomach is de¬ 
ranged, and thus all healthful supplies are cut off; from 
the same cause, the action of the licart is interfered with, 
and thus the blood is not pi*operly distributed to the 
system; the breathing is also rendered slow and la¬ 
borious, and thus the poisoned and sluggish stream of 
blood is not properly purified and vitalized in the lungs ; 
and, as a consequence of all this, the poor overdosed 
and narcotized infant wastes in flesh, pales in color, 
Becomes bloated and dropsical, or shrinks to skin and 
bones, and thus does the unfortunate victim of folly 
sink to the tomb under a multiplied train of nameless 
disorders, if it is not cut off earlier by some acute disease. 

Columbus, Ga. 


fittnirii Botins. 


Book.s by Mail.—Noav that the postage on printed 
matter is sq low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From E. IT. Butler. & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE SELECT ACADEMIC SPEAKER; Containing a 
large Number of New and Ajyi^ropriaie Pieces, for Prose 
Declamation, Poetical Recitation, and Dramatic Read¬ 
ings. Carefully selected from the best Authors, Ameri¬ 
can, English, and Continental. Arranged in a Rhetorical 
Order, and adapted to the wants of Cla.sses in Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. By Henry Coppee, A. M., Pro¬ 
fessor of English Literature in the University of I’eun- 
sylvania, author of “Elements of Logic,” “ Elements of 
Rhetoric,” etc. etc. This is a most carefully prepared 
work, which is in every way suited to meet the wants 
of the student; and, aside from this purpose for which 
it i.s intended, it is valuable as a collection of some of the 
most chaste and beautiful prose and poetical productions 
in the English language, which will not prove unaccept¬ 
able to persons of refined taste. 

From A. JI. Spangler, Philadelphia:— 

BOTH SIDES OF THE GRAPE QUESTION. Com- 
jjvising I. A 71 Essay on the Culture of the Native and Ex¬ 
otic Grape. By William Saunders, of Germantown, Pa. 
II. Physiogr(Lphy in its Applic(.dion to Grape Culture. 
By F. J. Cope, of Groensburg, Pa. III. A Gontrilndion 
to the Classification of the Species and Varieties of the 
Grape Vine, with Hints on Culture. By J. !M. McMinn, 
of Williamsport, Pa. America seems destined to become 
a vine-growing and wine-producing country ; hence, 
any work which relates to this subject will not be re¬ 
ceived amiss by the planters and farmers of the South 
and West. The book before us is a small one of nearly 
a hundred pages, but the subject seems Avell discussed ; 
and there are several illustrations, which add to its 
value. Price 2-5 cents. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE THREE CLERKS: A Novel. By Anthony Trol¬ 
lope, author of “ The We.st Indies and the Spanish Main,” 
“ Doctor Thorne,” “The Bertrams,” “ Castle Richmond,” 
etc. Mr. Trollope is so well known as a lively and in¬ 
teresting writer, that avo can well afford to spare all 
detail in speaking of this novel, Avhile announcing it as 
coming from hi.s pen. Price $1 00. 

CASTLE RICHMOND; A Novel. By Anthony Trol¬ 
lope, author of “Dr. Thorne,” “The Bertrams,” “The 
Three Clerks,” etc, The scone of this story is laid in the 
southern part of Ireland, during the time of the great 
famine. It is an excellent picture of life and character. 
Price $1 00. 

RIGHT AT LAST, and other Tales. By Mrs. Ga.skell, 
author of “Mary Barton,” “North and South,” “My 
Lady LudloAV,” “Cranford,” etc. etc. These are a col¬ 
lection of tales by that excellent Avritei’, Mrs. Gaskoll, 
which have appeared at various dates in “Hou-sohold 
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Words” and “All the Tear Round.” The contents of 
the book are : “Right at Last,” “Tlie Manchester Mar¬ 
riage,” “Lois the Witch,” and “The Crooked Branch.” 
Price 75 cents. 

LOVEL THE WIDOWER: A Novel. By W. M. Thack- 
aray, author of “Vanity Fair,” “Pcudennis,” “The 
Newcomcs,” “The Virginians,” etc. etc. With illustra¬ 
tions. This story is written in the author’s character¬ 
istic humorous vein, and its publishers have issued it 
in a form and at a rate which will place it within the 
reach of all. Price 25 cents. 

NATURAL HISTORY. For the Use of Sc'hools and 
Families. By Worthington Hooker, M. D., Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College, 
author of “ Human Physiology,” “Child’s Book of Na¬ 
ture,” etc. etc. Illustrated by nearly three hundred 
engravings. This book outers into the subject of Zool- 
ogy. Ornithology, and Entomology with sufficient ex¬ 
plications for tlio use of students or the common inquirer 
after this kind of knowledge. It contains numerous flue 
illustrations of the animals, birds, and insects of w^hich 
it treats. Price $1 00. • 

CICERO ON ORATORY AND ORATORS. Translated 
or Edited by J. S. Watson. For classical scholars this 
will prove a most acceptable work. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a new translation, as Barnes’s translation has 
been taken as the ground-work; but much has been 
rewritten, and the wMiolo carefully corrected. The bind¬ 
ing is neat and plain, and what it should be for a book, 
W’hich is destined for use rather than ornament. Price 
75 cents. 

EURIPIDES. Ex Recensione Frederici A. Paley. Ac- 
cessit Verborum et Nominum Index. Vol. I. A work 
prepared expre.ssly for students’ use, belonging to Har¬ 
per’s Library of Greek and Latin Texts. 

From D. Appletox & Co., Now York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Everett. 
These papers, numbering flfty-threo in all, were w'ritten 
for the Nxio York Ledger^ and the sum of $10,000, which 
was paid fo'r them, contributed to the Mount Vernon 
Fund. The subjects are various, and are treated in a 
most masterly manner. That their author is now a can¬ 
didate for tho Vice Presidency will augment the interest 
tlxat attaches itself to them. Price $1 2.'). 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 
Henry Lewes, author of “Sea-side Studies,” “Life of 
Gootho,” etc. In two volumes. Vol. II. We have al¬ 
ready, in tho February number of tho Lady's Book, 
spoken highly of the first volume of this work, and 
whatever wo said in regard to that, can, with eiiual 
propriety, be applied to this, the second and last volume. 
Tho .subjects included in tho several chapters are “Feel¬ 
ing and Thinking,” “ Tiro Mind and the Brain,” “Our 
Senses and Sensations,” “Sleep and Dreams,” etc., all 
of which are treated of at length in a clear and compre¬ 
hensive style. Price $1 2,'). 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knoidedge for the People. On the Basis of 
the latest Edition of the Gorman Convcr.sations Lovicon. 
Illustrated by wood engravings and maps. Parts 14, 
15, and 16. We again announce tho continued appear¬ 
ance of the parts of this Encyclopredia. They are issued 
monthly, and tho whole work will be completed in about 
eighty parts. Price 15 cents per part. 

APPLETON’S COMPANION HAND-BOOK OF 
TRAVEL ; Containing a full Description of the Principal 


Cities, Toions, and Places of Interest, together 2 viih Hotels 
and Routes of Travel through the United States and the 
Canadas. With colored maps. Edited by T. Addison 
Richards. The business man will find the information 
which this book contains very useful to him ; vvhile to 
the pleasure-seeker tho book is almost indispensable, 
pointing out, as it does, all the places and objects of in¬ 
terest throughout tho country, many of which might, 
without its aid, bo overlooked. Nor are its maps of tho 
least importance, as all the routes of travel are accurately 
laid down in them. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents, 

APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY AND 
STEAM NA\IGATION GUIDE; Containing the Time 
Tables, Stations. Distances, and Connections upon all the 
Railways throughout the United States and the Canadas; 
also, seventy-live Railway maps, delineating the prin¬ 
cipal Routes East, West, North, and South ; together 
with an Account of the Principal Towms, Villages, and 
Cities through which the Trains pass; Railways and 
their Progress ; New Inventions; Anecdotes and Inci¬ 
dents of Travel, etc. Collected, compiled, and arranged 
exclusively for this publication. By G. F. Thomas, 
Editor and General Travelling Agent; Compiler of Mid¬ 
dleton, Wallace & Co.’s United States Railway Map, and 
E. Mendenhall & Co.’s Sectional and Railway Map of 
Ohio. This valuable publication for July is before us. 
It is published semi-monthly, under the supervision of 
tho railway companies ; therefore every change in time, 
etc., is noted as soon as made, and its statements can be 
relied upon ns correct. What “Bradshaw”is in England, 
this “Guide” is in America. Price 25cents per number. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, and W. S. & A. Martien, Philadelphia 
LUCILE. By Owen Meredith, author of “The Wan¬ 
derer,” “ Clytomnestra,” etc. This is a pleasing poem, 
by a person who is already not unknown to the public. 
Tho plot is developed in part by dramatic repre.senta- 
tion, and in jiart by simple narration. The volume is a 
duodecimo, neatly bound in blue aud gold. Price 75 
cents. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By the 
late Charlo.s Robert Leslie, R. A. Edited, with a Prefa¬ 
tory Essay on Leslie as an Artist, and Selections from 
his Correspoudouco. By Tom Taylor, Esq., editor of the 
“Autobiography of Ilaydon.” With portrait. Leslie, 
though born in London, was of American parentage, aud 
was himself, in fact, an American, having removed to 
this country at an early age. His career as an artist was 
a brilliant one, and though he is now no more, the pro¬ 
ductions of his genius still exist, and call for praise. 
His numerous friends and admirers w’ill peru.se w-ith 
pleasure this autobiographical sketch of his life, and the 
accompanying documents added by theeditor, disclosing 
facta which Leslie him.self omitted through the modesty 
of his character. Price $1 25. 

THE SAND-HILLS OP .JUTLAND. By Hans Chris¬ 
tian Anderson, author of the “ Improvisatorc,” etc. A 
story, the opening of who.so plot is laid in Spain, but 
which is pre.sently transferred to Denmark. It is written 
with vigor, and there is a freshness about it, as the 
romance of that country is not yet exhau.sted, in tho 
English tongue, by the novelist. Price 75 cents. 

TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND MISSIONARY LA¬ 
BORS, during an Eighteen Years' Residence in Eastern 
Africa; together with Journeys to Jagga, U.sambara, 
Ukambani, Shoa, Abessinia, and Khartum; aud a Coast- 
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ing Voyage from Nombaz to Cape Delgado. By the Rev. 
Dr, J. Lewis Krapf, Secretary of tlie Cliristona Institute 
at Basel, and late Missionary in tho service of the Church 
iilissionary Society in Eastern and Equatorial Africa, etc. 
With an Appendix respecting the Snow-capped Moun¬ 
tains of Eastern Africa; tho Sources of the Nile; the 
Languages and Literature of Ahossinia and Eastern Af¬ 
rica, etc. And a Concise Account of Geographical Re¬ 
searches in Eastern Africa up to the Discovery of the 
Uyonyesi by Dr. Livingstone, in September last. By E. 
J. Ravenstoin, F. R. G. S. Tho full title of this work 
renders further explanation unnecessary. There is no 
attempt at lively do.= 5 cription, but the narrative is plain 
and straightforward, and will not lack readers. Tho 
book contains a map of tho countries described. Price 
$1 2.5. 

FRESH HEARTS THAT FAILED THREE THOUSAND 
YEARS AGO ; loith Other Thinys. By the author of 
“ The Now Priest in Conception Bay.” Those who read 
‘‘The Now Priest in Conception Bay” have not yet for¬ 
gotten that charming tale, and tho spirit, originality, 
and delicate poetical stylo which characterized it. Mr. 
Lowell, its author, has just publislied a volume of poems 
with the title which wo have given above, which will 
be read with equal interest by all lovers of poetry. 
Price 75 cents. 

TOJI BROWN AT OXFORD : A Sequel to School Days 
at Rugby. By Thomas Hughes, author of ‘‘School Days 
at Rugby,” ‘‘Scouring of the White Horse,” etc. Pa t 
YII. This story is progressing towards completion with 
unabated interest. Price 12 cents per number. 

THE TRAVELLER’S DREAM ; and other Poems. By 
Silas Wood Hazeltine. Our thanks are duo tho author 
of these poems for a copy of his work. Though this is 
a first appearance before the public in book form, many 
of the poem.s contained hero have already appeared in 
various periodicals. Mr. Hazeltine is not entirely un¬ 
known to tho readers of the Lady’s Book, two of tho 
pieces here published—“My Fortune’’ and “Stanzas”— 
having been printed originally in this magazine. Though 
comparatively early productions, they are really meri¬ 
torious, and promise much for tho future of their writer. 
The book can only bo obtained by addressing tho author, 
S. W. Hazeltine, Simonsvillo, Vt. Price, postage paid, 
62 cents. 

From James Munuoe & Co., Boston and Cambridge, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadel])hia:— 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL LAW. Detiigned as an Aid in I'eaching, and 
in lUHtorical Studies. By Theodore D. Woolsoy, Presi¬ 
dent of Yale College. This book is intended to supply a 
practical want, by providing tho student M’ith a work 
which shall not be too cumbrous in size, or too exten¬ 
sive in its treatment of the subject, for a text-liook. It 
is not written for lawyers ; consequently tho plan pur¬ 
sued in its prepai’ation difl’ors somewhat from that of 
most books of the kind. 

MID-DAY THOUGHTS FOR THE WEARY. These 
are texts from the Bible, accompanied by appropriate 
passages from religious writers, collected in a small 
volume, of a convenient size for constant uso. Price 38 
cents. 

From Kelly, Hedian, & Pict, Baltimore, through 
Downing & Daly, Philadelphia:— 

“THE HIDDEN GERM.’ A Drama in Two Acts. 
Composed for the College Jubilee of St. Cuthbort’s Ushau, 


1S5S. By II. E, Cardinal Wiseman. This drama, writ¬ 
ten by a distinguished Catholic divine, will commend 
itself particularly to our Catholic friends. The founda¬ 
tion of tho drama is tho history of St. Alexius, who, by 
Divine command, resigned wealth and station to take 
upon himself a life of penury and trial. Tho publishers 
have issued it in a very neat style of binding, and tho 
frontispiece is a steel engraving of the reverend author. 

From Anson D. F. Randolph, New York:— 

FOOD FOR BABES: or, Artificial Human Milk, and 
the Manner of Prcimring it and Administering it to 
Young Children. By Wm. Henry Cummiug, M. D. Every 
mother, who has not already informed herself on this 
important subject, will find this little work very useful 
to her. It gives explicit directions for infants’ food, 
when mothers arc not able to nurse them themselves, 
and, besides, corrects erroneous opinions now generally 
held concerning nursing, etc. 

From E. D. Lono & Co., Now York, through Peter¬ 
son & Buotiieus, Philadelphia:— 

ROYALISTS AND REPUBLICANS: or, The Compan¬ 
ions of Jehu. By Alexandre Dumas. Price 50 cents. 

THE GUILLOTINE: or, The Death of Morgan. By 
Alexandre Dumas. Price 50 cents. 

IiIARGARET, Marchioness of Miniver. By Lady Clara 
Cavendish, author of “Tho Woman of tho World,” 
“ The Fallen Star,” “ The Divorce,” etc. Price 50 cents. 

THE DIVORCE. A Tale of Fashionable Life. By Lady 
Clara Cavendish, author of “ The Woman of the World,” 
“Lisa, or tho Mesmerist’s Victim,” “Margaret, March¬ 
ioness of Miniver,” etc. Price 50 cents. 

THE FALLEN STAR. By Lady Clara Cavendish, au¬ 
thor of “The Woman of the World,” “Tho Divorce,” 
etc. Price 50 cents. 

THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. By Lady Clara 
Cavendish, author of “ Lisa, or tho Mesmerist’s Victim,” 
etc. Price 50 cents. 

LISA: or, The Mesmerist's Victim. By Lady Clara 
Cavendish, author of “The Fallen Star,” etc. Price 50 
cents. 

From Edwards & Lincoln, Boston, through Smith, 
English, & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE l’’EAR OF GRACE: A History of the Revival in 
Ireland, 1859. By tho Rev. William Gibson, Professor 
of Christian Ethics in Queen’s College, Belfast, etc. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Baron Stow, D. D. A work of 
great interest for American Christians ; it must bo popu¬ 
lar with all who attend daily prayer meetings, as it is 
both record and ])roof of tho mighty power of the prayer 
of faith. Tho book is written with sound judgment, 
good ability, and devout belief. There is no olfort to 
“ set off” tho story of this wonderful revival, but a plain, 
unvarnished statement of facts, as reported by credible 
witnesses. Wo think few can fail of being deeply in¬ 
terested in tho work. 

MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. By A. C. Thomp¬ 
son, author of “Tho Better Land,” etc. This is tho 
account of a visit to the cities named in the Apocalypse 
of St. John. Tho author has skilfully arranged to mako 
bis knowledge of tho present condition of those Seven 
Cities, seats of the ‘ Seven Churches of Asia,” add much 
to tho interest which tho general reader will feel in the 
subject. Those who cherish “the faith once delivered 
to tho saints” will find this exceedingly Z4JeWj!>>rint«niook 
a real treasure of love and sound teaching. 
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NEW JUVENILES. 

ARTnUR AND MARION'S SUNDAYS lare pretty littlo 
volumes published by tlie I^iiotkstant Episcopal Sux- 
UAY-SciiooL Union, iiud written by the sister.s Mrs. 
Bradley and Miss Neeley, already known as the authors 
of “Bread upon the Waters” and “Ellsie Randolph,” 
with otlier kindred stories for children and young’ peo¬ 
ple. “ Arthur,” by Mrs. Bradley, is a collection of tales 
and ballads that approach Mary llowitt by their grace 
and naturalness, while a pure religion 06 - well as moral¬ 
ity di.stinguishos them from the elder favorite of the 
children. “ Marion’s Sundays,” by Miss Neely, is a se¬ 
ries of illustrations of the Ten Commandments, woven 
together in a single story. Its teachings are simple, 
clear, and withal attractive. Only mothers and teachers 
know the great worth of such aids to Sunday instruction. 

ASH WEDNESDAY IN THE NURSERY, and MISS 
LAURA’S WEDDING-DAY are by tho author of a nice 
Christmas book, “Philip and Arthur.” This writer’s 
stylo is extremely natural and sparkling. We know of 
no books that have more vividness of narrative, com¬ 
bined with the best teachings. 

THE TOLL-GATE is a good littlo story, illustrating 
God’s guidance in every event of our lives. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S MIRROR, by ALOE, wo would 
most cordially recommend “to all who profess and call 
themselves Christians” of whatever denomination. Wo 
are always sure of being repaid when wo open a book 
with those well known initials upon tho title-page ; but 
in this instance the lessons are deeper and more earnest 
than any the author has ever before penned. No ono 
who reads it with a pure hope of improvement could fail 
to learn something “to their soul’s health.” Strictly 
speaking, it could not bo called a juvenile; toachors, 
mothers, elder brothers, and sisters may find themselves 
rellocted in this truthful mirror, and learn from it how 
to correct the blemishes hitherto unsuspected. Wo are 
earnest in our commendation of it, because Ave have our¬ 
selves experienced its value. 

THE LJFE OF JEREMY TAYLOR, Bi.shop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromoro. By G. L. Duyckinck. Tho 
brothers Duyckinck have made many valuable addi¬ 
tions to a pure and healthful literature, and not tho least 
among them stand tho short but elegant biographies by 
the younger, published by the Episcopal Sunday-School 
Union. We have already noticed “Herbert,’’and “Kerr,” 
and the life of tho author of “ Holy Living and Dying 
that widely known religious classic, the familiar guest 
of every pious homo, could not have had a happier expo¬ 
sition. The incidents of a career checkered by great 
prosperity and great misfortunes, are ciillated with care 
and skill, tho character of this zealous advocate for truth 
happily reproduced, and in many passages which we 
long to transfer to our pages, especially in tho closing 
chapter, Mr. Duyckinck’s ever elegant and pure stylo 
ha.s risen to the fervor and richness of that upon which 
ho dwells. 




“Tnn Gleaners” —for September. This is a month 
that publishers, in general, do not seem to care much 
about. “Oh,” they say, “ it is ono of tho summer 
months ; everybody is out of town, and none but regular 
sub.scribers see the work.” But wo have taken especial 
pains Avith this mouth’s number in the first place, by 


giving ono of the most superb plates ever publi.shed 
any Avhere, in magazine or in an annual. “The Glean¬ 
ers,” Avo unhesitatingly say, is the prettiest plate ever 
published. Wo know Avliat avo say, and Ave invite criti¬ 
cism. And Ave have also taken occasion, in this most 
neglected month, to commence a ucaa' era in the 

FASlirON-PLATE DEPARTMENT. 

Look at the plate in this number, and .say AA^iether you 
have ever seen as pretty a one. This is a ucav style en¬ 
tirely, engraved, printed, and colored by a process pecu¬ 
liar to the Lady’s Book ; and such Avill be our future 
plates, and Ave challenge competition. Wo avail our¬ 
selves of everything that is neAV, and this, our present 
fashion, is an evidence of it, and all our succeeding ones 
Avill be in this style; excepting, perhap.s, Ave may, on 
one or two occasiou.s, improve even on them. We ask 
the ladies to examine this fashion. They are the best 
judges, and upon their verdict avo rely. The Lady's 
Book Avill be ahead in everything that is new and 
beautiful. 

Clubs for ISGl.—Would it not bo as well for those 
Avho intend to make up clubs to commence at once look¬ 
ing around, and engaging their subscribers ? Next year 
Avill be a great year for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Swimming. —That article upon SAvimmiug that avo pub¬ 
lished in June has been much commended. We are 
Avilling to publish ono on Skating, if anybody Avill send 
it to us. 

Boardman, Gray, & Co.—The success of the pianos of 
this firm is not confined to this country. They are now 
preparing ono of their grand pianos for Persia It goes 
out this mouth Avith the missionaries from Boston. It 
Avill bo boxed so as to be carried on horse or camel’s back 
700 miles over the mountains. This is fame, indeed. 

A FRIEND of ours wishos to obtain a permanent situa¬ 
tion as a teacher of languages (ancient and modern) in 
some first-class Young Ladies’ Seminary, in a healthy 
part of tho South or West. Ho is a foreigner by birth, 
middle-aged, married, has an experience of eighteen 
years in teaching young ladies, and can give the very 
best of references as to character and abilities. Answers 
to be directed *' Teacher,” oflico of Lady’s Book. 

We avill not undertake to return MSS. unless stamps 
are sent at tho time. We cannot have our time so taken 
up, hunting up MSS., many of Avhich are not applied 
for until several mouths have elapsed from the time of 
sending. 

What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not tho fashion editre.ss. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
Avomou and children, joAVolry, cap.s, bonucts, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawLs, bead- 
Avork, materials for Avax and paper flowers, embioidery, 
collars, capes, Avorsteds, Shetland avooI, iiifaut.s’ Avard- 
robos or patterns for tho same, stamped collars, oru6 
balls, canvas for working, etc, etc. 

Dr. Wilson’s “ Home Book of Health” we can furnish 
at $1 2.3, and pay the postage. 
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PLEASURE JAUNT OVER THE BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 

Through the courtesy of the officers of the Baltimore, 
Wilmiugtou, ami Philadelphia Railroad Company, and 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, we en¬ 
joyed, in company with other invited guests, a railroad 
lanihle, which, for completeness of arrangement in 
regard to comfort, could not be excelled. 

Leaving Philadelphia at noon on Monday, the city of 
Baltimore was reached at 4 P. M. Soon after, we made 
the western connection, at which point were waiting 
private cars, neatly divided into parlor, dining-room, 
and sleeping apartments. The train soon sped on its 
rapid way. Almost on leaving Baltimore the railroad 
dips into mountain scenery, and follows the Patapsco 
River, whose banks are dotted here and there with ex¬ 
tensive flouring and cotton mills, and whose valley is 
more thoroughly cultivated than almost any other por¬ 
tion of the State. Slipping by Fredonia Junction, forty- 
eight miles from Baltimore, the Catoctin station comes 
into view, and we near the romantic “Point of Rocks,” 
a gigantic Druidic-looking pulpit of solid rock, which 
juts out from the mountain side, and overhang.s the 
railway track. Harper’s Ferry was reached by night¬ 
fall, and here the excursion party stopped for rest. The 
moon lit up the scene of enchantment; the interest in 
the far-famed surroundings of this historic point was 
strangely intensified. It was not difficult to appreciate 
the force of Jefferson’s remark that “the passage of the 
Potomac through the Blue Ridge was one of the most 
stupendous scenes in nature, and well worthy of a 
voyage across the Atlantic to witness.” The town lies 
around the base of a hill, exactly at the confluence of 
the Shenandoah (“ Daughter of the Stars” in the signifi¬ 
cant vernacular of the Indian tribes) and of the Potomac, 
where the united stream breaks through the mountain 
barriers of the Blue Ridge. 

The National Armory and grounds, the rural cemetery 
perched on the summit of the high ground overlooking 
the town, and Jefferson’s Rock are the principal points 
of interest, and are familiar to all travellers who have 
ever touched here. The bridge which crosses the Poto¬ 
mac is a handsome wooden structure of some seven 
spans, bifurcating near the western bank into two sec¬ 
tions, one to carry forward the main stem of the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio, and the other for the accommodation of 
the Winchester Railroad. The point of bilurcation was 
selected by John Brown and his men as the proper place 
to arrest the trains, and a better military point could 
not have been devised. The buildings adjacent to the 
railway station are riddled with balls; the bullet holes 
being plainly visible still. The bridge bears the marks 
of the blood of Thomson, one of the insurgents, whose 
life was first protected by a daughter of one of the citi¬ 
zens, but was finally sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
people. 

The next place of interest reached was Martin.<»burg, 
the county seat of Berkley County, on the Tuscarora 
Creek. Here the Company have extemsive repair shops, 
this being the end of the first division of the road. In 
addition to the present accommodations, the Company 
are now erecting a large circular engine house, intended 
to contain twenty stalls for locomotives. The founda¬ 
tion walls of this immense amphitheatre measure one 
hundred and seventy feet in diameter, are four foot in 
tliickness, and capable of sustaining almost any con¬ 
ceivable weight that may be put upon them. The 
scenery beyond Martinsburg is particularly striking, tlie 
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“North Mountain,” on the Maryland side, casting its 
huge shadows, like a mighty giant, over the waters of 
the Potomac. Crossing the Great Cacapon River, the 
road pierces a mountain spur by means of the Doe Gully 
Tunnel, twelve hundred feet in length. The Lesser 
Cacapon, the southern branch of the Potomac, and Pat¬ 
terson’s Creek are crossed, and in the approivch to 
Cumberland the Knobly Hills are first seen, a long 
mountain group of regular peaks covered to the tops 
with verdure, and resembling a series of exaggerated 
Indian mounds. The Potomac, at Cumberland, makes 
a deep b( nd, and the railroad, in following its course, 
sweeps around almost tlie entire extent of the town, 
passing within a few feet of the site of old “Fort Cum¬ 
berland,” now more peacefully possessed by a modern 
Protestant church, built of handsome cut stone. Wills’ 
Mountain and Wills’ Creek, both of historic memory 
as connected with General Washington, meet the eye 
as the traiu passes through and beyond Cumberbind. 
Another parting view of the Knobly Hills is again 
caught, and the traveller soon gazes upon the wonderful 
panorama of the Alleghany region. 

At Piedmont, 206 miles from Baltimore, the second 
division of the road terminates, and at this point are 
extensive machine shops belonging to the Company. 
From this station westward, the ascent of the mountain 
range begins in good earnest, the upward grade coii- 
tinuiug seventeen miles at a proportionate rise of one 
hundred and sixteen feet to the mile. The sublimity 
of this upward flight truly baflios all description, the 
soul itself feeling awed into mute amazement at the 
grand and weird elements of the wild and wonderful. 
The “ Savage Mountain, w’ith its gloomy masses of 
foliage, towers upon the right; the eastern slopes of 
“Meadow Mountain” rise in gentler impressivene.ss on 
the east; whilst the Savage River, with its fringe of 
silvery light, is seen winding away in the distance, 
like the memory of a meteor over a dark sky. We 
finally reach, by dint of climbing, Altamont, 2700 fijct 
above the Atlantic level, a point where the brooks, 
gushing from the mountain side, part company, and 
send half their waters to the Atlantic, and half to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Passing further on, we come to Oak¬ 
land (232 miles from Baltimore), situate on the Alle¬ 
ghany plateau of table laud. Trout and venison are 
the essential food of the inhabitants of this rural retp*?at, 
and our company did full justice to the excellent quali¬ 
ties of both. The temperature is often here 50 degrees 
at midsummer, and the fact seemed credible enough from 
noting that the trees had barely commenced to put ou 
their spring livery. 

Beyond Oakland, still greater marvels are iii store for 
the western-bound traveller. At Cra nberry Summit the 
first glimpse is obtained of the “Western World,” as 
the descent is made from the Alleghany heights toward 
the region of the Ohio and its tributaries. The descent 
is made rapidly, through tremendous excavations, two 
tunnels, and several viaducts, until the Cheat River, 
with its dark waters, is reached, the road following the 
tortuous windings of the stream at a high elevation 
above its surface, at times seeming almost suspended in 
mid-air, so precipitately frowning on the high embank¬ 
ments which sustain it. At Tray Run, one of the tri¬ 
butaries which pitch down from a mountain gorge 
into the Cheat River, a viaduct is thrown, which may 
be regarded as the very acme of railroad engineering. 
The length of the viaduct is six hundred feet, the base 
work being of solid masonry, seventy feet in height, oa 
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t)]) of which is heavy iron trestle work, eighty feet in 
hoiglit, making the total altitude to the road-bed one 
hundred and fifty feet. The miracle seems to be how 
tlie mind of man could over conceive such gigantic 
works, much less execute them. 

lioyond this point, we pass through the Kingwood 
tuuuol, 4137 feet in length, and walled with solid ma- 
soni y throughout. It occupied the incessant labor, night 
and day, of a thousand men, for over three years and 
a half. A few miles beyond is Grafton, the end of tbo 
third division of the roa.d, and the point where the 
branch to Parkersburg diverges. The Tygart valley 
rivw’ region is next entered, the scenery partaking less 
of sublimity, though richer in the olomeuts of quiet 
beauty. 

The Valley Falls is a strikingly picturesque point, 
the water here pouring down in broad masses over 
several successive rocky lodges, making a descent of 
from seventy to one hundred feet. Not far from this 
point, Tygart River and the West Fork unite to form the 
Mouongahela, which, a (luarter of a mile below the 
junction, is spanned by an iron viaduct, 615 feet long, 
the largest iron bridge in America, and due to the en¬ 
gineering skill of Mr. Albert Fink. There are three 
spans of 205 feet each, supported on immense piers of 
cut stone masonry, wide enough for a double roadway, 
the total cost of the structure reaching over $.300,000. 
At Fairmouut a suspension bridge of 500 feet in length 
crosses the river. It was the work of the celebrated 
Charles Ellet, the constructor of the Wheeling and 
Niagara suspension bridges. Beyond this we roach the 
Board Tree Tunnel, the completion of the work, which 
is 2400 feet long, dispensing with the dangerous Ys, 
which were previously used to cross the mountain sum¬ 
mit. Two more tunnels are passed, the Ohio stretches 
far before the eye, and the city of Wheeling, with its 
smoky atmosphere, is finally attained, the point of 
destination, and the western terminus of the main stem 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

In Uiis notice, which wo have extended much further 
than wo had intended, wo have barely hinted at the 
most prominent themes of interest. To appreciate the 
road fully it must bo seen. The pleasure of our trip 
was much enhanced by the admirable arrangements of 
the officers of the Company. To the President, John W. 
GaiTOtt, Esq., and to his assistants, Wm. Prescott Smith, 
E.sq., Master of Transportation; John L. Wilson, Esq., 
Master of Road ; B. L. Jacobs, Esq., Supervisor of Trains, 
especial acknowledgments are due. They left nothing 
undone to make the jaunt full of the most pleasant 
memories. 

As a pleasure jaunt, we recommend all to go over this 
road. The courtesy of Wm. Prescott Smith, Esq. we 
can never forget. 

The New Census and the Fair Dissenter. 

“ Rude querist! my feelings your question enrages, 

To ask a young woman like mo what her age is! 
Thirty-five, sir, it may be about that or loss!” 

“ And what the religion, ma’am, which you profess?” 

'‘Sir, I shall not on any persuasion decide 

Till I know what is his who will make me a bride.” 

Shreveport Female Institute, by Mrs. M. B. Hay.— 
This Institute, undertho superintendence of the talented 
lady who conducts it, we understand is very prosperous. 
She is assisted in the various branches by the Rev. Jos. 
Hay and the Rev. A. L. Hay. 


.T E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. New pictures coustantly 
being published. 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, etc.; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
etc., without extra charge. There are no other publisli- 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures be made 
to so fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per¬ 
fect as these. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit¬ 
able, and disgust people of taste with these beautiful arts. 

Size of Plate, 
beside margin. Price. 
On the Prairie, very fine . . . 19 by 27 $2 00 

Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot 

Boy.16 “ 22 60 

The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 

Dow.16 “ 22 60 

The Rector’s Ward . . . , 19 “ 25 1 00 

The Marriage of John Alden, in the 

“ Courtship of Miles Staiidish,” . 14 “ 17 150 

The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 
Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 “ 22 1 00 

Evangeline, from Longfellow . . 16 “ 22 1 00 

Beatrice Conci, from the celebrated 
painting by Guido . . . 16 “ 22 1 00 

Jean D’Arc.12 “ 16 1 00 

Age and Infancy, a beautiful Family 

Group.16 “ 22 2 00 

The Happy Family, beautiful Family 

Group.13 “ 17 1 2.7 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow 14 ” 18 150 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan¬ 
ion to Hiawatha’s Wooing . . 13 “ 19 1 50 

The Jew’s-harp Lesson, by Brunot. 9 ” 11 60 

The Little Bird, by Brunet . . 9 “ 11 60 

Los Orphelines, copy from celebrated 
painting.9 ” 11 1 00 

They are the originators of several of the most popular 
new styles of pointing, and publish the valuable book. 
Art Recreations. Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, with that of Professor Day, 
the pioneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Eu¬ 
rope and the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will bo obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Mache, 
Cone-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimauie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per¬ 
fect fiowor, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint¬ 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
etc. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, largo 12mo. Price 
$1 50. This and all our pictures and books seni, post¬ 
paid, by mail. 

Youno writers and those who have not acquired a 
Ikorary reputation must remember that the mere inser¬ 
tion of their articles in the Lady’s Book is quite a com¬ 
pensation in itself. It is useless for them to ask us what 
price we pay ; it would bo better to ask if wo will insert 
their productions. 
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now TO MAKE A BED. 

Wf, commouce this mouth another very instructive 
article for the amusement of our youug readers. Our 
previous one, “How to Dross a Doll,” mot with much 
favor. 

Fit?. 1. 



penknife for the small holes. Before putting the whole 
together it will ho as well to make a cornice for the 
top, which will give a finish to the hed. Cut out the 
shape, Fig. 5, and quite through the black lines in the 

Fig. 5. 



a' 



The frame-work must he first cut out of card-hoard 
according to the following directions , the size, of cour.so, 
must depend upon your own taste and fancy. If, how¬ 
ever, you wish to make it complete, it ought not to ho 
loss than four times as largo as the patterns here given, 
taking care to keep the various parts in proportion. 

Commence hy cutting out Fig. 2; this will form the 

Fig. 2. 


corners, and half through the dotted lines at a on the 
front of the card all round, and at h on the back the 
same, bending each over the reverse way ; then gum or 
paste the ends, c, on to the front and sides of the top of 
the hed. If you wish to paint the card-hoard it should 
ho done before fixing the various portions together. 
Having completed and joined the whole of the frame¬ 
work, you can proceed with thofurni.shing. Take some 
pink glazed calico, 
Fig. 6. and cut a covering for 

(.XXXA'l inside of the top 
of Fig. 2, and shape of 
Fig. 6; cut out, the 
same size and form, a 
piece of lace, put it 
over the pink, and 
tack them together in- 

Fig. 7. 







■r 



legs, hack, aud canopy. The small holes must ho cut 
out with a penknife, and the dotted lines half through 
on the back of the card, and turned over to the shape. 

Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 3 being cut out will make the bottom and sides, the 
end pieces being cut out with a penknife, aud the dotted 
lines being cut half through on the front of the card, aud 
the sides turned downwards. Fig. 4 is the footboard, 
which must he cut out in the usual manner, using a 


Bide the top of the hed. The same must he done for the 
lining aud covering for the inside of the shape of Fi^. 7, 
aud tack them on to the hack of the hed. Fig. 2. Cut out 
another piece of glazed calico 
for the curtains to the shape of 
Fig. 8, cover this with lace the 
same as the top, put down one 
side, aud at the bottom a piece 
of lace, frill it on as in Fig. 7: 
this will make one curtain. 
Make another exactly the same. 
Gather each up at the top, and 
tack them on, one at each side 
of the canopy. Then take a 
strip of pink glazed calico and 
of lace the same size as Fig. n, 
frill on this a piece of narrow 
lace, the same as the curtains, 
putting it round the bottom, gather it up at the top, and 
tack it round the sides aud front of the canopy of the 
hed. For the valances round the bottom, take a piece of 
white dimity, aud cut it the shape of Fig. 10; hem it 
round neatly at the foot and sides, gather it up at the 
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rig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 



top, and sew it upon ono eido of tlio bed ; the other Ride 
must be done in the same manner. For the foot of the 
bed cut out in the same material the shape of Fig. 11, 


Fig. 11. 


1 


hem, and gather it in at the sides, and tack it insido the 
foot of the bed | this ^yill complete the furniture. 

Something New, and tlie Lady’s Book, as usual, the 
first to proclaim it— Patent Enamelled Collaks and 
Cuffs for Ladies. These are made of the same material 
which has become so popular for gentlemens’ collars, 
loi' ladies travelling, they are inestimable, the price 
being so low that it would cost twice as much to get 
linen collars and culls washed as would pay for new 



enamelled ones; and they are so beautiful, fitting the 
nock and wrists so admirably, and defying the closest 
scrutiny to detect any difference between them and the 
finest linen article. Some arc plain, and others of dif¬ 
ferent patterns of material. 

Two young ladies would like situations as teachers in 
a he^ilthy locality, or in an institution or family, pro¬ 
vided the remuneration is ample. The English branches, 
music on piano and guitar, Latin, German, and French, 
with leather-work and wax Howers, will bo taught; 
Grociau oil, water colors. Oriental, antique, monochro¬ 
matic, polychromatic, and enamel painting, and pencil 
drawing, in the best style. Address M. J. N. E.,Box 64, 
New Lisbon, Columbiana County, Ohio. 


Friend Godey, I have long been looking 
At your receipts, and views of cooking. 
Delighted, in the main ; 

I truly like an interchange, 

Of varied ways for dishes strange, 

To common folks made plain. 

But then, it really seems to me. 

In this wise age that there should bo 
Less thought bestowed on eating— 

That those who live for this one end 
Vainly their time and money spend— 

Life’s higher aim defeating. 

I like to see a table sbine, 

Served in good taste, and set out fine, 

Always—bo.sure!—provided 
That nobody is wronged, to pay 
The bill, to make all this display ; 

Now that’s my mind, decided. 

Yet I would have for this parade, 

The dishes of such simples made, 

That one might eat securely. 

Without dyspepsia, grinning wide, 

Or apoplexy at one’s side— 

Unwelcome guests most surely ! 

Now., every mixed up, fixed up mess 
Is poison, nothing more or less— 

Thousands this truth can tell; 

But still (what silly sheep wo are !) 

Wo follow load, no matter where. 

And bring up not so well! 

Do, Mr. Godey—If you can 
Devise a more judicious plan. 

The wealthy mass to suit— 

Get up a meal of bread and cheese. 

Costing a thousand, if you please— 

They ’ll save themselves to boot. 

The only gain a man can urge 
Is, in this way you make a splurge. 

And give the poor employment; 

You scatter thus abroad your wealth. 

And in return you lose your health. 

And relish for enjoyment. 

No Esculapian can give 
A better recipe to live 
Than this (who will, may read it). 

For all your bilious ills ’twill cure ; 

Cook your food plain, and then, besure, 

Eat not! unless you need it. 

And now, will you please let mo say. 

In this my plain and homely way, 

What will the evil mend ? 

Spend all the money that you can. 

And save yourself, should bo your plan ; 

So thinketh an old friend. 

A YOUNG LADY desires a situation as music teacher in 
a school or seminary. She has been educated with this 
in view, and has a good instrument (Boardman & 
Gray’s), which she could place in the school if de.sired. 
Address Mrs. Alice B. Haven, Mamaronock, Westchester 
County, Now York. 

“Godey gives his readers no second-hand plates,’* 
says the Green Bay Advocate. 

No, we leave that to others. 
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DESIGN FOB A SOUTUEEN HOUSE IN THE ITALIAN STYLFI. 

Designed ewpressly for Qodt^y's Lady's Book by Samuel Sloan, Architect^ Philadelphia, 




8ECOND BTORY. 


A DESIGN that may readily he constructed of wood, if 
desirable, and so arranged that it may readily he in¬ 
creased or diminished in its dimensions. 

Ground Plan. — A represents the library, 14 feet 
square, with book-cases constructed in the four angles, 
thus presenting an octagon form; B is the drawing-room, 
20 feet wide by 28 feet long ; C the entrance hall, entered 
beneath the carriage drive; D is the reception-room, 18 
feet square ; E chamber, 14 by 18 feet; F dining-room, 
20 feet square; G ten-pin alley ; H billiard-room ; I oi>eu 
passage ; K the kitchen ; L store-room; M M porches. 

■ Second Story. —M 0 P R S are chambers of large size; 
T is a gallery, with private stairs ; W the hall, contain¬ 
ing the main stairway. All the chambers are provided 
with ample closets, and all necessary conveniences re¬ 
quisite to perfect a first-class dwelling. 

A TITLE is frequently nothing morg than the crest 
stamped on a silver spoon, 


24^ 
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ELLA MOOllE'S LETTERS FROJI THE CITY. 
Letter III.— Proverbs. 

Dear Susy: Tliis is actually tlio third letter I have 
written to you this week, so do not accuse me of a lack 
of interest iu your evening pleasures this winter. 

We met last evening a party of young folks at Mrs. 
Paul's, and, as our previous efforts had won us quite a 
name in our own set, as actors, we were invited to give 
impromptu charades again. Wo took the liberty, how¬ 
ever*, of varying the performance, and gave proverbs 
instead. How? I am going to tell you. 

The first one was 

A Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed. 

The scene was a moan room, where I, as a poor 
widow, with Minnie for a sick child, sowed by a faint 
light for broad. Enter Walter, as landlord, demanding 
the rent. Cold, cruel speeches were the answ'ers to my 
I>otitiou8 for a short delay, and Walter left promising 
to return in half an hour to seize the fui-uiture. Then 
Minnie woke to ciy for bread (wo piled on the pathos 
sti’ong, Susy). After a short scone of crying, with moans 
over future roofless starvation, visions of almshouse, 
hints at better days gone by, and mutual comfort be¬ 
tween mother and child, Graham entered. Ho an¬ 
nounced himself as an old friend of my husbaud’.s, paid 
the rent, and insisted upon it that his wife expected 
Minnie and I at his homo, to stay until brighter pros¬ 
pects opened. 

At this point, the audience were requested to give the 
proverb. 

, The second one chosen was 

Money Makes the Mare go. 

i You know the old story, Susy, do you not, of the 
^ farmer who wished to borrow his neighbor’s mare? 
The mare was sick, the saddle torn, the roads bad : a 
thousand mishaps prevented the loan of the niaro until 
the borrower hinted that he meant to pay for it. Gra¬ 
ham and Morris acted this scene between the two farm¬ 
ers, with their own conver.sation, and it was very wmll 
done. The excuses were ready and witty, and when 
the payment was hinted there was much fun, punning, 
and wit iu the sudden discoveries made of the mare’s 
flourisliing state, the slight damage to the saddle, etc. 

The next proverb was ' 

j AU's Well that Ends Well. 

Grade was the heroine of this scene. She played the 
coquette with groat spirit, and, to give variety to the 
opening flirtation with Walter, gave the audience the 
song, “I’ve something sweet to tell you,” which she 
sang with an arch spirit which was irresi.stibly winning 
ajid coaxing. Of course Walter lost his heart. Then 
I followed a wooing, ending in an engagement of marriage. 
Exit Walter. Enter Graham. He announces himself as 
Grace’s brother, absent for ton years, supposed to have 
boon drowned. Caresses, explanations followed, and 
Walter entered to And his betrothed in the arms of a 
sU’anger. Then there was a fuss ! Storms of reproach 
wore poured upon Oracie. Walter refused to listen to 
any explanation, and Anally struck Graham. Coffee 
and pi.stols for two ! Blood must wipe out the affront, 
and exeunt the pair to fight it out; Gracie fainted. Enter 
Mary. Gracie revives, tells the story, and Mary rushes 
out to send the other brother to prevent bloodshed. 
Graoio had then a pathetic scene of suspense all to her¬ 


self, after which re-enter the duellists, and Gracie for¬ 
gives Walter his ‘‘cruel (sub), unjust (sob) suspickns 
(sob).” 

The next proverb was 

Charity Begins at Home. 

In a shabby dress, with the room in direful disorder, 
I took the character of a woman who has a ••mission.” 
Graham took the part of my poor husband, who, sick, 
suffering, poor, iu vain looks for relief from his rich, 
charitable wife. Gracie and Minnie, the shabby child¬ 
ren, are suffered to drudge iu housework,.uneducated 
and half starved, that mamma may build homes for 
friendless children, put her name to all the public 
charity lists, and save at home to spend ostentatiously 
in charity abroad. 

Another proverb was 

Faint Heart Nefoer Won Fiir Lady. 

Hattie, iu a rich evening-dress of blue silk, personated 
the ‘‘fair lady.” Harvey took the bashful lover, the 
‘‘faint heart,” and Morris the bold, impudent, careless, 
dashing fellow, who wooed by storm, and won the 
prize. The acting was very good, and the proverb won 
much aiiplause. It is impossible for me, iu the spivce of 
a letter, to give you more than the outlines of these 
charades, proverbs, and tableaux; you, Susy, must 
imagine the dialogues. These seem difllcult to perform 
if you have never tried them, but if you once get a party 
of people interested, they will soon become good actors. 
Of course there must be ready wit and tact for the con¬ 
versations, or else the dialogue drags, and the audience 
weary. 

Another proverb we used at Mrs. Paul’s was 

It Never Rains hut it Pours. 

Harry Bates was alone upon the scene when the doors 
opened. He soliloquized over a lot of unpaid bills until 
Mary, as his landlady, knocked at his door. The rent 
was demanded, not paid, and Mary warned him from 
the premises. Then came Graham, a collector, with 
various bills. Harry laid the blame of his poverty upon 
a miserly old uncle, who wanted him to marry an heir¬ 
ess, while his heart ‘‘owned no queen but Glorianua.” 
Next comes a note from said uncle, refusing a dollar for 
rent. Then Hattie came in with dinner, and a message 
from the restaurant that ‘‘ this is the last dinner until 
the bill is paid.” Just as she is going to put it on the 
table, she trips, upsets and breaks all the dishes, and 
loses the dinner. Ho attempts to write to his uncle, and 
upsets the ink over his last slieet of paper, and, to crown 
the whole, a letter is handed in from Glorianmi, re¬ 
proaching him for a broken engagement to take her to 
the opera, when he could not raise tho cash to buy the 
tickets. Then the tide turned. Walter came, as the 
uncle, leading Grace (Glorianua), who turns out to be 
the very heiress Harry refused to marry. The rent is 
paid, dinner ordered, and the rain of felicity pours as fast 
as that of adversity had done. 

The next proverb was 

Tliere 's no Rose ivithout a Thorn. 

Gracie personated Miss Laura Matilda Simpson, a 
lovely young lady in search of a husband I was her 
mamma, and Walter the young man who was destined 
to win Miss Laura Matilda. The first part of tho scene 
goes on smoothly, Walter assuring me that Lanm Ma¬ 
tilda is jperfection, without a fault. Tho enthusiastic 
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lover leaves us, to cull a bouquet for his lady-love, and 
returns with a bunch of roses. In admiring and ar¬ 
ranging them, Laura Matilda unfortunately flnds a 
thorn. Then comes the fault in perfection—a furious 
temper. Such a torrent of abuse as Gracie poured upon 
Walter for his offering, while mamma endeavored in 
viiin to stop the angry vixen. The thorn in his rose 
being too sharp, Walter took his leave. 

Our next proverb was 

When the Gat is Aioay the Mice vyill Play. 

The scene was a young ladies’ boarding-school. Grace, 
Mary, Hattie, Minnie, and I were the scholars, and Aunt 
Harriet the teacher. She (Aunt Harriet) informed us 
that business called her away for the day, and portioned 
out studies to bo conned in her absence, then left. As 
soon as she was gone, the books were put away Min¬ 
nie took a doll to dress, and the rest of us stood near 
the window, chatting, Soon Mary’s admirer was seen 
in the street, beckoned up, and Harry Bates entered. 
Walter, Harvey, and Graham soon followed, one at a 
time, and last of all Morris, who struck up a flirtation 
with Minnie. Mary proposed dancing, Harry took a 
seat at the piano, and played a polka, to which music 
we all danced. In the midst of it. Aunt Harriet returned. 
Like a flash, the beaux vanishotl, some by the wnndows, 
some by ihe doors; books were out again in an instant, 
and the scene closed on perfect order and silence. 

The next proverb was 

A Stitch in Time saves Nine. 

I was the wise aunt of this scone, and Gracie my 
niece expecting her lovor. A small rent in Gracio’s 
aress I discovered and pointed out. Never mind ; John 
was coming to take Gracie- to the opera, and she could 
not stop to mend the tear. Enter John (Graham), and, 
after a little chat, the lovers start for the opera. In a 
few moments, they returned, Gracio’s dress fearfully 
toa*n by catching the tiny rent upon a nail. It is too 
late to dress again, and the audience are asked to tell 
what proverb applies to the predicament. 

Again, Susy deal*, my letter has reached an \inpardon- 
able length. I do sincerely hope that my hints will aid 
you in arranging your parties pleasantly this winter, 
and introducing some variety upon the dancing and 
eating that have reigned so long. Adieu. Ella. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring an.swers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Bo particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mis.s A. L.—Sent three hair rings, June 16th. 

Mrs. M. E. H.—Sent hair ring and cross 16th. 

Miss B. B. B.—Sent hair ring 16th. 

Miss A. II.—Sent hair ring 16th. 

Mrs. C. J. H.—Sent hair bracelet and charms 16th. 

Mrs. Dr. D. C. M.—Sent pattern of boy’s blouse 16th. 

Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent ear-rings and yokes 16th. 

Mrs. C. A. F.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kinsley’s 
express 16th. 

Miss M. L.—Sent hair necklaces 19th. 

Mrs. B. .T.—Sent pattern boys’ clothes and embroidery 
Bilk 19th. 


Mrs. J. S. H.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 10th. 

Miss C. C. L.—Sent article 21st. 

Miss M. S. L.—Sent headdress and patterns by Ham¬ 
den’s express 2l8t. 

L. 0. G.—Sent black, blue, and cherry-colored silk 
braid 22d. 

E. S. B.—Sent gloves and mitts 22d. 

Mrs. S. R. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 22d. 

M. N. G.—Sent article 22d. 

Mrs. R. A.—Sent headdress 22<1. 

Mrs. R. R. H.—Sent blouse pattern 2r)th. 

Mrs. G. S. T.—Sent pattern of infant’s wardrobe 2.3th. 
Mrs. J. McC.—Sent pattern of Alba mantle 2.3th. 

Mrs. J. B.—Sent Infant’s shirts and patterns 2;3th. 
Mrs. H. S.—Sent patterns, &c. 2oth. 

Mrs. I. S. V.—Sent hair ring 2,3th. 

Miss A. J.—Sent hair ring and patterns 2.3th. 

M. R. S.—Sent hair vest chain by Adams’s expro.ss 
2oth. 

Mrs. M. B. D.—Sent mantle by Hamden’s express 2oth. 
J. J. S.—Sent pattern 2Sth. 

Miss B. B. C.—Sent patterns boys’ clothes 28th. 

J. N.—Sent pattern ;iOtli. 

Dr. N. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jackets, &c. 30th. 

B. F. B.—Sent net for hair .30th. 

E. F.—Sent Panama hats for boys by Hamden’s ex¬ 
press, July 3d. 

J. S. P.—Sent infant’s clothes by Adams’s express 3d. 
M. N. C.—Sent working cotton 3d. 

Mrs. J. M.—Sent patterns for boys’ clothes and needles 
3d. 

Mrs. J. Y. M.—Sent hair breastpin 3d. 

Dr. G. T. R.—Sent hair fob-chain 3d. 

Miss J.—Sent beads Oth. 

Mrs. L. P.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Hamden’s ex- 
prc.ss 7th. 

Miss A. W.—Sent narrow thread edging 9th. 

Miss J. P.—Sent India-rubber gloves 9th. 

I S. M. W.—Sent skirt and curl clasps by Kinsley’s ex¬ 
press 10th. 

..Mv$. P.- E. C.—Sent ribbon 10th. 

Mrs. N. H. — Sent materials for paper flowers by 
Adanrs’s express 10th. 

Miss M. S. D.—<Sent pattern of nightcap 10th. 

Mrs. M. C. G.—Sent waist pattern and ear-rings 10th. 
M. L. Pt—Sent mantle, &c. by Adams’s express 11th. 
Mrs. M. K. McG.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
11th. 

Miss M. L. N.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

Mrs. M. L. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th, 

Mrs. J. McA.—Sent patterns and nursery-basket 12th. 
R. L. P.—Sent hair fob-chain 12th. 

W. T. B.—Sent hair necklace 12th. 

Mrs. E. D.—Sent hair necklace and cross 12th. 

Mrs. M. S. B.—Sent infant’s Marseilles bonnet by 
Adams’s express 12th. 

Mrs. S. G.—Sent flower-seed and tissue paper 12th. 
Mrs. F.—Sent article ISth. 

H. A.—Sent shawl by Adams’s express 13th. 

Miss A. S.—Sent slipper pattern and chenille 17th. 

Mrs. M. F.—Sent comb. Avire, &c. by Hamden’s ex¬ 
press 17th. 

Mrs. B. B.—Sent hair ring 18th. 

Mrs. E. S. T.—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 18th. 

Miss E, G. C.—Sent hair ring 18th. 

Mi.ss B. B. C.—Sent hair necklace and breastpin 18th. 
Mrs. J. W. B.—We received a letter from you dated 
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“ Auclerson,”au(l sent the needles to “Anderson, Texas.” 
Wo have received a second letter from you. In neither 
case is there any State mentioned in your letter. This 
only shows to ladies how necessary it is to mention what 
State they live in. We do not mean married or single, 
hut the State of the Union. 

Miss N. S.—Sent hair sleeve buttons and needles 19th. 
} S.<r.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 19th. 

Mrs. S. A. S.—Sent pattern of baby’s apron 10th. 

I Mrs. W. J. W.—Sent pattern of child’s dross 19th. 


Cjiciuistr]) for t|)e fjoung. 


LESSON X-^ll.—{C(yntimLed.) 

3.5S. Advocate as I am for self-maniifactured apparatus, 
nevertli^ess, in the present case, I will recommend the 
purchase of some gas-receivers of this kind. 

Very .small ones—say those having a capa¬ 
city of half a pint—will bo sullicient for 
our purpose, and the mouths need not be 
furnished with a stopper, iua.sinuch as a 
Hat glass valve, greased, and laid flat upon 
them, will be amply sufficient for all pur¬ 
poses of security. Nevertheless, if such 
receivers cannot be procured, their substitutes may be 
made by cutting OS’ the bottom of a wide-mouthed bottle, 
as described in paragraph 103. 

3o9. Procure or make some littlp copper ladles, with 
copper wire attached (by rivetting, not solder¬ 
ing) for handles, thus. Procure also, or make, 
some disks of tin or zinc plate, about; two inches 
in diameter, with a hole in the centre of each . , > 

large enough to take the wire. Then, running 
the wire through the disk, and then tightly. 
through a cork, form an apparatus of this kind. 

The intention of the disk is to prevent the cork Q 
being sot lire to ; and the use of the cork is to 




enable the operator, by sliding the wire up or down to 
any required extent, to regulate the distance at which 
the ladle shall be situated from the plate, as represented 
in the above diagram. 

360. Make a helix of steel piano wire, by winding 
. it round the barrel of a quill or cylinder of 
equal size. Slightly open the helix, straighten 
I one end, and pass it through a disk into a cork, 
and affix to the other end a minute chip of 
wood ; the end of a brimstone match, with 
brimstone attached, answers very W’oll. It 
should not be attached by merely thrusting 
the wire through it, but by carrying the end 
of the wire around it once or twice. The.se 
directions having been attended to, the appended com- 
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hi nation will be made. 

.361. Take a piece of charcoal, small enough to enter 
readily one of the glass jars; bore a hole through it 
large enough to admit a copper wire. Pass the wire 


through it, and form the end of the wire into a kind of 
knot, so that the charcoal shall not slip off. To the 
other end of the wire attach a disk and cork. We are 
now in a position to investigate some of the leading 
properties of oxygen. 

362. We will commence our investigations on oxygen 
in a bottle, not in a jar. Take a slip of wood, ignite one 
end of it, and, when a coal has been formed, blow out 
the flame, and plunge the still incandescent end into the 
bottle of gas. Immediately the wood will burst into 
flame. Thus we learn that the oxygon gas is a remark¬ 
ably good supporter of combustion, although not a 
combustible. You will remember that in this respect it 
is the very reverse of hydrogen. 

,363 Into a bottle containing oxygen gas pour lime- 
water (262), and agitato. No perceptible change results. 

364. Into another bottle immerse a moistened slip of 
litmus paper, and again observe no change results. 

SG.*). Take now the charcoal attached, as directed, to 
the copper wire (361), and, holding the charcoal in a 
spirit-lamp flame, ignite it. When distinctly ignited— 
no matter how small the area of ignition may be—plunge 
it into one of the jars filled with oxygen and standing 
in a soup-plate holding a little water, remark how 
beautifully the combustion goes on. When it has ceased, 
remove the copper wire and appendages, and secure the 
mouth of the jar with a glass valve. 

.366. Into one of the ladles put a small bit of brimstone 
(sulphur), and, having ignited the sulphur by touching 
its surface with the end of a hot wire, plunge it into a 
jar of oxygen gas. The sulphur will burn with a pale, 
lambent, blue flame, and vapors will pervade the glass 
jar. Remove the ladle and appendages, close the jar 
with a glass valve, and set the whole aside. 

367. Instead of sulphur, repeat the experiment with 
a small bit of phosphorus not larger than a peppercorn; 
and, in order to avoid accidents, attend well to the fol¬ 
lowing instructions; Phosphorus is a substance which 
readily bursts into flame by the application of friction, 
or a temperature slightly above that of the human body. 
Hence it is invariably kept under water, must be cut 
under water, and when removed from the water, for 
experimental purposes, it should be used almost imme¬ 
diately. Having thrown a stick of phosphorus into a 
saucer or soup-plate, cover it well with water, and cut 
off a piece as directed. Replace the stick with water in 
its bottle, and absorb all the water from the little piece 
by enveloping it for an instant in blotting-paper. Place 
it now in a copper ladle, and, all being ready, ignite it 
by touching its surface with a hot \vire —not by holding 
it in the spirit-lamp Jiame. When ignited, plunge it into 
a jar of oxygen, and observe how brilliant is the result. 
Combustion being over, remove the ladle, and secure the 
jar with a glass valve as before. 

368. Take another jar of oxygen ga.s, and plunge into 
it the helix of iron wire, the chip of wood attached to 
its end having been previously ig’nited. The wire will 
burn with great brilliancy, throwing oflf coruscations 
in all directions, and scattering little globules of oxide. 
Some of these will strike, most probably, against the 
sides of the jar, and burn holes in it; others will prob¬ 
ably sink into the substance of the soup-plate, even 
though they have been partially eooled by passing 
through a layer of cold water, so intensely are they 
heated. If all those little globules were to be collected 
and accurately weighed, they would be found heavier 
than the original iron by the exact amount of oxygen 
gas having entered into combination with them. 
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We have no authority hut internal evidence for saying 
that these gay, hut sadly true rhymes are hy the author 
of “ The Angel in the House.” Whoever may have set 
their easy rhythm, all will acknowledge the force and 
purpose flowing beneath them. 

ONLY FOR SOMETHING TO SAY. 

“Not engaged? I’m so glad. Will you talk with me, 
then? 

An oasis for me in this desert of crowd: 

Blest he the blindness of dancing men, 

And Laurent for playing so loud ! 

And so yon came with the Ardesley set? 

Bo you talk with them as you talk with me? 

Bo those men listen and never forget. 

And never again he in fancy free ? 

I scarce remember’d you, fair as you are. 

And you ’ll beam as brightly when 1 am gone— 
Careless that thoughts of a vanished star 
hlake a starless night so lone. 

I may take one flower before I go— 

One little bud to tell of the giver? 

0 yes, it will die in a day, I know, 

But the memory—never—never !” 

An innocent spirit that knew not pain, 

A sweet sunny brow that was stranger to sorrow, 
May ponder and dwell on such words again, 

Half glad, lialf sad, to-morrow. 

Nay, bonny bird, never pine. Among 
The faire‘st and gayest be fair and gay, 

Spite of homage wrung from a flattering tongue. 

Only for something to say. 

“Thatlast valse yours, sir? Certainly, no. 

Have I not kept the very next.two? 

And should I have kept and remember’d them so 
For any one else but yo\t? 

Oh, I’ll not praise you for dancing in time, 

And talking better than all the rest; 

But because it is so I think it no crime 
To like you for a partner best. 

Why did you look, when I danced with Sir John, 
With a look as black as a storm of thunder. 

And now put your drawiug-room rnauuers on, 

Aud your brightest face, I wonder? 

Well, will you take me to have some tea ? 

Bear, how fresh it is on the stair! 

You’re not too engaged to stay with mo 
A minute or two in the air ?” 

A look that had scorned the tenderest guile, 

A heart that deem’d itself stern and strong, 

Is bent to the light of a Psyche smile, 

And chain’d by a syren-song. 

Ho, there, Sir Knight! unconquercd yet— 

Rover so long, are you caught to-day 
In the soft snare set by a clever coquette. 

Only for something to say ? 

’Tis a glorious prowess, in sooth, with a word 
To wound the tru.sting, and tame the proud. 

Even as a leaf by a breath is stirr’d, 

A spray by a dew-drop bow'd. 

Aud so the battle goes bravely through, 

And heart gets harden’d as tongue flows free. 

And swells the blazon, “ I conquer you. 

Lest you should conquer me.” 

Fight on, brave souls, ’tis a noble strife— 

Play on, rosy lips, ’tis a merry game— 

Tourney for tourney, and life for life. 

Weapons and lists the same. 

Since language was framed but to hide the thought 
(Moral as deep as the proverb is old). 

Since daily the delicate miracle’s wrought. 

Hourly the legend told, 

Y^ou will surely own it an idle creed. 

Frivolous gallant aud faithless maid. 

That forbids the victim to sufFor and bleed. 

For one vain hour’s parade ; 

You will surely depy by the evident token 
Of trophy on trophy won day by day, 

ThiU hearts may be broken by light words spoken— 
0-nly for something to say. 


BLEMISHES.—No. 1. 

Ix that admirable book, ‘‘Wilson on a Healthy Skin,” 
which ought to be in every family library, and as fa¬ 
miliar to mothers as Florence Nightingale’s notes on 
nursing, we find a chapter on blemishes, or “birth¬ 
marks,” which oven educated people will insist on 
accounting for by a start, or a deprivation. They are 
thus described by Br. Wilson;— 

“The simplest form is the spider-mark (or, as many 
people call it, spider-cancer), a small red point, from 
which a number of little straggling vessels radiate on 
all sides; sometimes it resembles in size or color a red 
currant, sometimes a cluster of currants, a strawberry, 
or raspberry, aud sometimes is uniform and of consider¬ 
able extent, and compared to a lobster. 

“ They are nothing more than an excessive dilatation of 
the capillary vessels on a spot of skin, varying in size 
from a mere point to a patch of several inches square, 
and are therefore subject to much variety in tint of color, 
in accordance with the quantity of blood flowing through 
them. Thus, when the circulation is unusually active, 
or the individual is excited by exercise or moral cause.'<, 
the marks are bright red in color; while, on the other 
hand, in cold weather, or under a depressed state of the 
mental powers, they become claret-colored, or blue, or 
livid. 

“Again, there are some which are permanently livid 
and dark-colored, aud fancy styles them black currant.s, 
blackberries, etc. etc. These blue marks are such as 
have a more dilated state of the vessels, and a slower 
current of blood than the red kind, and consequently 
afford time for the transition of the blood from its scarlet 
arterial tint to its venous aud dark-colored hue. 

Tlu\ notion of these marks having any connection with 
the imagination of the mothei' is 'perfectly fabulous. Mo¬ 
thers never need worry themselves by idle reproaches, 
from supposing that any unchecked desire on their part 
became a cause of deformity to their ofiTspriug. They 
have merely to attend to thefour cardinal rules of health, 
and cultivate a calm mind; nature will do the rest.” 

Br. Wilson goes on to say that the attention of a phy¬ 
sician should be called to such a development at once, 
for these marks are apt to enlarge until they are beyond 
relief; for there is a partial if not an entire relief to be 
obtained. The best domestic remedy is a “gentle pres¬ 
sure made by a piece of soap plaster spread on leather, 
which has the additional advantage of keeping them out 
of sight and observation.” 

Wo shall continue to note the different blemishes, 
freckles, moles, etc., and Br. Wilson’s wise explanation 
and advice with regard to them. 

FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARBENING.—No. 6. 

Beauty of the Gardex Lawn.— The great beauty of 
this ornament of the garden consists in having it soft 
to tread on aud a beautiful bright green color; this can 
be efl’ected by mowing frequently, at least once every 
throe weeks during the growing season ; and, in a very 
few years, by this operation, the roots become so close 
and thick that the rays of the sun will scarcely have 
power to turn it brown. After each mowing, the lawii 
must be neatly swept, and then rolled with a roller of 
iron. The edges of the wmlk should be kept trimmed, 
so as to present a clean, unbroken line. Such a lawn is 
improved by occasionally sowing a little dwarf Butch 
clover, and, if to be obtained, a little “chamomile an- 
themis.” This latter, when pressed beneath the foot, 
exhales a most delicious perfume, is thick, soft, and 
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velvety to the tread, the color hoing a darker and more 
heaiuiful green than the grass—it spreads and thickens 
l)y the constant use of the scythe. A lawn kept in this 
style is certainly always an object of delight to the eye 
and preferable to the finest carpet for the foot; but if 
not neatly kept, it would bettor be omitted altogether 
from the garden. The form of lawns must depend on 
tlie extent, the surface, or on individual taste. 

OnxAMENTiNa THU Lawx. —Single specimens of plants 
on a lawn ought to be disposed with the greatest nicety 
and care. For the most part they should be attached 
to the plants in groups, by being put at some of their 
'fuominent points, to carry out and soften oil’ the swells 
in them. The more prominent the projection of a mass, 
the better will it be fitted for receiving one or more 
specimens as an adjunct or extension. In the openings 
between the masses, single plants should be very spar¬ 
ingly inserted, as they will lessen their size. Still, 
where an openiug extends beyond a walk, and is not 
very narrow, a specimen plant or tw'o, not exactly in 
the middle of the opening, in the hollow part of the 
curve of the walk, may often gratify the eye and the 
fancy. On law’ns of any considoiable breadth, one or 
two small groups, and a few scattered spocimons, w'ill 
sometimes be necessary in other parts than merely at 
the sides, to communicate length as well as breadth, and 
a larger share of variety. In arranging these groups 
and specimens, regard should bo had to several points 
at w’hich the lawn extends mo.st nearly to the margin 
of the place, that, liy very irregular and broken files of 
plants, the eye may bo thrown into these farthest 
recesses, and have, in the plants on either side of the 
view, the means of measuring its full length. A lawn 
that has its glades Hanked with something like row’s of 
low’ trees or shrubs will seem considerably larger than 
it is, and will, of course, present more variety of view. 
By row’s and files, how’evor, is not meant literally w'hat 
the words express, but an ingenious disposal of the 
groujis and specimons, so as to have some of the effect 
which rows would produce. 

KOTES and queries. 

1. “ Egging Season." —It is a phrase w’hich in this part 
of the States we cannot fully understand, though we, 
too, have our •*egging season,-’ when fresh eggs shine 
like gigantic pearls in our storerooms, and tlierc is no 
puzzling about desserts or breakfast for our city friends. 
The phrase is used by a California correspondent of the 
New York limes, W’ho thus explains it:— 

“ Doubtless you have an impression tliat the city of 
Sail Francisco is bounded on the wo.st by the Golden 
Gate. Not so. The city limits reach twenty-five miles 
W’est of that gorgeous setting for our matchless sunsets, 
and embrace certain rocks known as the Farallouos, and 
which, just now’, are in all our moutli.s, for it is the egging 
season. The most northerly of the group is a cluster of 
five rocks. Then there is a ‘ Central Farallone,’ a solitary 
rock, and south of this a barren granite island, known as 
the ‘Southern Farallono.' Its circumference is a good 
tw’o miles ; its area is crowned with alight-house, which, 
when illuminated, is visible to the naked eye from Lone 
Mountain. The Fresi^l light is 360 feet above the sur¬ 
face of the sea. There is no slirub or tree about these 
jagged rocks, yet they are, on every inch of their super¬ 
ficies, green as a pasture-field in early autumn. The 
green and amber-mottled eggs of the murre completely 
piive them, and will continue to for the next four W’eoks. 
The ‘foolish. Guillanots’ are with difliculty roused to 


flight by the og-g-huntors, and how thick they hover 
over the rocks may be imagined when it is remembered 
that, according to Audubon and to the Farallono visitors, 
each bird deposits but a single egg each year. Yet 
millions of their eggs have been brought to our maiket 
W'ithin a few years jiast. When hens’ eggs were a dime 
a piece in San Francisco, these great murre-eggs came 
in so plenty that they sold half a dozen for a dime, and 
nothing so exquisitely dainty was ever tasted before. 

But now, W’ith hens’ eggs at only half a dollar a dozen, 
though they furnish a line scramble or a tolerable ome¬ 
lette, they seem to me to mix good flavors a little too 
intimately. I have no objection to the savor of shad, 
but prefer not to have it in custards or confectionery.” 

2. Tribute to 2frs. Ilemans. —A beautiful tribute to tlie 
memory of Felicia Ilemans has j ust been completed in St. 

Ann’s Church, Dublin, where her remains repose, being a 
“ Memorial Window,” of painted glass, the cost of which 
was contributed by her admirers. It is of Renaissance 
glass, and the success of the artists is complete. The ar¬ 
chitectural features of the window comprehend two prin¬ 
cipal lights, W’ith a bold circle and two curved spandrels 
above them. In each light, two groups of figures in panels 
appear between as many smaller medallions. The sub¬ 
jects of the four groups are—Miriam singing her Song 
of Triumph, the Presentation of the youthful Samuel 
by his mother, Deborah judging Israel, and the Saluta¬ 
tion of the Virgin Mary by Elizabeth. The upper circle 
contains a fifth group, representing another Mary, seated 
at the Saviour’s feet, and receiving from His lips the 
happy assurance that she has chosen the good part 
W’hich should not bo taken away from her. These 
figures are all carefully drawn, and they produce ex¬ 
actly the right pictures to bo painted on glass. Archi- 
tectui-al borders, designed aftei the manner of Rafla- ^ 

liesque decorative w’orks, complete the w’indow, and 

bind together its parts into a single whole. 

3. Climate of Japan. —The winter is extremely mild, 
the Camelia Japonica, which is there a tree blooms all 
through it. In April, a missionary writes to his friends, 

‘‘ The w'heat is in the ear, the rape seed in full bloom, 
the peas in blossom, the face of all nature gay, and all 
of Japan, but what is human, a Paradise.*’ 


Jfusljifliis. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view’ to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accomjyanied by checks for the proposed expm- 
dtture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will bt attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher 'loill be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to bo as minute as js po.s.sible, accompanied 
l)y a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much dej.)ends in choice. Dress 
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(foods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s , cloaks, iiiautillas, or 
talmas, from Urodie’s, r>l Canal Street, New York; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will he taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OP STEEL PASHION-PLATE FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

pig^ 1.—White silk dress, covered with illusion, and 
trimmed with ruchings of blonde, lace, and blue flow¬ 
ers. The corsage is pointed behind and before, and the 
bertha corresponds with the trimming of the skirt. The 
w; eath is of blue forget-me-nots. 

Fig, 2.—Dress of white silk, with seventeen small 
fluted flounces ; angel sleeves. The overdress is of illu¬ 
sion, caught up on the left side with a bunch of very 
bright flowers and grass. Light headdress of flowers, to 
match those on the skirt. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of very rich violet silk, three flounces 
on the skirt; the upper one being twice the width of the 
lower ones, and each flounce being edged with three 
very narrow pinked rutiles, the centre one green. The 
corsage is trimmed enhrdelle, with pullings of violet silk, 
edged with a frill of green. The waist is made without 
points, and is worn with a sash of the violet silk, bound 
with green. The headdress is a violet chenille net, fin¬ 
ished with a thick plait of black velvet, which comes 
quite far over the head. 

4 . — Tarletauo dress, flounced over silk: each 
flounce has on it a narrow fluted rutile, and the bertha 
is made of these ruffles. Bouquets of rose-color flowers 
trim the dress, and the headdress is formed of the same 
colored flowers. 

THE LATEST FASHIONS. 

{See engravings, page 19S.) 

OrT-DOOR DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

Robe of white sprigged with small bouquets in 

brown and pink. The skirt is very full, and fastened 
up the front by a row of buttons. On each side there is 
a pocket covered by a pate or flap, escjllloped at the edge. 
The corsage is high behind, and open at the upper part 
in front, with revers, which are closed lower down by 
two buttons. The corsage is not pointed at the waist, 
but has a ceinture of striped ribbon. The sleeves are 
shaped to the elbow, set in at the armhole without ful¬ 
ness, and finished at the lower part by turned-up cuffs, 
escalloped at the edge. The top of the corsage, the re¬ 
vers, the pattes over the pockets and the cuffs, are all 
edged with white braid. Small turning-down collar of 
fine lawn ; the ends are elongated, crossed one over the 
other, and fastened by a gold button. Bonnet, having 
the front composed of white straw, and the crown and 
the curtain of black silk. The crown is without stifien- 
ing, and is formed of two puffs separated by a baud of 
pink ribbon, and a bow in the centre behind. A ruche 
of pink silk, pinked at the edges, passes round the edge 
of the fropt and the curtain, and upon the ruche on one 
side of the bonnet there is a bow of pink ribbon. A band 
of pink silk crosses the top of the bonnet, between the 
front and the crown. Strings, pink ribbon. 

EVENING-DRESS FOR THE SE.V-SIDE. 

Dress of clear muslin, worn over a slip of green silk, 
having the corsage low, and e7i cceur in front, demi-low 


at the back, and short sleeves. The cor.sage of the dress 
has the right .side crossed over the left, and it has revers 
in the shawl form, lined with green silk and trimmed 
with narrow lace. The corsage is rather short-waistod, 
not pointed. Ceinture of green ribbon, with flowing 
ends, fastened in a bow on ono side. The sleeves con¬ 
sist of four imffs of muslin, separated by rows of green 
ribbon. The lowest puff is finished by a band of green 
ribbon, beneath which is a frill of white lace. In the 
inner part of tho arm, a row of green ribbon passes up 
the whole length of the .sleeve. The skirt is full and 
gathered in at the waist. A full and deep flounce, sur¬ 
mounted and edged by a hoidllonn-i and a narrow flounce, 
trims the lower part of tho skirt at the back and sides. 
Tho two ends of this flounce, gradually diminishing in 
depth and fulness, pass up each side of the front as far 
as tho waist. Between them is a space, forming a tab- 
lier front, trimmed at tho lower part with six narrow 
flounces, edged with green ribbon, and disposed in the 
form of a festoon. 

LADIES’ SHORT NIGHT-DRESSES. 

{See engravings, page 201.) 

Fig. 1 is a very stylish night-dress, surplice at the 
neck, and rounded in front. The trimming is narrow 
worked ruffles. 

Fig. 2 is a more simple and easy style. It has rows of 
tucks and inserting down the front, and the sleeve is 
confined at the waist by a band of inserting, with a 
worked ruffle turned over on tho sleeve. Tho collar is 
merely a baud of inserting and a worked ruffle. 

Patterns of both night-dresses can be furnished by our 
Fashion Editress. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The principal changes observable in the street are in 
the matter of bonnets and mantillas, though in Phila¬ 
delphia and the regions south of it, lace, tissue, harige 
Anglais, and all thin draperies will be worn until near 
the end of the mouth. In Now York, the heavier silk 
casaques and mantles of the early spring are again re¬ 
vived, and Brodie is busied in manufacturing those 
graceful wraps, in light cloths, which are always de¬ 
manded at this season of the year. In black silk, his 
favorite style is the long pardessus, reaching nearly to 
the hem of the dress, and fitting to the figure. The skirt 
is, however, full and flowing, and the whole style of 
tho garment and of its wearer depends on the grace with 
which the ample drapery below tho waist expands, to 
allow for tho crinoline beneath it. Pelerines added to 
the casaque, which can be worn or removed at pleasure, 
and reaching just to tho waist, are, to our eyes, a great 
improvement to this garment. The favorite trimming is 
guipure, Italian, or Brussels lace, ornamented with pen- 
deloquos, or hanging buttons of silk, with a powdering 
of jet to lighten the whole. It is said that steel, silver, 
and even gold braid and ornaments will bo used later in 
tho season. 

There is abso a wide, flowing mantle, set in on the 
shoulder in large plaits; its only ornament a delicate 
pelerine or hood of lace, and a deep trimming of the silk 
around the bottom. Elegant mantles, the pve.sent sea¬ 
son, depend more upon the richness of the silk and the 
quality of tho lace than upon variety or showiuess of 
decoration. 

As to bonnets, they are chiefly summer or spring 
straws retrimmed aud freshened. The ribbons are very 
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rich, both iu color and dqsigu, as are the fall ilowers, 
which nro used in abuudauco. Tlie latter are mixed 
with chiffonniis of the ribbon on the outside. This term 
means, strictly speaking, a rumpling of ribbon, and the 
ornament is what wo should call a cockade, or semi- 
cockades in groups; berries and fruit are freely intro¬ 
duced, all coral berries and grapes particularly. These 
are often tipped with gold, and mixed with gold-powdered 
foliage, which has a bright cheerful eifect, and is not at all 
too showy for cool weather ; and we may expect a great 
popularity for this style of floral manufacture, the pre¬ 
sent season. Speaking of gold ornaments, the Monileur 
says :— 

“ This precious metal now plays a very conspicuous 
part in nearly all evening headdresses, as well as in silk 
and cashmere ball cloaks, and even some garments for 
visiting toilet. Tho Mantchou, a charming model brought 
out by Gagelin, is ornamented with gold also; but ouly 
in the form of a small Allot passing through the open¬ 
ings of the guipure trimming.” 

As to evening-dress (see also our designs tho present 
mouth) it describes some tasteful models. 

“ A white dress covered with ruches and feather fringe, 
and a headdress, also of feathers, gracefully mixed with 
small flaxen curls, and fastened by diamond agrafes. 

“A thulle dress over a mauve silk slip, and all the 
way up the skirt wrciiths of convolvulu.s, forming fes- 
* toons, fastened at intervals by a large bouquet with 
drooping branches. The sleeves were entirely sur¬ 
rounded with drooping branches, and the body was 
decorated, between its smooth crape draperies, with 
small wreaths of foliage, flowers, and long trails. The 
headdress was round, but light slendor branches hung 
down on all sides, and on the left there was a bow of 
gold cord ending in two tassels. 

“A thulle dress, with a blue satin slip under it, was 
puffed all over, aud on each puff fell a narrow flounce, 
decorated by two very narrow blue velvets separated by 
a narrow silver lace, and trimmed with white blonde. 
Tho sleeves were composed of a putFand narrow flounce, 
decorated in the same manner ; and the body, which 
was draped, and cut away low in front, had a similar 
trimming at the bottom of the drapery, forming a bertha. 
Tho headdress was composed of tufts of myosotis and 
rosebuds, in the form of a diadem, rather high on the 
forehead, a cordon at the sides, and a rounded aaclte- 
peigne behind, all intertwined with silver thread. 

“ Sleeves for evening-dross are all made wide and open, 
but for day wear they are nearly all closed either plain 
and with elbows, or puffed at top and closo-lltting iu tho 
lower part. Dresses continue to bo trimmed only at 
bottom, either with several very narrow flounces or two 
deep ones. Sometimes these flounces are covered by a 
double skirt, looped up by large bows at the sides. 
Dresses of fancy silk are generally worn wi^h a sash 
tied at the side, sleeves puffed in tho upper part, sur¬ 
mounted by jockeys formed of throe small flounces, plain 
at bottom, and ending in a turned-up cuff trimmed with 
three small frills.” 

This will probably still prevail in tho making up of 
the rich fall silks and mixed stuffs, which are now being 
opened iu the wholesale departments of Levy, Evans, 
Stewart, Arnold, and other of our best importers. 

To ret^urn to evening-dress, which this month includes 
nearly all of novelty, we give some plainer models from 
a different source. 

“ A dross of while tarletano hhs thirteen flounces, each 
bordered with a row of narrow rose-color velvet. The 
corsage, low and pointed in tho centre of the waist, is 


covered by a bertha, forming a point before aud behind, 
and trimmed with rose-color velvet. The sleeves are 
short, and formed of two frills edged with velvet. A 
canezou of white thulle has been selected for wearing 
with a dross of mauvo-color hur^ge. This dross has a 
low corsage and short sleeves. The corsage of tho oanc- 
zou is composed of crossed at regular intervals 

by rows of very narrow' black velvet. Tho sleeves con¬ 
sist of nine puffs, extending from the shoulder to the 
wrist, where they are finished by a small mousquetaire 
cuff; tho puffs on the sleeves are separated by rows of 
black velvet. 

“ Robe of wliite thulle over a slip of groseille-color silk. 
The skirt has mnQhouiUoniUs of tliulle, dropping slightly 
one over another. Each houillonne is covered by a nar¬ 
row frill of thullo, edged with narrow' blonde, and -with 
throe row's of narrow groseille-color velvet. Above the 
nine houillonnis there is a broad flounce of white thulle, 
edged with blonde and with three narrow rows of gro- 
seillo-color velvet. The corsage is low, and with a long 
point iu front of the W'aist, and has a drapery formed of 
plaits of white crape ; below tho plaits there is a frill of 
wiiite blonde edged with thulle. In front of the corsage 
there is a largo bow of wiiite thulle edged with blonde, 
and with rows of groseille-color velvet. The sleeves 
are formed of two small frills of thulle surmounting two 
puffs of the same. The frills are trimmed to correspond 
with tho other parts of the dress. The headdress con¬ 
sists of a W'reath of the foliage of the service tree, inter¬ 
mingled w'ith festoons of coral beads.” 

Fans oruaiueuted with spangles of steel and gold con¬ 
tinue to bo fashionable. The material usually employed 
for mounting these fans are thulle and crape, either 
colored or white. 

Several now coiffures, suitable for full evening-dress 
have ju.st appeared. One consists of a very souple gold 
net. It droops, loo.se aud flowing, over tho back of the 
head, somowimt in tho fauchou form, aud it is edged 
round w'ith small light tassels and pendeloquos of gold. 
At the top, in front, there is a small bouquet of roses 
without foliage, and a bow of black velvet. A headdress 
just received from Paris, w'here it is styled the Coiffure 
Eugenie, is in tho form of a diadem or coronet, and con¬ 
sists of green velvet foliage, daisies white aud colored, 
with ornaments of gold intermingled. The coiffure 
Louis Tretzei^ a toque of mauve-color velvet, ornamented 
with amethyst aud a white ostrich feather. One of the 
prettiest of these headdresses is composed of blue velvet, 
with a large agrafe of silver, and small silver chains di.s- 
po.sed in festoons and pendant ends. Another consists of 
crimson velvet, an aigrette of w'hite feathers, aud tassels 
of gold. The Coiffure Zouave is in green velvet and gold, 
with a bandeau formed of white ostrich feathers tw'isted 
together. 

In lingerie, plain linen cuffs on cambric or Nansook 
sleeves continue to be worn, with collars to correspond, 
finished only by a row of very fine stitching, or a cord 
stitched in near tho edge. We have been shown some 
sets of French cambric embroidery, an entirely new 
shape, the collar crossing in narrow lappets in front, 
where it is fastened by an ornamental button, gold, ooral, 
or cameo ; lappets iu tho same style form the back of tho 
cuff; they are richly embroidered in an extremely neat 
and delicate pattern. The Zouave habit-shirt continues 
to be imported, w'hich is a prediction that this graceful 
jacket will increase in favor the coming winter. The 
front is in square or box folds, an inch iu width, each 
embroidered w’ith a vine, the wliolo pattern so dispo.sed 
as to form a handsome chemisette. Fabhiox. 
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THE YOTJNG EAGLE HTJNTEE. 

{See description.) 







































































































































































































































































































































































THE MEDICIS, OR SHAWL MANTLE. 


This shawl, or mantle, has long ends in front like those of a scarf. It is made of black silk, and 
is drawn in at the back of the waist by a ribbon fastened in a bow and long ends. The trimming 
consists of frills of silk pinked. The dress is of manve color silk, and the bonnet of white crape and 
mauve velvet, , trimmed with China primroses and ribbon of the same hue as the velvet. 
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THE ZOUAVE MOKNING ROBE- 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A SHIRT FRONT 



A FASHIONABLE Style for niorniiig calls, made of Tussor gray silk, with cords and buttons of a 
deep violet. The llouiice is laid on in large box-plaits, not very full. The body is trimmed to 
match the skirt. 
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THE SAEAGOSSA. 

[From Uio establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Yoiot, from actual 

articles of costume.] 

The unique ornaments of this garment add much to its attractions. Tliey consist of the plaited 
passementerie, which borders the bertha-shaped portion : and the nceuds^ with tassels, which are 
placed on the shoulders, back and front of the cloak. The style of the garment is evident from 
the illustration. 

'JTie above is drawn from a black cloth. They are also made in the new striped fabrics which 
are now so popular. * 
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BRODEBIE FOB PILLOW AND BOLSTER-CASES. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S SKIRT, 





PATTERN FOR A BOOK COVER. 

{See description^ page 357.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A LADY’S UNDERSKIRT. 

(See description, pof/e 356.) 
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For Chain-stitch or Braiding. 



ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 

FOR MARKING A LADY’S WARDROBE. 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1860 . 


THE FOREIGN COUNT; OR, HIGH ART IN TATTLETOWN. 

BY MARY W. JANVRIN; AUTHOR OF “PEACE,’* “ AUXT BETHIAH’S VISIT,” “ JAOASSA’S JOURNAL,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ARRIVAL—“ N. R.” 

‘‘Did you know tliere was a foreigner in 
town, Mrs. Flutterbug? a count?” t)reath- 
lessly asked Miss Aurelia Valentine, entering 
her neighbor’s handsome parlor on Fleet Street, 
the aristocratic avenue of Tattletown. 

“A foreign count! That’s some kind of a 
nobleman, ain’t it ? No, bless me, who says 
so? who saw him? where’s he stopping?” 
returned the lady addressed, starting up, the 
ribbons on her hair all a-flutter, thus doing 
honor to her patronymic. 

“ He’s at the ‘ Allsup.’ You see, our Jerome 
Bonaparte, coming home from the academy 
to-night, went round by the post-office (you 
know the afternoon train brings the mail), and 
the Depot Coach had just stopped at the ‘All¬ 
sup,’ full of passengers. Jerome noticed this 
one as he was getting out—his tall, elegant 
form, his distingui air, and splendid black hair 
and whiskers, such as all foreigners wear ; and 
he said he knew he was some distinguished 
man the minute he set his eye on him; and so 
he waited round till he thought the passengers 
had had time to book their names and go up 
to their rooms, and then he went into the 
‘Allsup,’ and just looked at the register, and 
there it was—‘ Count Vittorio Mazzini, N. R., 
from Italy;’ so he hurried home to tell me; 
and I thought I ’d run in before dark and let 
you know it, so that you can secure him for 
your party Wednesday evening, you know.” 

“Oh, I’m greatly obliged, my dear Aurelia!” 
And the tips of Mrs. Flutterbug’s high cheek 
bones glowed crimson with pleasure. “Yes, 
1 ’ll invite him. What a card he ’ll be for us ! 
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a Jack, as Flutterbug says when he plays 
whist! Mrs. General Stebbins—how it will 
provoke her! for she thought she’d done won¬ 
ders when she got that young Bugbee, the new 
minister, for her last party, and slighted me. 
IHl learn her now who will ride over Mrs. 
Major John Flutterbug!” And the little la¬ 
dy’s head jerked up a violent toss. “At the 
‘Allsup,’ you said? Then Flutterbug shall 
call right over there after tea, and introduce 
himself, and invite him. It ’ll seem sort of 
neighborly, you know, his being a stranger in 
town, and Flutterbug one of the first political 
men. P’raps he’s heard of Flutterbug, when 
he was up for Representative last year. You 
know it got into the papers, Aurelia.” And the 
arching of Mrs. F.’s neck was quite pardonable, 
for, my married lady reader, as you are proud 
of your husband, so was Mrs. F. proud of Flut- 
terbug. “ But where’d you say he was frojjij 
Aurelia ? France, or Italy, or Europe, or some 
of them countries?”—for the geographical 
knowledge of Flutterbug’s lady was somewhat 
limited. 

“From Italy —that’s one of the kingdoms 
Europe, Mi’s. Flutterbug, ” explained the young 
lady, for, judging by the profusion of long, 
light curls, the amplitude of crinoline, the 
quantity of crimson worsted rigolette tassels, 
and the general juvenility of her dress, we 
presume we must style Miss Valentine such, 
“the name, ‘Vittorio Mazzini,’ //la^’^true Ita¬ 
lian. Jerome thinks he’s one of the greatest 
men there; but what the title ‘ N. R.’ is for, 
that mystifies us I We studied a long time to 
make it out.” 

“Oh, something or other; the rest of his 
name^ I s’pose/’ said Mrs. F. “Italy,” she 
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went on in a musing tpne—“seems to me I 
heard Flutterbug reading something about that 
place in the papers the other day; about a 
revolution or something that happened there, 
and how they found it out, and sent them that 
set it a-going away to this country ; and how a 
whole shipload of ’em had landed in New York. 
And your Jerome was in here the other eve¬ 
ning, and told my Emily that the students had 
had a debate in the Olive Branch Society about 
it—‘ Has Europe any right to send her exiles 
to the United States without first asking leave 
of our President ?’ This Count Victoria Mazzi 
must be one of ’em, Aurelia !” 

^^Vittono Mazzini^^' mildly corrected Miss 
Valentine. ‘ ‘ Most likely he is, Mrs. Flutterbug; 
lie must be ! Jerome spoke of it—one of those 
noble refugees, poor, unfortunate fellow I Je¬ 
rome says he’s quite young, not more than 
thirty. And there! now it occurs to me, that’s 
what those letters ‘ N. R.’ mean —Noble Re¬ 
fugee! I declare it must be I” And Aurelia 
clapped her hands in the most girlish manner 
possible. “‘Noble Refugee!’ what a modest 
way of eliciting our compassion 1 I’ve no 
doubt, Mrs. Flutterbug, but he’s suffered every¬ 
thing but death—Jerome said he had a melan¬ 
choly look—and I do hope he will receive the 
sympathy of all our first public-spirited men, 
like your husband. Perhaps he intends to 
write a book while he ’s in this country, or 
write one about us by and by; you know all 
these people of note who come over do—Dick¬ 
ens and Thackaray did.” 

“Flutterbug shall buy a dozen copies; he’s 
able to !” triumphantly asserted the lady of the 
Major who had “ run” for political honors. 

“I know he would, my dear Mrs. Flutter- 
bug. But, dear me 1 I must hasten home, 
for it is quite tea-time.” And the lady rose, 
with a great rustle and shake of her flounces. 
“ How are you getting along for your party 
Wednesday night? You’ve invited all the 
dite^ I heard to-day. I was in at Mrs. Smug- 
gins’s when your invitations came. Mrs. Gene¬ 
ral Stebbins never ’ll get over it, to think you 
pass her by.” 

“I can’t help it, Aurelia; I haven’t forgot 
last winter. She might have asked me and 
my Emily, even if the General and Major Flut¬ 
terbug couldn’t agree in politics. Everything 
for principles; as Flutterbug says, we must 
stand by principles, though the State falls 
down. You see, my dear, this party’s Flut- 
terbug’s, not mine”—and Mrs. F.’s voice took 
a confidential tone. “He means to get up to 
Concord, sure^ next Legislature, and of course 


I invite all who he thinks will give him their 
vote. I’ve invited some, as it is, that I 
shouldn’t if it hadn’t been that he didn’t want to 
make enemies—it’s so near election time, and 
he says he means to get ten votes where the 
General will get one. But this is between 
ourselves, you know, my dear Aurelia.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Flutterbug. Tdon’t blame 
you for not inviting Mrs. Stebbins.” 

Blame, indeed!”—and Mrs. F. tossed her 
head. “Why, jest think of it—General Steb¬ 
bins up and tells the whole hall full last year 
at town meeting that, ‘in his opinion, all a 
certain townsman of his wanted was the loaves 
and fishes.’ Who’d that mean, I wonder? 
‘Loaves and fishes !’ Flutterbug scorns ’em— 
he said so that day at dinner ; I remember we 
had boiled turkey with oyster sauce. ’ ’ 

“Well, I must be going. Y^ou won’t forget 
to invite this new Count, will you?” 

“No; Flutterbug shall go right over there 
after tea. Who knows but General Stebbins 
may hear of it—his coming—and get hold of 
him? Anything for political capital, as the 
Major says. I shall be dreadful busy to-mor¬ 
row myself, Aurelia.” 

“ Cannot I assist you, my dear Mrs. Flutter- 
bug?” queried the lady to whom we scarcely 
know whether to prefix the adjective “young,” 
now that Mrs. F.’s Irish Bridget brings the 
lighted solar into the sitting-room, revealing 
the features hitherto shaded by the long, light 
ringlets and the February twilight. “ I ’ll come 
in to-morrow or Wednesday forenoon, and do 
anything for 3 ^ 011 . ’ ’ 

“ Thank jmu, Aurelia ; if you’ve a mind to 
help me and Emily fix the tables Wednesday, 
I shall be obliged. You see, I ain’t going to 
pass refreshments round; they get the cake on 
the carpets so, and Emily says we can spread 
the whole extension-table out in the dining¬ 
room, and trim the dishes with evergreens.” 

“Yes, that’ll be charming!”—and Miss 
Valentine clapped her hands—“so much bet¬ 
ter, I think !” 

‘ ‘ Y'ou see ’ ’—and here again the speaker’s voice 
assumed that confidential tone, with which was 
an admixture of triumph—“Flutterbug never 
minds expense when princiifles are involved, 
and he says he shall have no such mean treat 
as they had at the Stebbins’s—only two kinds 
of cake, and brandied jellies. He ’s ordered 
twenty gallons of oysters from Boston by ex¬ 
press ; and they ’re going to get me up some 
Charlotte de Rooclies at Harvey’s, and cocoa 
cakes, and all kinds of nice confectionery. As 
for the cake, you know I never give up beat 
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yet to anybody on that, and, if yon ’ll run in 
to-morrow. I’ll show you the inside of my 
store-closet, the fruit-cake, the sponge-cake, 
and the gold and silver-cake. My jellies and 
blanc mange I shall get up, too—I always have 
good luck with them. We ’re going to have 
wine, too—don’t speak of it, though, it’s only 
for the gentlemen, you know, sort of sly, after 
we ladies have left the table, Mr. Doubleeagle, 
Esquire Tachem, and them ; for if Flutterbug 
gets their votes, he’s sure of half their party. 
Flutterbug sent up by express for a dozen 
bottles of the oldest sherry that could be 
bought, and Emily, she ’s been and got all the 
cobwebs out of the corners to put round the 
necks of the bottles. Old wine is always cob- 
webbed, you know, my dear.” 

“ Well, I ’ll run in to-morrow. Tell Emily 
to come into our house to-niglit. Jerome Bona¬ 
parte has invited in a few of the students, and 
we ’re going to have a little sing.” 

“ W^ell, I ’ll tell her. Where can the girl be ? 
School was out a full hour ago. Oh, out skat¬ 
ing on the river, I suppose, though. All the 
young ladies skate now. Sha’n’t you try, this 
winter, Aurelia ?” 

“ 0 la, I darenHP"* lisped the fair Miss Valen¬ 
tine. “ You know it would be so vexing to fall 
on the ice. I was talking about it with Jerome 
the other day, and he said ’twas dangerous, 
very dangerous. But I must run—good-night. 
Oh, here’s Emily now,” as Mrs. Flutterbug’s 
only daughter, a pretty miss of fifteen, opened 
the front door, while Miss Valentine paused to 
reiterate her invitation to the “little sing,” 
then departed. 


CHAPTER II. 

A LION IN TATTLETOWN. 

Meantime, the Noble Refugee, Count Vittorio 
Mazzini, with the melancholy cast of features, 
distingue air, and immense whiskers, and with 
two heavy trunks and a large, mysterious- 
looking box, was comfortably installed in the 
best apartment at the “Allsup,” with landlord, 
porter, and servants obsequious to do his bid¬ 
ding. 

Mine host of the “Allsup,” Colonel Trapem, 
was a bland, comfortable-looking, aldermanic 
gentleman, with a suave manner, a breadth of 
countenance and waistcoat to correspond, who 
had the reputation of setting a good table and 
of giving his guests, pcyticularly the moneyed 
ones, a cordial reception. It was said, also— 
but the reader must take this on the authority 


of the one or two gossips of Tattletown—it was 
said that the Colonel had a way of feeling the 
depth of their pockets, as by intuition—perhaps 
he was a disciple of Judge Edmands, and ‘ ‘ the 
spirits” assisted him ; and then, once secure of 
his soundings, he patronized and fiattered them, 
spread them such good dinners, told them a 
good story with such an emphasis, and enjoyed 
a hearty laugh with such an unction, that the 
recipient of these favors unconsciously found 
himself a member of the Mutual Admiration 
Society, and voted Boniface just the “best 
fellow” extant, and quite able to stand that 
test of modern approval, viz., “to keep a ho¬ 
tel.” In short, to sum up what “ they said,” 
the Colonel, standing in the door of his great 
hall, had a sort of “Will-you-walk-into-my- 
parlor-said-the-spider-to-the-fly” way with him; 
and the poor fly, besmeared with the slime of 
flattery and “good-fellow” ship, was not only 
drawn into the web, but, once “in,” was “done 
for,” in the shape of a good dinner, a jovial 
story, a “help yourself, my dear sir,” and a 
shocking headache and long bill next morning. 
And so into the grasp of this bland, comfort¬ 
able, smiling, pocket-sounding landlord fell our 
unwary foreign Count with the distingui air and 
whiskers of magnificent proportions. The Fates 
send him shrewdness and a keen knowledge of 
human nature, or, wdiat under the circum¬ 
stances seems most desirable, a lean pocket! 

Passing over the neighborly call of Major 
John Flutterbug, who not only made the ac¬ 
quaintance of the illustrious exile—for, in 
answer to the Major’s query, the Count ac¬ 
knowledged his claim to republican symj)athy 
as a martyr to the cause of Italian freedom— 
and obtained that distinguished foreigner’s 
assurance that “ He would be moost happie to 
accept ze kind Signor’s invite to his pallazzo''^ 
(palace), but also had the exquisite pleasure 
of passing General Stebbins with a cool nod 
down in the “Allsup” office, where that gentle¬ 
man had been lingering over the registered 
name of the new arrival; passing over this 
interview, from which the Major departed with 
an air quite d la militaire^ and with profound 
admiration of foreign rank and manners, we 
leave the illustrious Count Mazzini, in common 
with the community into which he was cast, 
to a good night’s rest, and the enjoyment of 
the next day, and, calling on the reader on the 
morning of Wednesday, between the hours of 
11 12 A. M., we invite him or her to a 

walk with us down Walker Street, the princi¬ 
pal business thoroughfare of Tattletown. 

There are the usual concomitants of village 
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life on Walker Street. At the row of stone 
posts at the edge of the hrick-joaved sidewalk, 
are tied the usual number of fanners’ horses, 
harnessed into sleighs of various patterns and 
construction; in the stores, eggs, butter, and 
hams are bartered off for groceries, or the 
farmers’ wives and pretty daughters do “shop¬ 
ping” in the drygoods line; a few new Balmoral 
hoop skirts of a late patent are displayed in 
the windows ; behind the great plate glass in 
the jeweller’s window, we note handsome vases, 
a new set of lava, and some Parian ware of 
exquisite sculpture ; down the street, before 
the apothecary’s, swings a sign glorious with 
gilt letters, heralding the renowned “ T. T. T.” 
—Triumphant Toothache Tincture—which for 
virtue is unsurpassed; a few new, bright stoves 
are on the sidewalk at the door of the great 
Tin Ware Manufactory; the sign “Billiard 
Hall” is very conspicuous lower down the 
street, for Tattletown, like all large urban 
aonimunities, boasts her share of elevating and 
refining resorts for her young men ; and a balmy 
odor which possibly might be mistaken for a 
gale wafted from the realms of “Araby the 
blest,” assisted by the sight of a few red-eyed 
loungers about the door of one or two stores, 
gives the impression that something stronger 
than “hot coffee” is therein dispensed. 

But what means this little knot of curious 
gazers about a door of Lovell’s Block? these, 
congregated in the entry where are hung a few 
pictures—paintings in gilt frames ? and on the 
stairs, where “W’’alk up!” in large capitals 
attracts the eye? Ah, we have it now—the 
solution to the mystery ! On a new sign over 
the door, in large letters, we read— 


V. MAZZINI, N. R. 

ARTIST. 

FKOM ITALY. 


And the paintings—some, portraits very fresh 
and modern ; others, old and smoky, copies of 
the old masters, doubtless—these, with the 
easel, the palette, the brushes, canvas, and 
paints, the dark cambric hangings of the walls, 
and a few “ studies” from La Fosse and Rousseau 
disposed thereon, in the chamber above front¬ 
ing on Walker Street—these were the contents 
of the great box which arrived, with the two 
trunks, day before yesterday at the Allsup. 

And this, then, is the avocation of the illus¬ 
trious exile from the land of martyred freedom, 
wherewith he has chosen to earn his livelihood 


in the new clime of his adoj)tion, portrait paint¬ 
ing 1 and this is the studio, or gallery of Count 
Vittorio Mazzini, Noble Refugee! What praise¬ 
worthy independence of character ! what a call 
on the sympathies of the classic and intelligent 
community of Tattletown! And what an ap¬ 
peal is that which appears this morning in the 
advertising columns of the Tattletoivn News, is¬ 
sued from the brick block a few rods below I 

“ Signor Vittorio Mazzini, N. R., an exile 
from the much loved country of his birth on 
account of adherence to political principles at 
variance with the reigning government, and 
reduced by the confiscation of his patrimonial 
estates to penury, has opened a studio and 
portrait gallery in Lovell’s Block, Walker 
Street, Tattletown, where he proposes to receive 
sitters who may wish to secure a correct and 
finished transcript of their features executed in 
the best style of high art. 

“ Signor V. Mazzini lays no claim to the in¬ 
dulgence of this classic and literary community 
on the ground of his misfortunes incident upon 
his noble birth and strict adherence to political 
principles as a matter of conscience ; but trusts 
that the merits of his portraits, executed after 
Titian, the highest master of the Venetian 
schools, will secure him a large share of their 
patronage. 

“Studio hours from 8 to 12 A. M.; from 2J 
to f) P. M. The art-loving public are invited to 
call and examine the few gems—Claudes and 
Raphaels—which Signor V. M. has brought 
from his own clime—rescued from his formerly 
extensive collection in his palazzo at Florence. 

“ Signor V. M. may also be consulted at the 
Allsup, where he has a suite of rooms. Sitters 
taken at their own residences, if preferred 
Terms satisfactory. 

“Tattletown, Feb, 10, 185-.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE ELITE OF TATTLETOWN. 

Mrs. Major John Flutterrug’s double par¬ 
lors were ablaze with light; and that lady, 
elegantly attired, received her guests—the elite 
of Tattletown. 

But not only into Mrs. Major Flutterbug’s 
double parlors came the Mite, but also a j udicious 
admixture of that intermediate strata between 
the “upper” and the “under crust,” who, by 
some singular chance, happened to possess what, 
in the more aristocratic.eyes of the select few, 
should have proved their especial property, viz : 
intelligence and inlluence—for it was by the 
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votes of the husbands and fathers of this latter 
class that the politic and hospitable host hoped 
to attain his coveted seat in the next legislature. 

First, then, came little advance squadrons of 
this intermediate class—people who believed in 
the good old-fashioned custom of goiug to a 
party before midnight, and going to bed before 
morning. There were Mr. and Mrs. Ginger— 
Mr. G. being proprietor of a thriving grocery 
store; Mr. and Mrs. Russet, with their pretty 
daughter in modest crinoline, high neck, and 
drapery sleeves ; the Misses Jenny and Nelly 
AVoodbird, with sweet faces and sweeter voices, 
who sang in the choir; Anna Amiable, who 
taught one of the village 'schools and made an 
impression on the bachelor committee’s heart 
meantime ; Sarah Ellsworth and Maria Daven¬ 
port, with braided hair and in black silks ; with 
each and all of whom the host and hostess were 
very unconstrained and very agreeable. 

Presently, as the clock wore midway between 
eight and nine, came Mr. and Mrs. Denim ; the 
former being first partner in one of the principal 
Tattletown drygoods stores, entering with.a loud 
‘‘ahem!” and his lady wife with very erect head. 
Then came others : then a bevy of young girls 
—Miss Emily’s mates at the seminary—curled, 
braided, and perfumed, with a great rustle of 
silks and crinoline, and a liutter of rainbow-hued 
ribbons, for all the world like a flock of bright¬ 
winged, snowy-throated, crimson and blue plu- 
maged birds alit in Mrs. Major Flutterbug’s 
parlors ; pretty girls, too, were these Tattletown 
boasted within her borders. Afterwards, by 
twos and threes, entered black-coated young 
gentlemen—a few of whom looked very red and 
awkward, it being their first appearance in so¬ 
ciety beyond the paternal hearthstone—but the 
majority of whom paired off with some chosen 
mate from the flock above-mentioned, and 
forthwith commenced a chattering like a colony 
of magpies in a tropical forest. These—the 
male magpies—were students from the famed 
Tattletown Academy, which institution had 
done wonderfully for a long period of chronicled 
time, not only in sending forth accomplished 
classical scholars, but in finding admirers for the 
Tattletown young ladies and in constituting a 
large male element of the so-called Tattletown 
“society.” A few bashful old bachelors now 
dropped in, in a shy quiet way, as though they 
had rather not be looked at; who eyed wish¬ 
fully the tempting fruit (the pretty girls afore¬ 
mentioned), suspended, Tantalus-like, above 
their reach. 

By and by arrived Miss Euphrasia Amanda 
Smuggins, the Tattletown poetess, though, quite 

26 * 


contrary to the usually accredited ideas concern¬ 
ing the votaries of the muses, she was neither 
thin, lackadaisical, nor wore the air of one pos¬ 
sessed of “the divine afflatus,” since she was 
both rotund and rosy, and imbibed other 
nourishment than “ Parnassian dew,” as will be 
shown presently at the supper table. But Eu¬ 
phrasia Amanda (Mrs. Smuggins had “doted” 
on “The Children of the Abbey” upwards of 
twenty-five years ago, hence her daughter’s ai>- 
pellation) had written a i)oem for The Par¬ 
nassian Dipper^ and was a regular contributor to 
The Great Cochitnate Falminator; moreover, 
she could out-talk Esquire Tachem, the first 
of the Tattletown lawyers, and made witty say¬ 
ings, and was always “ grand comirany” for the 
gentlemen’; hence her claim to being consid¬ 
ered “ literary.” Later, came Peter Paragraph, 
the editor ; Esquire Tachem, with his new law 
student; Miss Maria Peabody on the arm of 
the young professor in the academy; Doctor 
Triangles and young Doctor Bluepill. After¬ 
ward came down from the dressing chamber, 
Mrs. Bottlegreen, the apothecary’s wife, with 
Mrs. Doctor Triangles, who lived together in the 
great double house on the corner of Walker aud 
Fleet streets; the seven Misses Swindlem, 
heiresses of the late Hon. Oliver Swindlem, who 
had made a great fortune by the failure of the 
Plank and Log Saw-Mill; Miss Frances Tallow- 
dip, the daughter of a retired wealthy soap¬ 
boiler, who laughed and flirted with all the 
eligible young men ; then entered the clerks in 
the Insurance Office, and Mr. Bugbee, the 
popular young minister, with the flowing locks 
and the poetical air. 

By this time, as it will be perceived, it must 
be beyond nine o’clock ; and now the tinkle, 
tinkle of Mrs. Major Flutterbug’s door-bell be¬ 
tokens that the “upper crust,’’^mr excellence^ 
of the social pie have begun to arrive. A stiffer 
rustling of silks, a broader amplitude of crino¬ 
line, the flash of a new set of golden-circled lava, 
a haughtier carriage of the head, and tlie Hon. 
Mrs. Lofty stands on Major John Flutterbug’s 
new tapestry. A sweep of the crinolined silk, 
a somewhat patronizing greeting to the hostess, 
and the lady moves away to the upper end of 
the parlors where are congregated the more 
select portion of “ her set.” No matter though 
she brushed modest little Mrs. Ginger in pass¬ 
ing, and quite swept old Bachelor Shyface be¬ 
tween two young girls who, just then, with 
their heads together, were enjoying a suspicious 
giggle ; Mrs. Ginger was “ only a grocer’s wife” 
—-and old bachelors, nobody ever minds them ! 
Yet it was an unwdse move, my dear Honorable 
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Mrs. Lofty ! A bow to tlie lady of “ the middle 
class” would not have cost you much—and your 
husband lost one vote at the next election be¬ 
cause of that unbending “ upper crust” neck of 
yours ! Then came the Agent of the Duck and 
Drake Mills, with his amiable lady; the pro¬ 
fessors and their wives ; Miss Amelia Valentine, 
in a blue silk and a profusion of blonde ringlets, 
who glided in with languid grace and took a 
seat near the piano ; then Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Doubleeagle, the President of the Tattletown 
Bank, his wife and daughter. But not yet had 
arrived the expected lion of this assembly—the 
representative of persecuted Italian republican¬ 
ism, though momentarily Major and Mrs. Flut- 
terbug expected him. Certainly this foreigner, 
who had so lately set foot on American shores, 
showed himself well posted in American cus¬ 
toms. Doubtless the upper crust” of Floren¬ 
tine society attend parties at a late hour in 
their own country! 

At length he came. “ Count Vittorio Maz- 
zini, N. R.” stood in the door of the parlor. 
Surely the foreign air was patent on his coun¬ 
tenance as he bowed his tall, slight foi-m into 
the apartments ; pale, thin, with a keen black 
eye, and whiskers and moustache of the same 
hue and of immense growth, behold the Italian 
exile! 

The Major advanced to welcome him with 
affable grasp, while Mrs. F.’s hice glowed with 
pleasure, and a repressed buzz ran through the 
parlors. In five minutes more, the illustrious 
foreigner and artist had been presented* to 
everybody of note in the company ; and tlius, 
under the auspices of Major and Mrs. John 
Flutterbug, was introduced into “the select 
circles” the representative of Italian rank, the 
disciple of Titian, and disseminator of high art 
in Tattletown, 

For a while the wheels of the evening’s en¬ 
tertainment moved smoothly on ; then, some¬ 
how, they seemed to get clogged and entangled. 
Perhaps that cool “cut” of little Mrs. Ginger 
by the senator’s lady first caused the friction, 
for such evidently existed. Then was it that 
the prominent feature of Tattletown society 
began to work out; the ingredients gathered 
in Mrs. ^lajor Flutterbug’s parlors began to 
ferment like new root beer; the eight-and-forty 
classes of Tattletown society found it impossi¬ 
ble to assimilate. On the upper surface rose 
the Honorable Mrs. Lofty, Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Doubleeagle, and others ; a little lower, swam 
the apothecary’s wife and those of her class; 
lower down, the drygoods dealers and a host of 
their patrons ; lower still, the pretty Misses 


Woodbird and the school teacher; and away 
at the bottom, the sediment of the bottle, stood 
unoffending, poor little Mrs. Ginger. 

Little by little the company gathered into 
knots, beyond whose Chinese pale no outside 
barbarian from the class below dared enter ; 
even the magpies got imbued with the senti¬ 
ment of their elders, and paired off into regular 
gradations of the social scale. The pretty 
Misses Woodbird felt slighted because Miss 
Aurelia Valentine, with her trills, and/i/pues, 
and operas at the piano, left no opening for the 
new duet they had been practising all the 
morning together; though Miss Jenny, the 
elder, might have been partially consoled by 
her self-imposed task of entertaining old Bach¬ 
elor Shyface in a little conversation on the 
weather, which set him quite at his ease, and 
brought him out wonderfully; Miss Tallowdip 
talked loudly and glibly with the clerks in the 
Insurance Office, and flirted boldly with Esquire 
Tachem ; even the Count Vittorio Mazzini, as 
by intuition, put his best foot forward, by di¬ 
viding his attentions between Mrs. Lofty, Miss 
Valentine, and Miss Euphrasia Amanda Smug- 
gins ; yet all felt a sense of relief when their 
host announced the supper hour. 

To record the general stampede for the tables— 
the push, and rush, and crush for the best sta¬ 
tions—the onslaught on the tempting edibles 
thereon arranged—the demolishing of pyramids 
of cake and glasses of rich jellies—the steaming 
oysters devoured by delicate young ladies who 
“ never ate anything hearty”—the lingering of 
Mr. Doubleeagle, Esquire Tachem, and their 
compeers, over the cobwebbed sherry of “the 
brand of fifty years ago,” while the young 
ladies in the parlor got up a polka and cotillon ; 
then, later, the gradual dropping off of the 
guests l)y twos and threes, Mr. and Mrs. Ginger 
going first, till, finally, the rooms thinned sen¬ 
sibly ; to write of the profound bow of Count 
Vittorio Mazzini over the hand of his hostess 
ere he escorted the delighted Miss Valentine 
home ; how the female magpies chattered and 
giggled in the dressing-room, as they tied on 
their rigolettes, and the male magpies elbowed 
and jostled each other for some belle of the 
flock in the hall as they came down stairs ; how 
old Bachelor Shyface found courage to offer his 
arms to the brace of Woodbirds ; how, at last, 
all the guests had departed, each taking home 
the usual amount of heartburning, envy, and 
uncharitableness, leaving Major John Flutter- 
bug with an aching head (he was unused to 
the cobwebbed sherry of “the brand of fifty 
years ago”), and Mrs. John Flutterbug and 
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daughter with dismantled parlors and wrecked 
supper-table, and Bridget with the exclama¬ 
tion, “Sure, an’ it’s a tost house!”—to re¬ 
count all this would be but to record the usual 
modus operandi and finale of every party iu 
towns more or less pretentious than aristocratic 
Tattletowu. 

Suffice it that Mrs. General Stebbins retired 
that night with discomfiture at the success of 
her rival’s entertainment (she had watched 
every arrival at the Flutterbug’s front door 
from the darkened window of her sitting-room 
across the street)—that the Major’s distorted 
vision produced the singular phantasmagoria 
of eight bedposts, two footboards, and two mir¬ 
rors in his bed-room—and Mrs. F., as she lay 
her tired head upon her pillow, saw before her 
mental retina, in the columns of the Tattletown 
NeioSj “Our worthy fellow-citizen, Major John 
Flutterbug, Representative elect.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

AN artist’s studio. 

Count V. Mazzini, N. R., was in the full tide 
of success. Ever since his introduction into 
Tattletown society under the auspices of Mrs. 
Major Flutterbug, and the patronage of Miss 
Valentine and “her set,” he had found easy 
sailing into the affections of the community 
where he had located himself. 

His invitation to “the art-loving public to 
call” (vide the Tattletown News) had been in¬ 
terpreted literally ; and “ from morn till dewy 
eve” some patronizerof foreign talent was seen 
wending his way down Walker Street to the 
precincts of the disciple of Titian. It was un¬ 
precedented—what an interest in “high art” 
had been awakened in all—what long discus¬ 
sions regarding “style,” “tone,” “coloring,” 
“attitude,” and “ drapery” were held by the 
fair frequenters of the studio—how glibly mu¬ 
sical tongues talked of “Claudes,” “Land¬ 
seers,” “Murillos,” and “Titians” — what 
quantities of paints and canvas rare consumed 
by the delineator of the human countenance. 
TJie Daguerreotypist, a few doors below, was 
forced to close up and leave town for want of 
patronage; “low” art was at a discount in 
lattletown. The Count’s studio was a general 
rendezvous for all ; the students lounged in of 
a recess, or between sessions of the academy; 
and every young girl, tripping past on the side¬ 
walk of Walker Street, with a shy glance up at 
the windows, held up her dress skirt with ar¬ 


tistic grace to reveal the picturesque Balmoral 
below. 

A shower of patronage fell on the illustrious 
artist, whose story of exile and wrong had won 
a complete hold on the sympathy of the com¬ 
munity. It was something to be painted at all; 
everything by an Italian nobleman and an artist 
“ after Titian 1” And so everybody sat for his 
or her portrait—from the senator’s lady, in a 
rich brocade, and with hair d la Imp4ratrice, to 
sweet Anna Amiable with a wreath of myrtle 
on her sunny braids—from Jeremiah Double- 
eagle, President of the Tattletown Bank, to old 
Bachelor Shyface in a new wig which covered 
the growing scarcity of the capillary substance 
of his cranium. 

Miss Aurelia Valentine sat “in character,” 
as Venus reclining on a bank of roses—such 
full blown specimens of the genus multifiora as, 
I doubt much, ever met the gaze of the fair 
dame d'amour; Miss Euphrasia Amanda Smug- 
gins was painted seated in a draperied boudoir, 
with her last publication, “The Plaint of a 
Wounded Heart,” in her hand ; and old obese 
Madam Dowager with her feet on a crimson 
cushion and her pet poodle on her lap. 

There were a few of “the under crust” whom 
the artist did in colors at a less price than his 
more moneyed patrons bestowed; for the 
Count’s prices were graduated according to the 
length of their purses (it was singular how soon 
he fell into Yankee customs !), and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ginger were hung over the sofa of their 
little parlor, and their little three-year old 
Ginger, in a red dress and blue shoes, over the 
mantel, the sum total of the painter’s bill hardly 
exceeding a week’s profit of the snug little 
grocery.* 

Then there were “ family pieces”—old Noah 
and Mrs. Screwall and their five Screwall de¬ 
scendants (the price stipulated beforehand), 
“ with all the paint the artist could aflbrd to 
throw in for the money the seven Misses 
Swindlem as “the Pleiades” (a conceit of Miss 
Hetta’s, the youngest), each in a blue, gauzy, 
cloud-like dress, and with a star on her fore¬ 
head—Miss Hetta standing in the background, 
very indistinct, and almost obscured by lier 
sisters, “all which was quite in character,” as 
Peter Paragraph, the editor, shrewdly observed, 
“ since she was soon likely to be lost to mortal 
vision when merged into Mrs. Doctor Bluepill,” 
to whom she was lately engaged. Colonel 
Trapem was painted, too, as Jack Falstaff, to 
w^hom his round, beaming countenance bore 
remarkable similitude. It was said to be a 
good likeness. Major and Mrs. Flutterbug were 
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also hung up side by side over the piano in 
tlieir parlors. 

And thus all sorts of creations from the paint¬ 
er’s brush were born into the classic community 
of Tattletown ; some of magnitude ill propor¬ 
tioned to the low parlor walls on which they 
hung, and forcibly reminding the visitor of the 
laniily piece of the good old Vicar of Wake¬ 
field; others, in showy and expensive gilt 
frames, suspended on the high walls of aristo¬ 
cratic drawing-rooms. To be sure, there were 
one or two who failed to be quite suited with 
the work of the Count V. Mazzini, Noble Refu¬ 
gee. Old Mr. Screwall thought the painter had 
got “the best end of the bargain and obese 
Madam Dowager complained of “the expres¬ 
sion of Hero, the pet poodle,” and “thought her 
own face looked a trifle thin.” Upon hearing 
which, old Bachelor Shyface said, slyly (it was 
the only witty thing tlie silent old bachelor 
was ever known to utter), “ it would be impos¬ 
sible to find canvas enough in the whole town 
upon which to copy the breadth of that lady’s 
countenance !” There was said to be a great 
call at the village paint and oil store for Spanish 
brown, red ochre, and chrome yellow, and that 
one or two old oil-cloth table covers were used 
up for canvas; also, that Samuel Many gold 
liad actually had the reverse side of his first 
wife’s portrait oiled and sized over for the tran¬ 
script of the features of his new one ; though I 
liave no doubt that these were untruthful re¬ 
ports, set afloat by wicked and envious persons, 
for, as I have said, there were one or two gos¬ 
sips in Tattletown. 

But not alone, during all this period, as a 
disciple of Titian did the noble refugee make 
progress within the borders of Tattletown. Into 
the camp of Cupid were his feats of prowess 
carried. Not only could the Italian paint a 
bright eye, but fascinate one ; not only do up a 
pretty face in oils, but admire it meantime; 
not only represent Miss Valentino as Venus, 
but enact (pa?' parenthesis') tlie r6le of the god 
of Love ; not only immortalize Miss Euphrasia 
Amanda Smuggins, but cause that “wounded 
heart” to throb anew with suspicious palpita¬ 
tions. Ah, dangerous Count V. Mazzini, Noble 
Refugee! 

But it were needless to recount here his con¬ 
quests. As Miss Valentine remarked, with a 
sympathetic sigh and an uplifting of her ceru¬ 
lean orbs, “ These foreigners from the clime of 
art and song are so fascinating, and their mis¬ 
fortunes enlist one’s pity so!” I wonder if 
Miss Valentine ever heard that “pity is akin to 
love,” or knew how often she sang “The Ex¬ 


iles of Erin” at her piano ? And then the rosy 
little authoress’s compassion must have been 
excited, too, for “A Plea for Down-trodden 
Italy” appeared in the April number of the 
Gi'eat Cochituate Fidminator. 

I am afraid, though, that, quite like any fast 
young man of Americandom, the Count V. 
Mazzini, N. R., was a trifle fickle in his atten¬ 
tions ; since, from the fair Miss Aurelia, with 
whom he sang opera over her piano of evenings, 
he transferred them to the blue for the period 
of a whole fortnight; then suddenly turned to 
Miss Frances Tallowdip, whom he took out 
during the March sleighing with the span of 
grays from Soule’s livery stable ; she, in turn, 
to be deserted for the whole gamut of the Misses 
Swindlem; and they, at last, for sweet little 
Anna Amiable, who, I fear, flirted a little with 
the Count at first, then suddenly returned to 
her faith with her old lover, the rich bachelor 
school committee, whom this little feminine 
manoeuvre may possibly have brought to terms, 
since Dame Rumor proclaimed that they were 
shortly to be married. 

Alas, that an Italian Count, and an artist 
“after Titian,” should have been jilted by a 
Yankee school-marm I Poor noble refugee ! 

CHAPTER V. 

THE AETIST’S benefit. 

The last days of April had wept themselves 
away in Tattletown. The trees were swelling 
with buds—those two long lines of stately elms 
bordering Fleet Street, and the pride of the 
village ; the frost had given over his reign till 
another autumn, and the sidewalks were fast 
becoming settled; and nature, both animate 
and inanimate, assumed a livelier aspect. The 
principal business street of the town wore a 
bustling look; “spring trade” was brisk in 
Tattletown. Messrs. Silky & Softy, Mr. Denim, 
and the firm of Tell-truth & Co. had returned 
from Boston with their new styles of goods; 
the Misses Tarleton & Ruche had hung a Paris 
pattern hat in the most conspicuous part of 
their shop ; in the jeweller’s window, a silver 
tea-service of the latest pattern glittered and 
shone in the sunlight; and the sidewalks were 
crowded with ladies out shopping all the bright 
days of the waning April. 

The spring term of court was sitting in town ; 
and daily, at 9 o’clock, A. M., the town bell 
rung out its quick, sharp peal: “Lawyer, 
lawyer, come to court 1” and straightway a file 
of green-bagged, dignified-looking gentlemen 
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emerged from their offices, or the doors of the 
Allsup, en route for the large aud elegant new 
brick Town House, in which Tattletown espe¬ 
cially prided herself. It was a handsome edi¬ 
fice, this Town House, with its large hall, court¬ 
rooms, lawyers’ offices, and other apartments 
for the transaction of town business, and really 
an ornament to Tattletown; though old Noah 
Screwall was not the only one who grumbled at 
tile increased rate of taxes when it was built, 
and there had been many a hard tussle, time 
out of mind, in the annual town meetings, be¬ 
fore this measure of building could be decided 
upon. But Tattletown got her Town Plouse at 
last; and all her citizens attended the great 
Dedication Ball held in the spacious “New 
Town Hall,” where the Germania Band gave 
the music, and everybody, old and young, 
danced to it on the occasion which was likely 
to happen but once during their lifetime ; and, 
since then, the hall had been devoted to the 
use of public lecturers, concerts, ladies’ fairs, 
political caucuses, and gatherings of that ilk. 

Surely something is going on therein now, 
the forenoon of this first, bright day of May I 
for, not only the green-bagged lawyers enter 
the Town House for their court-room above 
stairs, but Miss Valentine, and Miss Smuggins, 
and the Misses Swindlem, and Miss Tallowdip, 
with a host of young girls, are tripping in, 
bearing baskets covered with white napkins ; 
and Esquire Tachem, young Doctor Bluepill, 
the clerks of the Insurance Office, even old 
Bachelor Shyface (who, of late, has brushed up 
wonderfully), are seen transferring armfuls of 
the evergreen and spruce boughs from the wag¬ 
on before the door which some half-dozen of 
the academy students have gathered from the 
woods a little way beyond the precincts of the 
town. All, this explains the mystery—these 
handbills upon the stone posts which stand 
along the outer.edge of the sidewalks on Walker 
Street I We have not looked into the columns 
of The News lately, or we might have seen it 
advertised there:— 

•“SOCIAL LEVEE 
At the New Town Hall! 

The young ladies of Tattletown propose to 
give a Social Levee at the New Town Hall, dur¬ 
ing the day and evening of Thursday, May 1st, 
where they hope to welcome all their friends 
both old and young. The proceeds of the en¬ 
tertainment they design to appropriate as a 
slight testimonial of the appreciation in which 
they hold the services of Count V. Mazziui 
(whose departure from this community, the 


Count being recalled to his own country, they 
cannot but view as their loss, though his gain;, 
while engaged in the practice of high art among 
them. 

Refreshments will be served both day and 
evening. 

A variety of Fancy Articles will be oflered 
for sale at the tables. 

An Antiquarian Supper and Tableaux will 
add variety to the evening’s entertainment. 

Come one, come all! 

Admission 25 cents. Children half price. 

Tickets to be procured at the door. 

Tattletown, April 27, 185-.” 

And so there is to be held a “ Social Levee”— 
a “Benefit” for the Noble Refugee—at the 
New Town Hall, Thursday (to-morrow) even¬ 
ing ! Let us enter the hall close in old Bachelor 
Shyface’s steps, and see liow the Tattletown 
young ladies get up a thing of this sort! 

Why, they seem perfectly cm fait in these 
matters, judging from the rapidity with which 
everything progresses ; though we cannot help 
thinking, after some observation, that, even 
even among this group of ladies, we recognize 
the same spirit which characterizes the political 
cliques of the sterner sex, viz: that there are 
a few who get all the honors and emoluments, 
while the larger and more unassuming portion 
“do the dirty work;” for here are a score or 
more of quiet young ladies, of the Misses Wood- 
bird type, who weave the evergreen trimming, 
and whose hands have manufactured the most 
of those fancy articles in yonder great basket, 
albeit a gazer here would imagine that the 
Misses Valentine, Smuggins, Tallowdip, Swin- 
dleui and Co. are the arbiters of the destinies 
of all Tattletown, as involved in the progress 
of the next day’s projected levee. 

But time passes, and everything wags well 
towards execution. After a vast deal of plan¬ 
ning and chatting between the ladies and their 
masculine assistants ; a little attempt at a 
flirtation between Miss Frances Tallowdip and 
Esquire Tachem, as they retire cosily to a 
corner of the hall to determine the falling of a 
particular fold in the curtain of the window of 
the post-office constructed there; after tlie ever¬ 
green wreaths are adjusted upon the walls, the 
flags of stars and stripes festooned above the 
platform whereon stands a piano at which some 
of the Tattletown musical talent is expected to 
preside ; after the arrangement of the scenic 
apparatus necessary for the tableaux, and the 
construction of the tables by the gentlemen, 
while the ladies dispose thereon the fancy arti- 
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cles and the refreshments which have been 
contributed; after the Honorable Mrs. Lofty’s 
loaf of elaborately frosted gingerbread in a 
silver basket is placed in a conspicuous posi¬ 
tion, Miss Valentine’s plate of wafer-like tarts 
temptingly arranged, and honest little Mrs. 
Ginger’s two plump loaves of nice Harrison 
cake assigned a station at the lower end of the 
table ; after all preparations are complete, and 
Miss Valentine protests herself “so fatigued !” 
the ladies respectively retire to their homes, 
to await the advent of May morning, which 
again congregates the social (?) element of 
Tattletown life, and brings out those who de¬ 
sire to render the appreciation of the services 
rendered by Count V. Mazzini, N. R., to the 
cause of “high art” in Tattletown. 


CHAPTER VI. 

TUE LEVEE. 

May morning dawns bright and clear. ‘ ‘ There 
will be hard work to-day in Tattletown,” says 
old Bachelor Shyface, as he saunters down 
Walker Street about eight o’clock, and notices 
how great a portion of the female part of the 
community is abroad. “These women 1 some 
of ’em ’ll do more to-day than they’ve done 
for a month, and there ’ll be more money 
taken in the Town Hall than an honest man 
could lay up for his family in a whole year. 
But they enjoy it, and I s’pose I might as well 
drop in a while and see ’em.” So, as yester¬ 
day, in his footsteps let us enter also. 

Already the tide of aristocratic travel lias 
set toward the Town Hall. Miss Valentine, 
Miss Smuggins, Miss Tallowdip, Mrs. Major 
Flutterbug, and the Honorable Mrs. Lofty are 
behind the tables, where they pour cpffee, and 
dispense it to the pretty servitors—a band of 
young misses with jaunty white aprons and 
sweet smiles — with affability and charming 
grace. The seven Misses Swindlem preside at 
the fancy table, and sell rapidly every conceiv¬ 
able article that was ever knitted, crocheted, 
sewed, or wrought by feminine fingers. The 
Misses Swindlem forget to return change to 
their customers, and quite shock old Bachelor 
Shyface by asking him to purchase “these 
dear, cunning little things,” holding up a tiny 
pair of worsted socks. We do not wonder that 
Mr. Shyface grows very red, and moves away, 
and when he gets near the door growls quite 
audibly—“ He didn’t come liere to be insulted 
—not he !” though why he should get redder, 
and involuntarily clap his hand to his head. 


where the bald place used to be, at meeting 
pretty Jenny Woodbird, who just now enters, 
and salutes him with a pleasant ‘ ‘ Good-morn¬ 
ing, Mr. Shyface,” we cannot see that! Peter 
Paragraph, the editor, purchases a brace of 
finely dressed dolls, more marvellously arrayed 
than was “ Solomon, in all his glory,” by the 
Misses Swindlem’s fingers, and forthwith makes 
a great joke about “small caps,” at which the 
ladies laugh prodigiously; and Mr. Double¬ 
eagle buys a little white frilled toilet-cushion, 
of which he makes a great display, going about 
among the ladies, and holding it out on the 
palm of liis hand. 

There is a great influx of visitors at the Hall. 
The law 3 ’-ers come down after the morning 
session of court is over, and drink an astonish¬ 
ing number of cups of coffee, chiefly, I think, 
for the sake of complimenting their pretty 
little servitors ; the students are everywhere 
present (it is a holiday at the academy), and 
some of them have volunteered to serve the 
oysters at the table in yonder corner; the ladies 
wax more busy and smiling; and everything 
passes off very smoothly. So the forenoon 
wears away. 

The afternoon is a transcript of the forenoom ; 
but we think we will omit that for an account 
of the evening’s entertainment, and view the 
“new Town Hall” by the blaze of the great 
chandelier, with the buzz and chatter of voices, 
the flutter of fans and perfumed handkerchiefs, 
and the cheerful, smiling faces. 

The Count Vittorio Mazzini, N. R., has not 
been able to spend much of the day at the 
Hall; “he is putting the finishing touches to 
a portrait,” he says ; but tliis evening he is 
decidedly the lion of the social reunion gathered 
to do him honor. He had a rival formerly in 
the affections of the Tattletown ladies—the 
eloquent young minister, Bugbee, with the long 
locks and the poetical air, whose, star has paled 
under tlie splendor of the Count’s, for who 
could outshine the martyr of Italian freedom ? 
Bugbee couldn’t, and he modestly gave place 
to the Noble Refugee. The evening wore 
smoothly on ; “the hours seemed satin-shod,” 
as Euphrasia Amanda Smuggins poetically ob¬ 
served, smiling “ sweet” over a bowl of oysters 
which Esquire Tachem had gallantly brought 
lier. “Really, Mr. Shyface looks quite ani¬ 
mated when in conversation ! But I wonder 
what he sees attractive in that Miss Wood- 
bird?” whispered the eldest Miss Swindlem, 
whose thoughts of late had been turning to¬ 
wards the matrimonial aspect of liuman life. 
“I’m sure I never thought him homely. That 
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vrig improves him wonderfully ! We must ask 
him to the house some evening, Eliza.” This 
was said in a moment’s leisure caught from 
the sales at the fancy table. 

Passing over the various details of the eve¬ 
ning, the letters dispensed from the post-office 
by the fair postmistress, the articles of interest 
drawn from the depths of the grab bag—young 
Doctor Bluepill extricated a china baby, and a 
learned professor in the academy a “jumping 
Jack dwelling lightly on the tableau wherein 
Mrs. Lofty represented Queen Elizabeth sur¬ 
rounded by her maids of honor, another in 
which the Count Mazzini personated an Italian 
bandit, and several in which Miss Valentine 
and “her set” were very conspicuous; pausing 
a moment to taste the “ bean porridge” served 
up at the Antiquarian Supper by pretty girls 
in the costume of their grandmothers, we will 
retire somewhat early, for levees are stereotyped 
affairs, and, albeit this one is gotten up with a 
view to more than ordinary effect, we will 
make our exit while the Count is hovering near 
the table where sits the quondam recipient of 
his attentions, to whom, this evening, he seems 
inclined to return—Miss Aurelia Valentine. 

It was said afterwards that the net proceeds 
of the young ladies’ Social Levee, as paid over 
to the Count V. Mazzini by the fair deputation 
who waited upon him, amounted to two hun¬ 
dred and forty dollars—quite a snug little sum 
as a token of “ the appreciation of high art in 
Tattletown.” 

It was said, moreover, that the Count confi¬ 
dentially informed Miss Valentine, while walk¬ 
ing home with her that evening from the Hall, 
that, because of the knowledge of his artistic 
career which had reached his native Italy, and 
excited the admiration of his countrymen, he 
had received from a few influential friends 
under government, accompanying his recall, a 
golden medal, bearing the head of Titian en¬ 
circled by a laurel wreath, and the reverse 
inscription— 

TO COUNT VITTORIO MAZZINI, P. F. R., 

which title, being interpreted, means Padre 
Florentine Romaics —Father of the Florentine 
and I\oman school of art. 

It was whispered, additionally, that the noble 
Count Vittorio Mazzini, N. E., P. F. R., was 
put to bed that night at the “Allsup” with a 
glorious confusion of ideas in the region of the 
cerebral organs, and uttering snatches of songs 
in which Yankee Doodle and Vive Vltalie were 
mixed together rather indiscriminately. 

But then this might not have been so; in¬ 


deed, this deponent hardly thinks it was, for, 
as hath been before chronicled, there were one 
or two gossips in Tattletown. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AN UNEXPECTED REVELATION. 

Let us close our record of this idiase of 
Tattletown life by transcribing, for the reader’s 
perusal, a letter which was penned in a com¬ 
fortable parlor of the “ Winthrop House,” 
Boston, about a week after the events chroni¬ 
cled in the last chapter, first premising that 
the writer was a tall, slender, smooth-faced, 
handsome young man of twenty-three or there¬ 
abouts, the reckless, saucy gleam of whose 
keen black eyes, and the expression of whose 
facial muscles denote a strong admixture of 
shrewdness and will to execute whatever his 
active brain conceived. He is very handsome, 
we observe that, as he sits for a few moments 
in a smiling reverie, evidently enjoying pleasant 
thoughts, then bursts into a hearty laugh, and, 
drawing nearer to him the writing-case on the 
table, writes rapidly : — 

The Winthrop, Boston, May 9th, 185-. 

My dear old friend Phil: “Where the 
deuce is Sid Burroughs, I wonder?” I think I 
hear you say, once in a while, down there in 
that Southern home of yours, where, on “de 
ole plantation,” I see you reposing comfortably 
on the laurels won from your Northern Alma 
Mater, while the individual who does himself 
the honor to a sometime seat in liis old chum’s 
thoughts has been beating round, and finding 
little rest, till latterly, for the sole of his foot 
since we parted. 

That parting !—do you remember it, Phil ? 
I, a devil-may-care classmate, who, somehow, 
found it impossible to walk under college dis¬ 
cipline, to resist the inclination to play off jokes 
on peaching tutors, and kick up a Dido gene¬ 
rally, till I one day found myself the subject of 
“suspension,” as fulminated from our venerable 
Prex’s lips, and, worse still, anathematized, and 
maranathematized, and suspended from the fa¬ 
miliar relations with the governor’s pocket-book 
at home, with the consoling information that 
“I might now shift for myself.” This, you 
know, Phil, was our first parent’s legacy, and, 
like him, I had no chance save to “go work 
for a living.” I say, do you remember this all, 
Phil ? Of course you do, and so, mayhap, you 
will not object to the recital of your quondam 
friend’s career since that period, some twelve 
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months ago? Then, I pray thee, old friend, 
draw near and listen ; give heed while I recount 
the wondrous tale. 

Well, you see, Phil (you perceive I now 
assume the more familiar colloquial style), I 
felt rather down about that time, when I was 
put from the fostering arms of old Mother 
Harvard; with scarce fifty dollars of pocket - 
money (to buy cigars, etc. etc., you know), 
and my honored father’s injunction not to draw 
on him for resources, as “he’d settled the last 
affair of mine” (when he paid the bill for that 
supper I gave the Juniors, you remember). 
Thus situated, I felt somewhat in the desolate 
condition of Robinson Crusoe, alone on his 
island, and began to cast about for some visible 
means of support. 

It was a puzzler, Phil; harder than working 
out any theorem in Euclid ! A young gentle¬ 
man of twenty-two, suddenly cut off from 
expectations, a prospect of his diploma at Har¬ 
vard and his course at the Law School, and 
forced to earn his own living ! Teaching first 
presented itself; and I forthwith went off into 
a little country town, and engaged a school, 
where I woi-ried through one term, thrashing 
the boys, and coaxing the pretty girls with 
sugar-plums. But this didn’t last. Nature 
never intended me for a country pedagogue; 
and one day I settled up rather suddenly with 
the committee, pocketed the proceeds of my 
twelve weeks’ services, and resolved to change 
my employment. After that, by turns, I be¬ 
came travelling book agent, writing-master, 
Daguerreotypist, sketched in crayons, and 
painted portraits in oils (you remember this 
latter forte at college, Phil ? that caricature of 

tutor S-?), and picked up a comfortable 

little sum for a few more months, till, suddenly, 
one evening early in February last, reading 
something in the papers about those unfortu¬ 
nate Italian exiles, a sudden idea inspired me. 
Jove ! Jupiter ! Mark Antony ! it was glorious ! 

In another month, behold me, Sid Burroughs, 
Junior, en disguise, with flowing wig, moustache 
and whiskers of marvellous proportions, my 
face stained with a dark wash, the judicious 
gravity of a travelled man—in short, my whole 
ioiit ensemble decidedly foreign—and with an 
Italian limp on my English tongue, with 
twenty-five dollars invested in brushes, paints, 
etc., and stock in trade, behold me, “Count 
Vittorio Mazzini, N. R.” {Nary Red, / meant 
it, and with a significance, too ; but with the 
uninitiated it passed ior Noble Refugee), behold 
me domesticated in “the classic and pleasant 
community of Tattle town, ” not a hundred miles 


distant from the region of old Cambridge ; and 
all this with a view to replenish my lean 
purse. “A bold move,” you will say; but, my 
dear Phil, haven’t you learned thus early that 
Assurance wins the biggest slice of the pudding, 
while Modesty very often goes to bed hungry ? 
Not that your correspondent was ever particu¬ 
larly troubled with the latter characteristic; 
but then he ventures to write the formations of 
his judgment, based on the experience he has 
observed in others. But, as I was saying, I 
sunk my own identity, pro tern., into that of 
Count V. Mazzini, N. R., for the purpose of 
making my fortune; and, Phil, 1 did it! I struck 
a lucky vein, and the gold was there I I cradled, 
filtered, and coined it into my own pocket. 
Foreign title, foreign talent, foreign air, every¬ 
thing d la Ralie, that was my bait; and, by the 
Sixth Satire of Juvenal, didn’t they bite ! Were 
I to record all my doings and sayings down 
there at this same Tattletown, how I was pa¬ 
tronized, matronized, lionized, idolized, sym¬ 
pathized, and, in short, everything but scan¬ 
dalized, you wouldn’t believe me, Phil ; you’d 
say, “ That’s one of Sid Burroughs’s stories I” 

I engaged a room—a studio—where I hung 
up a few paintings (Claudes and Raphaels) I 
had hired from the auction rooms in Boston, 
hung out my shingle, “ Count V. Mazzini, 
artist, from Italy,” and proclaimed myself, in 
the village paper, a dispenser of “high art,” a 
painter “after Titian” (several centunes), and 
ready to do in oil the faces of all Tattletown, 
“at reasonable prices.” And shortly, with 
Byron, I “awoke and found myself famous.” 
The studio of the noble Count V. Mazzini, N. R., 
was quite the fashion. Visitors began to pour 
in. Like as to the old war-note, “ The Pibroch 
of Donald Dhu,” came the Scottish clansmen, 
so here, 

* “ Fast they come, fast they come. 

See how they gather}” 

Young ladies, old ladies, fat ladies, and lean 
ladies, spinsters of an uncertain age and misses 
in their teens, all these besieging your humble 
correspondent for sittings I Not a Moham¬ 
medan, lying off in Paradise, with a full com¬ 
plement of houris to charm him into serenest 
enjoyment, could surely enjoy a more enviable 
position. I tell you, Phil, “high art (?) in 
Tattletown’ ’ flourished during the three months 
of my stay in that classic community. From 
the first advent of the Count Mazzini into so¬ 
ciety under the patronage of one of the promi¬ 
nent citizens, to the “ Social Levee,” whose 
benefits were appropriated to “defraying the 
expenses of my return to my native land by a 
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government recall,” I found it easy sailing into 
the affections of the people. Portrait painting, 
“after Titian,” was vastly more remunerative 
than pedagoguing or taking fifty cent Daguerreo¬ 
types. But the hardest part of it was the 
keeping that confounded Italian limp on one’s 
tongue. Every old dame had to be a “ Contessa, ’ ’ 
every pretty girl a “Signorina,” every house 
a “palazzo,” and the big wigs of the town all 
“ Excellenzas” and “ Illustrisimas.” True as 
you live, Phil, I enacted this role. 

But by and by, with a plethoric purse, I began 
to think it about time to change the scene of 
action. During all this time I had not written 
home to inform my honored father of my where¬ 
abouts. I felt a sort of pride in being inde¬ 
pendent, and I rather liked the idea of earning 
my own living. I began to think of leaving 
Tattletown, circulating the report that, “owing 
to the influence of friends high in a political 
quarter, my ‘ confiscated estates’ were restored, 
and I recalled to Italy.” This was vastly 
better, any one will perceive, for an Italian 
nobleman, than painting portraits at so much 
per head in Tattletown ; accordingly, I set about 
hasty preparations for my departure. It was 
in those last days of my stay that I was invited 
by the ladies to accept the proceeds of the 
“Social Levee” above mentioned, as “a token 
of their appreciation of my services,” while 
among them. Consequently, the follower of 
Titian could not ungallantly resist, and thus 
allowed himself to become the victim of a hun¬ 
dred little delicate attentions from the ladles 
aforesaid, and also the recipient of the nice 
little sum of two hundred and forty dollars in 
bills on the Tattletown Bank, which act of 
generosity afforded him, as you perceive, the 
opportunity of leaving the limits of their classic 
community with the title P. F. R. {Pocket Full 
of Rocks!) added to his patronymic, and quite 
superseding that of N. R. {Nary Red), with 
which he had come among them. 

And all this, 0 Phil, because of a hirsute 
face, a broken tongue, and a foreign title, 
when, I dare affirm, this same appreciative 
community would have let a bona fide artist of 
modest native talent starve in their midst. 
Truly, 0 friend. Assurance does get the biggest 
slice of the pudding, while waiting Modesty 
goes to bed hungry I 

But there is one thing on my conscience, 
Phil, concerning one of the “ appre'-dative” 
young ladies of Tattletown (a damsel of some 
thirty-five summers, or thereabouts, I should 
judge), to whom, on that last evening of my 
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stay, I made a promise that, “ when the politi¬ 
cal affairs of my country wore a quieter aspect,” 
I would return to America, and transport her 
across the big water as the Contessa Mazzini, 
I hope she may not place too implicit faith in 
a man’s promises, or cast her eyes too yearn¬ 
ingly toward fair Italy I There is another 
thing, however, that troubles me more. It is 
an humbling confession, Pliil, but I must re¬ 
cord it—I, yea, even I, Count Vittorio Mazzini, 
P. F. R., was actually jilted, flirted with, made 
a catspaw, a plaything of, by a demure, pretty, 
bright-eyed little Yankee school-marm, down 
there at this same Tattletowii! Pity me, old 
friend and chum, out of the fulness of your 
“engaged” happiness, for my heart was a bit 
touched in this operation. 

Thus have I wiitten you, Phil, concerning that 
which the Fates have dealt me since the day we 
parted. Drop a line now and then, my dear 
old fellow, directing to the classic shades of 
old Harvard ; for, after visiting home, and ob¬ 
taining my worthy father’s pardon, I intend 
making the amende honorable to our good old 
Prex, promise better fashions for all the future, 
then carry myself through the remnant of my 
collegiate course, and the Law School, with the 
net profits of practising “high art (?) in Tat¬ 
tletown.” 

I ’ll show you the wig, whiskers, the medal 
of honor, and the letter containing the recall to 
Italy of the “ Count Vittorio Mazzini, Padre of 
Florentine Romaics,” at such time in the future 
when we may meet and talk over college 
scrapes and other boyish pranks and follies. 
Meantime, old chum, once in a while write a 
cheering line approbative of altered ways suc¬ 
ceeding the “wild oats” period of 

Your friend, truly, 

Sidney BuRRODons. 

To Philip Allston, 

- County, Georgia. 

P. S. We quite forgot to state that the next 
number of The Tattletown published after 
the March election spoke in warmest eulogium 
of “Our worthy Representative elect, Major 
John Flutterbug.” 

P. P. S. We also omitted to chronicle that, 
though the Misses lietta Swindlem, Jenny 
Woodbird, and Anna Amiable have long time 
since merged their respective patronymics into 
Bluepill, Shyface, and Schoolman, Miss Aurelia 
Valentine still clings to the “hope deferred” 
of soon redeeming her maiden troth plighted 
on a May night to the Count Mazzini, repre¬ 
sentative of “high art (?) in Tattletown.” 





A WniSPEE TO A NEWLY-MAEEIED PAIE. 

A WHISPER TO THE HUSBAHD. 


ON GENERAL CONDUCT. 

Earnestly endeavor to obtain among your 
acquaintance the character of a good husbcmd; 
and abhor that would-be wit, which I have some¬ 
times seen practised among men of the world— 
a kind of coarse jesting on the bondage of the 
married state, and a laugh at the shackles which 
a wife imposes. On the contrary, be it your 
pride to exhibit to the world that sight on which 
the wise man passes such an encomium: 
“ Beautiful before God and men are a man and 
liis wife that agree together.” {Ecclus. xxv. 1.) 

Make it an established rule to consult your 
wife on all occasions. Your interest is hers: 
and undertake woplan contrary to her advice and 
approbation. Independent of better motives, 
what a responsibility does it free you from! 
for, if the affair turn out ill, you are spared re¬ 
proaches both from her and from your own 
feelings. But the fact is, she who ought to have 
most influence on her husband’s mind is often 
precisely the person who has least; and a man 
will frequently take the advice of a stranger who 
cares not for him nor his interest, in preference 
to the cordial and sensible opinion of his wife. 
A due consideration of the domestic evils such 
a line of conduct is calculated to produce, might, 
one would think, of itself be sufficient to prevent 
its adoption ; but,independent of these, policy 
should influence you ; for there is in woman an 
intuitive quickness, a sagacity, a penetration, 
and a foresight into the probable consequences 
of an event, that make her peculiarly calculated 
to give her opinion and advice. “If I was 
making up a plan of consequences,” said the 
great Lord Bolingbroke, “I should like first to 
consult with a sensible woman.” 

Never witness a tear from your wife with 
aj)athy or indifference. Words, looks, actions— 
all may be artificial; but a tear is unequivocal; 
it comes direct from the hearty and speaks at 
once the language of truth, nature, and sin¬ 
cerity I Be assured, when you see a tear on her 
cheek, her heart is touched ; and do not, I again 
repeat it, do not behold it with coldness or 
insensibility! 

It is very unnecessary to say that contradiction 
is to be avoided at all times ; but when in the 
presence of others, be most particularly watch¬ 
ful. A look, or word, that perhaps, in reality^ 
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conveys no angry meaning, may at once lead 
people to think that their presence alone re¬ 
strains the eruption of a discord, which jirobably 
has no existence whatsoever. 

Some men, who are married to women of in¬ 
ferior fortune or connection, will frequently have 
the meanness to upbraid them with the dispar¬ 
ity. My good sir, allow me to ask what was 
your motive in marrying ? Was it to oblige or 
please your wife ? No, truly ; it was to oblige 
and please yourself your own dear self. Had 
she refused to marry you, you would have been 
(in lover’s iflirase) a very miserable man. 
Did you never tell her so ? Therefore, really, 
instead of upbraiding her, you should be very 
grateful to her for rescuing you from such an 
unhappy fate. 

It is particularly painful to a woman when¬ 
ever her husband is unkind enough to say a 
lessening or harsh word of any member of her 
family : invectives against herself are not half 
so wounding. 

Should illness, or suffering of any kind, assail 
your wife, your tenderness and attention are then 
peculiarly called for ; and if she be a woman of 
sensibility, believe me, a look of love, a word 
of pity or sympathy, will, at times, have abetter 
effect than the prescriptions of her physicians. 

Perhaps some calamity, peculiarly her own, 
may befall her. She may weep over the death 
of some dear relative or friend; or her spirits 
and feelings may be affected by various cir¬ 
cumstances. Remember that your sympathy, 
tendeniess, and attention, on such occasions, 
are particularly required. 

A man would not, on any account, take up a 
whip, or a stick, and beat his wife ; but he will, 
without remorse, use to her language which 
strikes much deeper to her heart than the lash 
of any whip he could make use of. “He would 
not, for the world,” says an ingenious writer, 
“ cut her with a knife, but he will, without the 
least hesitation, cut her with his tongue.'^ 

I have known some unfeeling husbands, who 
have treated their luckless wives with unvaried 
and unremitting unkindness, till perhaps the 
ari’ival of their last illness, and who then became 
all assiduity and attention. But when that 
period approaches, their remorse, like the re¬ 
morse of a murderer, is felt too late ; the die is 
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cast; and kindness or unkindness can be of 
little consequence to the poor victim, who only 
waits to have her eyes closed iu the long sleep 
of death I 

Perhaps your wife may be destitute of youth 
and beauty, or other superficial attractions 
which distinguish many of her sex. Should this 
be the case, remember many a plain face con¬ 
ceals a heart of exquisite sensibility and merit; 
and her consciousness of the defect makes her 
peculiarly awake to the slightest attention or 
inattention from you: and just for a moment 
reflect— 

“What is tho hloominff tincture of the skin, 

To peace of mind and harmony within ? 

What the bright sparkling of tlie finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 

Can loveliness of form, or look, or air, 

With loveliness of words or deeds compare? 

No: those at first tho unwary heart may gain; 

But these, these only cau the heart retain.” 

Your wife, though a gentle, amiable creature, 
may be deficient in mental endowments, and 
destitute of fancy or sentiment; and you, per¬ 
haps a man of taste and talents, are inclined to 
think lightly of her. This is unjust, unkind, 
and unwise. It is not, believe me, the woman 
most gifted by nature, or most stored with lite¬ 
rary knowledge, who always makes the most 
comfortable wife ; by no means : your gentle, 
amiable helpmate may contribute much more 
to your happiness, more to the regularity, 
economy, and discipline of your house, and 
may make your children a much better mother, 
than many a brilliant dame who could trace, 
with Moore, Scott, and Byron, every line on the 
map of taste and sentiment, and descant on the 
merits and demerits of poetry as if she had just 
arrived fresh from the neighborhood of Par¬ 
nassus. 

Should your wife be a woman of sense, worth, 
and cultivation, yet not very expert at cutting 
out a shirt, or making paste, pies, and puddings 
(though I would not by any means undervalue 
this necessary part of female knowledge, or 
tolerate ignorance in my sex respecting them), 
yet pray, my good sir, do not, on this account 
o/i/y, show discontent and ill-humor towards 
her. If she is qualified to be your bosom friend, 
to advise, to comfort^ and to soothe you; if 
she can instruct your children, enliven your 
fireside by her conversation, knd receive and 
entertain your friends in a manner which 
pleases and gratifies you, be satisfied: we 
cannot expect to meet in a wife, or indeed in 
any one, exactly all we could wish. “I can 
easily,” says a sensible friend of mine, “hire 
a woman to make my Jinen and dress my dinner, 


but I cannot so readily procure a friend and 
companion for myself, and a preceptress for my 
children. ” The remark was called forth by his 
mentioning that ho had heard a gentleman, the 
day before, finding fault with his wife, an 
amiable, sensible, well-informed woman, be¬ 
cause she was not clever at pies, puddings, and 
needle-work ! On the other hand, should she 
be sensible, affectionate, amiable, domestic, yec 
prevented by circumstances in early life from 
obtaining much knowledge of books, or mental 
cultivation, do not therefore think lightly of 
her; still remember she is your companion, 
the friend in whom you may confide at all times, 
and from whom you may obtain counsel and 
comfort. 

ON CONSTANCY AND FIDELITY. 

The manner and conduct which in a bachelor 
were perhaps appropriate and pleasing, are in a 
married man unbecoming and reprehensible; 
and he who, among a party of females, as a 
young man, was admired for his graceful gayety, 
will, most probably, be set down by the wise 
as a very flirting, careless husband, if he ap¬ 
pears to prefer the company of every trifling, 
foolish girl to the society of his wife. -And bo 
assured, however good sense and pride may 
conceal her feelings, this levity of manner never 
fails to give her pain ; and a poor return, indeed, 
is the smile of a silly chit, for calling forth any 
unpleasant sensations in the breast of a sensible 
and amiable woman. 

When in tho presence of others, let her 
laudable pride be indulged, by your showing 
you think her an object of importance and pre¬ 
ference. The most trivial word or act of at¬ 
tention and love from you, gratifies her feelings ; 
and a man never appears to more advantage 
than by proving to the world his affection and 
preference for his wife. I knew a gentleman 
(though he had been married for years) who 
would always, on going out, perhaps for only a 
day, step up to his wife, and affectionately kiss 
her; nor was there a person present at the mo¬ 
ment who did not think more highly of him. 
In truth, there is scarcely a character which 
the world seems to value more than a good and 
tender husband. 

I do not think that wives in general (though 
quite divested, in other respects, of envy or 
jealousy) feel any very great pleasure at hear¬ 
ing their husbands run on in enthusiastic en¬ 
comiums on other women. I knew a gentleman 
who was constantly in the habit of saying, “ O 
dear, such a charming woman ! such beautiful 
eyes ! such a fine-turned shape ! such elegant 
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manners !” &c. And I have, at the same mo¬ 
ment, glanced at his wife, and observed a de¬ 
gree of awkwardness on her countenance, 
struggling with an effort to look pleased. And 
yet, had any one but her husband been the 


panegyrist, she would have listened most pro¬ 
bably with pleasure, and heartily concurred in 
the encomium. You call this jealousy ! No ; 
in truth, I call it a natural feeling, which can 
be better felt than described. 


“FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 
{See plate.) 


“An 1812 soldier, did you say?” 

“Yes, and as hale and hearty now in his 
seventy-fifth year, as he was at New Orleans at 
the head of his regiment. He is a splendid 
fellow, and I can promise you a hearty welcome 
on the strength of your uniform. By the way, 
put your heart in battle array, for the bright 
eyes of Agnes Lawrence will surely attack it.” 

“And who is Agnes Lawrence ?” 

“The Colonel’s grandchild, as fair a cottage 
girl as lives in America. She is an orphan; 
the Colonel’s housekeeper; face-washer and 
school-mistress to her little brother and sister, 
and—” 

“Captivator of my friend George Hamilton’s 
heart,” said Norman Grant, laughing. 

They were two light-hearted, brave young 
men who thus chatted, as they took the road to 
Somerville. The older of the two. Lieutenant 
George Hamilton, had invited his friend and 
classmate at West Point, Norman Grant—also 
Lieutenant in the United States Army—to join 
him in a ride to Somerville to visit Colonel 
Lawrence, an old soldier, who had won his title 
in the war of 1812. 

Agnes Lawrence, the grandchild of the old 
soldier, was, at the time my story opens, in her 
sevepteenth year. She was very beautiful, 
with wavy brown hair, large blue eyes, and a 
graceful figure. She had been educated in 
Boston, and could rank with many a city girl 
in her accomplishments, while her grandfather’s 
good sense had reared these accomplishments 
on the basis of a good, solid English education. 
She had, too, other accomplishments besides 
languages and music. She could ride from the 
time her little hands were large enough to grasp 
a rein, she could shoot a pistol or gun with as 
firm a hand and unerring an aim as a woodsman, 
and her housekeeping was the admiration of 
all the Somerville matrons. 

Colonel Lawrence made his idol of this fair 
girl. He loved Horace and little Mary, the other 


children of his dead son, but Agnes was the 
pride of the old man’s heart. If he took the lad 
to the woods to learn to shoot, he told him the 
feats his sister had done with a gun at his age, 

* and Horace took all his lessons on horseback 
with his fearless sister by his side, mounted on 
a horse that the Colonel had trained to pace, 
march, charge, and curvet in true military 
style. 

George Hamilton had been charged by his 
father, when he left his home in Georgia to go 
to West Point, to call upon Colonel Lawrence 
who lived at Somerville, some fifty miles from 
the military school; and after the first call, he 
became a frequent visitor. He was then but a 
lad, and Agnes was away at school; but the 
old campaigning stories, and the animated 
conversation of the Colonel possessed a charm 
for the young soldier, and when her mother’s 
death called Agnes home, some six months be¬ 
fore the date at which my story opens, the 
cottage lost no charm for the young man. 

To return to the two riders whom we left on 
the way to Somerville. Chatting pleasantly, 
they rode on slowly, enjoying the cool afternoon 
air, till they stopped at the summit of a hill 
wdiich overlooked the little village. At the foot 
of the hill was a stream, narrow, but running 
with that slow motion which shows deep water, 
and as the young men stopped, their eyes fell 
upon a young horsewoman who was approach¬ 
ing the bridge which spanned the water. It was 
but one wide plank, yet the rider rode fearlessly 
forward, keeping her horse at an easy trot. 
She wore a black cloth habit, and a small black 
hat, and the tiny hands were covered with black 
gauntlets. Her hair was braided in wide 
braids, touching each cheek, and the rich crim¬ 
son there showed that she had not long been 
riding at her present moderate pace. Her horse, 
a tall white animal, strongly built, looked more 
like a dragoon’s charger than a lady’s steed, 
and he carried his head in a way that betokened 
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plenty of spirit, yet the little hand that held the 
reins showed a steady firm grasp that argued 
well for the rider’s ability to manage him. 

The middle of the frail bridge was reached, 
when a loud shout from some boys playing on 
the bank of the stream startled the horse, and 
with a quick bound he lost his footing on the 
plank, and fell into the water. Quick as light¬ 
ning, George and Norman started down the 
path to the bank of the stream. The young 
lady, however, was equal to the emergency. 
Keeping her horse’s head well up, she urged 
him to swim. He struggled bravely, but the 
heavy cloth habit, becoming saturated with 
water, was dragging her down from the saddle, 
and he made but slow progress. Pale as ashes, 
evidently expecting to lose her seat, the young 
girl still kept her presence of mind, and in a clear 
voice encouraged her horse. “Good Hector I 
Forward, sir I ’ ’ 

“ Drop the reins, and loose your foot from the 
stirrup!” cried Norman, as he sprang to his 
feet at the foot of the hill, tossing his reins to 
George. 

Agnes looked up. ‘ ‘ He can swim 1 ’ ’ she said. 

“Your habit weighs him down!” again 
shouted the young man. ‘ ‘ Head him this way! 
No 1 no 1 He is swimming with the current! 
She will sink!” and without waiting for any 
answer, he sprang into the water. 

Agnes felt that she could not keep her seat a 
moment longer, and as Norman came up beside 
her she loosed her foot from the stirrup, and let 
the horse go fi’om her. The heavy skirt dragged 
her down, but a strong nervous arm was round 
her waist, and she did not lose her courage. 

“Sol Don’t struggle ; I can carry you 1”— 
and with strong strokes Norman went towards 
the bank. George leaning over, lifted Agnes 
from Norman’s arms, and Hector, released from 
his burden, now came up and completed the 
dripping trio. 

“Bravely done. Miss Agnes I” was George’s 
greeting, as he received her in his arms. 

“Lieutenant Hamilton!” said Agnes, with 
a bright blush. “ Thank you ! I can stand”— 
and she turned to Norman who now stood upon 
the bank. The smile with which she had 
greeted George died away, and her eyes filled 
with tears, as she held out both hands to Nor¬ 
man. “ How can I thank you !” she said, with 
a trembling voice. ‘ ‘ I can never, never exi3ress 
my gratitude.” 

“Don’t try!” said the young man, bowing. 
“ I am only too happy to have been at hand to 
assist you. Miss Lawrence, I presume, from 
George’s greeting 1” 
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“Let me introduce Lieutenant Grant!” said 
George. “We were on our way to your house, 
and I would suggest that the sooner we reach 
it, the sooner you will be able to dofif that drip¬ 
ping habit. Let me assist you !” And leading 
Hector up, he offered his hand and shoulder 
for Agnes to mount. 

“You are not afraid?” said Norman. 

“Afraid! 0 no. Grandfather says a sol¬ 
dier’s grandchild should not know the meaning 
of the word.” 

“But,” said George, “I shall lead your 
horse over the bridge. You must not risk 
another fall.” And, taking the bridle, he led 
Hector to the other side of the stream. Norman 
followed, and George, returning for his own 
horse, soon overtook them. A brisk canter 
brought them to the Colonel’s door, and while 
George went in to give the old gentleman the 
history of the adventure, Agnes led Norman to 
one room, and then retired to her own apart¬ 
ment to change her wet clothes. 

When they met agahi in the parlor, Norman 
in a suit of Colonel Lawrence’s black clothes, 
and Agnes in the deep mourning dress she wore 
for her mother, neither showed any trace of the 
adventure. The young girl’s cheek was again 
crimson with excitement, and her eyes flushed, 
as she greeted her grandfather. 

“ My dear child !” said the old man, with a 
quiver in his voice, “my dear Agues !” 

Gently she laid her fresh young cheek against 
his withered one, understanding fully how the 
heart tliat never quailed upon the battle field, 
now trembled at the thought of her danger. 

“It is over !” slie whispered. “Thank God 
for his mercy, and then, dear grandfather, 
thank these brave men that I do not now lie at 
the bottom of the Meadow Bun. ” 

^ ‘ Not me!’ ’ said George. ‘ ‘ I only took Miss 
Agnes from the water after the danger was over. 
Give the praise where it is due,” and he placed 
Norman’s hand in the Colonel’s. 

“May the blessing of an old man attend 
you!” said the Colonel, in a grave tone. 
“ Heaven reward you for what you have done!” 

“Tea is ready!” said Horace, breaking in 
upon the group. “ Oh, Mr. Hamilton, have you 
brought my caps ?” 

The Colonel insisted upon keeping Norman 
and George all night at the farm, and it was not 
until after a hearty breakfast, the next morning, 
that he allowed them to depart. 

The evening passed pleasantly, but the ride 
home was rather silent, and the conversation 
constrained. Neither of the young men re¬ 
ferred to the adventure of the previous after- 
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noon, and they spoke hut little of the inmates 
of the farm. It was the last time they went 
there together; not that the visits made by 
George were less frequent, nor did Norman 
slight the Colonel’s warm invitation, but, by a 
tacit agreement, they went separately. 

It is an old story, often told, yet ever recur¬ 
ring. They both loved, and each hoped. George 
saw no change in the cordial greeting Agnes 
had always given him ; and Norman, when lie 
marked the flush of pleasure, and the tremor 
in the voice of the young girl at his approach, 
knew that his love was not given in vain. 

Months had passed, yet neither of the young 
men had spoken, when the war with Mexico 
broke out, and Lieutenants Hamilton and Grant 
received orders to join their regiments, and be 
ready to start for the seat of war. 

George read his dispatch, and then, laying 
it aside, he mounted his horse, and took the 
road to Somerville, determined to win Agnes 
to promise to be his bride. With such a hope 
as that, there was no danger he would not face, 
no deeds of valor he would not dare. It was 
a long, weary ride, though part of it was done 
by steamboat, and he rode slowly up the path 
that led to the Colonel’s door. His position 
upon his horse gave him a view of the little 
parlor, .though the curtain was drawn across 
the lower part of the window. He gave one 
glance, then reined in his horse, and sat as if 
rooted to the spot. One long, long look into 
the little parlor, and then, turning his horse’s 
liead, he dashed down the path at headlong 
speed. He had seen Agnes, whom he loved, 
in Norman’s arms. Slie was weeping bitterly, 
but Norman kissed away the tears, and drew 
lier closely to his heart. George read the whole 
story. Norman had told his love and his sum¬ 
mons to Mexico, and Agnes, returning the love, 
sorrowed over the parting. The Colonel, grasp¬ 
ing the young soldier’s hand, gladly promised 
that Agnes should be the reward of his valor 
in war. There was a fi-aiik, open expression 
in Norman’s face, a generous, noble impulse 
in his actions, and a noble spirit so manifest in 
his every expressed thought, that he had won 
the Colonel’s heart, and a father’s blessing 
could not have been warmer than the noble 
old man bestowed upon the young hero panting 
to win his laurels. 

The time passed slowly at the cottage after 
the young men left. George wrote a note of 
farewell to the Colonel, pleading haste as an 
excuse for the omission of a personal interview. 
The frequent visits the two lieutenants had 
paid to the cottage made their absence severely 


felt. Agnes missed Norman, as a woman 
misses the object of her first love, and the 
Colonel, while he longed for Norman’s hearty, 
cheerful voice, missed no less the frank, manly 
greeting of his young friend George. 

Letters came frequently from Norman to 
Agnes, and the newspapers kept the family at 
the cottage perfectly familiar with the move¬ 
ments of the army. Agnes, while her cheek 
would pale with terror over the lists of killed 
and wounded, would, that fear once removed 
by reading the names, read to the old man the 
accounts of glorious victories, and her fresh 
young voice would sound like a clarion’s mu¬ 
sic, as the excitement brought out its high, 
clear tones. Her cheek would flush and her 
eye sparkle at any deed of valor, and she felt, 
with Norman on the field, that every soldier 
was her comrade and brother as well as his. 

“ I never knew how much I loved him until 
now,” she said, one evening, to her grandfa¬ 
ther ; “but now, when I feel that he is among 
the brave men at Mexico, fighting for his coun¬ 
try, I not only love him, but I am so proud, so 
proud that he loves me I” 

One afternoon, while Agnes was in her own 
room, engaged in some domestic duties, and 
little Mary sat in the dining-room, reading to 
the Colonel, Horace suddenly burst into the 
house. 

“ A paper 1 There’s been another battle at 
Buena Vista I Come down, Agnes I I want^to 
read it.” 

Throwing down her work, Agnes hastened to 
the dining-room ; but the impatient boy was 
already seated before his grandfather, while 
Mary stood with folded hands to listen when 
the young girl came in. She stood behind her 
grandfather’s chair, while Horace opened the 
sheet. 

“ Here it is I ‘ Letter from our Own Corre¬ 
spondent.’ That’s always more jolly than the 
regular official news, because it has so many 
details. Now, then!” A long, clear account 
of a battle too familiar to all Americans to need 
repetition here followed, then Horace read:— 

“ We noticed one little incident of American 
chivalry that interested us exceedingly. One 
of the Mexican officers, an old man, was thrown 
from liis horse, and three Americans, excited 
to madness by the fury of the fight, sprang 
upon him. Idie sword of one was at his throat, 
when a young officer, whose name we have not 
learned, sprang forward, crying, ‘ Shame I he 
is an old man. Forward there, boys, where 
there is Jiijliting P And, striking away the 
threatening sword, he led the three to the heart 
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of the battle, leaving the old Mexican to rise 
nnhiirt. We regret to add that the gallant 
soldier fell, covered with wounds, after return¬ 
ing to his post. In the world he has quitted 
he leaves a name covered with honor, and in 
his new life that deed of humanity will surely 
be accounted in his favor.” 

Other incidents followed, and then suddenly 
the lad stopped reading. The paper trembled 
in his hand, and his eyes filled with tears. 

‘‘What is it, Horace?” said Agnes, in a 
choking voice. 

“Oh, Aggy, don’t read it I 0 dear I” And 
the boy broke down in a fit of sobbing. 

Agnes, moved by she knew not what terror, 
took the paper. The letter had a postscript:— 

“At the moment of sealing this, we have 
learned the name of the gallant American officer 
who saved the old man’s life. It was Norman 
Grant, captain in the —th regiment.” 

Agnes did not faint, nor scream. She laid the 
paper on the table, and with slow, heavy but 
equal stex^s, she went to her own room. Twice 
the grandfather went up to listen if she moved, 
but hearing no sound to break the deathlike 
stillness, lie came down again. All night, the 
poor girl sat in one position, stunned by the 
crushing weight of her sorrow. Then, the 
Christian teachings of her mother, and the 
brave counsels of her grandfather, came to com¬ 
fort her. He was dead, but he had died bravely, 
fighting for his country, covered with honor; 
and his last act had been one of humanity. 
As his widow, she would bear herself like a 
soldier’s wife, and love his honor above his 
life. 

Bravely she fulfilled her task. Her grand¬ 
father missed no comfort, no loving w^ord or 
caress ; her brother and sister found no differ¬ 
ence in her gentle care of them; but the crimson 
died from her cheek, leaving it blanched, and 
her step lost its buoyant sindiig ; Hector stood 
idle in the stable, and the piano in the little 
parlor was only opened to give Mary her music 
lessons. Nights of weeping left her fiice pallid ; 
and the clear, joyous ring in her voice was 
subdued to a tone of gentle sadness. 

Three months after the news of the battle of 
Buena Yista reached Somerville, Colonel Law¬ 
rence died. He was cheerful and conscious 
through a short, but severe illness, and died, 
as he had lived, a sincere Christian, a brave 
and good man. 

Agnes had an uncle living in Ohio, and he 
wrote to her to come to him when the news of 
his father’s death reached him. As the Colo¬ 
nel left no property, Agnes found herself thrown 


upon her own exertions for support, and she 
opened a school at Maysfield, the village where 
her uncle lived. She had no relatives at So¬ 
merville, and, keeping up no correspondence 
with any one there, she was soon forgotten, in 
the changes that followed her departure. 

Two, three years passed away, and Horace 
was fifteen years old. His grandfather had 
wished him sent to West Point, and his uncle 
procured him an appointment. Agnes saw 
him go with a heavy heart; West Point was 
but the preparation for the army, and the poor 
girl shuddered at the thought of her bright, 
bold boy sharing her lover’s fate. 

Horace had been but a few weeks in the 
academy, when, in comx>any with a number of 
brother cadets, he received an invitation to 

join a party at Mrs. L-’s, one of the leaders 

of fashion at West Point. It was early when 
he entered the parlors, and there were but few 
persons present. One gentleman, in the uni¬ 
form of a colonel, stood chatting with the lovely 
hostess. Horace fixed his eye upon this man, 
and advanced toward him slowly, as if fasci¬ 
nated. Slowly, slowly forward, his bright eyes 
fixed full on the colonel’s face, the boy came, 
till he stood close beside the object of liis scru¬ 
tiny. Then, with a low voice, as if not quite 
certain, he said :— 

“ Norman Grant !” 

“ That’s my name I” said the officer, turning 
quickly. 

“Then you’re not dead! Oh, Agnes! sis¬ 
ter Agnes !” And the lad burst into tears. 

‘‘ Horace !” cried Norman, “ Horace! Agnes ! 
Where is she ? Here, come with me. I may 
take my friend to the library, may I not, Mrs. 
L-?” 

“ Certainly,” was the gracious reply. 

“Then you were not killed!” said Horace, 
when they were alone. 

“ No ! a mistake of those stupid reporters ! 

I was desperately wmunded, though. See !”— 
and he tapped an enix^ty sleeve ; he had lost 
his left arm. “Will Agnes take me now, 
think ? Oh, Horace, where is she ? I was ill, 
too ill to write for four months, and when I 
camp home you were gone !” 

Explanations followed, and the next day the 
colonel started for Ohio. 

I cannot describe the meeting, but I can 
assert that the empty sleeve did not make 
Agnes retract her promise, and, under the 
inlluence of hapx^iness, the soldier’s bride re¬ 
gained the light step, blooming cheek, and gay 
voice she had lost from the time she heard the 
news from “ Our Own Correspondent.” 





MORAL SEED SOWING. 


by JESSIE ATHERTON. 


“ Wliatsoever a man sowetli, that shall he ahso reap.” | 
Among the many improvemeuts of the pre¬ 
sent age, which exceed in number and magni¬ 
tude that of any previous one, the nursery, it is 
painfully evident, has been wholly overlooked. 
And yet where is there room for a greater sphere 
of usefulness, or one which would yield a more 
abundant or more precious harvest? That 
there is need of sowing, that this harvest may 
be gathered, is more than evident to every 
reflecting mind which looks daily uiion the 
vice and crime which meet the eye and ear at 
almost every turn. And where is to be found 
the origin of this but in the tender and impres¬ 
sive soil of the infant mind, where tlie briers, 
and thorns, and bitter weeds have been nur¬ 
tured by example, or left to a wild and luxu¬ 
rious undergrowth by neglect ? 

Fearful beyond conception is the responsi¬ 
bility of those who sow the productive soil of 
the infant mind. The plastic wax is not more 
easily moulded, nor does it receive the slightest 
impression more readily. If you sow the seed 
of the thistle, and of the poisonous alanthus, 
do not expect to gather figs from the one, nor 
inhale the fragrance of ambrosia from the other. 

Long before the infant lips have learned to 
utter the endearing name of “mother,” or the 
little foot has taken its first step, good seed has 
been sown, and an effort made to destroy the 
native evil, or the former has been neglected, 
and the growth of the latter cultivated. Be 
assured that in the spiritual, as in the natural 
world, tlie soil remains not inactive ; new and 
fertile, you may do what you will with it. 
Good or evil will prove victorious. A victory 
gained by either is seldom lost; and while the 
future growth is more and more rapid and 
abundant, and in eternity will be garnered the 
liarvest—now is the seed time, then is the full 
harvest. 

Very early will you see the sweet, playful 
smile, and feel the tiny arms entwined about 
your neck in the warm, loving embrace ; and as 
early will you detect the native strength of the 
will and the temper. Carefully seek to de¬ 
velop and strengthen the early putting forth of 
affection and confidence; strive earnestly to 
subdue the temper, and to bring under con¬ 
trol and rightly direct tlie will, developing 
every noble and generous impulse, as you 
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value the precious and priceless gem enshrined 
in its beautiful and frail casket and delivered 
to your keeping. One victory gained on the 
side of good, and the next will be easier. Your 
task will be comparatively a light one if you 
begin here ; sweetly and lovingly you may 
bring forth into pure air and sunlight the 
bright buds of promise, and carefully watch for 
and root out the tiny shoots of native depravity. 
But to do this there is first a victory to be 
gained over your own heart; and it will re¬ 
quire great watchfulness over parental feelings 
that they may not govern your judgment; 
amiability, patience, and forbearance will have 
to be cultivated. Put forth few laws, be sure 
these are right laws, and let them be as those 
of the Medes and Persians, from which there 
is no appeal. Give a child for its pleading.? 
and tears a thing you have denied it, fail to 
perform what you may have promised, or have 
threatened, or in any way break your promise 
to your child, and you have lost what in weeks, 
it may be months, of care and discipline you^ 
have achieved, and that which will render your 
task far more difficult. Persevere in this course, 
and you will lose all influence over your child, 
and prove its certain ruin. 

The mind of a child is no more active than 
the body, and however slight the deviation 
from duty, even though you should fail to see 
it, or give it little heed, it is carefully noted, 
and acted upon. Beware how you speak and 
act before your child; for be assured there is 
nothing which will escape its vigilant eye. 
Teach your child to revere and love you, and 
find in you a sympathizer in all its little joys 
and trials ; and there is no surer way to do 
this than by setting an example it may safely 
follow, and by gently but firmly requiring an 
unhesitating and unswerving obedience to your 
slightest wish. 

There is no more certain way to foster pride 
and vanity in the heart of a child than to laugh 
at and encourage whatever it may say or do 
which you consider smart, and by repeating its 
sayings and acts in its presence, and by speak¬ 
ing of its clothes in a way to draw attention to 
their beauty and value, either by holding up 
some article of dress as an incentive to obe¬ 
dience, or by praising its dress, and showing 
its superiority to a plainer and less showy 
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article. Dress your child well, if you choose, 
although it is better to avoid superfluity, but 
say as little as possible about its dress ; avoid, 
also, manifesting yourself a fondness for dress, 
for your daughter will copy you ; example has 
ever more weight than words. Study minutely 
each point in the character as the mind unfolds, 
that you may learn where it is most liable to 
temptation, and in what way you can best 


combat the evil, and develop and strengthen 
the pure and good. 

Bestow this care upon your cliild, teaching it 
the practice of every noble and Cliristiim vir¬ 
tue, depending for strength upon an Almighty 
arm, and you will behold it grow up an honor 
to yourself, an ornament to society, and a 
blessing to the world. 


MATCH-MAKING-. 

BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


“ Olive, what do you suppose I’ve been think¬ 
ing of?” said Miss Lois Palmer, as she clipped 
off her thread, with a pair of bright, substantial 
scissors, at the end of a long seam. 

“It is impossible for me to imagine, Aunt 
Lois ; what have you ?” 

“ Something that concerns you.” 

“Me?” 

“ Yes, and a certain other person.” 

“ I can think of no one you would be likely 
to associate in your mind with me.” 

“ Well, there is somebody, and this isn’t the 
first time I’ve thought about it.” 

“About what?” was the question Olive 
longed to ask, but she restrained her impa¬ 
tience. 

“’Twould be a capital match,” said Miss 
Palmer in a way as if she was speaking to her¬ 
self, and was unconscious of the presence of 
her niece. 

Clasping her plump, rosy hands, and pressing 
them firmly down on the sewing work which 
rested on her lap, her countenance assumed a 
look of abstraction, as if, by turning the matter 
in her mind, she was endeavoring to prove, in 
a manner satisfactory to herself, the truth of 
what had involuntarily escaped her lips. 

“Yes, a capital match,” she repeated after 
what seemed to Olive a long time, and nodding 
her head with a quick decided motion, by way 
of giving emphasis to her words. She then 
drew a long breath, and settled down into the 
easy attitude natural to her, as if content with 
the conclusion she had arrived at. 

All this time, she had been totally oblivious 
of the bright expectant face turned towards her. 

“I declare, Olive,” said she, with a little 
start, “ I’m so used to being alone, that I for¬ 
got you were here. You want to know about 
it; I see by your looks that you do. But, after 
all, there isn’t much to tell. The truth is, a 


few days ago, I was passing by whore Mr, 
Annesley lives, and the thought struck me, all 
at once, what a nice thing it would be if you 
could be mistress of the fine old mansion, sur¬ 
rounded by grounds laid out so beautifully, and 
in a manner so exactly suited to your taste.” 

“But the owner of the house and grounds 
might be of a different opinion.” 

“ I don’t believe he would—I have a particu¬ 
lar reason for thinking so.” The last part of 
the sentence, however, merely passed through 
her mind, so that her niece was none the wiser 
for it. 

“ J/y opinion may be in the way, then,” per¬ 
sisted Olive. 

“You would stand in your own light, then, 
as many a foolish girl, placed in a similar situa¬ 
tion, has done before you.” ^ 

“ Well, aunt, for the sake of breaking up the 
‘monotony of this dull rainy afternoon, and 
diverting our attention from that incessant 
drip, drip, drip from the eaves, what if you 
should describe this Mr. Annesley to me?” 

“Y’'ou know, child, I’ve no talent at descrip¬ 
tion ; when you see him, you can judge for 
yourself.” 

“ Yhiu can at least tell me how old he is.” 

“ He doesn’t look as if lie was a day older 
than thirty-five, though people do smj —” 

Here Miss Palmer abruptly broke off, setting 
her lips firmly together. Olive, who half sus¬ 
pected that, on second thought, her .aunt con¬ 
cluded that it would b© best not to divulge 
what was supposed to be his age, looked up 
from the low ottoman on which she was seated, 
with a smile warm and bright, though, as must 
be confessed, with a spice of mischief in it. 

“What is it that people say about Mr. An¬ 
nesley’s age ?” said .she. 

“No matter,” replied Miss Palmer, a little 
captiously. 
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Now, Aunt Lois, it is too bad to excite cu¬ 
riosity, and then refuse to gratify it.” 

“What is the use in repeating the idle 
gossip which is always floating about in a 
country village like this?” 

“ What is floating about in the village, I shall 
be certain to hear before long,’.’ 

“ That is true, and, on the whole, I may as 
well tell you as not. People do say that he is 
ten years older than he looks to be.” 

“ And what does he say ?” 

“ To confess the truth, I don’t think that 
any one has ever heard him contradict it; but 
then he wouldn’t care if people said he was twice 
as old as that. At any rate, he is a good man, 
and that is better than both youth and 
beauty.” 

“ Aunt Lois,” said Olive, with a look of great 
demureness, “ why don’t you set your cap for 
him.” 

“ Olive ! Olive Palmer 1 never speak of such 
a thing again,” replied her aunt. “I wouldn’t 
set my cap either for him, or the best man in 
the United States, even were I sure of suc¬ 
ceeding.” 

The voice in which this was spoken was sad 
rather than stern, while a look of patient, sor¬ 
rowful resignation, which C^live had seen more 
than once dim the brightness of her aunt’s face, 
—usually the impersonation of cheerfulness and 
good liumor during the few days she had been 
with her—revived the memory of a conversa¬ 
tion she^had heard when a child, which, though 
she was too young to fully comprehend its 
import, left a vague impression on her mind 
that something many years previous had hap¬ 
pened to cause unhappiness to her lather’s 
only sister. Tears sprang to her eyes in a mo¬ 
ment. 

“ Forgive me, dear aunt,” said she; “ I didn’t 
mean to say anything that was wrong, any¬ 
thing that would hurt your feelings.” 

“ I know you didn’t, dear child, and so there’s 
nothing to forgive.” 

Miss Palmer remained silent a few moments, 
many a sleeping memory of long ago assuming 
sudden vitality and flitting through her mind, 
mirroring, as they passed, their lights and 
shadows on her countenance. 

“ Olive,” said she suddenly, and with an air 
as if it had cost her an eflbrt to break the spell, 
which those revived memories had woven 
around her, “ I am going to tell you what 
made the subject I spoke to you about, suggest 
itself to my mind.” 

“You mean about this Mr. Annesley ?” 

“ Yes. At first, I thought I wouldn’t, but if 


you would like to know, I don’t see as ’twill 
do any harm.” 

“ I should, of course, like to know, for, as 
my father tells me, I am a true daughter of 
Eve.” 

“ Well, it was because you look so much like 
a young girl Mr. Annesley once expected to 
be married to.” 

“ Were you acquainted with her ?” 

“0 no; I never saw her, and had never 
seen him, till long after his disappointment. 
It isn’t more than five or six years since he 
came to live at Beechdale.” 

“ Then how can you know that I look as she 
did ?” 

“ I will tell you. About three months after 
Mr. Annesley moved here, as I was passing his 
house, the sun broke through the clouds which 
had obscured it all the morning, when, twenty 
or thirty paces in advance of me, a gleam of 
something bright, like gold or silver, flashed 
out from the midst of a luxuriant tuft of clover 
which grew by the wayside ; I remembered, at 
the same moment, that it was the first day of 
AiDril, which caused me to recall to mind the old 
adage, ‘ that all is not gold that glitters.’ Not 
caring to excite the merriment of a group of 
boys, who had stationed themselves at a short 
distance to watch the fate of several packages 
of sand and sawdust they had deposited on the 
sidewalk, I concluded that I would pass the 
tuft of clover so leisurely as to enable me to 
decide whether it was tin or silver, gold or glass, 
which shone with so much brilliancy.” 

“ And wliich did it prove to be ?” 

“Gold—a plain gold locket, with a black 
ribbon attached to it.” 

“ And did you find the owner?” 

“0 yes; that was easily done, for on the 
back of the locket was inscribed, ‘Austin An¬ 
nesley to Clara Dermont.’ Mr. Annesley wasn't 
at homo, but liis housekeeper expressed great 
joy at my having found it.” 

“ ‘ You can see what makes it valuable, ’ said 
she, handing it to me, after pressing a siDring 
which caused it to open.” 

“ A young bright face looked up to mine, so 
nearly what yours is now, that you might 
readily be taken for the original. I didn’t then 
know that Mr. Annesley was a bachelor, and 
supposed it might be a miniature of his wife, 
taken before their marriage. Mrs. Ford, the 
housekeeper, told me that he was engaged to 
the lady whose name was engraved on the 
locket, but that she died suddenly the very 
day which had been appointed for the bridal.” 

Miss Palmer spoke these last words hurriedly. 
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and Olive saw that the color suddenly left her 
cheeks. 

“You are unwell,” said Olive. 

“I’m a little faint—that’s all. It will soon 
pass olf.” 

It did, and Olive was satisfied. She did not 
know, as she afterwards did, that the disap¬ 
pointment of Mr. Annesley was in many re¬ 
spects identical with one which had cast its 
shadow over her aunt’s youthful days. 

It haunted her still, that cry of mortal agony, 
which rang through the air as she stood watch¬ 
ing for the approach of one who had long been 
absent. Sometimes it came upon her suddenly 
wlien her heart was full of sweet and sunny 
thoughts, like the dash of a raven’s wing across 
a nest of flowers. 

The storm of the preceding day and night 
liad ushered in one of the brightest and balmiest 
of May mornings. Miss Palmer and Olive 
liardly waited for the western breeze to dry the 
grass, ere they were out on the green sunny 
slope in front of the house, carefully raising up 
the peonies, tulips, daffodils, and other early 
flowers bordering the paths, which had been 
beaten down by the wind and rain. 

“I love old-fashioned flowers,” said Miss 
Palmer, as she emptied the cup of a large red 
tulip, half filled with water, which must have 
been beaten to the ground, and perhaps broken, 
liad not a tuft of pansies modestly lent the sup- 
l>ort of their gold and purple leaves. 

‘ ‘ Do you love them better than new-fashioned 
ones ?” asked Olive. 

“Y’es, and such as these above all others, 
except lilacs, and the white and damask roses 
you will see, if you will stay with me till 
June.” 

“ Why do you love them better ?” 

“My mother loved them—so did my father. 
I never heard him say so, but I have seen him 
looking at them in a way which made me know 
that he did.” 

“ Oh, I understand now,” said Olive, a shade 
of sadness stealing over her face, and her voice 
dropping almost to a whisper. 

“It maybe,” resumed Miss Palmer, “that 
that is why I think others must love them, and 
wliich made me place them here, for the sake 
of the passers-by.” 

“ For me, among others, you will peimit me 
to think,” said a pleasant voice. 

“ Certainly,” replied Miss Palmer. 

At the sound of a strange voice, Olive started 
a little, and from beneath the shade of her 
little white sunbonnet, saw a gentleman stand¬ 
ing close to the sweetbrier hedge which pro¬ 


tected the flowers and shrubbery. Taking 
hold of her niece’s arm, Miss Palmer led her 
towards tlie hedge. 

“Mr. Annesley,” said she, “this is Olive 
Palmer, my niece.” 

Her voice quivered a little as she spoke, and 
Olive felt the hand tremble which clasped lier 
arm. Somehow—she could not realize why— 
the gratification, almost joy, she had looked for¬ 
ward to, in witnessing the first meeting between 
Mr. Annesley and Olive, had given place to a 
sort of sad, pitying veneration, never felt before, 
for one who as she knew, while he had never 
ceased to cherish the sorrow as too sacred to be 
forgotten, which had crushed the sweetest hope 
of his earlier years, was ever cheerful in the 
presence of others, ever kindly considerate of 
whatever might be conducive to their happi¬ 
ness. 

Unconsciously, she was viewing him through 
the lens, which needed only to be introverted, 
to give a reflection of her own experience, and 
her own moral and emotional nature, allowing 
only for those physiological shades of difference 
which form the traits peculiar to the character 
of either sex. 

The natural ruddiness of Mr. Annesley’s 
complexion grew a shade deeper the moment 
Olive’s face was turned towards him, and then 
as instantaneously changed to many shades 
paler. A feeling of remorse smote the heart of 
Miss Palmer, as she watched these changes. 
She had been too abrupt; it was as if, by the 
power of some necromancer, Clara Dermont 
had been placed visibly before him. How 
easily, keeping Olive in the back ground, she 
might have thrown out a few preparatory hints. 
But ere the fervor of her self-reproach had time 
to abate, Mr. Annesley, to all appearance, had 
recovered his equanimity. 

Gently, even tenderly taking Olive’s hand 
in his, he said a few words to her which she 
never afterwards could fully recall to mind, 
though she felt at the same time, and never lost 
the impression, that there was something in 
them very kind, even paternal; such as a man 
of delicacy and refinement might with equal 
propriety address to a daughter, or any young 
girl, whether friendless, or, like her, under the 
protection of one of his best and most highly 
valued friends. 

After speaking to Olive, he remained several 
minutes chatting pleasantly with Miss Palmer, 
giving her niece good opportunity to note his 
general appearance. She paid little heed to his 
dress, and yet she was aware that it was in per¬ 
fect keeping with a certain air, such as she had 
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ofton ill clay-dreams, to which she was some¬ 
what addicted, pictui-ed to herself as belonging 
to a prince or an emperor. It differed, how¬ 
ever, in one respect; being entirely free from 
that hauteur which, according to some hypo¬ 
thesis of her own, she sujiposed to be one of the 
peculiar and infallible attributes of royalty. 

If she had particularly observed his dress, 
she would have seen that it was not in accord¬ 
ance with the fashion of the day. On the con¬ 
trary, it was the exact counterpart of what he 
wore at the age of twenty-five, full twenty years 
previous, and at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. Thus, as Miss Palmer had 
told Olive, though he did not look a day over 
thirty-five, he was ten years older than that; 

“ Rumor, though a pipe, 

Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures,” 

Iiaving for once told the truth. 

I shall call soon,” said he as he turned to 
go, and you may expect to see a young friend 
with me I am looking for to-morrow.” 

As ho said this, his eyes glanced towards 
Olive with a pleasant though rather sad smile. 

“Well, Olive,” said Miss Palmer as soon as 
he was beyond the reach of her voice, “ do you 
like Mr. Annesley ?” 

“ Yes, Aunt Lois, I do.” 

“ Better than you expected ?” 

“ A great deal better.” 

“ I thought so by your looks.” 

“ And judging by his looks I think he likes 
me. ’ ’ 

“ He does, no doubt—he could not help it; 
but then it is in a sort of mournful way—f/uif 
I could plainly see, for all he spoke and smiled 
so pleasantly, and not in the least like what 
I thought of, when I first mentioned him to 
you.” 

“ That is why I like him so well.” 

“ I was wrong, and you and he are right; I 
can realize it now.” 

“ Yes, he likes me, and will, I am sure, should 
we often meet, soon come to look on me almost 
the same as if I were his daughter.” 

“ Not quite, you think ?” 

“ No, if his affection were gauged by the 
tender, watchful, and disinterested love of my 
father. You know, aunt, without my telling 
you, that he, your only brother, is the best and 
dearest father that girl ever had—so willing to 
overlook my foibles—so ready to give me full 
credit whenever I do right.” 

“Yes, I know, and how could he help it, 
when his only child was motherless?” 

“I have been trying to think,” said Mrs. 
Palmer, after remaining silent a short time. 


“who that young friend he is expecting can 
be.” 

“Whoever he is, I should rather that Mr. 
Annesley would call alone,” said Olive, “'as 
it would give me a better opportunity to be¬ 
come acquainted with him.” 

A sound from the brass knocker. Though 
brass, it was polished to such a mellow bright¬ 
ness that, so far from having anything about 
it that looked in the least brazen, it seemed to 
be a kind of visible sign of the warm and genial 
hospitality which was always certain to be 
found within. 

“That is Mr. Annesley’s knock,” said Miss 
Palmer; “ I can always tell his from all others.” 

A sudden crimson brightened Olive’s cheeks 
as she said, in a low voice, “I am glad he has 
come ; I was afraid he would forget.” 

For the moment, she did not remember that 
he had said he should bring some one with him. 
A single rapid glance sufficed to show that, as 
much as she wished to cultivate Mr. Annesley’s 
acquaintance, the presence of his young friend 
could hardly prove unwelcome. There was 
something in his appearance so superior, so far 
removed fiom anything which she had seen in 
those few young men she had hitherto met 
with in the vicinity of her own home, that, 
while it made a favorable impression, it pro¬ 
duced a certain elevation and buoyancy of 
mind, which were very pleasant. 

His name was Lucian Clive, and his mother 
was Mr. Annesley’s sister. Soon after her 
marriage, she accompanied her husband to the 
West Indies, where he owned a plantation, and 
where they still resided. Although thus con¬ 
nected by ties of kindred, he did not in the 
least resemble his uncle, either in form or 
feature ; there was, however, in his carriage, 
the same easy, unstudied grace, and, what was 
far better, the same air of openness and candor; 
yet, so entirely removed was it from that blunt, 
abrupt manner, and freedom of speech which 
some, as a plea for their own rudeness and un- 
conciliatory temper, dignify by the name of 
frankness, that it could not fail to win the 
confidence and good-will of others. 

Taking it all in all, there was something to 
Olive extremely charming and attractive in 
Lucian Clive’s appearance, and yet, after he 
was gone, she could not have given such a de¬ 
scription of his person, much more of what she 
thought of his intellectual endowments, as 
would have been at all satisfactory to herself, 
although a perfect, even vivid consciousness of 
each existed in her mind. She could not have 
told how the least tinge of red—just enough to 
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indicate the free and healthful flow of life’s 
warm currents—breaking through the olive of 
his cheeks, heiglitened, by contrast, the almost 
dazzling whiteness of his broad forehead; nor 
that clustering round it were innumerable rings 
of soft, night-black hair. Neither was she 
aware that his finely curved lips, his nose 
slightly aquiline, with the thin, flexible nos¬ 
tril which old patrician families of other lands 
were wont to consider a distinctive mark of 
good blood, gave to his countenance, expressive 
of much intellectual power, its peculiar look of 
refinement. It might have been that she was 
under the influence of “ love’s young dream 
at any rate, what she saw of him during his 
first call, and several afterwards, was like catch¬ 
ing the ripple and sparkle of a stream without 
comprehending or even caring to fathom its 
depths. 

Lucian Clive, the three last years of whose 
life had been devoted to travelling in America 
and other lands, had necessarily been brought 
in conkict with numerous and diversified classes 
of society, each of these, as well as the indi¬ 
viduals composing them, being, of course, sub¬ 
ject to various modifications, in many instances 
sufticieiitly palpable, in others running into 
shades of difference so nice and subtle as to be 
hardly distinguishable. Hence, during his ab¬ 
sence, he had imperceptibly acquired that habit 
of ready yet delicate and accurate observation 
from which naturally spring the power and 
aptitude for analysis. He thus had the advan¬ 
tage of Olive, being capable of seizing at once 
upon, not only the more vivid and piquant 
traits, or what might be termed the salient 
points of her character, but of discerning, if 
not in every instance the actual presence, the 
cheering promise of those many elevating and 
genial qualities which pervaded and harmonized 
the whole, and which are the unfailing dower 
of every true and lovable woman. 

“ Look at it, if you would like to,^’ said Mr. 
Annesley to Lucian Clive, seeing liim reach out 
his hand to take a miniature lying on the li¬ 
brary table, and then immediately checking 
liimself. 

Ho gladly availed himself of the permission. 

“How beautiful, how lifelike, and how ex¬ 
pressive of her real character!” he thought, 
as his eye rested on the beaming, animated 
countenance. 

Sometliing, however, not far removed from 
a frown, the next moment, cast a shadow over 
Ins brow. It was, as he imagined, the minia¬ 
ture of Olive Palmer which he held in his hand; 
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and the question, “Why should my uncle have 
her likeness ?” passed like a flash through his 
mind. 

“I think you’ve seen it before?” said Mr. 
Annesley, interrogatively, and wholly uncon¬ 
scious of his nephew’s suspicion. 

“ Never.” 

“ I have the impression that I showed it to 
you years ago.” 

Lucian eyed his uncle keenly, in consequence 
of what to him appeared this strange remark, 
as he again assured him that he never saw it 
before. 

“What do you think of it?” inquired Mr. 
Annesley. 

“ That it is a most excellent likeness.” 

“ Nothing could be truer to the life than it 
was.” 

“And is still, I should say,” remarked Lu¬ 
cian, a little curtly. 

His uncle, apparently lost in his own thouglits, 
paid no heed to this remark. 

“It might be irfistaken for Olive Palmer’s 
likeness,” said Mr. Annesley, arousing himself 
from his reverie. 

“ And isn’t it hei'S ?” 

“ No; she for whom it was taken died twenty 
years ago. Her name was Clara Dermont. Is 
the name new to you ?” 

“ Entirely so.” 

“I thought that your mother might have 
told you about her. They would have been 
sisters-in-law had Clara lived. But we will 
speak of that some other time. Tell me, now, 
how you like the miniature.” And, as he 
spoke, he brushed back the brown hair from 
his forehead, as if by doing so. lie could rid 
himself of the painful memories which had been 
called up. 

“ I don’t know how I could help liking it,” 
replied Lucian, a little ashamed that lie had 
for a moment supposed that in his uncle, who 
could not be less than twenty-five yeai's older 
than Olive, he had found a rival. 

“You like it for Olive’s sake ; I am glad of 
it.” 

Lucian did not deny the truth of this asser¬ 
tion, and the subject was dropped. 

“I don’t see that there will be any use in 
waiting,” said Mr. Annesley, taking the chair 
which Miss Palmer had placed for him near the 
fire ; for, though the last of May, the moi’Bing 
was chilly. 

“ Nor I,” replied Miss Palmer. 

“I think lier father will have no- objeetion 
to receive Lucian as a son-in-law.” 
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“None in the world.” 

“ To remove even the shadow of a donht on 
the subject, it may be well for you to write to 
him before there’s any communication on the 
part of my nephew.” 

“I have already written. I hnow little of 
the so-called art of letter-writing, but I know 
how to put my thoughts down on paper, and 
so I wrote to my brother all about it. I told 
him of Lucian’s good qualities, and, as for his 
failings, he has so few that I thought they 
wei’e hardly worth mentioning.” 

At th>5 moment, the door opened, and Olive, 
with a little wicker basket on lier arm, piled 
high with wild flowers, such as violets, and 
those white-leaved flowers which fringe meadow 
brooks, entered the room. Nothing could be 
moi’e fresh and radiant than the young Lice 
surrounded by its luxui'iant tresses of golden 
brown, now in slight disarray from her long 
walk. The smile which liovered on lier red 
lips, and broke in gleams of light from beneath 
the shade of her dark, rich eyelashes, lost none 
of its warmth and sparkle at sight of Mr. An- 
nesley. 

“ Where did you find your flowers ?” said 
he. “I went out yesterday for the express 
purpose of hunting some large purple violets 
like those ; but not one could I find.” 

“The sunshine knows where to find them,” 
she replied. 

“And May” (May was a pet name he had 
given her) “ knows where to find the sunshine; 
and, what is better still, she finds a place in 
lier heart to keep it in.” 

“If slie didn’t,” replied Olive, gayly, “the 
flowers she keeps there would droop and die.” 

“I suspect,” said Miss Palmer, “that Olive 
has found out what I’ve heard called bottling 
the sunshine. At any rate, she has a place for 
it where it keeps well, and seems always ready 
for use.” 

“And let me tell you, Lucian,” said Mr. 
Annesloy to his nexfiiew, who just then made 
his appearance at the unclosed door, “that it 
is the best investment man or woman ever 
made, inasmuch as it will prove to be a better 
fund for a family to draw upon for happiness 
thaw all the gold and silver that was ever 
coined, provided”—and he droj^ped his voice a 
note or two below its usual key—“provided 
there’s always a well-furnished larder at the 
disposal of a willing and competent cook.” 

“ I would not undertake to cavil at an asser¬ 
tion,” replied Luciifei, smiling, “wdiich you 
have guarded with so much ingenuity, even 
'wei’e 1 inclined to doubt its being tenable, which 


I am not.” ' And, as he spoke, he looked at the 
bright face of Olive, as she stood at a table 
arranging lier flowers, in a way which showed 
that she had her full share of influence in si¬ 
lencing his doubts. Soon afterward, he joined 
her, and helped her place the flowers in vases, 
which gave Mr. Annesley an opportunity to 
inquire of Miss Palmer if she had received an 
answer to the letter which she sent her brother. 

“ 1 have,” she replied. 

“ And is it favorable ?” 

“Yes. He was kind enough to say that he 
could i)lace full confidence in my judgment, 
and should therefore raise no objections, though 
he had hoped to keep his only daughter wdth 
him a little longer. He has two boys, younger 
than Olive, who are as bright, cheerful, and 
good as she is, in their w^ay ; but then you can 
readily imagine that the place of an only 
daughter like her can never be exactly filled. 
He has one of the best of housekeepers, how¬ 
ever, a little x:)reci3e, perhaps, but none the 
worse for that; so that everything will go on 
the same as it always has since he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife.” 

There •was a smile in Mr. Annesley’s eyes, 
rather than on his lips, as he cast a furtive 
glance towards Lucian and Olive. “ It will be 
a match—there can be no doubt of it,” said 
he ; “ and ’twdll be one of my own making.” 

“How so?” 

“ Before answering your question, permit 
me to inquire if you understand the true philo¬ 
sophy of match-making?” 

“No. I confess that I must plead ignorance 
as to the philosoi)hy, if there is any.” 

“ I think there is, and believe it to be simply 
this: give any two young persons who, you 
think, possess the requisite qualities for mutual 
attraction, well-timed opj)ortunities of meeting 
each other, and then let them alone; if you 
tell tliem, in so many words, that you have 
brought them together for the express purpose 
of bringing about a match between them, in 
nine cases out of ten their antagonism will be 
excited, causing them to be on the lookout for 
faults rather than perfections, and thus, instead 
of promoting, you will defeat your object.” 

“ And that is the way you have done?” 

“ Y^es, I contrived to bring them together, 
and then just let them alone.” 

June had come over the green and breezy 
hills, from the sunny vales of the south. With 
her crown of roses were twined a few of the 
still fresh and delicate flowers, dropped from 
the hand of May, as she lingered to hear the 
clear sweet bird-notes swelling into full and 
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delicioas tides of song to welcome the advent 
of her more brilliant sister.” 

The day was near its close, when Mr. Palmer 
drove up to his sister’s door. He had come 
for the purpose of taking Olive home with him. 

Not being expected, his arrival was a pleasant 
surprise both to his sister and daughter. As 
may be imagined, they had many things to say 
to each other. The short summer twilight 
deepened into night; the stars shone forth one 
by one, and finally the waning moon came up 
from behind the eastern hills, warning them of 
the near approach of midnight, ere they sepa¬ 
rated for the night. 

It has been said that between simple and 
noble persons there is always a perfect under¬ 
standing. The little party assembled in Miss 
Palmer’s parlor, the ensuing evening, proved 
that there was truth in this assertion, slight as 
liad been the opportunity for Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Annesley, and Lucian Clive to become ac¬ 
quainted. Attracted by the sincerity common 
to each—that golden alembic in the moral world 
which throws off the dross, and assimilates the 
purer elements of humanity—they felt that they 
were already friends. 

At an early hour the following morning, 
Olive was ready to return home with her father. 
As they were about to step into the chaise, Mr. 
Annesley, a little flushed from his hasty walk, 
arrived to take leave of them. There was no 
need for Lucian Clive to hurry, for, having been 
seized with an unusual desire to examine Miss 
Palmer’s flowers, he had arrived in season to 
commence his inspection at sunrise, which left 
him time for a very pleasant chat with Mr. 
Palmer. 

“I am sorry to have you go so soon,” said 
Mr. Annesley, “but there is comfort in know¬ 
ing—nothing in Providence preventing—that 
we shall have your daughter back again the 
first of October. For my part, 1 think Seqjtember 
should be the time for the wedding.” 

“ October will be full as soon as I shall wish 
to part with her,” replied Mr. Palmer. 

“And full as soon as she can get ready,” 
said his sister. “ You men haven’t the least 
idea how much preparation is required when a 
young girl like Olive expects to go to house¬ 
keeping.” 

“I suppose not,” replied Mr. Annesley. 
“And, come to think about it, I too shall have 
sometliing to attend to. The old mansion must 
be fitted up in a manner suitable for the recep¬ 
tion of a young bride.” 

Lucian, during this brief colloquy, approached 


Olive, who had taken her seat in the chaise, 
and placed in her hand a moss rosebud, saying, 
as he did so, “ Expect to see me soon.” 

Nothing more need be said, except that Olive, 
with the assistance of her Aunt Lois, who passed 
two weeks at her brother’s for the express pur¬ 
pose, as she said, of “cutting out, and making 
the napery in a fit and proper manner,” found 
no difficulty in completing all necessary pre¬ 
parations at the time appointed for the mar¬ 
riage, which was celebrated according to the 
simple and solemn rite which custom had 
sanctioned. 


DOWN IN THE CORN. 

BY JULIA SOUTHALL. 

Amid the rows of rustling corn, 

Whose sahrc-leavoB so lightly swung, 

And from whose top, that dewy morn, 

Silk tassels hung. 

We sat; and the old chestnut tree 
Over the corn-tops cast a shade ; 

Its long white blooms, all droopiugly, 

The light wind swayed. 

We wove a wreath of flowers that grew 
Witliin that grassy, shaded place ; 

But fairer, brighter to my view 

Was Emma’s face. 

Eyes like the morning-glories, blue ; 
Bright as the corn-silk was her hair; 

The slipping lizard stopped to view 

A face so fair. 

We talked of future brilliant hours, 

Of glowing hopes, that summer morn, 

And braided thick the wreath of flowers 
Down in the corn. 

Nine years have passed ; I stand alone 
Where last I sat by Emma’s side ; 

llow many joys have come and gone— 

Have bloomed and died! 

The bladed corn is dry and sear. 

The yellow grasses softly wane. 

The chestnuts drop, like autumn’s tear. 
O’er Emma’s grave. 

The withered leaves fall slowly down, 

To hide the flowers, faded, dead; 

They spread a pall, so dark and brown, 
Above the (I»jad. 

Young Emma’s was a bitter fate. 

And death in kindness to her came ; 

And I have learned the price, too late. 

Of earthly fame. 

The chain wo linked with future hours 
And brilliant hopes, that happy morn. 

Has faded with the wreath of flowers 

Down in the corn. 
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Weary of the hitter struggle, 

And the never-ending strife 
Tliat must still ho carried oinva- d 
With this restless, yearning life, 

And without a friend to love her, 

Or to cheer her on her way. 

Sadly lived a fair young maiden 
Toiling on from day to day ; 

With naught left her heart to comfort. 

But to hoim for Heaven—and pray t 

E’en when life is crowned with blessings, 
Hearts and homes are full of cheer, 

Often is the brightest sunshine 
Saddened by a falling tear ; 

And a face that’s full of sunshine 
Sometimes hides a saddened heart, 

And a smile will often play there 
When a tear is fain to start; 

Eor, alas, the night of sorrow 
Forms of life the greater part! 

But the darkest night of sorrow 
Seldom is without a ray 
To remind us there is coming. 

To the faithful, perfect day ; 

And the maiden's sorrowing vision 
Was not fixed on tilings that are. 

But upon the “bettor country” 

That she dimly saw afar ; 

And the light upon her patlnvay 
Shone from out her guiding star. 

Eor the bright star shone upon her 
In the -watches of the night, 

And her heart was lifted heav’nward 
By its BW’-eet and solemn light; 

And she loved to think ’twas sent her 
As a messenger of love 
From the mother who had left her 
For the better world above ; 

And the beams of this bright watcher 
Filled her heart with joy and love. 

Though her days were spent in toiling— 
Bitter toiling for her broad— 

And she thought, almost with envy, 

Of the sweet rest of the dead— 

Comfort always came with evening, 

And she could not fool alone 
While upon her fell the pure light 
Coming from that “ shining one 
And all thought of sorrow vanished 
As the glory on her shone. 

Then the evening breeze seem’d -whisp’ring, 
“Daughter, banish care and pain ; 

In that homo whore is no darkness, 

We shall meet in joy again. 

Bravely face the world’s cold scorning, 

Caro not for its bitter frown ; 

Thou shalt gather sheaves in gladness 
Where in tears the seed w'as sown. 

O remember all God’s children 
Boar the cross to win tho crown!” 


Then her heart was lifted upward 
With a heavenly delight. 

And sweet music floated towards her 
On the quiet air of night. 

And when streamed the morning sunshine 
Through her narrow window-pane. 

Full of hope, refreshed, and strengthened, 
Ro.se she to her work again, 

For she felt, with Heaven to live for. 

That she labored not in vain. 

As we read in fairy legends 
Of a maid so pure and sweet. 

That, where’er she walked, the flowers 
Sprung where she had pre.ssed her feet— 
So upon this maiden’s pathway 
Sprang the blossoms of good deeds. 
While from other’s paths she gently 
Cleared tho over-spreading -weeds. 

And upon the’ hearts of many 
Sowed the very precious seed.s. 

But, as still the days siied ou-ward, 

Palo she grew, and very weak ; 

Slow and falt’ring grew her footsteps, 

And the roses left lier cheek ; 

But her eye was ever brighter. 

Ever raised with joy above ; 

And her heart was ever fuller 
Of tho Saviour’s precious love. 

Whom so soou, in Death’s dark valley. 

She must lean on and must prove. 

But her light was trimmed and burning. 
And she had not aught to fear ; 

And her star still shone upon her 
With a radiance pure and clour 
As the faith she felt in .Tosus, 

And it seemed to her to say, 

“Daughter, bo thou of good comfort, 

Soon the night will pass away ; 

Soon thy .soul shall soar rejoicing 
Up into tho perfect day !” 

It was in tho silent midnight, 

When upon her list’ning ear 
Fell a strain of hoav’nly music 
Such as mortals never hear. 

And tho darkness had departed, 

And a flood of heavenly light 
Burst upon her raptured vision. 

Taking darkness from the night, 

And she felt tho glad as.surance 
Faith was being changed to sight! 

She behold a beauteous being 
Coming to her from above. 

Gazing tenderly upon her 
With a mother's deathless lave: 

Well she know the hand held towards her 
Woiild the gate of heaven unbai-, 

While upon tho forehead glittered 
The pure light that shone afar ; 

And the maiden cried with rapture, 

“Now I sec my Guiding Star !’' 



EGBERT GREY’S DARLING. 


BY S. ANXIB FROST. 


Whew ! it is a bitter niglit !” 

Dr. Grey drew his cloak closer romid him, 
bent his head forward to avoid the wind which 
tore madly up the street, and, crunching the 
snow under his firm, manly tread, strode for¬ 
ward. It was a bitter night; dark, blustering, 
and terribly cold. There was no snow falling, 
but the ground was covered with a white man¬ 
tle, frozen, even in freshly-made footprints. 

Hark ! The Doctor paused in his rapid walk. 
He was standing in front of the entrance to a 
narrow court, which, lighted by one lamp on 
the street, looked dismal and dii-ty—a very 
kingdom of poverty and wretchedness. Hark I 
A low, wailing cry ; such a cry of concentrated 
misery and agony as makes the blood thrill with 
sympathy for even an unknown cause. Again 
and again that bitter wail, not loud, but, oh! 
heartrending in its anguished tones. The Doc¬ 
tor turned up the court, following the sounds. 
At first it seemed mtterly empty. It was after 
midnight, and even these abodes of squalid 
poverty were preferable to the street on such 
a fearful night; so the inhabitants of the 
wretched houses were all within doors. All ? 
No ; there was one outside. Guided by the 
cry. Dr. Grey found, crouched down by the 
steps of one of the houses, a tiny figure. 

“My child!” And a gentle hand was laid 
upon this outcast. 

The child started to her feet, and would have 
darted away, but the same gentle hand detained 
her, firmly, but kindly, too. The rays of the 
street lamp fell across the entrance to the court 
full upon the child, and the Doctor shuddered 
to see bare feet, arms, and head, on this cold 
winter’s night—a calico dress and a thin shawl 
were the only protection against the biting 
air. 

“ My child, what are you doing out here in 
the cold ?” 

A repetition of the cry which had at first at¬ 
tracted him was the only reply. 

‘ ‘ What is the matter ? Tell me ! ’ ’ 

“ I want mamma ! oh, I want my mamma !” 
And, the grief once expressed in words, the 
child bioke forth into bitter sobbing. 

“ Where is she ?” 

“They took her away in a box in a cart. 
Oh, I want her so bad !” 

“ Where do you live ?” 


“ Nowhere!” 

“ Where did your mother live ?” 

“ In here.” 

Dr. Grey knocked loudly at the deor of the 
house indicated by the child’s finger. He re¬ 
peated the summons twice, and then a voice 
from an upper window called, “ Hilloo 1 Who’s 
there?” 

“ How came this child in the street on such 
a night ?” 

“I don’t know. She’s no child of mine. 
Mother died yesterday, buried to-day—pauper 
funeral. Somebody else took her room. That’s 
all I know about it. Why don’t somebody 
take her to the almshouse ? Take her youi- 
self.” And the head was withdrawn from the 
window. 

“ You will perish here in the cold,” said the 
Doctor, to the child, who had crouched down 
again in her old j)Ositiou. “Will you come 
with me ?” 

‘ ‘ Where ? To mamma ?’ ’ 

“Should you like a nice warm supper, and 
to go to sleep by a fire ?” 

The child seemed awed by the magnificence 
of the proxiosal; but, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, said, “ Yes.” 

Dr. Grey took her hand, and led her from 
the court. She was so tiny that the sight of 
the red feet running over the frozen ground, 
trying, in s^iite of the evident stiJlhess of her 
whole body, to keej) pace with the Doctor’s 
long strides, was too much for him. He stooped 
down, lifted the poor little figure in his strong 
arms, and, regardless of her dirty rags, lie held 
her like a babe across his breast, folded the 
large cloak closely round her, and then resumed 
his rapid walk towards home. 

Who was Dr. Grey ? I thought you would 
ask that question. 

Dr. Grey was, to use his sister’s jihrase, one 
of the leading x^hysicians of Philadelxihia, al- 
tliough, at the time my story ox)ens, he had 
only just completed his thirty-ninth year. He 
followed his profession because he loved it, for 
his income, independent of his professional 
fees, was more than sufficient for his wants. 

Dr. Grey lived in a handsome house on W- 

Street, with a housekeeper and one servant. 
He was a widower. For six years there had 
been with him, coinpaiiiou and wife, a gentle, 
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quiet woman, whose love was the joy of his 
existence, and whose loss, mourned now for 
three years, was irreparable. A little, blue¬ 
eyed girl, his only child, followed her mother 
in a few weeks, on her own fifth birthday. 
Was there a tender remembrance of this little 
one in the Doctor’s mind as he took the poor, 
motherless child to his bosom ? Need I say 
that Dr. Grey owned a warm, loving heart, 
full of generous impulses, purely philanthropic, 
and an open hand for charity ? 

Home at last I The servant and housekeeper, 
Mrs. Sullivan, were both asleep; but there 
was a large fire in the library, and the gas 
burned brightly. The Doctor placed his little 
charge in a large arm-chair, threw a shawl 
over the poor red feet, and then, after a long 
yawn and stretch, tlirew aside cloak and hat, 
asnl stood himself before the fire. 

He was not handsome, this liero of mine; 
there was no classic profile, radiant orbs, or 
waving curls to make him attractive. He was 
very tall, yet his figure was so well-in’oportioned, 
his chest so full, shoulders so broad, and his 
motions so graceful, easy, and manly, that it 
was not until he stood contrasted with other 
men that his height was noticed. His face was 
an honest, good face, full of intellect, with 
large, heavily-marked features, a full blue eye, 
and a large mouth stocked with white, even 
teeth. The hair was light, and curled in tight, 
crisp curls. Altogether, such a face and figure 
as you, reader, would like if you were seeking 
a true friend and protectoi’. 

It was a strong contrast to this vigorous 
manliness, the little girl in the arm-chair, 
whose large, eager eyes were wandering over 
the room with wondering curiosity. She was 
so small, so very thin, with such a hungry, 
pinched look, that the Doctor felt his eyes 
moisten as he looked down upon her. Every 
feature of the little thin face was pinched and 
sharpened by cold, and her hair, cropped closely 
to the head, gave her a pitifully cold look, too. 
Looking out from such a wasted face, her eyes 
looked immensely large, and, being very dark, 
gave her an eager, almost wolfish expression. 

“ Are you hungry?” asked the Doctor. 

“Almost starved ! You promised me some 
supper if I came with you.” 

“Sta 3 ’-here, then, till I come back.” And, 
lighting a candle, the Doctor went from the 
room. 

He soon returned with a large bowlful of 
broken bread, over which he had poured warm 
milk. The child ate it like one famished, 
hastily, eagerly; and scraped the spoon round 


the bowl after the last mouthful, as if as much 
more would be acceptable. 

Dr. Grey wheeled her chair nearer the fire, 
and sat down beside her. 

“Are you warm enough?” 

“ 0 yes ! ” And a sigh of intense satisfaction 
said more than the words. The tear stains 
were still on her poor little cheeks, but she 
neither cried nor sobbed now. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ ‘ Darling’ and ‘ You torment.’ ” 

“What?” 

“Mamma always called me ‘Darling,’ and 
the rest of the folks called me ‘You torment,’ 
or ‘ Little plague.’ ” 

“ But what is your real name ?” 

“ I guess it’s ‘ Darling. ’ Papa used to call me 
so ; but he was taken away in a box, too. He 
took some stulf out of a bottle ; 1 saw him. He 
thought I was asleep; but I wasn’t. I read 
the name, ‘ Poison ! ’ Mamma taught me to 
read; so I’m sure. We used to live in the 
country, it was nice there ; but that was ever 
so long ago. Oh, please, sir, I’m warm now ; 
won’t you show me where they’ve put my 
mamma ?” 

Looking beyond the little wasted figure, Dr. 
Grey seemed to see a fair child’s face, and hear 
a little pleading voice which had so often 
wrung his heart asking, “ Papa, where is mam¬ 
ma?” A gush of tender memories for a mo¬ 
ment almost overpowered him, then his resolve 
was taken. This child, so lonely, orphaned, 
outcast, and desolate, should be his charge. 
The Doctor bent over her, and kissed her 
forehead softly, saying— 

“Your mamma cannot come to you again, 
m 3 ’ child. Will you be my little girl ?” 

“ Your little girl! I had rather have mamma, 
indeed, sir.” 

“ That cannot be, little one ! You shall be 
m 3 ’ little girl. You shall have even her name 
and he said in a low, solemn voice the maiden 
name of his wife, and the name of las own 
darling, Ada Morton. “Will 3 ’ou remember 
Ada Morton ?” 

“ Yes, I know, but—” then she hesitated. 

“Well, child.” 

“ If I am 3 ’our little girl, won’t you call me 
darling?” His i)et name for his own blue¬ 
eyed child. A long pause, while the doctor 
sat silent. Then he rose, drew a sofa near the 
fire, placed the child upon it gently ; covered 
her warmly with a heavy shawl, and having 
made her comfortable for the night, he kissed 
her again softly, and in a voice loving, tender 
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as her own motlier’s, lie said; “Go to sleep 
now, darling.” 

In his own dreams, hovering ever near him, 
were two briglit forms. One, fair and pure, in 
angel’s guise, looking lovingly into his face, 
and beside her, clasping her hand, there was 
always a child’s figure. Was it so ? Do not 
kindly deeds, undertaken with Christian love 
and charity, bring near to us, waking or sleep- 
ing, the spirits of those called from our side 
here, to watch over us from above ? God grant 
it may be so 1 

There was great consternation the next morn¬ 
ing in the housekeeper’s room, when the Doctor 
carried his little charge in to Mrs. Sullivan. 
Yet, when the skin was purified by a warm bath, 
and a suit of clean clothes which Esther, the 
servant, procured at a store where children’s 
clothes were kept ready made, Mrs. Sullivan 
relented. The child was so subdued and quiet, 
and answered any questions with so much 
modesty, that the good woman was, at last, 
quite pleased. Ada, as we must call her now, 
had been the child evidently of people of edu¬ 
cation, for, in strange contrast to her late abode, 
and her own shabby attire, her language was 
correct, and her manner quiet and gentle. 

Dr. Grey was in his office when his little 
charge knocked modestly at the door. Coming 
in quietly, in answer to his call, she went to 
his side, and slid a poor little wasted hand into 
his broad one. 

“If you please, sir, the lady up stairs said I 
was to thank you. Am I to stay here ?” 

“Yes. Come up on my knee. So! You 
are to stay here until you get fat and rosy, and 
then you shall go to school. What is that 
around your neck ?” 

It was a piece of black ribbon, and Ada drew 
it out until a plain gold ring was seen sus¬ 
pended from it. 

“ The lady gave me the ribbon ; I had it on 
a string. One of the men that took my mamma 
away pulled this ring off her finger and told 
me to kee}) it. He said it w&'s mamma’s wed¬ 
ding ring. I may keep it, mayn’t I ?” 

“ Certainly I My child, how old are you?” 

“ Ihirteen 1 I was thirteen a little while ago, 
because mamma bought me a little cake out 
of the money for the shirts, and said it was 
her darling’s thirteenth birthday. 0 dear! 
Mamma was sick the very next day, and all 
the money was spent, and we hadn’t any fire, 
or anything to eat except some little scraps the 
people down stairs gave us. And when they 
took mamma away, one of the women took In^r 
clothes and mine, all except my oldest gown 


and the little shawl, and sent me out in the 
street. She told me not to come back, but 
when it got dark I did go back, because”—and 
the poor little lip quivered—“ I wanted mamma 
so bad.” 

Mrs. Marston, the Doctor’s sister, smiled con¬ 
temptuously at his proposal, a few days later, 
to place the child in her family, utterly re¬ 
fusing to allow her daughter Helen to suffer 
from contact with the little stranger. Ada 
would probably have remained with Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van, but the Doctor decided to pay along talked 
of visit to Europe, and he made his arrange¬ 
ments to place her at school during his absence. 
There was, however, one whole month of inter¬ 
course between the child and her adopted 
father. Gentle, winning, and intelligent, Ada 
found her way speedily to the Doctor’s heart. 
“ Darling” grew to be a familiar sound upon 
his lips once more, and her gentle voice never 
sounded sweeter than when her lips syllabled 
“ Father.” 

Spring found Ada pleasantly placed in a 
large boarding-school, trying hard to fulfil the 
Doctor’s parting injunction to study hard, and 
be quite an accomplished lady when he re¬ 
turned. 

I must carry my readers forward over a space 
of sev’en years, and then introduce them again 
to the Doctor’s home. In the parlor, near the 
fire, were seated three persons, Mrs. Marston, 
her daughter Helen, and our old friend Dr. 
Grey. The Doctor has been home from Europe 
only a few months. During his absence Mr. 
Marston, dying suddenly, left his widow and 
Helen poor, having lost in business even his 
wife’s property, inherited, like her brother’s, 
from their father. When the news reached 
Dr. Grey, then in Germany, he wrote to his 
sister to take possession of his house, and at 
the same time made ample provision of money 
for her comfort. Three years more he lingered 
in Europe, and came home to find his quiet 
house one of the leading mansions of fashion, 
with his sister and niece the gayest revellers of 
the circle who visited it. Always courteous 
and kind, he submitted to this iulliction, even 
consenting to escort them out, and be lionized 
at home for a short time ; at first this was very 
well, but it grew tiresome, and, thinking of the 
long letters written and. received during his 
seven years’ absence, his thoughts turned to 
the little child of his adoption with an intense 
longing. He loved and petted his beautiful 
niece, fondling her golden curls, and praising 
her bright beauty; but her frivolous j)ursiiits, 
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sliallow mind, and superiicial accomplishments 
made her a poor companion for such a man as 
Dr, Glrey, and he determined to call Ada home. 

‘4t is almost time for the train,” cried the 
Doctor, starting up: “I must go meet that 
child.” 

Mrs. Marston spoke: “She can get along 
well enough, I dare say! How you do go on 
about that girl.” 

For once the Doctor spoke sternly to his 
sister: “She is my adopted daughter. You 
will treat her as my child. Remember!” and 
he left the room, and a few moments later his 
sister knew that he had left the house by the 
echo of the street door closing. 

The parlor clock must have been wrong, for 
Dr. Grey had scarcely left the house when a 
carriage drove up, trunks were brought into 
the entry, and then the i^arlor door opened. 

Mrs. Marston looked up, and Helen rose. 
A tall graceful figure, in a travelling dress of 
dark-gray merino, a close bonnet and thick veil, 
came in. For an instant she hesitated, then 
advancing towards Mrs. Marston, she said— 

“ Mrs. Marston, I presume. Dr. Grey told 
me that you were here. I am Ada Morton.” 

“ Pray be seated,” said Mrs. Marston, taking 
no notice of Ada’s outstretched hand; “Dr. 
Grey has just gone to the station to meet you.” 

Helen sank languidly back into her chair 
without any other gi’eeting than a cool polite 
bow. 

Chilled and disappointed, Ada sat down. 

“Will you not take olf your things ?” said 
Mrs. Marston coldly, after a few moments of 
embarrassed silence. 

Ada, finding the room oppressively warm, 
after the cold air outside, threw aside her bon¬ 
net and cloak. Seven years had changed the 
little frail child to a beautiful woman. Without 
perfect regularity of features, the dark eyes 
full of intellectual expression, and the beauti¬ 
fully shaped, sensitive mouth, with a clear 
complexion and rich healthy color, made her 
face a lovely one to look upon. Soft full curls, 
short, and of a rich dark brown, shaded the face. 
The figure was tall and finely developed, with 
a ladylike graceful ease in every movement. 
Her hands white, well-shaped, and small, had 
one peculiarity, restlessness. Now, embar¬ 
rassed, uneasy, and sorely wounded, Ada’s face 
was grave and quiet, but the fingers of her 
delicate hands laced themselves together, sepa¬ 
rated, and were in perpetual motion. 

The hall door opened suddenly, there was a 
quick manly tread across the entry, and then 
Dr. Grey opened the parlor door. Forgetting 


the criticizing eyes fixed upon her, Ada had risen 
from her chair, and stood waiting. Dr. Grey 
gave one glance round the room, and then held 
out both hands to the young girl. As slie 
placed hers within them, he drew lier closely 
to him, printed one kiss only on her forehead, 
as he whispered “ Darling !” 

It was in vain for Ada to try to speak. Every 
time she attempted it, a flood of recollections, 
instances of the thoughtful care that had pro¬ 
vided for every want for seven years, overcame 
her, and after a long, close, silent embrace, as 
the Doctor released her, she bent her head 
do^vn over his hands, and sobbed with emo¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Grey drew her again into his aims, 
and led her silently into the library, where, 
seven years before, he had first resolved to be 
her friend. Nobly had he fulfilled his then 
silent pledge. For a few moments he let her 
weep, then, placing her gently in an arm-chair, 
he softly stroked back the curls from the 
flushed face, saying— 

“Try to compose yourself, my child. You 
are at home now, away from any annoyance. 
You are to be the comfort of my old age, is it 
not so, Ada ?” 

Ah, there was the smile he wished to see. 
There was certainly no sign of old age in his 
vigorous frame, and frank face. 

“ Can this be the little girl I sent to school, 
when I went away ? Look up, Ada. So I The 
picture you sent me was very good, excellent, 
but the original surpasses my expectations. 
Dear me!”—and he drew himself erect—“I 
do begin to feel old with such a grown-up 
daughter.” 

Ada tried again to speak some words of grati¬ 
tude, but her eyes filled up, and she could only 
press her lips upon the hand which clasped 
her own so fondly. 

Seeing how it was, the Doctor drew up a 
chair and began to converse with her ux^oii 
subj ects not likely to affect her powerfully. He 
questioned her about her school life, referring 
to passages in her letters in a way which showed 
he had read them attentively, and was inte¬ 
rested in their contents. He had been sure, 
from her correspondence, that her fine’mind 
had improved every opportunity of cultivation, 
and every talent had been well applied, but now 
he found added to this, a graceful manner, alow- 
toned rnusiGal voice, a face with ever varying 
expression, and great conversational powers. 
He led her back to the parlor after three hours’ 
conversation, well pleased with the child of his 
adoption. 
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Mrs. Marstoii and Helen, in the moan time, 
had consulted with dismay as to the probable 
influence of this intruder, as they considered 
her. Helen had always considered herself as 
her uncle’s heiress, and Mrs. Marstou looked 
upon the post of mistress in her brother’s house 
as her position by right. They had expected 
to see an awkward school girl, whom they 
might put aside, order and control; but in the 
place of this, to see Ada a graceful, beautiful 
woman, as they were forced to own, entirely 
disconcerted them. 

“Dear me, Helen I” said her mother, fret¬ 
fully, “ I don’t see why you do not exert your¬ 
self more to please your Uncle Robert. If you 
were more devoted to him, he would not have 
brought this girl here, and then she would 
probably have married somebody, and been out 
of the way.” 

“ It is of no use to look back,” said Helen, 
languidly ; “ the mischief is done !” 

“ Not if you will try to gain some influence 
over your uncle. I do wish you would show 
some interest, Helen. I declare, for so brilliant 
and gay a girl as you are in society, you are 
very dull and stupid at home.” 

“ What can I say ? The girl is here ; Uncle 
Robert will probably pet her to death ; well, 
she is far more likely to marry here, amongst 
so many gentlemen, than in that out of the way 
place, where she went to school.” 

“ I suppose we must introduce her inrto 
society.” 

“0 yes. Uncle will ];)robably insist upon 
that.” 

Dr. Grey did insist upon it. Never was his 
love for Ada shown so strongly as in this. It 
was so sweet, after his round of professional 
visits, to come home, find Ada waiting for him, 
and i^ass an hour or two in social chat, that it 
required no small amount of self-sacrifice to 
plead business letters or study as an excuse 
for insisting upon her going out with his sister 
and Helen. He could scarcely have told you 
how Ada made a change in his whole life, yet 
he felt it deeply. No daughter could have 
been more loving or dutiful. Mrs. Marston’s 
time was so fully occupied with calls, parties, 
concerts, and the thousand engagements of a 
worldly woman, that she was but little at home. 

The Doctor’s library was the first room that 
bi-ightened with Ada’s presence. A woman’s 
skilful fingers, guided by love and gratitude, 
soon gave the room an air of cosiness it had 
never before possessed. Each room he was in 
the habit of frequenting soon showed signs of 
tire care of a woman of refined taste, and gra¬ 


dually the Doctor yielded to her entreaties, 
and allowed her actual presence to add its 
brightness to his home. 

Tea over, dressing-gown and slippers donned, 
Mrs. Marston and Helen either out or receiving 
company, and then the library brightened. 
Dr. Grey soon threw aside all business in the 
evenings, unless an unexpected call took him 
out, and Ada had little trouble in convincing 
him that she far preferred these quiet home 
pleasures to the most brilliant assemblies. A 
piano was added to the furniture of the library, 
and Dr. Grey found that, under the inspiring 
influence of a fine pianist and a rich, full, cul¬ 
tivated contralto voice, liis own deep bass was 
still pure and strong, and could fill its place in 
a duet with great credit. 

“I declare, little daughter, I am growing 
young again,” he said, one evening, after a 
merry duet from DElisire d'Amour. 

“ Young ayaiuj papa! Why, you never were 
oldP'^ 

“0 yes, I am. Forty-seven—double your 
age, and six over. Think of that!” 

“Nonsense! You are as youilg and hand¬ 
some as—as—well, positively, I cannot think of 
anybody so strong and splendid as Dr. Grey.” 

“Flatterer! Ada, I cannot return the com¬ 
pliment. You are not looking so well as you 
were when you first came home. Are you ill ?” 

“ No ; perfectly well.” ^ 

“You are paler, and you liave a tric^c of 
sighing. You are not in love ?” 

Ada laughed merrily. 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“I—papa, sit down here, and let me take 
this low stool beside you. So ! Now I will 
tell you why I am pale and sad. If I i^aiii you, 
you are kind, and will forgive me.” 

“Why, Ada, what a prelude ! I am afraid 
there is more in this than I thought.” 

Ada did not answer. She sat looking with a 
sad, earnest gaze into the Doctor’s face for some 
minutes, and then whisi^ered : ‘ ‘ My friend, my 
benefactor, how can I leave you !” 

“ Leave me, Ada ! Are you insane ?” . 

“ No ; it must be so ! I have lived a life of 
luxury and idleness too long ; I must brave the 
world now, and repay your long years of love 
by applying the education you have given me 
to my own support.” 

“ Ada, this is folly. Havo I ever made you 
feel that you were not my own child ? You are 
as dear to me.” 

“It is not that. I cannot tell you in words 
the depth of my gratitude, and, were we 
alone—” 
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“All, I see!”—and the Doctor’s brow grew 
stern. “Mrs. Sullivan told me that my sister 
had insulted you more than once, yet I had 
hoped your own gentle sweetness would have 
disarmed her without my interference. Now—’ ’ 

“Now, you will not let me be the cause of 
trouble between my kindest friend and his 
sister. You will let me go away where I can 
keep a little school, or teach music, and where 
you can sometimes come to see me.” 

‘ ‘ Never 1 You are my daughter by the strong¬ 
est ties of love. Shall my daughter work while 
I have more than enough for her wants ? No I 
Do not speak of this again, Ada ; it pains me. 
Go to bed now ; I have some letters to write.” 

“You are not angry ?” 

“Angry with you !”—and he drew her to his 
breast with a close, passionate embrace. “No, 
darling. Go, go now I” And he hurried her 
from the room. 

Dr. Grey was a man of energy and strong 
will, charitable and kind; but, when roused, 
stern and bitter in his anger. As Ada was 
speaking, a tierce "wi’aUi had risen in his heart 
against his sister, lie paced the library with 
hasty, impatient steps until this feeling was 
quieted, and then, sweeping across his heart, 
came a still deeper pain. He had known for 
some time, ever since her return from school, 
that his love for Ada had changed from the 
fatherly feeling he had at first felt, and that as 
he had lovbd his wife, Ada Morton, in his 
youth, with as deep, earnest a passion, he 
loved her namesake now. That she had been 
iiLSulted, taunted with her dependence upon 
him, and that, too, by his sister, under his roof, 
goaded him past endurance. Still, above this 
^vUs a keener pang. Ada loved him with a 
daughter’s devotion, and he feared to disturb 
this trusting love by a declaration of his own 
passion. If she could not return it, he knew 
her pure, womanly heart too well to doubt that 
she would leave him. No 1 he must stifle back 
his love, keep the confidence so precious to 
him that she now bestowed, and, above all, he 
must guard her from a repetition of insult. A 
tap at the library door roused him from this 
train of j)ainful reflection. 

“ Come in.” And Mrs. Marston obeyed the 
summons. 

■^'Following the thoughts which were still in 
his heart. Dr. Grey, without asking his sister’s 
errand, spoke to her of Ada. 

“Robert,” said Mrs. Marston, “since you 
liave opened this subject, allow me to speak. I 
cannot see you any longer the dupe of this base, 
designing girl, and not warn you. You look 


upon her as your adopted child, your daughter. 
Are you blind, Robert Grey, that you cannot 
see that Ada Morton loves you ; not as your 
daughter, but as your wife loved you once ? 
She is using all her arts to win you to return 
this love. I have done my duty, and warned 
you. I leave you to reflect upon what I have 
said.” 

There was no answer. Dr. Grey was stunned, 
confused by his sister’s warnwg. Mrs. Marston 
left tlie library, and he sat down again like a 
man in a dream. Could this be true ? Was 
such unutterable happiness really in store for 
him? He could scarcely endure to wait till 
morning before ascertaining the truth of this 
assertion of his sister, but his habitual strong 
self-control kei)t even this flood of happiness 
in check, and, after a long self-communion, he 
went up to his own room, and fell into a deep, 
peaceful sleep. 

Passing down the stairs to get a glass of wa¬ 
ter from the dining-room, Ada Morton, through 
the open door of the library, heard Mrs. Mar- 
ston’s voice, and one sentence reached her 
distinct and clear—“Are you blind, Robert 
Grey, that you cannot see that Ada Morton 
loves you; not as your daughter, but as your 
wife loved you once ?” 

Her secret, her secret that she had guarded 
and concealed as a woman guards nothing else 
save such a secret, spoken out thus ! She flew 
up again to her own room, and, closing the door, 
tried to compose herself. How he must despise 
her 1 She looked back on the past year, for it 
was just one year since her return from school. 
0 the terrible anguish and humiliation of that 
hour 1 She had given her love unsought; for 
not one word or action could she recall to war¬ 
rant her in supposing that Robert Grey loved 
her save as his adopted daughter. How could 
she face him again, with the consciousness that 
he possessed her secret ? 

Dr. Grey breakfasted alone the next morning. 
Mrs. Marston and Helen never came down at 
that early hour; but, during the past year, 
Ada had always breakfasted with him. He 
waited for some time, in the hope that she 
would come down ; but, as she did not ajipear, 
he sent the servant to say that he would like 
to speak to her before he went out. 

“Miss Morton is out,” said the servant, re¬ 
turning. 

“Out!” 

“ Yes, sir. The bed ain’t tumbled ; I guess 
she went out last evening.” 

Putting the girl aside. Dr. Grt)y went up to 
Ada’s room. A little note lay upon the dress- 
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ing-table, directed to himself, lie tore it open, 
to read:— 

My FRiEiS'D AND BENEFACTOR ! Your sister has 
discovered and revealed to you the secret which, 
for the past year, I have most jealously guarded. 
I do not ask you to spare your contempt for a 
'woman who has given her lieart unsought. I 
can only repeat, for this is not a time to deny 
it, I love you 1 The tender gratitude of luy 
childhood needed hut the constant intercourse 
of the past year with your noble nature to 
ripen into such devotion as a woman feels but 
once in her life. Pity me, forgive me ! I know 
how presumptuous it must seem to you that I, 
an outcast child, the object of your noble cha¬ 
rity for so many years, should dare to place my 
love on a level with hers whose name you have 
given me. I cannot stay here to see your kind, 
fatherly love change to contemptuous pity. 
Do not seek me, for I can never return. To 
relieve any anxiety you may feel, let me add 
that, thanks to your liberality, I have a good 
stock of ready money, and also a certificate of 
ability to teach, from my former teacher. Fare¬ 
well, my friend. Believe me, that always, 
through the lonely life now before me, the 
memory of the past year will be my sweetest 
solace. Farewell. Ada. 

Lost! Such bliss within his grasp, and lost 
again ! That day, the next, for many days, 
weeks, months. Dr. Grey tried to obtain some 
clue to the wanderer’s retreat. In vain ! She 
seemed to have sunk into the earth, so com¬ 
pletely had she disappeared. Finding his home 
utterly wearisome in Ada’s absence. Dr. Grey 
took the occasion of Helen’s marriage to a rich 
young broker, who had inherited a flourishing 
business from his father, to close his house ; 
and, after settling an annuity upon his sister, 
who went to reside with Helen, he again left 
home to travel in Europe. 

“Mamma, will our new governess come to¬ 
day?” said Minnie Hayes, nestling close to her 
mother’s side. 

“ Yes, dear, I think so. Where is Laura?” 

“Up stairs. Will Miss Morton go to St. 
Thomas with us ?” 

“Yes, dear, of course I Why, you know 
that.” 

Mrs. Hayes was a wealthy widow, who resided 
in St. Thomas. Being on a visit in New York, 
rvith her twin daughters, Minnie and Laura, 
she liad advertised for a governess to accompany 
her on her return to the West Indies, and Ada 
Morton, from her quiet boarding-house in Phila¬ 
delphia, bad answered the advertisement. The 


correspondence being satisfactory, Ada had ac¬ 
cepted the situation, and while Robert Grey 
sought her in every place he could think of, 
she was on her way to St. Thomas, as governess 
to Mrs. Hayes’ children. 

Two years later, we find Ada seated on the 
open veranda of Mrs. Hayes’ house, with lier 
two little charges beside her. Two years had 
changed Ada. She was paler and sadder. 
Her life had been one of trial since she left Dr. 
Grey’s. Mi-s. Hayes, a spoiled child herself, 
was over-indulgent to her children, and disposed 
to lay the blame for every fault upon Ada. 
The thousand little trials of a teacher’s life were 
made much more severe by the consciousness 
that each effort would be thought wrong, eajch 
motive misunderstood. The bitterness of me¬ 
mory tried her too. Every day of patient toil 
was followed by hours of sleepless thougiit, 
when the recollection of the kind care which 
had guarded her past life rose distinctly before 
her. An intense longing to hear the voice she 
loved so well, and see the kind, frank face of her 
first best friend, made her life almost unendura¬ 
ble. Yet these two years of discipline were 
probably the most useful of Ada’s life. She 
had with her ever the one happy thought that 
she had acted with dignity and modesty, and 
every dollar earned by her owm exertions 
seemed worth double the sums her adopted 
father’s liberal hand had showered upon her. 

‘ ‘ Miss Morton, ” said Laura, ‘ ‘ tell us the story 
about the poor little girl again. She must have 
looked so fumiy without any clothes excej)! 
rags.” 

“ Miss Morton,” said Minnie, “ did you know 
that little girl ?” 

“ Quite well, Minnie I” * 

“And she was very, very poor?” 

“Without home, food, or clothes, Minnie.” 

“ And tlie kind gentleman took her home and 
fed her on bread and milk. Wasn’t he good. 
Miss Morton ?” 

“ Oh, my, how she must have loved him !” 
cried Minnie. 

Ada did not answer. The children discussed 
the story as far as she had told them, but their 
voices fell on her ear conveying no sense in 
their words. Back, back through the long vista 
of years to the night when Dr. Grey first met 
her. Oh, the many memories called uj-) by the 
children’s questions I Her reverie was broken 
by Mrs. Hayes’ voice. 

“Miss Morton, I wish you to come into the 
parlor for a few moments with the children. 
My old friend, Mr. Colton, is here, and wishes 
to see them. By the w^ay. Miss Morton, have I 
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not heard you mention a Dr. Grey ? Has he 
been travelling in Europe lately 

“I have not heard 1” 

“Mr. Colton has with him a Dr. Grey, who 
has been travelling with him, and since his 
liealth has been so much broken, has tended 
liiin as a physician, and accompanied him 
lie re.” 

Ada’s voice did not tremble as she replied— 

“Pray excuse my coming in. The children 
will go, but I—I—my head aches badly.” 

Somewhat wondering at an objection made by 
one usually so obedient, Mrs. Hayes motioned 
the children to follow her. She apologized in the 
parlor for the long absence, and mentioned Miss 
Morton’s indisposition as an excuse for bringing 
the children in, herself. 

“ Miss Morton 1” 

Dr. Grey started up. “ Ill, did you say ? I 
think I know the lady !” and without further 
lire face the Doctor stepped out to satisfy him¬ 
self. . 

Upon the veranda, faint, dizzy with emotion, 
Ada was trying to control herself sulliciently to 
go up stairs to avoid meeting her benefactor. 

“ Ada ! my child I my love !” 

The clear, well known voice in lier ear. 
Strong firm hands raising her to clasp her to the 
heart over which she reigned. She looked into 
liis face. There was no pity there, none of the 
contempt she had dreaded. Love and joy 
beamed from the kindly eyes, and in the music 
of the dear voice she could read the strong 
e'lnotion of his heart. There was no question 
asked. Without one word of explanation Ada 
knew that she was beloved. She lay upon his 
breast quietly, happy, and for a time there was 
entire silence. Then he bent down over her, 
and whispered: “ My wife, is it not ?” 

She answered only by laying her head down 
upon his breast, but they understood each 
other at last. They conversed for a long time, 
and his parting greeting when ho at last left 
her was conveyed in one word only. He clasped 
lier closely, and pressed his lips to hers, and 
then in a low voice said, softly, “ Darling 1” 


MARIAN MAY. 

BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 

Why dost thon slumber tbci’o, 
Marian May ? 

Lilies are in thy hair, 

And in thy fingers fair, 

Paler than they ; 

Clad in thy raiment rare, 

Wliy dost thou slumber there, 
Marian May ? 


Why dost thou lie so still, 
Marian May ? 

Birds from the breezy hill, 

And from the running rill, 

Over thy casement sill 

Winging their way, 
Over thy pillow chill 

Pour their sweet lay ; 
Why dost thou lie so still, 
Llarian May ? 

Why art thou cold as snow, 
Marian May ? 

Why are thy breathings low. 
And thy hair’s shining flow 
Stilled and for aye? 
South winds of summer blow ; 
Why art thou cold as snow’, 
Marian May ? 

Will thine eyes ne’er unclose, 
Marian May ? 

Mu.st we, in this repo.se. 

Which no awaking know’s. 

Like a pale, withered rose. 

Lay thee away. 

Free from all worldly woes? 
Will thine eyes ne’er unclose, 
Marian May ? 

Ah, thou wilt wake no mere, 
Marian May! 

In through the garden door 
Br(i!Ozo.s and sunlight pour, 

And llower.s, loved of yore, 
Brilliant and gay. 

Lie on the marble floor 
Fading aw'ay. 

And thou wilt wake no more, 
Marian May ! 

But we shall meet again, 

Marian May! 

Moot in the heaven where 
Bwolleth no pain or care 

In the bright day. 
And with the lilies fair 
Twined In thy floating hair, 
Thou shalt come to me there, 
Smiling and gay ; . 
And walking side by side, 

Mover to stray, 

Thou, the young gentle bi’klo, 
Pallid and starry-eyed. 

Who in her beauty died 

Years far away, 

I, unto care allied, 

Having grow'n gray, 
Through the long years of pain, 
Not having dormant lain, 

Not having lived in vain 

From thi.s sad day. 
Thus shall wo meet again, 
Marian Slay! 


Murmuring. —Our hearts must be more con¬ 
tracted than our eyes, or we should not murmur 
at every little cloud, wliicli, we can plainly see, 
is but a speck in a universe of light. 






SPEING WINDS. 


BY ALICK B. HAVR.V. 

(Coutinued from page 240.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Young trees root the faster for shaking.— Bogatskt. 

July Isi. 

I MUST write down Mrs. Waldron’s rules be¬ 
fore I forget them, for I believe they will be a 
great help to me. We had a little precious bit 
of a talk last night, when we walked down 
there to choose some bedding plants which Mr. 
Waldron was so good as to offer Laura and my¬ 
self. We have cleared away most of the weeds, 
not with a “kitchen knife,” however. Papa 
surprised us with a lovely little set of English 
garden tools, and, what was kinder still, came 
out of his study and rooted out all the dock and 
plantain, things that were altogether too hard 
for us. He trimmed off the great clumps of 
balm and phlox, so that they are quite orna¬ 
mental now; and some exquisite white lilies 
have opened on what we thought were only 
those blue weedy “flower de luce,” as Ellen, 
our cook, calls them. 

The roses are in full bloom, the season being 
so late, and the garden so shaded; many of 
tliem seem to be quite excellent varieties. I 
never saw a little creature so fond of flowers as 
Lily is. They keep her quiet by the hour, the 
Columbines and “Marguerites”—as I prefer to 
call the “ white weed” that grows so profusely 
in the back garden—clover tops and “ widow’s 
teal's,” everything in the shape of a blossom 
that she can lay her little hands on, snapped 
off close up on the stem, of course. She trots 
about with them, and presents them to me at 
the most inconvenient seasons, when I am 
stitching away for dear life, or with my hands 
all red and dripping with currant juice, pre¬ 
paring fruit for the table. We have been great 
friend.s ever since the night 1 put her to bed. 
I try not to drive her away from me, if I am ever 
so busy, but li.sten to her little troubles, and 
settle her disputes with Morton at once, not 
allowing him to impose upon her because he is 
a boy and the oldest. 

I find I do not lose so much time after all, 
for, sometimes, they are quiet by the hour, Lily 
with lier flowers and a doll, and Morton digging 
away, in imitation of Laura and myself, with a 
kitchen shovel borrowed from Ellen, who is 
unfailingly good natured to both of them. They 

YOL. LXI.—29 


are both as well as possible, and papa seem.s 
better ; he coughs less, and has lost that weaiy- 
looking expression that distressed me so all 
winter. He takes a day now and then, for the 
worst of his business cares are over, I imagine, 
though it will be fully a year before all is set¬ 
tled. He has worked in the back garden as 
well as the front borders since the tools came 
out, cleaned up the paths, and the rank growth 
from around the currant and raspberry bushes. 
We shall liave a good supply of fruit from botli. 
Ellen and I made some lovely gooseberry pies 
to-day ! I must not forget that! My first pies ! 
studied out of a cook-book, and made through 
many misgivings, and much weariness to the 
flesh. My arm aches yet with the rolling, and 
pounding in the butter ; but papa will open hi.-< 
eyes, and they are Arthur’s favorite dessert. 

It is such a comfort to me that Arthur ha.^ 
taken a fancy to the Waldrons. The boats 
were the first thing that took him there ; they 
have a pretty little yacht—“the Angele”— 
besides the row boat, and invite Arthur very 
cordially to go with them. Their influence is 
so good; I can see it already on Arthur. He 
was always afraid to speak disrespectfully to 
papa, but now he seems really attentive, just 
as Ralph and his brother are to Mr. Waldron, 
and is positively brotherly to Laura and myself 
for the first time in bis life. 

When we said last night that Mr. Waldron 
had offered us some bedding plants, as it wa.s 
too late to do anything else with the garden 
this 3 ^ear, he proposed, quite of his own accord, 
to walk there with us. Papa looked over his 
Evening Post in astonishment! We had a lovely 
walk ; it did not seem half so far as it did the 
first time ; and Angele saw us coming, and met 
us way down the avenue. She and Ralph 
walked part way back. They are special friends*^ 
and confidants. 

It was after Dixon, the gardener, had set 
aside the pink and scarlet geraniums, the he¬ 
liotropes, and petunias we are to have, that I 
had my talk with Mrs. Waldron. She was in 
her own room, and sent for me ; her dressing- 
room, I should have said. It reminded me of 
the oratories we read about, in the castles and 
palaces in old times. The walls were hung 
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with Overheok’s illustrations, and niy own fa¬ 
vorite “Christus Consolator, ” which was why 
Angele noticed it at our house the first call she 
made. A little vase of cut flowem stood in the 
middle of the table, and around it were laid 
devotional books, some like mamma’s. Poor 
mamma! I think she would have liked Mrs. 
Waldron so very, very much 1 Mrs. Waldron 
says that when I am further advanced I shall 
like these books, but that I want the simplest 
instruction now, “like a child in the spelling- 
book,” she said. 

I told her how much lighter things had 
seemed the last few days, only that I could not 
help getting hurried and irritable, and so tired 
that I had to go to bed in the afternoon, and 
lost so much time, and got up so cross. She 
asked me if I liked mottoes, and took a little 
book-mark from her “Keble” and gave me— 

Haste Notj Best NoV' 

She said the true way to accomplish a great 
deal was never to be in a hurry about anything, 
and to be willing to lay aside one duty the in¬ 
stant another required us. She read me some¬ 
thing from the “ Life of Mrs. Schemilpeninck, ” 
a new book she had just received, about rou¬ 
tine—that everybody who had been very suc¬ 
cessful or useful in life had accomplished it by 
routine; that is, rightly dividing life, so that 
svery duty had its proper place. 

I had confessed that working in the garden 
had so fascinated me that I disliked to go in to 
my sewing, and that when I commenced prac¬ 
tising, or had taken up a German book, and 
the children worried and bothered me, it made 
me fly out and send them oil’ crying and com¬ 
plaining to Ellen. So she read me some rules 
from a life of Mrs. Fry, and afterwards lent me 
the book, asking me to read it instead of “ Guy 
Livingstone,” which she said would do Arthur 
more good than it would me. Now for my 
rules:— 

1. Never to lose any time. 

I do not think that lost which is spent in 
amusement or recreation ; to devote a portion 
of every day to this, but always be in the habit 
of being employed. 

2. Never err the least in truth. 

3. Never say an ill thing of a person when 
tliou canst say a good thing of him ; not onlij to 
speaJc charitably^ but to feel so. 

4. Never be irritable or unkind to anybody. 

5. Never indulge thyself in luxuries that are 
not necessary. 

6. Do all things with consideration; and 


when thy path to act right is most difficult, 
feel confidence in that Power alone which is 
able to assist thee, ano? exert thine own poiverSj so 
far as they go. 

Mrs. Waldron drew a pencil under tlie last 
sentence. She said that peo23le talked a great 
deal about “relying on Providence,” and then 
wondered they were not helped, when they had 
not put forth an effort. “We are to remember 
to exert our own powers so far as they go.” 

July ^th. 

We have a new member added to the family, 
a gentle, snow white cow; the children both 
call her “Snowdrop.” 

No one can tell the comfort she is, and the 
help tlie milk and butter will be, for Ellen can 
make butter; we have two beautiful golden 
pats 23ut away to surprise papa with. Tlie^cow 
was all Ellen’s idea, and I bought it, or paid 
for it. Papa gave me permission to sell the 
diamond ring Mrs. Gardiner gave me when I 
was sixteen. He always said it was “ a piece 
of foolishness.” I confess I did not like to 
think of selling it, but when Mrs. Phelps said 
the other night that all papa wanted was plenty 
of good milk, and butter, and cream, and Ellen 
happened to say, the next morning, “what an 
illegant barn the stable would make, and there 
ought to be a cow in it that very minute, ” my 
ring flashed into my mind, and I made myself 
give it up. How proud I was when I first had 
it I I remember taking off my glove in the om¬ 
nibus to .show it, and wearing it outside my glove 
examination day I as if it would be noticed. 
What a little fool I was ! about more things 
than one, for that matter. I used to imagine I 
was fond of Joe Bloodgood just about that 
time, and now he seems so coarse and so silly, 
to me, as I look back at him. I don’t believe 
he lias two ideas except horses and wine par¬ 
ties. So different from—well, from young men 
that read, and stay at home one evening in the 
week. 

July Sth. 

I have actually made two dozen glasses of 
currant jelly I I don’t believe I was ever so 
23 roud of anything in all my life before, not 
even of the cow, when I went out and l>eld a 
light so Arthur oojild see her, after ho came 
liome that night! 

And then to see papa eat those famous light 
rolls I have taught Ellen to make, and that 
great saucer of rasi^berries and cream, and his 
coffee as yellow as gold 1 It has been a de¬ 
lightful day, tired as I am ! The buttea*, and 
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CH’eaxii, and milk, and fruit help my market 
money along amazingly, particularly as i)apa 
says, since I paid for the cow, he would pay 
for file pasture ; so there is the five dollars 
a month I used to spend for the milk all 
clear. 

Drawbacks. Cross to the children when they 
come to learn their letters. Lily so obstinate, 
and Morton so full of play I How I pity people 
that have to teach ABC schools ! they earn 
all they are paid. 

Had a till’ with Arthur about keeping his 
room so untidy, when I had made such special 
resolutions to be a good sister, and when I can 
see for myself liow much a kind word and little 
attention will do for him. But Mrs. Phelps— 
she is a friend of the Waldrons—had brouglit 
another lady, Mrs. Lane, to see us, and Ellen 
liad left the door of Arthur’s “den” open, and 
they had to pass directly by. If I was not 
afraid to sleep down stairs, I would change 
with him. 

July 18tA. 

I must acknowledge that I have felt very 
uneasy about making so many new acquaint¬ 
ances lately. It was very kind in Mrs. Wal¬ 
dron to bring them, and in them to ask me to 
join the “ Dorcas” society, which meets once a 
week to sew for the poor ; so that I begin to 
feel quite at home here, and Laura has found 
a number of companions near her own age. 
But when I came to think of it, how was I ever 
going to keep them up, without so much as a 
vehicle for a single horse, or “so much as a 
horseshoe in the family,” as Arthur said? 
Papa told me I could hire the hack at the 
livery stable, a shabby old tiling, and every 
one knows what it is, too. I did not know I 
had so much pride remaining; but when I 
thought of our elegant close carriage, and the 
couple, and all, I could not help feeling badly. 
I know that it was wicked, though, when God 
still gave us all we really needed, and such 
kind, kind friends, and I tried to get over it. 

Now all is right. Dr. Clarke has said so much 
to papa about riding on horseback—he told him 
it was an expense as necessary as his food and 
clothes—that he has bought back Arthur’s old 
pet, “Jenny.” Poor Arthur ! I did not realize 
how hard it must have been to part wdth her 
till to-night when I came home with Angela, 
and the children met us at the gate, and shouted 
the news. We ran directly to the stable, An- 
gele and I. There was poor Arthur, in his 
linen duster, just out of the cars, with his arm 
over li^r, and his cheek laid up against “Jen¬ 


ny’s” neck. He started up fast enough, but ' 
his voice sounded “a little shaky,” as he 
would have said himself. 

August Ihth, 

It is almost a month since I have written a 
line in my journal, I hardly know why, except 
that I have been very busy and very happy, 
all the happier because I was busy, I suppose. 
When I look back at my idle, useless life last 
winter, it frightens me. No wonder I was so 
unhappy ! I think I can write for myself the 
verse that I felt so in the psalm yesterday— 
“Before I was afflicted, I went wrongI wish 
I could say as truly—“but now have I kept 
Thy word.” I do try. Still it frightens me to 
think of Confirmation—there is to be one the 
first of next month, and there was a notice of 
it given yesterday in church. I was up in the 
choir, for the first time ; Mr. Allen, who usu¬ 
ally plaj^s the organ, is taking a summer jour¬ 
ney, and his wife is with him; so Angeld was 
asked to take Mrs. Allen’s place, and she 
wished me to go up with her. It was in the 
afternoon ; they did not get along very well in 
the morning, and wanted more help. I was so 
surprised to find Mr. Ralph Waldron seated 
before the organ, and he welcomed me so plea¬ 
santly ! He had already commenced the volun¬ 
tary, but he looked up and smiled. 

How rich and deep that voluntary was ! He 
plays far better than Mr. Allen, so much more 
feeling, and more devotional music. Mr. Allen 
gives us quite too much of “Lucia” and “Fa- 
vorita.” I .shut my eyes, and put my head 
down to listen. Everything seemed so quiet 
and peaceful I The congregation was small— 
it always is in the afternoon—and the little 
church is so beautifully shaded; Mr. Brooks, 
our rector, made up the picture, in his fiowing 
white robes, as he came and stood by the lec- 
turn ; and then that heavenly music, rising, 
throbbing, dying away in such deep, sighing 
chords I I love the organ more and more. 
Ralph said so truly, last night, it seems like a 
foreshadowing of the vast harmonies of heaven, 
lent to us, as the flowers are, symbols of the 
beauty and hapx)iness to be. 

What a long, long talk we had ! 

But to go back to the Confirmation. It startled 
me when the notice was given out; I can 
scarcely say why, for it never seemed to have 
anything to do with me before. When Mr. 
Brooks was urging it yesterday, I felt in my 
heart that I ought to think of it, and when I 
turned, perhaps I looked agitated, for I felt so ; 
Ralph was looking directly at me, with a 
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strange, grav’e, questioning look, as if lie read 
what was in my mind. 

When we were coming home, he walked 
with me, for both carriages were full (they 
have visitors), and we did not talk much until 
Ave were almost home ; and he said, as we 
reached the gate—“ Won’t you ask me in, and 
let me explain this to you ?” 

We had just begun to talk about the waiting 
until we were really good ourselves before we 
were fit to come to Confirmation ; at least, that 
is what 1 told him I felt people ought to do ; I 
imagined he did not see I was thinking of my¬ 
self. There Avas no one in the parlor; papa 
had taken the children to Avalk, and Arthur 
had “Jenny” out, as he always Avill do on 
Sunday afternoons, instead of going to church ; 
he goes to ride, and Laura takes a nap, sol am 
the only one for church in the afternoon. 

Ralph— I hear Angela call him so so much, 
that I am always afraid I shall do so myself 
some day—Ralj)h Avent on with Avhat we Avere 
talking about, he sitting by the Avindow, and I 
on the sofa, the first time Ave Avere ever quite 
alone before. I wonder if he thought of it! 
He said that Avas the mistake so many people 
made, staying aAvay to be good, Avhen they 
really desired, with all their hearts, to become 
so, and this was a help held out for them. It 
is only a year since he Avas confirmed. ‘ ‘ But 
then,” I said, “you were ahvays good!” He 
has always seemed so to me, at all events ; too 
good ! it made me a little afraid of him at first! 

“0 no, no I do not say that!”—and he 
seemed so distressed. “ I have been the Avorst 
heartache my mother ever had.” And then he 
told me that he had once belonged to a set no bet¬ 
ter than Joe Bloodgood’s, and Avent to races, and 
lived a very idle, Avretched life, until his father 
moved out of town to break up his intimate 
associations, and he lost the excellent situation 
he had been provided with, for his misconduct 
and negligence. “I Avas home for a Avhole 
year. 0 such a Avretched time as it Avas at 
first! but mother, and Angela, and papa were 
all so good to me, never taunting me or alluding 
to my disgrace, and doing all they could to 
make me happy. It Avas the disgrace that cut 
me so, and made me see just where I Avas driv¬ 
ing to. I understood perfectly well how it 
Avould tell against me in business life, for 1 saAV 
it; it seemed impossible ever to get to Avork 
again. Papa’s own friends told him they Avere 
afraid to try me, and there was no room in his 
linn; Mr. Aldeu has a son, and papa my cou- 
.sin Lewis, so that Avould not do.” 

He told me the Avhole story, just how 


morbid, and forsaken, and ashamed he felt, 
and that his father’s kindness through all, 
made him feel hoAV God had borne with him 
patiently and lovingly, and hoAvmuch he OAved 
him. It was almost like the i)arable of the 
Prodigal Son. Ralph spoke of that, and said, 
“nothing ever made him feel God’s readiness 
to help us the moment we ‘truly turned to 
Him, ’ like that, ‘ lohoi he was yet a great way 
off, his father saAV him, and had compassion, 
and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him.’ ” 

He made me see it all so clearly, and talked 
so beautifully, that I asked him Avhy he had 
not become a clergyman. I had often Avondered 
about it before. 

He had thought of it, too, at first. He said 
his fiither did not oppose it, but asked him if 
he did not think he could find plenty of AVork 
in the world. That he thought—Mr. Waldron, 

I mean—that people needed religious infiuence 
in daily life, quite as much as pulpit preach¬ 
ing ; that as good a sermon could be preached 
on ’Change as in the church, and the time had 
come Avhen Avealth, and energy, and practical 
business talent, Avas to give a new impetus to 
all Christian benevolence. After a Avhile Ralph 
felt as his father had done. He is not in busi¬ 
ness for himself; that misfortune, or folly as 
he called it, has been against him, and though 
he is tAventy-four, he is only a clerk still. 

He told me all about it, just as if I had been 
his sister, and I don ’t think we either of us 
kneAV how the time flew by, for Avhen papa 
came in, and Laura came doAvn, tea was on the 
table, and papa made him stay and take it 
with us, just as much at home as if he Avere 
one of the family. It was silly—I knew it 
perfectly well—but I really enjoyed pouring 
out tea for him; it seemed so friendly and 
pleasant to have him at our table. Sunday of 
all nights. 

Sept. 2d, 

Let me try to think over some of the events 
of to-day, a day dreaded and yet longed for 
since my resolve Avas made. 

They Avere all in church. Papa, Laura, 
Arthur, even the children. When the call 
was made for us to come forward—those who 
Avere to be confirmed-—and I stood up alone for 
a moment, among them all, my hand shook so 
that I could scarcely untie my bonnet; 1 looked 
towards papa, and saw his lips were quivering, 
and his eyes had such a strange expression. He 
has been very kind to me ever since the day 
that I asked his consent, and explained to him 
Avhy I thought I ought to come. But olv hovy 
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my heart leaped for joy, when he rose too, and 
came out of tlie pew with me and gave me his 
arm! All my dread left me, though at first I 
thought he was only going up to take care of 
me ; but he knelt by my side, dear, dear papa; 
and when I felt the Bishop’s soft hand laid 
upon my head, I knew that he was blessing us 
together. I could scarcely listen, for happi¬ 
ness, to the address afterwards; and oh, how I 
longed for mamma then ! but perhaps she saw 
it, and was there to bless us too. There were 
ten or twelve altogether, and before we re¬ 
turned to our seats, the Bishop told us that 
our charge was to “ keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world, and to be Christ’s faithful sol¬ 
dier's and servants, as long as life should last, 
never being idle in his service, or ashamed to 
confess Him before men ; and ever to recollect 
that we had by our own solemn promise for¬ 
sworn whatever business, or pleasure, or 
worldly amusement we might find, from the 
experience of others, or from our own, drew us 
aside from our duty.” 

It seemed so hard to tell papa, or to go in the 
face of Arthur’s ridicule ; but to think that 
papa is with me, and Arthur sat there so grave 
and thoughtful! oh, I felt as if God was too 
good to me, and had given me even more help 
tlian He had promised to those that put forth 
their own etfoi’ts. 

Sept. \2th. 

Our little borders make quite a gay appear¬ 
ance now, the bright geraniums, and petunias, 
tlie sweet-scented verbenas, and my favoiite 
heliotrope. Laura and I have great plans for 
next year, and we are to have a regular vege¬ 
table garden, and not be dependent on the 
village for supplies. We can cut a bouquet 
daily, and not miss the flowers, indeed we are 
never without a bouquet from the Waldrons; 
sometimes it is Ralph, and sometimes it is 
Angel(5 who brings it. Angela and I have been 
reading regularly together for several weeks, 
and we have such long, long talks afterwards, 
for she brings her thimble, and insists on help¬ 
ing me with my work-basket. She told me 
yesterday that Virginia is engaged to Joe 
Bloodgood. She had a friend at Newport, when 
tiiey were all there, who gave her the news in 
her last letter. How often we have talked about 
our weddings, as school-girls will, and who 
should be asked, and who the bridesmaids ; I 
was to be Virginia’s, of course ; and now I have 
not even lieard from her since we lived here. 
I am glad I wrote the last letter. After all I 
have feaid, I believe I have another friend. 

29 ^ 


Angele and I never say that we love each other, 
and make no j)roinises or protestations, but 
whenever I am with her, I think how good 
and right-minded she is, and I desire to be¬ 
come so. When she went away last night, 
she turned back suddenly and kissed me full 
on my lii)S. I never had a kiss that said more ; 
but the Waldrons are all so friendly and sincere. 
How heartily Mr. Waldron shook papa’s hand 
the day after Confirmation, and how good and 
pleasant Ralph was. 

Mrs. Gardiner has been out to see us. What 
a difference there is in people, as I have just 
said ; with Angele and her mother, or with Mrs. 
Phelps, I always desire to grow better; I fetd 
that I am better for the time, and when I leave 
them there is a hai^py glow whenever I look 
back upon the conversation. Now there is Mrs. 
Gardiner, so different; I said such disagreeable 
things of Virginia Pryor, contrary to my new 
rules, and felt provoked with myself then, and 
so disturbed afterwards when I came to realize 
how uncharitable I had been ; and so envious 
and jealous when she described the elegant 
presents the Bloodgoods have sent her, and the 
dozens and dozens of clothes that are ordered 
at Genin’s. Mrs. Gardiner always made me 
feel uncomfortable, even when she flattered me 
the most. Yesterday she “ pitied over me so,” 
as Lily says, about being so lost to the world, 
with all my elegant accomplishments, shut up 
and tied down to such a forlorn routine. She 
said it would have broken mamma’s heart; 
and then to see the children so stout and brown, 
“and couutryfied ;” Lily forgetting all her 
French. 

It was all true after a fashion, and yet I 
might have made her see things as I see them, 
when I am alone ; how much better it is for us 
all in many other ways. But I did not try to; 
I allowed myself in selfish repining. I can see 
now how I came to give way to the temptatipn. 
I hurried so all the morning, I was so anxious 
that every tiling should be in good order, and 
looking its best, that I did not stop to say my 
prayers, and had no right to expect defence in 
temptation, when I had not asked it. I find 
it is certainly true, that if I do not ask for 
help, 1 do not get it, but give way more and 
more. 

When I drove “ Jenny^’ to the depot, with 
Mrs. Gardiner in the afternoon (I am getting to 
drive quite nicely now, and it gives the boy, 
Lanty, just so much more time to help Ellen 
when I do carry papa and go for him), we met 
Angele on the platform, seeing some of their 
friends off. Mrs. Gardiner noticed the hand- 
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some carriage, and asked who they were, and 
seemed quite astonished at our axjparent inti¬ 
macy. 

She said they used to be called a very proud 
family, that Mrs. Waldron was a Miss Trum¬ 
bull, one of the best families in the State ; and 
when she met her years ago, at Sharon, she 
held herself quite aloof from every one, and 
that she, Mrs. Gardiner, could never get near 
her at all. I can understand that. Mrs. Gar¬ 
diner is so worldly and so fond of dress, there 
is nothing at all in common ; and besides, Mrs. 
Waldron spoke of that very visit to Sharon not 
long ago. It was when little Alice had some 
illness, and they were ordered there. Mrs. 
Waldron was saying that we ought never to 
miss any opportunity we had of kindly inter¬ 
course with others, if we did not feel that they 
had a positively wrong influence over us, and 
said it used to be a great fault in her to keep 
away from all but congenial peoj:)le ; but some¬ 
thing happened at that very time to j)rove to 


her what a great mistake it really was, and 
how she missed opportunities for comforting 
and helping others. 

I was wrong again. I knew it was vanity or 
pride that made me take such satisfaction in 
showing Mrs. Gardiner what friends we were. 
In my heart I do not care one bit more for An- 
gele because the family is rich and aristocratic. 
No, tliat would be too much like Virginia’s 
conduct towards me ; 1 liked them because tliey 
were kind to me when I needed kindness so 
greatly, and because they are sincere, culti¬ 
vated, large hearted people ; but yesterday I 
was glad tliat the best carriage was out, and 
Aiigele ill her freshly trimmed fall hat and India 
scarf. 

Yes, I did; I am ashamed to own it. I am 
just as bad as Virginia, and xierhaps I have not 
tried enough to overcome my feeling towards 
her. I will try, and to be more true in m^’ love 
for Angele. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


THE YOUNG EAGLE HUNTER. 

(See engraving, page 2S9.) 


One fine evening in February, I was returning 
with some friends from a fisliing excursion, 
which was so far unsuccessful as to leave our 
baskets empty, having caught just enough to 
furnish our rustic dinner-table. We were in a 
most romantic part of the Alj^s, and lounged lei¬ 
surely along, until suddenly my attention was 
arrested by the sight of a large nest built on a 
shelf of rock, totally inacces.sible from below, 
and far down the side of one of the summits of 
a high mountain. My curiosity as a naturalist 
was instantly excited. 

“What owls have built there?” I inquired 
of one of my companions. 

“Such an ornithologist as you claim to be 
should not need an answer to that question,” 
was his reply. “ That is the nest of the Limn- 
mer-geyer, who builds high. This eagle is famous 
for his brigandish propensities, and no flocks are 
safe from him. I have seen the bird often, but, 
unfortunately, never within reach of my gun.” 

I had never possessed one of these gigantic 
bearded eagles, that the Egyptians call the gray 
headed father, and the Swiss the Lgemmer- 
geyer, or sheep-stealer. Never had 1 had an 
oppoj’tunity of observing their customs. Re¬ 
solved to profit by this one, I induced my com¬ 
panions to go with me to the rock overhanging 
the nest, where, hidden in the bushes, we 


waited the approach of the huge master of the 
nest. After a long, anxious watch, a faint 
sound of wings reached our ears. It came 
nearer and nearer, and the young in the nest 
gave most discordant cries of hunger and joy. 
The father was coming. With a rush like a 
torrent, liis winds struck the air, and he came 
circling above our heads. Nearer and nearer 
till he lighted by the nest, and placed his prey, 
a huge fish, before his children. It was not a 
L®inmer-geyer. While he stood, disti-ibuting 
the meal, I had ample opportunity to scan him. 
He seemed to me a new species. Almost as 
large as the La;mnier-geyer, apparently stronger, 
a larger talon, and sombre beak, garnished at 
the base of the membrane by a little bunch of 
fine feathers, lie had not the beard on the 
throat, and was of a deej^er, richer color than 
the Lamimer-geyer. The little ones, who W’erc 
full feathered excepting the wings, were lighter 
in color. As I leaned forward to see them bet¬ 
ter, the female appeared in the air, and her 
keen eye instantly discovered us. With most 
horrible and discordant cries, she circled above 
us, dropping the fish, in her claws, unto the 
nest. In an instant the male joined her, and 
having no guns, we scrambled down the moun¬ 
tain, only too glad to escape without an eye 
picked out, or our face torn by the hugjj claws. 
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We planned a gunning excursion for the next 
day, for I was anxious to secure one of these 
monstrous birds for my collection; but a ter- 
rilic storm kex)t us housed for the next three 
days. Then we started. Some stood at the 
base of the mountain, while others went to the 
top to find the nest torn to pieces, and the 
young eagles gone. Whether they were dashed 
down in the storm, or had taken fright at our 
appearance three days before, we could not 
determine. Disappointed and vexed, we wend¬ 
ed our way homeward. My regrets were all 
tlie keener, because, in exploring the country, 
for weeks after, we found no traces of this bird, 
and years later I had still not seen another. 

It was many years later, that I was paying a 
visit in the North, when this singular bird 
again came under my notice. I was staying on 
tile little obscure island of Gravelock. A stormy 
sea, and large, high rocks made this little spot 
a most retired one ; and there, in a humble 
fisherman’s cot, I was resting from my travels, 
and from there I carried a young, interesting 
companion who is still with me. 

The story was simply this. Tired with years 
of travel, and with a heart longing for home 
comforts, I sought out a cabin on this little 
island, whose neat exterior promised tidy in¬ 
mates. The mistress of the house I found to 
bo a'tall, fine-looking woman, who, at twenty- 
six, looked fully forty years of age. Ella, this 
was her name, was motherless ; her father, old 
and infirm, never left his corner of the fire¬ 
place, and she, with the assistance of her elder 
bi’other, supported the family, consisting of the 
father and three brothers. She fished, sold the 
fish, ‘cooked and provided for the wants of all, 
cheerful and contented in the midst of most 
ai’duous toils. The eldest of the three boys 
was eighteen 3’’ears old; the youngest, who 
became motherless on the second day of his life, 
was thirteen, but so fragile and delicate that 
he did not look more than nine. Too slight 
and timid to join the fishing parties of the 
others, he cultivated flowers in the tiny iuclo- 
suve round tlie house, made shell boxes, and 
boxes of the materials the sea washed to his 
feet, and so did his share towards the family 
support. He had collected quite a menagerie 
of animals, which his own gentle love had 
tamed. A largo tub in the yard contained his 
treasure of shells, marine plants, and fishes, 
and the birds he fed circled round his head, 
a4id ate from his hand. Gentle, docile, and 
aftectionate, he was the pet of his more daiing 
brothers, and the darling of his devoted sister. 
I wiis^^mazed at his laiowledge of the habits of 


the birds, animals, and even fish, by which he 
was surrounded. He became my companion in 
all my walks, and evinced the liveliest grati¬ 
tude at the natural history I was able to impart 
to him. Several times in our walks I spoke of 
the immense eagle I had so long wished for, 
and expressed my desire to find another nest, 
in order to capture, raise, and study one of tlie 
young birds. 

One evening, Archie, my little friend, came 
in with his face flushed, and his manner evinc¬ 
ing the most lively pleasure. In reply to my 
questions he only shook his head, laughed, and 
told me to wait till to-morrow. Q’hen he pro¬ 
mised to tell me of a most glorious discovery he 
had made. 

The next morning I looked in vain for my 
little companion, and was obliged to start on 
my walk alone. I sorely missed his intelligent 
talk, his lively interest in all that I stopped to 
examine, and his pleasant loving manner. I 
was rambling along, rather ill-humored at my 
loneliness, when piercing cries above my head 
arrested my attention. With rapid strides, I 
clambered the mountain before me, until I oaure 
within sight of a scene that froze my blood 
with horror. At the end of a long rope, that 
hung over the side of a huge rock, hung my 
little friend Archie, holding in his arms two 
birds, while, before him, with outstretched 
wings, and beak prepared for an attack, w'as 
one of the gigantic eagles 1 had met in the Alps. 
Two little boys at the other end of the rope 
tried to drag him up, while a third with a huge 
stick offered to strike the bird, but he was too 
far away. The child held two little eagles, the 
eagles I had so desired to possess. The large 
bird had just raised his beak to strike at the 
poor child’s face, when, by a happy thought, 
he dropped one of the birds. The father marie 
a swoop, to catch the bird before it struck the 
nest, and then rose again to attack the chikl. 

I watched the scene in an agony of suspense. 

I dared not fire, for I feared to strike the child. 
The two children above strained every nerve 
to raise the poor boy. He was near the edge. 
The eagle opened his beak again, and Archie 
threw down the other bird, and sprang upon 
the rock. 

A few moments later, I held the brave boy 
in my arms. “ I wanted so much to surprise 
you by a present of the bird,” he said with a 
quivering lip. 

The next day, with a number of companions 
well armed, we went ag<ain to the nest. I was 
lowered to the nest, and studied it at my lei¬ 
sure, carrying home Archie’s enemy, .-Bhot 
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dead, aud three live young ones to study at 
home. 

When I left the island, I prevailed upon 
Ella to allow Archie to travel with me, and 
study my profession. He was intended for a 


naturalist, and to this day he is my companion 
and dearest friend, and together we visit, every 
two years, the little island Gravelock, and tlm 
eagle’s nest, where for my pleasure he perilled 
his life. 


AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. VIII. 


BY LUCY X. GODFREY. 


Aunt Sophie was weary. Many weeks be¬ 
fore, her husband had been prostrated by a 
dangerous disease, and it was only through her 
unwearied care that he had found strength to 
combat the destroyer. By night, as well as by 
day, her hand had ministered to his many 
pliysical wants, while her words of soothing or 
of cheer had supplied the best of mental inliu- 
encos. Uncle Charles, like many another gen¬ 
tleman, I trow, had never l(^arned to be grace¬ 
fully, or even patiently sick. While he seemed 
ill immediate danger, his wife never left him, 
and he was content to receive from her hands 
Hie nourishment which his daughters had 
prepared; but, as he grew better, she had 
double duty to perform. It was all in vain that 
his children, fearing for their mother’s health, 
should offer their best services; he always 
declined, because “he was used to” mother’s 
reading, her cooking, and her care. Once or 
twice, Aunt Sophie tried to leave him, for a bit 
of rest, but she saw that he was made uneasy 
by her absence. Thenceforth she disclaimed 
all fatigue, though she was constantly active 
in devising means for beguiling the hours of 
tlieir tediousness. 

How, all this was past. This bright afternoon 
her husband had gone to his office for the first 
time since his illness. Mechanically she ar¬ 
ranged his room, and then threw herself upon 
the lounge, wdiich he had vacated. Five 
minutes later, Emma looked in, and with an 
anxious, half-satisfied smile upon her face, 
covered the sleeper tenderly, darkened the 
room, and glided away. The hours siied on— 
Mr. Laselle returned, and wholly forgot his 
weariness as he stopped upon the threshold. 
Wlien his eyes were accustomed to the want 
of light, he seated himself quietly by his wife, 
to await her waking. Her pale, attenuated 
face frightened him, and he realized, as he had 
not done before, how ceaseless had been her 
watcliing for months past. 

“I must have been blind,” he murmured; 
“ but she never said she was tired.” That word 
touched Aunt Sophie’s consciousness. Spring¬ 


ing up quickly, she said, before unclosing her 
eyes— 

“ No, I am not tired;” then gazing about in 
bewilderment, she allowed' herself to be laid 
gently back upon the pillows. Then she had 
to assure her husband that she was not in the 
least sick, though she acknowledged her weari¬ 
ness. She asked him to open the shutters, 
and make the room cheerful for himself, while 
she finished her nap. When he feared dis¬ 
turbing her, she proposed his joining the girls 
in the parlor. Scarcely were her lips closed, 
ere Morpheus again asserted his supremacy. 
Uncle Charles was thoroughly anxious, and 
was only half convinced by Emma’s assurances 
that she believed her mother would Soon be 
herself again, now that she might rest. 

“Something must be done,” Mr. Laselle 
repeated, and forthwith he proposed a journey. 

He had already decided to go to R- soon ; 

he should be very glad of his wife’s company, 
and she could stop at her nephew’s, as he had 
lately returned to his native village, but a doaen 

miles from R - . The whole plan was talked 

over, and decided upon. Mr. Laselle relin¬ 
quished his idea of going in the cars, as he was 
sure that travelling leisurely in their own car¬ 
riage would prove more beneficial to his wife ; 
therefore, it became necessary to start sooner 
than he had intended. 

“Well, she is always ready,” said Uncle 
Charles, continuing, as Aunt Sojihie entered 
the room. “Are you not, mother, always 
ready to take a journey with me ?” 

“Yes, I believe so when it is best that I 
should go,” was the reply. 

“ Well, then, we will start for Cousin Raljih’s, 
day after to-morrow.” Aunt Sophie’s firm 
“No, I think not,” was met by a multitude 
of exclamations, but she quietly said— 

“ Girls, you may see how tea is progressing, 
and I think I can satisfy your father that I am 
reasonable in not wi.shmg to go there now.” 

“Well, mother, what is your plea?” was 
Uncle Charles’s inquiry, but the shade upon his 
face deepened as she answered simply— 
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“ Weakness. I do not mean, ” slie continued, 
as she noticed liis anxiety, “that I have not 
pJiysioal strength for a much longer journey, 
leisurely as you propose travelling ; but I am 
too weary and overworn to hear Ralph Hoyt 
talk. He always wearies me. His presence is 
enough to incline one to the belief, of which 
I have somewhere heard or read, that spiritual 
emanations from each one vibrate in the air, 
something after the manner of sound. I am 
sure that my soul is cognizant of some kind of 
clashing, every time we meet. He has such 
low views of our nature that I have sometimes 
tliought he really dislikes to hear of a noble 
deed ; he certainly is rarely at a loss for an 
unworthy motive to which to impute it. 
Everything concerning our finer feelings is a 
‘ notion’ to him ; money, position, and luxu¬ 
rious living are the only realities he recog¬ 
nizes.” 

“I am surprised. I know Ralph is a hard 
fellow, but you never before objected to going 
there.” 

“ Nor would I now, if I were strong. His 
wife is easily infiuenced. Under her aflectation 
and silly pride, there is a fund of good feeling, 
which often echoes to my words. I may hope 
to do her good, while Ralph can never do me 
lasting harm, though I am not now equal to 
sparring words with him.” 

“I understand you, and I shall not wish you 
to stop there; but I insist upon your going 

with me to R-. We can start Monday and 

be all the week upon our way, if we so choose, 
and I am very sure I shall gain strength 
rai)idly.” 

We would like to linger with our friends 
upon this pleasant invigorating journey. We 
might learn a fuller appreciation of nature’s 
handiwork tJian has ever blessed us, wei’e we 
to listen to their conversation, but our space is 
limited. Suffice it to say that Aunt Sophie 
found her strength so fully renewed as to wish 
to visit at her nephew’s, where she was formally 
greeted. Her host, too, when they met at 
time, was very polite, asking such ques¬ 
tions of her family as propriety dictated, and 
listening deferentially to her brief answers. 
Pleasant gossip of mutual acquaintances fol¬ 
lowed, Aunt Sophie’s views of “making out 
well,” and the contrary, sometimes surprising 
her nephew, and his cool judgments of every¬ 
thing, by a wholly superficial standard, in no 
way confiicting with her former estimate of his 
clnu’acter. At length he said, abruptly— 

“'By the by, Adelaide, you can never guess 
whoan^l have seen this morning?” 
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“Then tell me, for I do not pride myself upon 
being a Yankee.” \ 

“ No less than the village belle, of ten years 
ago.” 

“ What! Minna W^illiams ?” 

“Yes, Minna Lawrence now, however.” 

“0 yes. I remember, Frederick Lawrence 
was such a perfect gentleman. I shall be 
delighted to see Minna. She will call of course, 
immediately, now she knows that I am here ?” 

“ Yes, I asked her to call this afternoon, at 
half-past two.” 

“0 mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Hoyt, with a 
deprecating gesture. “ Did you know no more 
of etiquette ? Why she will think you a perfect 
boor. ’ ’ 

“ I will risk that. The truth is I was not 
sure that you would care to have her call, so I 
gave you an opportunity to ignore the acquain¬ 
tance. I have known you to do more than one 
clever thing of the kind.” 

“Why, you cannot mean that Minna Law¬ 
rence is not a lady ?” 

“ I mean that she teaches music for a living, 
and I thought perhaps you would like to hkve 
her instruct Alice, for 1 know she was a splen¬ 
did performer.” 

“1 declare, it is too bad. Is her husband 
dead ?” 

“ No, but he is so dissipated. I doubt if he 
could get credit for his breakfast, if he should 
try. I heard that his wife had preserved the 
larger part of her property in her own hands, 
but her teaching does not look like it.” 

“Of course not; she would never teach till 
she was obliged to; but how does she look ? 
Did she api^ear so very sad ?” 

“ No, not sad at all. She had that old way 
of hers. Do you remember what Aunt Jemima 
used to say of her ? Tliat she was not proud 
of her wealth or accomplishments, though she 
had every reason to be of both ; but she had a 
lofty way with her. 'J’hat word lo/}^ is very 
significant, I take it. I thought of it to-day . 
as she stood there, talking just in the old 
way, only perhaps a trifie more earnestly. I 
am certain, I would not have dared to refer 
to her jmjDils, if she had not. She spoke of 
them, however, just as freely as she might 
have done of her Sunday scholars years ago. 
She told me too that Sue Smith, wdio, you re¬ 
member, Adelaide, was such a little vagabond 
till Miss Minna took a notion to clothe her 
decently, and teach her a bit of manners, is 
about to marry young Somers. She pretended 
to rejoice in Sue's good fortune, and sai(J she 
was worthy of it all.” 
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“ And why should slie not rejoice in the good 
fortune of asked Aunt Sophie. 

“Perhaps she would, so long as Sue owed 
everything to her, hut then to have her going 
above her head is another thing, I take it.” 

“ I don’t see it so. I should think her feel¬ 
ing of self-gratulation might be akin to that of 
the old schoolmaster who taught Daniel Web¬ 
ster his letters.” 

“Ay, I see. Mrs. Somers can give Mrs. 
Lawrence admittance to the circle in whicli she 
has been wont to move, so Mrs. Lawrence will 
rejoice in her elevation.” 

“You misunderstand me entirely; no such 
unworthy feeling of interest could enter into 
the joy to which I referred.” 

“ Well, you and I never did see things alike. 
I believe you are in earnest, and that is more 
than I will allow for most of your kind; but 
when you have seen as much of the world as I 
have, you will learn that there is a bit of 
difference between live men and women and 
their jprofessions. ” 

“ How much older are you than your mo¬ 
ther?” said Aunt Sophie, laughing. And thus 
the conversation was turned, for the time ; but 
Mr. Hoyt again referred to Minna Lawrence 
before he left. It was evident that he enjoyed 
contrasting her present position with the one 
from which she had fallen; and Aunt Sophie 
understood his pitiful exultation when he 
coarsely referred to the fact that he had vainly 
sought an opportunity for asking Minna’s hand 
in marriage, as he acknowledged that he should 
enjoy having her see the style in which he 
lived, and hinted the possibility of her regret¬ 
ting having lost so elegant a home for such a 
notion as congeniality. “Fred Lawrence,” he 
continued, ^ ‘ seemed as sentimental and religious 
as her heart could desire, and a precious deal 
of comfort she must have taken with him.” 

“ You and I cannot judge of that,” responded 
Mrs. Laselle; “but we can assure ourselves 
that, if she be a true woman, her marriage vow, 
whether it may have proved for better or for 
worse, is sacred to her. I cannot conceive that 
a woman who has lovingly and prayerfully 
given her hand to her heart’s chosen can ever 
eaijoy speculating upon the ‘might have beens’ 
of earlier life.” 

‘ ‘i do not know why she should not ; there 
is nothing like a few years of married life to 
take the romance out of any one. Why, I can 
rcMiiember w’hen I was as much in love as any 
fool you could name. To be sure, I love my 
wife now, very much as other people do, but 
then I, don’t suppose but that there are a great 


many other women who might have filled her 
place.” 

“Your talk is treason to my estimate of 
marriage. I might tell you of such unions as 
are but the beginning of the romance of life, 
marriages from which neither husband nor wife 
can trace their separate selves, so conscious are 
they of the ennobling inliuence which each has 
been able, tlirough the blessing of' our Father, 
to exert upon the other; but 1 fear you would 
not understand me.” 

“I certainly should not. I can see how one 
of a couple may be very much stronger minded 
than another, and thus exert a marked in- 
lluence, but I am not sharp enough to see 
through your mutual inlliiences.” 

“Nevertheless, if each, loving the other as 
a dearer self, strives, not only to ennoble that 
self, but also its life-companion, each shall 
advance more rapidly than either could do 
alone.” 

“That is it—you always take it for granted 
that people aim only to advance towards your 
transcendental truth and goodness.” 

“I was speaking of a true marriage; such 
could scarcely be found apart from true aims 
in life.” 

After the departure of her husband, Mrs. 
Hoyt hastened her elaborate toilet, and joined 
Aunt Sophie in the back parlor arrayed in a 
new brocade, much better suited for some fes¬ 
tive occasion than a quiet afternoon at home. 
Her thoughts were all of her old friend, Minna, 
and, as the hour at which she had hoped to see 
her passed by, she could talk of little else. 
From her words. Aunt Sophie learned of the 
bright girlhood of Minna Williams, when, as a 
beauty and an heiress, admired and envied for 
her outward advantages while she was loved 
for the brighter charms of her noble charactei’, 
she had been able to bestow many a favor ujdou 
her humbler associate, Adelaide Huntley. Ade¬ 
laide had loved Minna, and, as she thought 
how lightly her friend had valued all external 
advantages, she did not feel the triumph whicli 
she might have done under other circumstances. 
She would greatly have preferred meeting Mrs. 
Lawrence as an equal; but, as fortune had 
favored her, she was disposed to wish Minna 
to bo impressed with the full extent of this 
favor, and she expected that her old friend 
would feel flattered and under obligations for 
any condescension on her part, though she 
might attempt to conceal all such feelings. 
Adelaide had no idea of studying to reciprocate 
the kindly attentions which Minna had shown 
her years ago, but she quieted her consiiLenco, 
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with the tliougiit that it would not he just to 
herself to thus Gomi)roinise her own position. 

Aunt Sophie had been very much interested 
in wliat she had heard of Mrs. Lawrence, and 
she was quite as glad as was Adelaide when, at 
length, she arrived. A first view of the pale, 
delicate-looking woman, with such a depth of 
;sadness in her dark eyes, was painful to those 
who had been fancying her as she had been in 
lier gladder years ; but the first impression 
was evanescent, for, when the sweet face be¬ 
came animated in conversation, there was no 
trace of sadness there. 

*‘But where are your little ones, Addie?” 
said Mrs. Lawrence, at the first break in the 
conversation. 

“Oh, Betty keeps them in the nursery, 
mostly. You know I was never very fond of 
children,” was the reply. 

“ Not fond of children ! If not, have yon no 
duties to your own ? Why, I shall have to 
lecture you as of old. Do you remember—” 

Just then the door-bell rang, and, as Mrs. 
Hoyt shut the folding-doors between the two 
parlors, her visitor left the sentence unfinished. 
Ill truth, Mrs. Hoyt saw at that instant, as Aunt 
Sophie had done for some time, that Minna 
still held her jilace as superior, and she was 
just in the mood to resent it. Mrs. Hastings 
was announced, and Mrs. Hoyt, merely saying, 
“You see I must be excused, ladies. Aunt 
Sophie, will you not come in?” went to her 
moT’e fashionable visitor. Mrs. Lawrence left 
immediately, though Aunt Sophie tried so ear¬ 
nestly to detain her as almost to have a claim 
to the invitation to call which she received. 

As Mrs. Hoyt heard the hall door shut, she 
came out to urge Mrs. Laselle to see Mrs. 
Hastings. After the departure of this lady. 
Aunt Sophie remonstrated with her niece upon 
her nideness to Mrs. Lawrence. At first, Mrs. 
Hoyt was indignant, and disposed to justify 
liemelf; but Aunt Sophie’s earnest words wak¬ 
ened her better feelings and led her to regret 
her incivility. 

“But what shall I do, auntie? If, as you 
say, Minna is just as proud, and just as much a 
lady as she was before she began to teach for 
money, she will never call again to give me a 
chance to be more careful of her feelings.” 

“Of course she will not. It is your turn to 
seek her society. But if you really wish to 
malve amends for your unladylike conduct, you 
will not be long in finding an oj>portunity for 
showing her some neighborly kindness, as she 
lives but a stone’s throw from hero.” 

The day before Aunt Sophie left, as she was 


about to take a ride with Mrs. Hoyt and little 
Alice, she proposed that they should ask Mrs. 
Lawrence to allow her little daughter to accom¬ 
pany them. When the request was preferred, 
the color went and came upon Mrs. Lawrence’s 
cheek; but, meeting Aunt Sophie’s kimlly 
glance, she consented, and was rewarded by 
the sight of her child’s joy. Mrs. Laselle 
called, upon their return, when all her pj*epos- 
sessions in favor of Mrs. Lawrence were con¬ 
firmed. She was very anxious that the old 
intimacy between her and Adelaide should be 
renewed so far as possible, for she foresaw that 
her niece would be greatly benefited by such 
companionship. 

When, two years later, Aunt Sophie again 
visited at her nephew’s, she needed not to 
inquire of Mrs. Lawrence, traces of whose in- 
fiuence were manifest in the manners and 
opinions of her niece. Mrs. Laselle arrived 
unexpectedly, and, as she entered the morn¬ 
ing-room, she was pleased to find the children 
with their mother, who said, cordially :— 

‘ ‘ Ah, I am right glad to see you. Aunt Sophie; 
you see I don’t always give up the little ones 
to Betty’s care now. I believe, however, that 
you and Mrs. Lawrence ought to be considered 
responsible for the disorder this room is in, for 
you will recollect how tidy it used to be.” 

“I like its present appearance better,” re¬ 
sponded Mrs. Laselle, as she kissed the happy- 
looking little faces about her. “But all these 
are not your treasures ?” 

“No; that is little Katie Lawrence. You 
remember lier mother, I presume. Mr. Law¬ 
rence is sick now, so Ka^ie comes here often, 
and we are always glad to see her.” 

After the children left, Mrs. Hoyt told her 
aiTut of her friend. 

“You remember, auntie,” said she, “how I 
judged the village manners by a city standard, 
and believed that if Minna, from choice or ne¬ 
cessity, lowered herself by teaching, she ought 
to expect slights in consequence, which I so 
rudely showed her that, most likely, any fu¬ 
ture pleasant intercourse between us ^vould 
have been 2 wevented, if you had not talked to 
me so earnestly. I did the best I could to 
atone for my rudeness immediately, and soon 
learned that Minna liad never been left out of 
fashionable society here. She had gradually 
withdrawn herself from evening parties and 
the like, as her husband had become unfit to 
accompany her, but had continued to make 
and receive calls as of old. Her music teaching 
and evident economy have always been a puzzle 
to me. Her father took care to leave the 
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greater part of his large property at lier own 
disposal, and thus there can have been no real 
necessity for her depriving herself of every 
accustomed gratification-, as she has done. I 
cannot believe that she likes to do so ; it is so 
contrary to her old habits. Why, she gave me 
this pi^ttf brooch I have on, in exchange for a 
white rosebud for her hair, and that is a fair 
sample of her old bargains, saving as she is 
now. I ])elieve her selfish, brutish husband is 
at the bottom of the affair; but she rarely 
speaks of him, and never to attach any blame 
to him. I should like to tell her just how 
mean he is, for I don’t believe she knows, 
though, to be sure, he has tormented her 
enough to teach her. She always has a smile 
and a cheerful word for every one. 1 used to 
think her cheerfulness was a mask to hide her 
real feelings; then I imagined that she had 
grown callous and unfeeling ; but longer inter- 
coui-se has taught me something of the unfailing 
source whence she evidently derives strength 
to bear the trials of her lot hopefully. Mr. 
Lawrence is sick now, and as cross as he well 
can be ; he keeps his wife upon the run from 
morning till night, and she is as patient as an 
angel. She has dismissed her juipils, and lets 
little Katie come in here a great deal. I know 
that it is because she doesn’t want the child to 
hear her father’s fretful, irreverent language. I 
don’t go in there much now, for it makes me 
so indignant and uncomfortable, while I know 
that my company gives no pleasure to Minna, 
since her husband does not regard my presence 
siifliciently to be decently good-natured. Per¬ 
haps he will i^ay more attention to you ; if so, 
you must stay with her somewhat.” 

Aunt Sophie went in that afternoon, and 
very often afterward during her stay. She 
gained the confidence of Mrs. Lawrence more 
fully, and felt more real sympathy for her from 
these interviews than Mrs. Hoyt had done 
during years of intercourse. She could under¬ 
stand the deep love which led Mrs. Lawrence 
to so fully realize the wrong her husband was 
doing to his own nature that pity for him 
banished all thought of that which he caused 
her to suffer. She saw, too, that the devoted 
wife looked upon this illness as a harbinger of 
hope that her husband might some time bo 
himself again, and, as she appreciated the cheer¬ 
ful, trusting piety wliich looked to the good 
All Father for strength to bear each day’s bur¬ 
den, she realized that Mrs. Lawrence had far 
less claim to her pity than the wreck of a noble 
man who had fallen a victim to his own ap¬ 
petites and passions. More than once. Aunt 


Sophie sat by the invalid while his wearied wife 
took a bit of rest. She could understand the 
sad unrest and dissatisfaction with himself 
which made it so difficult for others to please 
him ; but she was sure that his wife’s patience, 
gentleness, and Christian consistency must ul¬ 
timately soften his heart; nor was she mistaken. 

For many weary weeks after Aunt So 23 hie ’3 
return to her home, Minna Lawrence suffered 
with and for her husband. Many times his 
old affection for her fitfully revived, and he was 
ready to converse with her earnestly of his 
blighted life ; but he was ever striving to con¬ 
vince her that he was wronged and abused ; he 
had never been accustomed to self-examination, 
and there was no ray of brightness within him 
now to encourage him to such a task; there¬ 
fore he cursed the companions who had first 
lured liim into the downward path, and then 
stood mockingly aside when he fell below their 
level; while he hated nearly every one with 
whom he had lately come in contact, because 
he was treated with less respect than foimerly. 
Minna constantly sought strength and wisdom 
from on high, that her every word and act 
might influence him aright, as she prayed 
earnestly for that special grace which should 
renew his heart. 

Brighter days came. Frederick Lawrence 
saw his sins in their true light, and abliorred 
them. Very humbly, he sought Divine aid, 
while he endeavored to school himself to pa¬ 
tient endurance of his physical sufferings, as 
the near duty, which should help him to see 
clearer those beyond. Minna’s heart was 
gladdened by the change, and she enjoyed the 
society of her husband as she had not done for 
years. Solemn months followed, during which 
many a heart learned noble life lessons in that 
sick room. Ralph Hoyt and wife became fre¬ 
quent visitors there, and they learned much of 
the soul’s true life, 

When again Aunt Sophie was welcomed at 
his home, her nephew had lost his old sarcastic 
way of referring to everything good and noble. 
Minna Lawrence, with a bright, cheerful face, 
came to welcome her, and, when she had left, 
Adelaide had a long story to tell of those puz¬ 
zling music lessons. Idie truth was, that 
Minna, with her womanly, loving trust, was 
blind to the folly of her husband, till he, by 
drinking and gambling, had contracted very 
heavy debts. She was jealous for his lionor, 
and, the first time, paid all gladly, rejoicing in 
his solemn assurances that this should reclaim 
him; but when, time after time, he came to 
her with umnauly pleading, her eyes were 
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opened, and slie took a firm stand. His whole 
patrimony and more than lialf her property 
were already gone; the income of the remainder 
must suffice them now, for no longer would she 
encroach upon the principal. Again and again 
he promised amendment; truly she ought to 
trust him, foi* only through her encouragement 
could he hope to stand. Each time she strove 
to assure him that he might be himself again, 
while she trusted him with her whole income 
and took pupils ; vainly hoping thus to rouse 
his better feelings. Sometimes she was llattered 
by his withdrawal from his bad habits for 
weeks together ; then, again, he seemed a very 
fiend, as he heaped upon her abusive taunts, 
because of what he styled the unwifely selfish¬ 
ness which led her to refuse to give him the 
control of her entire property. During his 
illness, her income was amply sufficient for 
their wants ; but, after his death, she found 
that there were still large debts unpaid. Now 
she again divided her property and went back 
to her music teaching, cheerfully continuing 
the economy which she had taught herself, 
until eveiy obligation, none of which were 
legally hers, was cancelled. 

“Do you wonder,” said Adelaide, as she 
finished, “that, sympathizing, as we have done 
with Minna, Ralph has lost his old habit of 
calling everything above mere legal right a 
notion ?” 

“ No, I do not wonder at that,” replied Aunt 
Sophie; “I only wonder that he could ever 
have indulged such low views of our nature. 
Educated as he was, he should have learned, 
from his own heart, of all truth and honor. 
Minna Lawrence is but one among a noble band 
of Christian brothers and sisters who derive 
strength and cheerfulness for every duty from 
a never failing source : would that we might 
know that her husband was not also one of a 
miserable, much-to-be-pitied, but too numerous 
class I We can ignore neither the good nor the 
bad, but, even as I would prefer light to dark¬ 
ness, I would allow my thoughts to linger upon 
the bright, holy attributes of our common 
humanity.” 

This latter visit of Aunt Sophie was indeed 
a pleasant one. Her nephew and his wife had 
not wholly forgotten their worldliness; but 
they had learned of a higher happiness, and 
sought to attain it. Little Katie Lawrence and 
Alice Hoyt were inseparable friends, sharing in 
the careful teaching which it was the pleasure 
of Mrs. Lawrence to give them. Katie’s true 
development is the worthy life-work of her 
mother, and, in her promise of future useful- 
VOL. LXI.— 30 


ness, Mrs. Lawrence finds her brightest earthly 
joy; while her warm heart expands in sym¬ 
pathy with the large circle of friends whose 
love she reciprocates. 


SUGGESTIVE NOTES ON GRECIAN OIL 
PAINTING. 

BT MRS. E. CUSTARD. 

Water is painted in the same manner as the 
sJci/, using judgment and taste in the tints, re- 
fiections, etc., and following nature closely. 
Ripples should be put in distinctly, yet blended 
carefully and softly. Water is not always the 
same hue as the sky above it; difierent scenes 
will explain this. 

Ill landscapes embracing hills, slopes, and 
fields, a fine opportunity is afibrded for repre¬ 
senting the varied hues of greerij and bringing 
each portion with its own tint distinctly. If 
there are buildings, animals, etc., these can be 
colored as the artist pleases, only studying the 
best models. 

Foliage should be painted in colors according 
to the nature of the subject and the scenes 
represented. The seasons have each their own 
tints for foliage, and so has every tree and 
shrub. Autumnal foliage is beautifully repre¬ 
sented in Grecian Oil. The outlines of the 
leaves, when they are sejiarate and on the 
outer edge, must be carefully observed, and 
each leal clearly delineated, except where there 
is a thick mass. I’lie trunks and branches of 
trees must be colored in accordance with the 
peculiar species of each tree and the time of 
year represented. 

The light inserted in the openings of trees 
against the sky must not be put in until the 
foliage is dry, and then must be of the same 
hue as the sky. 

Distant hills are tinged with a mild gray or 
blue, as they approach nearer gradually re¬ 
solved into green, and becoming darker or 
brighter the closer they appear on the fore¬ 
ground. 

Sky, water, and foliage—indeed, nearly each 
portion of the painting — should dry before 
commencing another. 

Flowers should be colored true to nature, 
with exceeding care in outlining, delicacy of 
touch, and blending. Good copies or natural 
flowers should be placed before a beginner in 
painting. The best models only should be 
copied. 

When the atmosphere is cold, and especially 
when most articles become frozen away from 
the fire, Grecian Oil should not be attempted. 
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NOVELTIES EOE OCTOBEE. 


As a glimpse of the approaching season, we 
give two bonnets : the one just in wear, the 
otlier suitable for the coming month. 

Fig. 1. — Rice straw brim, with crown of 
thulle, and a dotted black lace over it. Barbe 


Fig. 1. 



of lace, trailing very much to the left, where it 
is caught by a bouquet of fine flowers and fo¬ 
liage in velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Hat of delicate green uncut velvet, 
the front of the brim being thulle and lace. 



The full velvet crown has crossings of plain 
black velvet ribbon, making a happy contrast. 
Grreeii velvet curtain, quite full and plain. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—The very newest style for 


Fig. .3. 



collars and cuffs ; extremely popular in France, 
and just imported. The design we give is for 


Fig. 4. 



a plain linen collar and sleeves, simply stitched. 
In cambric sets, the lappets are delicately em¬ 
broidered. A large ornamental button of lava, 
gold, coral, or mosaic confines them. 


Fig. C. Fig. 6. 



Figs. 5 and 6.—Two styles of caps for full 
dress. Fig. 4 has small Siberian crab apples, 
in clusters, mixed with the lace and ribbon. 


Fig. 7. 



Fig. 7.—Habit-shirt with round lace collar; 
very good style for older ladies, who do not 
patronize the Zouave. 
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A SEASONABLE DRESS. 



One peculiarity of this dress is the braces. 
They pass over the shoulders from the centre 
of the waist in the front to the centre of the 
back behind, ending in both places with a bow 
and ends, those in the front descending low. 
Across the front are five rows of quilled ribbon, 
and the same at the back. The sleeves are 
hanging, having a bow to correspond placed at 
their opening in the front. The chemisette is 
of spotted net, drawn in to fit the neck by 
means of a ribbon to match, covered with a 
fulness of the net, and having a narrow lace at 
the top and the bottom. The undersleeves are 
of the same net, confined round the wrists in 
the same way as at the neck, with bows and 
slots of net and ribbon. There is also a bow 
at the throat. 

These braces, which are now very fashion¬ 


able, are a sufficient ornament for any dress, 
and can be transferred from one to another. 
They are also made in black velvet, which i.s 
very effective; but, of course, bauds are sub¬ 
stituted for the quillings. 


CROCHET FLOWERS. 

FORGET-ME-NOT. 

Take a light, but bright shade of blue wool, 
and a small steel crochet needle. 

Make a small ring of wire, or fine leto, and 
twist it tightly, leaving one end of the wire as 
a stalk. Make a loop on the crochet with your 
wool, which must be split, and form one plain 
stitch on the ring; then make a chain of five 
stitches, and fasten this on the ring by one plain 
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stitch; continue thus till you have live little 
loops, each forming a small petal; twist the 
ring quite close, and thread a darning needle 
with a bit of light green silk, split. At the end 
of this silk make a small tuft of light yellow 
split wool, pass it through the centre of the 
ilower, when the little tuft will serve as stamen. 
Twist the silk round the stem of the Ilower. 

Leaf.— Make a chain of nine stitches in a 
very light yellowish green; work round this 
chain a row of long stitches, with a wire in the 
edge, and in a deeper shade of green. Tlien 
work anotlier row" of double crochet, of still 
deeper shade, and wire also in the edge ; twist 
all the wires together, and cover the stalk with 
green. 

The flowers can be mounted according to taste. 
Five or six flowers, with two leaves, form a 
pretty little bunch. 

LABURNUM. 

Flower. —For the small petals, take some yel¬ 
low sj^lit wool, of a nice bright color, and work 
on a wire one stitch in double crochet (as the 
wire for the first two petals is to be inserted at 
the base instead of the edge of the stitches, the 
needle must be passed behind the wire at the 
Jirst two loops of the long stitch, instead of the 
last two), seven long stitches, one double and 
one plain stitch ; break off the wool two or three 
inches from the work, cover w"ith this end of 
wool some of the wire—rather less than the 
space occupied by the stitches will do ; fold this 
wire at the back of the work; fasten the two 
ends of wire together, by twisting the wool 
round both, securing it by alooi) stitch. Make 
another petal exactly like this. 

The standard, or top petal, will require a 
chain to be made of five stitches, with a deeper 
shade of yellow wool, not split. Then take a 
lighter shade of split wool, and work round the 
chain (with a wire in the edge) one stitch of 
double crochet, two long stitches in the second 
and third loops, three long stitches in the fourth 
loop, and one stitch of double crochet in the top 
loop; three long stitches in the next loop on 


the second side, two long stitches in the two 
following loops, and one stitch of double cro¬ 
chet in the last, which finishes the petal. Break 
off the wool a little distance from the work, tie 
the two first-made petals together with a bit of 
light green silk, split (the silk must be of a 
yellow shade), place the standard petal over 
them, and fasten the three petals together 
firmly ; cut off the ends of the wire, and cover 
the stem with the end of silk. 

The laburnum is generally mounted in along 
branch, to form a drooping flower ; but it is 
sometimes to be met with in small clusters of 
two, three, or four flowers. It may thus be 
used for variety in the decoration of the borders 
of mats, or for other ornamental purposes. The 
leaf is composed of three distinct oblong leaflets, 
of a light yellowish shade of green. 

Make a chain of nine stitches and work one 
long stitch in every loop ; a wire must be worked 
in the edge of each, and tlie three leaflets must 
be fastened together, by tying or twisting the 
wires, having allowed to each a separate stem, 
about half an inch in length. 

The same receipt will do for a lupine, or any 
other small flower of the pea-family ; the shape 
being the same in all—the variation of color 
forming the only difference. 


LOUNGINa CAP. 

(S(;e pfiiternfor top of Lounging Ccq-), page 353.) 



EMBKOIDERY FOR A CHILD’S DRESS. 
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PATTERN FOR TOP OF LOUNGING CAP. 



child’s boot.—BRAIDED. 



Materials .—White cashmere ; scarlet, blue, or pink Russia braid. 

To be braided from the jiattern, and made up with cork soles. 

30* 
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SHAWL MANTLE FOE AUTUMN. 



This mantle is made of a rich black silk, 
trimmed with a bias fold of Scotch plaid, either 
of velvet, poplin, or silk; the edge is finished 
by a very narrow plaid fringe. The most suit¬ 
able plaids for autumn are those in which 


green and blue predominate ; the high colors 
are more suited for winter. Round the shoulder 
is a ruche or box plaiting of this plaid trim¬ 
ming. 

For working pattern, see opposite page. 


FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 



V. 

























WORKING PATTERN OF a 


SHAWL MANTLE. 
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LADY’S UNDERSKIRT, OR CHILD’S 
DOUBLE SKIRT. 

{See engraving, page 298.) 

The prettiest styles of work are sure to remain 
tlie longest in favor. The cut-out embroidery 
has almost set fashion at defiance, as it remains 
still a favorite branch of needle-work, although 
later novelties have attempted to supersede it. 
This pattern is composed entirely of cut-out 
work, which requires but few instructions. 
Every part of the pattern should be worked 
with extreme regularity in the sewing over, 
which is of more consequence than the closeness 
of the stitches. In cutting out the different 
parts of the pattern, the neatest and the clearest 
effect is produced by making the incision in the 
form of a cross, both in the leaves and holes, 
and with the needle turning in the mu.slin all 
round before commencing to sew the hole or 
leaf over. This prevents any rough edge of 
the muslin showing between the stitches, and 
gives a clear appearance to the pattern. This 
design would form an extremely handsome trim¬ 
ming for the double skirt of a child’s dress, as 
well as for a lady’s underskirt. 


FLOWER-POT SHADE. 



Place an upright flower-stick with a wire 
twisted in circles, as given in our diagram. 
These form very ornamental shades for win¬ 
dows, and are quite inexpensive. 


CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A BOLSTER OR PILLOW-CASE. 
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PATTERN FOR A BOOK COVER. 

(See engraving^ page 297.) 

Materiah.—OnQ skein of gold-color crochet silk, or ex¬ 
ceedingly coar.se purse twist; sufficient Penelope canvas, 
such as will measure fourteen threads to the inch ; one 
bunch of steel beads, No. 10; two or three bunches of 
turquoise blue beads, of the chalk kind, of the srune size 
as the steel; a string of fine pearl, and a string of cut gar¬ 
net ; the latter must be three sizes larger than the steel, 
so as to look, when in.serted in the work, like small 
gems ; one reel cotton, No. 36; a line sewing and a wool 
needle. 

In olden time it was customary for ladies of 
gentle blood to employ most of their leisure 
hours in embroidering in silk and wool, gold 
and silver, articles of ornament and use ; and, 
amongst these, coverings for books frequently 
exhibited the exquisite skill of the fair em- 
broideress. The pattern here given for a book- 
cover has the appearance of a jewelled surface 
on a golden ground. The work is easily ac¬ 
complished, while it has, if properly made, an 
exceedingly rich, novel, and brilliant effect. 
First cover the book with stout silk or velvet, 
very neatly; then with the crochet silk work 
the outline, as in diagram in tent stitch ; then 
a second row, inside this ; work as much of 
canvas in this outline as will be required for 
the cover of the book, which should have a 
margin of an inch wide left on the silk or velvet 
covering all round. Now, inside all the large 
patterns {not the diamonds)^ work three rows of 
blue beads, or, instead of working in rows, woi-k 
three beads lengthwise all round each pattern. 
There will now be three small diamonds left in 
each large pattern ; in the first pattern, fill them 
up with steel beads; in the second pattern, 
after filling in the blue beads, work two rows of 
steel beads; then a garnet bead in the centre 
of each diamond. For the next pattern, which 
consists of one large diamond and two smaller 
ones: for the latter, sew the garnet bead in 
the centre; then on each side of this bead 
work three steel beads, and one cat the top and 
bottom. For the large diamond, work two 
TOWS of steel beads, then two rows of blue, and 
lour pearls in the centre. The next two pat¬ 
terns will bo rever.sed by working in the garnet 
beads where in the former two they were steel. 
Fill round the outside of the patterns with silk, 
in the same tent stitch, and one row in button¬ 
hole stitch idl rounds but taking two double 
threads of the canvas in the length of the stitch, 
but only one to form the stitch. When finished, 
cut away the superiluous canvas ; turn the work 
on the lorong side ; cut away the threads of can¬ 


vas quite close to the silk, and gum it on to 
the cover of the book. 


LAVENDER BASKET. 

(See engraving^ page 296.) 

The perfume of this old favorite is one 
of the most agreeable that can be introduced 
into the boudoir or the summer sitting-room ; 
but it requires some arrangement which may 
give its appearance an ornamental character. 
A tasteful simplicity must best accord with its 
unpretending nature, and the mode which we 
are now suggesting will, We think, meet this 
requirement. The purchase of a small wicker 
basket, at the price of a few cents, and a few 
yards of narrow ribbon, will be all that is neces¬ 
sary, supposing that the lavender is brought 
in from the garden. The basket may be of the 
slightest kind, the ribbon pink, blue, or violet, 
according to taste. Commence by forming the 
lavender into bunches, each containing six 
spikes, tied up with a thread round the middle. 
This being done, cut a sufficient number of 
lengths of ribbon; thread one of these either 
into a packing needle or a bodkin with a simple 
point; lay one of the bunches of lavender upon 
the basket, with its heads above the rim; pass 
the needle through the wickerwork a little be¬ 
low the rim, return it from behind, and tie with 
a bow of the ribbon exactly in front. Repeat 
the fastening down of the bunch of lavender 
near the bottom of the basket. Fasten each 
bunch separately on, exactly in the same way, 
at regular distances. When the whole basket 
is thus covered, cut off the ends of the stalk 
evenly round the bottom of the basket, cut away 
the threads with which they were first tied, and 
tie on the spikes which ornament the handle, 
twisting the ribbon round, and introducing bows 
at the top and at each side. Fill the basket 
with lavender, higher in the centre, but gradu¬ 
ating downwards towards the spikes which 
border the rim of the basket, and the whole will 
be complete. A very short time suffices for the 
arrangement of this lavender basket, the ex¬ 
pense being also very inconsiderable. 


EMBROIDERY. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 

This will answer also for Chain Stitch. 
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FLOEAL CAED-BASKET.—IN CEOCHET. 



Materifds .—Of crystal ^rool, a small quantity of each 
of the following colors: light and dark green, blue, 
violet, and claret. Shaded lilac, cerise, and violet Ber¬ 
lin. Plain white, four skeins, strand, and two shades 
of red ; six shades of orange, two skeins of claret filo¬ 
selle, and one of black floss; one ball of light green 
spangled twine, fine and coarse wire, and a few ears of 
barley ; five yards crochet cord. 

With the darkest orange (almost brown) 
begin on the end of the crochet cord, 12 sc. 
Close into a round, and work with the same 
color another round, increasing sufficiently to 
keep the cord flat. 

2d round. — Same orange and white; *2 
orange, 4 white, * 7 times in the round. 

3d.—Next orange, * 3 orange on 2; 5 white 
on 4, * 7 times. 

In increasing on a round, observe to make 
the extra stitches in the centre rather than at 
the edges of a stripe. In working 5 white on 
4, for instance, it is better to do 2 on the 2d or 
the 3d, than on the 1st or 4th. This rule always 
holds good in radiating patterns. 

4<A.—Next orange ; * 4 orange on 3, 6 white 
on 5, * 7 times. 

^th .—Next orange and claret filoselle; * 5 
orange on 4, 8 claret on 6 white, * times. 

6f/i.—Next orange ; * 9 orange, coming over 
5 orange, and 1 silk at each end; 6 claret over 
the 6 centre of light claret, * 7 times. 


1th .—Lightest orange ; 2 claret over the cen¬ 
tre of 6 claret, and all the rest light orange, in¬ 
creasing enough to keep the round quite flat ; 
fasten oflf. 

Take a piece of wire, 3 inches long, and with 
the violet-spangled work do 24 stitches of sc 
over it, leaving a morsel of wire at each end 
to turn down. (Take the spangled twine, and 
do thus : * 3 dc, 2 ch, miss 2 *, end with 3 dc. 
Turn back, and do 3 dc under every chain, and 
2 ch between, beginning and ending with 3 ch, 
and 1 dc on the end dc. Do these two rows 4 
times backwards and forwards. Then with the 
claret wool do a row of sc, holding in a wir 
and working on every stitch of the last end:) 
Do between the parentheses 5 times, and at the 
6th join the last row to the first wire. 

A line of sc must now be worked with the 
violet-spangled wool, at each edge of this piece, 
working in the ends of wire. At one edge it 
must be contracted to fit the round already 
made ; the other edge should be stretched as 
much as possible. Crochet it to the round. At 
the outer edge do a sc stitch with the claret 
filoselle on every stitch. 

For the Border. With the violet wool, 1 
dc, 2 ch, miss 2 of the last round. Repeat all 
round. Work with a coarse hook, say No. 14. 

2d round .—Same wool; * sc under a loop, 3- 
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cli, 2 do under tlie ne.xt, * 1 cli, 2 <lc uinler the 
next, * 3 times, 3 ch, * repeat all round. 

7 ’OMwc?.—Spangled cord.; sc over the last 
sc under the same chain, 4 ch, sc under ch be¬ 
fore the 2 dc, 7 ch, sc under the chain between 
the second and third set of 2 de, 7 ch, sc under 
chain after the last 2 dc, 4 ch, *; repeat all 
round. 

For the Leaves. —Five light green, and five 
dark. Make a chain of 17 stitches. Cut off a 
ifiece of cannetille, four inches long, and work 
it up one side and down the other. 

side. —1 sc, 1 short double, and 1 dc in 
one, 2 dc, 1 short treble, and 1 tc in one, 12 tc, 
1 tc, and 1 short tc in one, 

1 dc, 1 dc, and 1 short do in 
one, 2 sc in one.' Bend the 
wire down the other side of 
tlie chain, and work on it 1 
so in the same stitch as the 
last, 1 short dc, and 1 dc in 
one, 1 dc, 1 short tc, and 1 
tc in one, 12 tc, 1 to, and 1 
short tc in one, 2 dc, 1 dc, 
and 1 short dc in one, 1 sc 
slip. To fasten off, plait the 
end of wool with the two 
ends of wire, to form a small 
stem. 

For the Flowers. —Wind 
some black floss round a 
card one inch wide, about 
twelve times; secure the 
threads at one edge of the 
card before slipping oft’. Cut 
the loops to form a tassel. 

Do three of these. For the 
poppy : with blue wool make 
a chain of 6, close it into a 
round, and work oir it 1 dc 
in every stitch, with 1 ch 
between. 

2c? round. —Dc under every 
chain, with 2 ch between. 

Join on the darkest red wool. 

Dc under every chain, with 
3 chain between. Join on 
the light red, * sc under 1 
chain, 1 ch, 3 dc under the 
next chain, 1 ch, * all round. 

Sew in the little tassel of 
black floss at the centre of 
the flower, and it is com¬ 
plete. 

Three of these poppies are 
to be made, and four rather 


smaller lloweis, two of which are to be begun 
with straw color, and finished with violet; the 
others finished with scarlet (both owhr^). 

The flowers, leaves, and ears of corn are 
sewed in groups on the outer wire of the 
basket. 

Two new stitches are introduced here. Short 
dc is begun like dc, but the thread drawn 
through three loops together. Short tc is be¬ 
gun like tc, but the thread drawn through 
three loops first, and then through two. Each 
is a little shorter than the stitch from which it 
derives its name. 


GLOVE TOP, COMPOSED OF BLACK LACE AND 
BLACK VELVET. 
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CURING MEAT. 

Cdrtno.-— In salting moat, care should be taken to re¬ 
move tliG kernels, otherwise It will soon become tainted. 
It should be sprinkled with, a handful of common salt 
to fetch out the blood, the briuo thrown away on the 
following day, and the meat wiped with a dry cloth ; it 
is then ready to bo cured in any of the undermentioned 
ways. Too much care cannot bo taken in the lirst salt¬ 
ing to rub between every muscle or under every flap of 
the meat, as for want of this care it may have an unplea¬ 
sant taste, though sufllciently salted. The brine will 
serve again, by being boiled and skfmmed, which may be 
I’epeated as long as any .scum will ri.se. Hams should bo 
laid with the rind side downwards ; and it is a good plan 
to heat one-quarter peck of common salt in a frying- 
pan, and lay it at the bottom of the pan. A small quan¬ 
tity of saltpetre is neces.sary to produce the fine red color, 
either in ham or beef; but much will make the meat 
liard; and the proportions of sugar and salt should bo 
varied according to the preference given to highly-salted 
provisions, or those which are cured milder. 

To Corn a Round of Beep of Eighteen or Twenty 
Pounds Weight. —Mix one and a half ounce of sal-pru- 
iiella, three ounces of brown sugar, one-half ounce of 
black pepper, six ounces of bay-salt, one-quarter ounce 
of cloves pounded, the same of nutmeg, and one-half 
pound of common salt; take out the bone, and rub the 
piece over with common salt; lot it remain for a day or 
two, and then rub into it the above ingredients finely 
powdered and thoroughly mixed ; lot it lie a fortnight, 
and turn it daily. It should then be hung up in a dry 
place, and, if possible, smoked till wanted for use, when 
it should be either boiled gently or baked in a deep dish 
covered with coarse paste. 

This, it may however be observed, is rather a superior 
mode; as the common way is merely to use bay-salt, 
with occasionally a little saltpetre to give a tinge of 
redness to the meat, which is seldom smoked except for 
very largo joints. Many persons, indeed, think the 
meat is best when stewed; in which case, put no more 
water in the pot than will barely cover the meat, and 
keep it gently simmering for four, five, or six hours, 
according to the size of the joint. 

The Dutch Way to Salt Beef.— Take a lean piece of 
beef, rub it well with treacle or brown sugar, and turn 
it often. In three days wipe it, and siilt it with common 
salt and saltpetre beaten fine; rub these well in, and 
turn it every day for a fortnight. Roll it tight in a 
coarse cloth, and press it under a heavy weight; hang 
it to dry in wood-smoke, but turn it upsidedown every 
day. Boil it in pump-water, and press it; it will grate 
or cut into shivers, and makes a good breakfast dish. 

To twelve pounds of beef the proportion of common 
salt is one pound. 

Hamburg Beef. —Take a piece of ribs of beef of about 
fifteen pounds weight, and rub it well with common 
salt; lot it lie for a day or two. Take two ounces of 
sal-prunella, four ounces of bay-salt, four ounces of 
coarse brown sugar, one-half ounce of white pepper, 
and one-quarter ounce of cloves and mace; mix and 
pound those all well together, and rub them well into 
the beef; lot it lie for a fortnight, taking care to turn it 
daily. When taken out of the pickle, it should bo 


smoked, either by lighted oak sawdust or in the chim¬ 
ney of a kitchen where wood is burned. 

Or: To sixteen pounds of beef put one pound of com¬ 
mon salt, one pound of treacle, two ounces of bay-salt, 
and one ounce of saltpetre ; rub the salt thoroughly over 
tlie beef, and pour the treacle upon it. Let it be turued 
every day, and well rubbed in the pickle. At the end 
of three weeks, put it to dry in wood-smoke. The under 
bed is the best part for this purpose, but the ribs may 
also be used. 

Spiced Beef. —Make a brine with one-half pound of 
salt, one-half ounce of saltpetre, one-half pound of sugar, 
thirty cloves, as many allspice and black peppercorns, 
six bay-leavo.s ; crack the spice, put it on to boil for a 
fcAV minutes in a pint of water; when cold, pour it over 
a piece of beef about ten pounds. Turn it every day for 
a fortnight. 

When required for use, put the beef into a deep pan, 
with the brine, a little water, and about one pound of 
suet. Bake it until tender ; let it got cold in the brine. 

Spiced Flank of Beef.— Take eight or ten pounds of 
the thin flank, remove any skin, gristle, or bones; rub 
it over with one-half ounce of saltpetre, and one-half 
ounce of bay-salt; then rub it well in with a mixture of 
spices, the following proportions being used: one ounce 
of black pepper, one ounce of allspice, one-half ounce of 
ground ginger, one-quarter ounce of clove.s, and half the 
quantity of mace. Use only as much as will suffice to 
rub the beef all over; then add three ounces of common 
salt and one-quarter pound of coarse sugar ; let the beef 
remain a fortnight in this pickle, turning it and rubbing 
it every day ; then take it out, cover it with the spices 
and chopped sweet herbs, roll it very tight, tie it with 
tape, put it into a pan with one-half pint of water and 
one-half pound of suet, and bake it or boil it gently for 
four hours ; put a heavy weight upon it, and when cold 
take off the tape. There will be a fine jelly at the bot¬ 
tom of the pan, which should be cleared from fat, and 
mixed with an equal portion of jelly from an ox-foot, 
as it will be too salt to eat alone, or it may be used in. 
soups. 

SAVORY PUDDINGS. 

Steak or Kidney Pudding. —If kidney, split and soak 
it, and season it with popper and salt, which last is 
all that the steak will require; make a paste of suet, 
flour, and milk ; roll it, and line a basin with some; put 
the kidney dr steaks in, cover with paste, and pinch 
round the edge ; tie it up in a cloth, and boil a considera¬ 
ble time—that is, three or four hours. 

Beef-steak Pudding.— Prepare some fine steaks as for 
beef-steak pie ; roll them with fat between, and if shred 
onion is approved, add a very little ; lay a paste of suet, 
flour, and milk in a basin, and put in the rolls of steaks ; 
cover the basin with a paste, and pinch the edges to keep 
the gravy in ; cover with a cloth tied close, and let the 
pudding boil slowly, but for a length of time—say for 
four hours. 

Baked Beef-steak Pudding (Toad-in-a-hole ).—Make 
a batter of milk, two eggs, and flour ; lay a little of it at 
the bottom of the dish ; then put in the steaks, prepared 
as above, and very well seasoned ; pour the remainder 
of the batter over them, and bake it. 

Mutton Pudding. —Season with pepper, .salt, and a bit 
of onion; lay one layer of steaks at the bottom of the 
di.sh, and pour a batter of potatoes, boiled and pressed 
through a colander, and mixed with milk and egg, over 
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tliem; then put in the rest of the steaks and hatter, and 
hake it. Batter with flour in.stead of potatoes eats well, 
hut requires more egg, without which it is not so good. 

Another .—Cut slices of a leg that has heen underdone, 
and put them into a hasiu lined with a liuo suot crust; 
season with pepper, salt, and fluely-shred onion or 
shalot; then cover, and hoil. 

Suet Puddinq. —Shred a pound of .suet; mix with a 
pound and a quarter of flour, two eggs heaten separately, 
a little salt, and as little milk as will make it; hoil four 
hours. It eats well next day, cut in slices and broiled. 
The outward fat of loins or necks of mutton, finely shred, 
makes a more delicate pudding than suet. 

Potato Puddixq with Meat.— Boil them till fit to 
mash, ruh through a colander, and make into a thick 
hatter with milk and two eggs ; lay some soa.sonod steaks 
in a dish, then some hatter, and over tho last layer put 
the remainder of tho hatter; hake a linohrown. 

Yorkshire Pudding. —Mix five spoonfuls of flour with 
a quart of milk and four eggs well heaten; hutter a 
shallow pan, and hake under the meat; when quite 
hrown, turn the other side upwards, and hro\vn that. 
It should ho made in a square pan, and cut into pieces 
to come to table. It is a good ])lau to set it over a 
chafing-dish at first, and stir it some minutes. 

Peas-Pudding is made as follows: Soak split peas for 
twelve hours in soft water; then tie them in a cloth, 
hut not too tightly, or they will not have room to swell; 
hoil them from throe hours and a half to four hours, 
then take them out, and ruh them through a hair sieve, 
adding afterwnirds a little hutter and salt; return them 
to the cloth, boil again for half an hour, and servo. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

A Good Soup. —Put into a stew-mug, a leg or nock of 
mutton, with carrots, turnips, and one or two onions, a 
hunch of par.soly, marjoram, and two or three quarts of 
water. Place the mug before the fire and lot it remain 
there tho whole day, turning it occa.sionally. Tho next 
day put tho whole of it in a pan, and place it on a brisk 
fire. When it commences to hoil, take tho pan off tho 
firo and put it on tho hob to simmer until tho meat is 
done. When ready for use, take out tho moat, dish it up 
with carrots and turnips, and send it to the table. Pass 
tho soup through a sieve, skim off the fat, and put it on 
the fire with a little powdered arrowroot to thicken it. 
When it is sufliciontly thick, pour in a little sherry wine, 
and season to your taste. 

Gloucester Jelly for Invalids. —Rico, sago, and 
pearl barley, each one ounce ; one ounce of candied eringo 
root, simmered in two quarts of water till reduced to one 
quart. Strain, and when cold it will produce a jolly. 
Dissolve some in warm milk well skimmed, and take 
throe or four times a day. Half a toacupful of jelly to 
one of milk. 

Crab.—T ake some choose on a plate, and with a knife 
crush it, with a little vinegar, until it forms a smooth 
paste, then add pepper and mustard to taste. 

To Make English Stew.— English Stow is tho name 
given to tho following excellent preparation of cold moat. 
Cut the moat in slices ; popper, salt, and flour them, and 
lay them in a dish. Take a few pickles of any kind, or 
a small quantity of pickled cabbage, and sprinkle over 
tJio meat. Then take a tea-cup half full of water ; add 
to it a small quantity of tho vinegar belonging to the 
pickles, a small quantity of catsup, if approved of, and 


any gravy that may be set by for use. Stir all together 
and pour it over the meat Set the meat before tho tire 
with a tin behind it, or put it in a Dutch oven, or in the 
oven of the kitchen range, as may he most convenient, 
for about half au hour before dinner-time. Thi.s is a chon p 
and simple way of dressing cold meat, which is well 
deserving of attention. 

Beef Broth, ok French Pot-au-feu. —It consists in a 
decoction of beef, leg of veal, au old hen, carrots, tu - 
nips, leeks, celery, cloves stuck in a burnt onion, water, 
and salt. This broth must bo done gently for three hours, 
so that the water dissolves the mucous parts of the meat, 
and easily separates from tho scum. It can bo prepared 
in a bain-marie, and in this manner is more delicate. 

Ora.nge Marmalade. —Grate olf a little of the outsido 
of the oranges, then cut them in quarters, take out tho 
pulp into a ba.sin, and remove tho skin and seeds. Let 
the outsides soak in water with a little salt all night; 
then boil them in a good quantity of spring water until 
tender. Drain and cut theni into very thin slices. Add 
tho pulp, and to every pound of fruit add one pound and 
a half of loaf sugar. Boil twenty minutes. Bo careful 
not to break the slices. It must be stirred all the time 
very gently. When cold,.put into glasses. 

Potted Cheese (rich). —Pound well sixonneosof rich 
cheese, not decayed ; add one ounce and a half of fresh 
butter, a teaspoonful of white powdered sugar, some 
pounded mace, to taste, and a large wineglassful of any 
strong- white wine. Mix all together, then pro.ss down 
in small deep pots, or one deep pot, taking out for use a 
little at a time. It will keep good a long time. 

Italian Cheese. —Squeeze the juice of one lemon in a 
quarter of a pint of raisin wine; pare the peel of the 
lemon very thin (tako out tho peel before you put it into 
tho mould); a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf .sugar. 
Lot it stand some time, then strain it into a pint of thick 
cream ; whip it till quite thick ; put a piece of thin mu.s- 
lin into tho mould, then pour in the choose, and let it 
stand all night. Turn it out just before sent to table. 
Tho mould must have holes in it. 

BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of faro are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can bo varied to suit themselves. 

October. 

Pea-soup. 

Remove .—Hashed mutton. 

Potatoes. Lima beans. 

Ribs of beef. 

Bread-and-butter pudding. 

Tartlets. Stewed apples. 

Brace of partridges. 


Boiled chicken. 

Savory rice. Mashed potatoes. 

Stewed beef. 

Sponge-cake puddings. 

Custard. 

Apple tarts. 
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FIFTEEN HULES FOR THE PRESERVATION OE 
HEALTH. 

1. PtJRiJ atmospheric air is composed of nitrogen, oxy¬ 
gon, and a very small proportion of carbonic acid gas. 
Air once breathed lias lost the chief part of its oxygen, 
and acquired a proportionate increase of cai'bonic acid 
gas ; therefore, health requires that we breathe the same 
air only once. 

2. The solid parts of our bodies arc continually wast¬ 
ing, and require to bo repaired by fresh substances; 
therefore, food, which is to repair the loss, should bo 
taken with duo regard to the exercise and waste of the 
body. 

3. The fluid part of our bodies also wastes constantly ; 
there is but one fluid in animals, which is water ; there¬ 
fore, water only is necessary, and noartiflee can produce 
a better drink. 

4. The fluid of our bodies is to the solid in proportion 
as nine to one; therefore, a like proportion should pre¬ 
vail in the total amount of food taken. 

5. Light exorcises an important influence upon the 
growth and vigor of animals and plants ; therefore, our 
dwellings should freely admit the solar rays. 

G. Decomposing animal and vegetable substances yield 
various noxious gases, "which enter the lung.s and cor¬ 
rupt the blood ; therefore, all impurities should bo kept 
away from our abodes, and every precaution observed 
to secure a pure atmosphere. 

7. Warmth is essential to all the bodily functions; 
therefore, an equal bodily temperature should be maiu- 
tained by exercise, by clothing, or by fire. 

8. Exercise warms, invigorates, and purifies the body ; 
clothing preserves the warmth the body g(!nerates ; fire 
imparts warmth externally; therefore, to obtain and 
preserve warmth, exercise and clothing are preferable 
to fire. 

9. Fire consumes the oxygen of the air, and produces 
noxious gases ; therefore, the air is less pure in the pre¬ 
sence of candle.s, gas, or coal-fire than otherwise ; and the 
deterioration should be repaired by increased ventilation. 

10. The skin is a highly-organized membrane, full of 
minute pores, cells, bloodvessels, and nerves ; it imbibes 
moisture, or throws it off, according to the state of the 
atmosphere and the temperature of the body. It also 
“breathes,” as do the lungs (though less actively). All 
the internal organs sympathize with the skin; there¬ 
fore, it should bo repeatedly clean.sod. 

11. Late hours and anxious pursuits exhaust the nerv¬ 
ous system, and produce disease and premature death ; 
therefore, the hours of labor and study should bo short. 

12. Mental and bodily exerci.so are e([ually essential 
to the general health and happiness ; tho.efore, recrea¬ 
tion and study should succeed each other. 

1.3. Man wiU live most healthily upon simple solids 
and fluids, of which a sufficient but temperate quantity 
should be taken ; therefore, strong drinks, tobacco, snuff, 
and opium, and all mere indulgences, should be avoided. 

14. Sudden alternations of heat and cold are dangerous, 
especially to the young and the aged ; therefore, clothing 
in quantity and quality should be adapted to the alter¬ 
nations of night and day, and of the seasons. Drinking 
cold water when the body is hot, and hot tea and soups 
when cold, are productive of many evils. 

1.1. Moderation in eating and drinking, short hours of 
labor and study, regularity in exercise, recreation and 
rest, deanlines.s, equanimity of temper, and equality of 
temperature, are the great essentials to that which sur¬ 
passes all wealth—health of mind and body. 


VERY NICE AUTUMN DINNERS FOR FAMILIES. 

Autumn soup, roast fowls, smoked tongue, lima beaus, 
squashes, sweet potatoes; sw’ect potato pudding, apple- 
pie. 

Italian pork, roast ducks with apple sauce, squashes, 
egg-plant, lima beans ; peach pie, gelatine custard. 

Oyster soup, roast beef, sweet potatoes, squashes, egg¬ 
plant, lima beans ; quince {ludding, bread fritters. 

Sea-bass with tomatoes, boiled ham, pigeon pie, sweet 
potatoes, stowed red cabbage, lima beans; squash pud¬ 
ding, preserved peaches. 

Ham pie, sweetbreads with oysters, sweet potatoes, 
lima beaus, egg-plant; boiled lemon pudding, preserved 
quinces. 

Rabbit soup, roast beef, cold-slaw, lima beans, toma¬ 
toes, sweet potatoes ; sago pudding, preserved tomatoes. 

Roast pork with apple sauce, sweet potatoes, lima 
beans, egg-plant; sweet potato pudding, fritters. 

Boiled ham, roast fowls, stewed red cabbage, turnips, 
sweet potatoes, lima beans ; siiuash pudding, apple-jiie. 

Roast fillet of veal, cold ham, broccoli, turnips, lima 
beaus, sweet potatoes ; baked rice pudding, preserved 
peaches. 

Stewed pork with sweet potatoes, fried rabbits, onions, 
turnips, lima beaus ; peach jiudding, custard.s. 

Roa.st goose with apple sauce, smoked tongue, onions, 
turnips, lima beaus, sweet potatoes; Eve’s pudding, 
floating island. 

Oyster soup, chicken pie, boef-.steak8, onion sauce, to¬ 
matoes, turnips, sweet potatoes; sweet potato pudding, 
preserved peaches. 

Roast fowls, corned beef, stewed red cabbage, turnips, 
tomatoes ; apple custard, preserved tomatoes. 

Boiled rock-fi.sh, roa-st pork with apple sauce, sweet 
potatoes, turnips, tomatoes; baked apple pudding, frit¬ 
ters. 

Oyster soup, venison steaks, tomato sweetbreads, tur¬ 
nips, sweet potatoes; pumpkin pudding, preserved to¬ 
matoes. 

Venison pie, smoked tongue, broccoli, sweet potatoes, 
turnips, winter-squash ; Eve’s pudding, fritters. 

Roast venison, oy.ster fritters, turnips, sweet potatoes, 
winter-squash ; apple-pie, boiled custard. 

Ochra soup, roast fowls, smoked tongue, sweet pota¬ 
toes, turnips, broccoli; pumpkin pudding, baked pears. 

THE TOILET. 

COLD CUEAM. 

Almond BaWs.—Purified suet, one pound ; white wax, 
one-half pound ; otto of almonds, one drachm ; otto of 
cloves, one-quarter drachm. 

Camphor Balls. —Purified suet, one pound ; white wax, 
one-half pound ; camphor, one-quarter pound ; otto oi 
French lavender or rosemary, one-half ounce. 

Both the above articles arc sold either white or colored 
with alkanet root. When thoroughly melted, the mate¬ 
rial is cast in a mould ; ounce gallipots with smooth 
bottoms answer very well for casting in. Some venders 
use only largo pill-boxes. 

Camphor Paste .—Sweet almond oil, one-half pound ; 
purified lard, one-quarter pound ; wax and spermaceti, 
camphor, each one ounce. 

Glycerine Balsam. —White wax, spermaceti, each one 
ounce; almond oil, one-half pound; glycerine, two 
ounces; otto of roses, one-quarter drachm. 

Of the remedial action of any of the above preparations 
we cannot here discuss; in giving the fovmuUe, it is 
enough for us that they are sold by perfumers. 
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Rose Lip Salve. —Almond oil, one-half pound ; sperma¬ 
ceti and wax, each two ounces; alkauet root, two ounces ; 
otto of roses, one-qiiarter ounce. Place the wax, sperm, 
and oil on to the alkanet root in a vessel heated by steam 
or water bath ; after the materials are molted, they must 
digest on the alkauet, to extract its cojor, for at least four 
CM.'fiire hours ; finally, strain through fine muslin, thou 
add the perfume just before it cools. 

White Lip Salve. —Almond oil, one-quarter pound ; 
wax and spermaceti, each one ounce; otto of almonds, 
eue-half drachm ; otto of geranium, one-quarter drachm. 

After lip salvo is poured into the pots aiid got cold, a 
red-hot iron must bo held over them for a minuto or so, 
in order that the heat radiated from the irons may melt 
the surface of the salve and give it an even face. 

Common Lip Salve is made simply of equal parts of 
lard and suet, colored with alkanet root, and perfumed 
with an ounce of bergamot to every pound of salve. 

A Fiiagrant Breath. —There aro various ways of 
scenting the breath ; the simplest is by chewing orris 
root or any other fragrant substance. Tooth-powders, 
lozenges, and tincture dentifrices, however, are prefer¬ 
able in many rospocts, as they can be easily used, and 
yet leave the mouth free for “ chatting.” The following 
is a good domestic receipt for a highly scented tincture 
to perfume the breath: Take either white wine, such as 
sherry, or any alcoholic spiTit, a quarter of a pint; 
broken cloves and grated nutmeg, of each one drachm 
(one-eighth of an ounce) ; cinnamon, a quarter of an 
ounce; caraway seeds, bruised, a quarter of an ounce. 
Place all these dry substances into the wine, or spirit, 
in a half-pint bottle, and lot them stand together for 
several days, agitating, them every night and morning 
to accelerate tincturation, for at .least a week. Then 
strain oiF the tincture through linen to get it bright. 
Then add about ten drops of otto lavender, and, if you 
c:in afford it, five to ten drops of otto of rose also. Al¬ 
though the receipt is complete without it, yet thi.s latter 
substance greatly improves the formula. A few drops 
of this tincture put on to a lump of sugar, and masti¬ 
cated, will scent the breath. It may also bo used with 
advantage on the tooth-brush, in lieu of tooth-powder, 
or, mixed with wathr, it can be used as a gargle. Either 
way will secure “a breath of fiowers.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Red Ants. —To got rid of these posts, wash your 
shelves clean, and while damp rub fino salt on them 
quite thickly ; let it remain on for a time, and they will 
entirely disappear. 

To Save the Ladies from Burning Up.— By adding 
to the starch used in preparing their drosses, a table- 
spoonful of common alum in a powdered state ; the alum 
make.s the dross far stifler, and prevents it bursting 
into flame when placed in contact with any burning 
substance. 

Utility of Gas Tar. —A discovery, which is likely to 
be of groat advantage to agricultui’e, has recently been 
reported to a French agricultural society. A gardener, 
whoso frames and hot-house required painting, decided 
on making them black, as likely to attract the heat better, 
and from a principle of economy ho made use of gas tar 
instead of black paint. The work was performed dunug 
the winter, and on the approach of spring the gardoner 
was surprised to find that all the spiders and insects, 
which usually infested his hot-house had disappeared, 
and ulsg^.iliat a vine, which, for two years preceding had 
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so fallen off that he had intended to replace it by another, 
had acquired fresh force and vigor, and gave every sign 
of producing a largo crop of grapes. He afterwards 
used the same substance to the posts and trellis-works, 
which supported the trees in the open air, and met with 
the same.result, all the caterpillars and other insects 
completely disappearing. It is said that similar experi¬ 
ments have been made in some of the vineyards of the 
Gironde with similar results. 

Parchment Glue. —Take half a pound of clean parch¬ 
ment cuttings, and boil it in three quarts of soft water 
till reduced to one pint. Then strain it from the dregs, 
and boil it again, till of the consistence of strong glue. 

Covering for Corks. —The odor of a cologne bottle, or 
of any other scented liquid, may be prevented from 
escaping by keeping the cork and the neck of tho bottlo 
covered with a finger-end or thumb of an old kid glove, 
cut oiT, for the purpose, at a suitable length and breadtli, 
and stretched or drawn down closely and tightly. This 
is more convenient than the usual kid-leather covers, 
that must bo untied and tied again whenever the bottles 
are opened. 

Fink Yellow Coloring for Walls. —Procure from a. 
paint-shop one pound of chrome yellow, and three pouud.s 
of whiting. Mi.x and grind them thoroughly together; 
and then add a quart of boiling water, and stir it well 
in. Next boil a quarter of a pound of glue in a quart of 
watci'. and when completely dissolved, add it immedi¬ 
ately to tho mixture and stir tho whole very hard. 
Thin it with more water till you get it of the de.sircd 
consistence. It will bo a beautiful yellow, approaching 
to lemon color. 

To Get a Broken Cork out of a Bottle.— If in drawing 
a cork it break.s, and tho lower part falls down into the 
liquid, tie a long loop in a bit of twine, or small cord, and 
put it in; holding tho bottlo so as to bring tho piece of 
cork near to the lower part of tho neck. Catch it in the 
loop, so as to hold it stationary. You can then easily 
extract it with a cork-screw. 

Powder for Cleaning Gold Lace. —Of burnt roche- 
alum, powdered as fine lus possible, take two ounces and 
a half. Mix, thoroughly, with it, half an ounceof finely- 
powdered chalk. Take a small, clean, dry brush ; dip 
it into the mixture, and rub it carefully, on gold lace, 
or gold embroidery, that has become tarnished. Finish 
with a clean piece of now canton llannel. Keep a box 
or bottle of this mixture, that it may be ready to use 
on occasion. It is equally good for silver lace, and for 
jewelry. i 

To Keep Britannia-MetalBright. —Dipacloan wool¬ 
len cloth into the best and cleanest lamp oil, and rub it, 
hard, all over the outside of your Britanuia-waro. Then 
wash it well in strong soapsuds, and afterwards polish 
with finely-powdered whiting and a buckskin. Tho 
inside of Britannia vessels should bo washed with warm 
water, in whicli a little pearlash has been dissolved. 
They should then bo sot, open, to dry in tho sun and air. 
If not kept very nice, this metal will communicate a 
disagreeable tivste. There is so much copper in its com¬ 
position, that tea-pots or cofibe-pots of china, or white- 
ware, are far preferable to Britannia metal. 

To Cure Beef Red, like Ham.—Two ounces of salpe- 
tre, one ounce of bay-salt, one ounce of sal prunella, a 
fow grains of cochineal, a quarter of a pound of coarse 
sugar, and plenty of coarse salt. Rub and turn it every 
day for a mouth. To be cooked in dripping, with a past© 
over it. 








COUNTTIY LIFE AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 

God made the country, and man made the town ; 

What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifta 

That can alone make sweet the hitter draught 

That life holds out to all, should most abound 

And least be threatened in the fields and groves! 

Cowi’KU. 

Here, too, dwells simple truth ; plain innocence ; 

Unsullied virtue; sound, unbroken youth, 

Patient of labor, with a little pleased ; 

Health over blooming ; unambitious toil; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. 

Thomson. 

Poets have always sung the pleasures of sylvan scones 
and country life. This is the proof of true genius, be¬ 
cause the highest ideal of the condition of hard labor 
imposed on the human race when banished from Eden 
always recalls the glorious beauty of the “Garden’’ 
planted by the Creator, where Eve gathered roses before 
a thorn had been developed to wound the fair hand that 
tended the fiowers. 

Thus poetry, true poetry, wo moan, coveting the best, 
loves to revel in the beauties of nature, and seeks to 
draw the human heart from w'orshipping the vain pomps 
and crushing multiplicities of trivial pursuits, over 
pressing on the time and thoughts of the dwellers in 
the city. 

This truth of poetry, however, is not often acted upon, 
oven by those who foci its wisdom. There seems to bo 
a propensity in mankind to congregate in innssoH, each 
individual hoping to bo benefited, in other wo.d.s, to be 
helped along, by the general prosperity. To a certain 
degree, this is done; yet the disadvantages, dangers, 
diseases, aud distresses to which far the larger number 
of the dwellers in a great city are subjected would, were 
these reckoned up aud described, unfold a fearful aud 
appalling picture of wants and woea from which country 
life is happily exempt. 

Wo were not intending to discuss this matter either 
poetically or philosophically, aud have been led away 
by the poetic propensity from our plain proso purpose 
of showing how life in the country may be made, even 
for delicate woman, who has been brought up in the 
luxurious ease of city surroundings, a real Idyl of 
enjoyment. 

“ Our Farm of Four Acres, and what wo llado by it’’— 
have you read this little book 'i* 

The story, as interesting as the newest novel, la the 
experience of two London ladies in the art of rotronch- 
meut and country life. It coimucnccs thus;— 

“Where shall we live?’’ That was a question asked 
by the sister of the writer, w’hcu it became necessary to 
leave Loudon, and break up a ouco happy home, ren¬ 
dered desolate by sudden bereavement. 

“ Oh,” answered II., “there can bo no difficulty about 
that. Send for the Times, and we shall find dozens of 
places that will do for us.” 

“But,” said I, “what sort of a place do wo really 
mean to take ?” 

“That,” replied II., “is soon settled. We must have 
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a good sized dining-room, small drawing-room, and a 
breakfast-room, which may be converted into a school¬ 
room. It must have a nursery and five good bcd-chiim- 
bers; a chaise-house and stable for the pony aud carriage ; 
a large garden, and three or four acres of land, for we 
must keep a cow. It must not be more than eight miles 
from ‘ town,’ or two from a station ; it must bo in a good 
neighborhood.” 

“Stop, stop !” I cried. “ How much do you intend to 
give a year for all these conveniences?” 

“ How much ? Why, I should say wo ought not to 
give more than $52.00.”' 

After a troublesome search and many disappointments, 
these ladies settled themselves on “Our Farm of Four 
Acres,” in “ an old-fashioned but very convenient house, 
with plenty of good sized rooms, in excellent repair; 
a very pretty flower-garden, with greenhouse; good 
Uitcheu-gardeu of one acre; an orchard of the same 
extent, well stocked with fine fruit trees ; three acres of 
good meadow land ; an excellent coach-hou.se aud sta¬ 
bling, with houses for cows, pigs, and poultry, all in 
good order.” For this farm, the rent was $5:170 a year. 

The book is the record of their domestic management, 
with all their mistakes, mischances, and ultimate tri¬ 
umphs. It tells of their curious experiments in butter 
making with a racy humor that will make their expe¬ 
rience remembered. It shows their successful manage¬ 
ment of cows, pigs, hens, ducks, pigeons, aud their only 
failure—on rabbits ; aud also what harvests of hay aud 
vegetables, besides the luxuries of fruits and flowers, 
may bo gathered from a “farm of four acres” when the 
proprietors are in earnest to make the most Of it, both 
in profit aud pleasure. 

They say truly that “any trouble which may be 
experienced by the lady superintending her ow'n dairy 
and farm w'ill be repaid by having her table well sup¬ 
plied with good butter, plenty of fresh eggs, well cured 
hams, bacon, delicate fresh pork, well-fed ducks and 
chickens.” All these country dainties are easily to bo 
procured on a “farm of four acres.” 

“Nor mu.st another item be omitted—health ; for, if 
you wish to bo fortunate in your farming, you must 
look after things yourself, and that w’ill necessitate 
constant exercise in the open air.” 

We wish the successful experiment of those English 
ladies could induce some of our American ladies to 
emulate their example so pleasantly described in this 
little book. We earnestly commend its amusing story 
to our readers M’ho are seeking to find some better way 
than they now have of living in comfort. 

In the close confinement of city life, health fails for 
lack of fresh air aud suitable exercise, aud a family of 
children often require more expense aud trouble in 
taking them out of town during the hot woathei*, or in 
doctors’ bills and nursing if they are kept in the city, 
than would be required to maintain them the year round 
in the country. 

Now that horse cars are placed on so many streets and 
avenues leading out of great cities, a “farm of four 
acres” might be enjoyed by many families w'ho are in 
the city obliged to live in crowded boarding places or in. 
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very small honses. It is often remarked that the ladies 
ot city lamilio.s are greatly averse to living in the coun¬ 
try, hecau.se there is nothing to interest them. But, if 
they would make their rural residences places of com¬ 
fort, beauty, and attractiveness, as they might do, as tho 
London ladies did, they would soon love their “farms” 
better than all the W'orld—where they had no home. 

There is another class in our land who greatly need 
this opportunity of country life—ladies who lind them¬ 
selves reduced Irom opulence or sufliciency to the neces¬ 
sity of close economy, or more, to the hard condition of 
earning their own living, perhaps making a home for 
children or invalid relatives. A lady thus situated, no 
matter how refined her tastes, how' liberal her education, 
how elegant her manners, must, if she have the truo 
heart and soul of a woman, throw off the trappings of 
fashionable life, as tho tree tossed by the tempest drops 
its blossoms and fruit, yet what remains after the storm 
is passed may brighten and ripen, and prove of more 
worth than though all the bow's had retained their full 
fruitage. So the woman who suddenly feels the heavy 
burdens of life crushing her untried strength, if she 
resolutely keep herself in the sunshine of duty, may 
find a better happiness than she ever enjoyed in the full 
blo.s.soms of her summer prosperity. Yet it is hard 
finding out what to do, and tho best manner of beginning 
a new mode of life. 

There are but few resources by which an educated 
lady can earn or gain for herself and children, if she has 
these to support, a competent livelihood. To open a 
boarding-house or a school are the usual methods of 
securing a homo for these homeless families. Needle¬ 
work, except by the aid of tho sowing-machine, is a poor 
dependence; the machine is a wonderful aid to the 
needle, and will give employment and competence, no 
doubt, to many a woman ; and the literary profession is 
a resource for a few ; but to have a real home, an iudo- 
pendcut home, whore luuid, heart, and head all find full, 
healthy, and pleasant employment and enjoyment, give 
us the “farm of four acres” and country life. 

We wi.'sh we could induce some of the many ladies 
who, wanting an occupation and support, apply to us 
to know *' what they must do?” “if they can succeed in 
literature?” etc., to follow the example of these sensible 
English women, and see if they cannot find “health, 
profit, and amusement,” as those ladies did ; and, more¬ 
over, the .security and peace of a good homo. Then tho 
American lady might say to her friend, as tho English 
authoress did:— 

“None know bettor than yourself how M'orn out in 
health and spirits wo were when we came to this place ; 
how oppressed with cares and anxieties. Without oc¬ 
cupation, we should most likely have become habitual 
invalids, real or fancied; without some inducement to 
Ye out of door.s, wo should seldom have exerted ourselves 
to take the exercise necessary to restore us to lioalth and 
strength. With God’s blessing, wo have improved in 
‘mind, body, and estate,’ by occupying ourselves with 
‘Our Earm of Pour Acres.’ ” 

“THE EFFECT OF FASHIONABLE FOLLIES IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTUEY.” 

[Such is tho title of a long articlo sent us by a lady of 
great intlucnco and worth, whoso opinions w’ould bo 
respected by the most fashionable society. Wo give 
now a portion of her earnest appeal, and shall make 
extracts from it as wo have room and occasion.j 

“Are you aware, dear friends, that time is rapidly 


passing? Do you evur pause and reficct that thi.s, the 
nineteenth century, is more than half gone? Memory 
still green tells ua that we have progressed in art and 
science, applying them, wMih all the ingenuity that man 
can devise, to every mechanical purpose that assists us 
to annihilate space by land or sea. But, as we progress 
in tho higher branches of art, literature, and science, 
does tho moral life keep pace with it ? Does it .sanctify 
our homes, keeping pure our hearthstones? Does it 
shed a halo of light around our social position in tho 
world, binding man to man in one common tie, of bro¬ 
therhood, of humanity, and love? Docs it keep puro 
the ballot-box of our country’s weal, for which our 
lathers fought and died, leaving, as a legacy to their 
children’s children, this bright star of liberty, that was 
to shine out upon our banner as a beacon light and 
example to all tho world? 

In the last century, children were healthy, strong, 
and robust; they were disciplined so as to fill the places 
of their parents in tho future. No late hours were al¬ 
lowed to prey upon tho health and scatter the rose- 
tinted bloom on tho cheeks; ‘it was early to bed and 
early to rise ;’ tho fresh morning air invigorated, giving 
healthy appetites ; they wore keen, then, for study or 
for play. They were clad neatly, but plainly, and could 
exercise freely, with no fear of spoiling their garment.s ; 
thus giving an elasticity to life and limb that lasted long 
after tho springtime of youth had passed away. They 
were taught to pay a deference to their elders, and the 
aged were never passed by without a respectful saluta¬ 
tion. They were children in every sen.so of the word, 
and not miniature men and women. Precepts of gentle¬ 
ness, love, and truth were early instilled into their 
minds, and they stand out upon the pages of American 
history, the noble men and women of tho Revolution, 

But, with the march of improvement on the one hand, 
and innovation on the other. Luxury crept into our 
homes, and children began to partake of fashionable 
follies; later hours were tolerated, clothing was of a 
finer and more costly fabric; of cour.se indoor amuse¬ 
ments took tho place of healthy exercise in tho open air. 
They developed into manhood and womanhood earlier : 
the deference due to their elders was on tho wane; their 
intellectual faculties matured, but were warped by 
pernicious reading; tho light works of tho day began 
to soil the purity of their morals; parents looked on 
aud deplored tho fatal results of their injudicious guid¬ 
ance when all too late to apply tho remedy. 

Time rolled on ; their child: en, the youthful aspirants 
for fame in the present day, what are they? Many of 
them weak, sickly, aud effeminate, with minds that have 
dwindled down to an atom of space; scarcely chicks 
out of the shell, when they have become corrupted by 
fashionable follies. There is no longer deference paid 
to their elders, and tho aged are passed by with hcedles.s 
contempt, while tho green sapling rears his head in all 
its imbecile folly. Childhood, in its simplicity, is rarely 
met; silks and laces must bo worn by tho young miss, 
while tho young master must be decked out in broad¬ 
cloth and yellow kids, assuming conseijucntial airs be¬ 
longing by right to their venerable seniors. They are 
educated for pleasure aud the ball-room ; their converwi- 
tiou is flippant; they become enervated by dissipation 
and late hours ; and what little intellectual knowledge 
they may attain dies out for w’ant of nourishment. 

Look at that young man stretched out on yonder bed. 
The down has scarcely sprouted on his chin, llis eyes 
have a glassy stare, his brain is clogged by nighily 
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potations ; ho raves, madly raves, sending a pang to the 
hearts of those parents who neglected his youth ; ho 
dies, and his soul returns to God, the giver. Whore 
does the guilt lie ? This is no fiction, hut as it happened, 
as it is still happening continually. 

That maiden, is she not breaking the hearts of her 
parents by sullying the purity of her life? Her imag¬ 
ination is vitiated by impure reading until her soul 
has become tainted, and the very air she breathes is a 
charnel-house of guilt. Such as those, if they live to 
maturity, are to become the parents of Avhat? Of a 
generation, not of health, of life, or of moral worth, but 
of a degenerate race of babbling idiots. Thank Heaven, 
there are yet many left with high intellectual and enno¬ 
bling principles. They must bo the regenerators of the 
race; they must teach their sons the value of moral 
worth, for without it the mental will eventually die out; 
their daughters, who are to become wives and mothers, 
must bo taught to value their homes and the duties 
belonging there, and who.so aim is not to shine in a ball¬ 
room, but to train souls for their highest destiny. 

Mothers, look around you, and mark the results of the 
demoralizing eftects of fashionable folly, as it is depicted 
in the pale countenances of your daughters, in the slen¬ 
der and efiemiuate bearing of your sons ; open your eyes 
ere too late to its influence on the young lives intrusted 
to your care. Teach them to use life and tho purposes 
for which life was given them rightly, or a fearful retri¬ 
bution will aw'aken you to your neglect when the death 
knell of your departed hopes shall have rung out its sad 
r 0 (xuiem over untimely and dishonored graves.” 

Tirn Women of Japan, and why they are Educated. 
—The civilization of a people must bo estimated by the 
condition of it.s women ; by this test Japan,, though far 
behind the Christian nations of tho world, is in advance 
of any other heathen people. Women in Japan are at 
liberty to appear in public, and .some of tho most es¬ 
teemed writings in Japanese literature are by author¬ 
esses ; and yet women are possessed of no legal rights, 
tlioir testimony is not even admitted in a court of 
justice. In the family they are subjected entirely to tho 
male head in whatever rolatiomship, father, husband, 
brother, or son, he may stand to them. When tho daugh¬ 
ter marries, she leaves her father’s house comijlotely, 
and is adopted into that of her husband. 

The reason why women are so well instructed and 
such ample means provided for tho education of girls, is 
that tho wife may entertain her hu.sbaud in his hours of 
leisure. She is not permitted to aid with her counsel in 
his aflairs, whether public or private ; but she must bo 
able to charm him by her graceful manners and vivacity 
conversation. Polygamy is not permitted, but the 
husband can easily obtain a divorce; and in the higher 
classes, concubinage is practised ; this custom marks tho 
degradation of both man and woman, nor will her edu¬ 
cation have effect on tho moral character of tho people, 
till the religion of the Bible shall restore to Jaxian the 
Eden law of marriage. 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN AMERICA 
is intended to purify the morals of social life, as well as 
to refine tho manners, and elevate the mental power of 
the people. Consequently, those who load in the pro¬ 
gressive development of all forms of the good, are united 
in the effort of extending and perfecting tho systems of 
female instruction. Scarcely a week passes without 
bringing us some cheering intelligence on this subject, 


sotting forth what has boon done, or what is in prepara¬ 
tion. Among those last embryo institutions is that of 
Mr. Matthew Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Wo learn 
that ho has determined to establish and endow an insti¬ 
tution for tho collegiate education of young women, to 
bo located at Poughkeepsie, and to boar tho title of tho 
Vassar Female College. The plan contemplates a course 
of study similar to that which is pursued in tho leading 
colleges ; tho detail of operations being left to tho discre¬ 
tion of tho Directors. 

Troy Female Seminary.— Tho examination of this 
long-established and popular school was held in June. 
Tho “Report” of tho Committee, gentlemen of eminence 
and learning, is very encouraging to those who believe 
in tho capacity of woman to reach such proficiency in 
all learning and science as shall qualify her to be tho 
companion of man, in his intellectual as well as moral 
pursuits and attainments. There was no pretension 
nor sham in the examination ; the committee say— 
“They are acquainted with no college or school, 
either male or female, where there is a higher standard 
of scholarship required, or where that standard is so 
nearly attained by all tho pupils. There may bo, no 
doubt thorearo, higher branches of study pursued in some 
of them, but the same work is not and cannot bo more 
thoroughly done elsewhere. They had tho fullest and 
finest opportunity given them of testing the ability and 
acquiremouts of each scholar. In every case tho class 
was wholly and unconditionally given over to their 
direction. They arranged the order of subjects and as¬ 
signed them at pleasure. There was not tho shadow of 
a chance for anything like collusion or double-dealing 
on tho part of teachers or scholars. The strictest fair- 
ue.s8 and honesty of purpose were apparent throughout, 
and characterized every exercise. Tho committee are 
happy to bear this public testimony to the perfect can¬ 
dor of all parties concerned, because in more than one 
instance tho great fluency of young ladies in recitation 
and the promptness and accuracy of their replies led 
casual hearers to suppose that particular themes had 
been previously assigned to each one and thoroughly 
learned for tho occasion. Nothing could bo farther from 
tho truth or more remote from the range of possibilities 
than such a supposition. The fact, however, that it was 
entertained by any one is tho strongest incidental proof 
of the proficiency and thoroughness of the pupils and of 
tho almost faultless character of their rocitation.s, while 
at tho same time it demonstrates mo.st conclusively that 
tho committee have not over-estimated either. They 
mention this as a simple act of justice to tho teachers 
and young ladies who have labored together so faith¬ 
fully and successfully in order to produce such gratify¬ 
ing results.” 

Tho various departments aro then dwelt upon— 
Languages, Composition, Mathematics, Astronomy, Me¬ 
taphysics ; in the last most wonderful cloarness of 
understanding was .shown by tho young ladies ; and m 
the ornamental brauchos—Music, Drawing, Paiutwig, 
etc.—they seemed equally proficient. But oue remarka- 
blo feature was the ability shown to comprehend tho 
mechanical sciences. 

“/n the department of Jfydrostatics, Pneumatics, Elec¬ 
tricity, and Magnetism, the apparatus is full and well 
assorted, and the illustrations interesting and varied. 
Tho mochauical principles and practical working of the 
Steam Engine were fully explained from a most delicately 
constructed model, so small and uo bc-autifully finished 
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as to 1)0 au object of wonder to all present. Steam was 
generated by the heat of an ordinary spirit-lamp. A 
member of the class was the engineer, and pointed out 
very clearly and satisfactorily every law which regu¬ 
lated the movements of the intricate little machine. The 
committee feel that they cannot commend too highly 
this mode of teaching, and they mention this experiment 
as but one of many that were to them and to all present 
of the greatest interest. They feel the great importance 
of putting theory and practice side by side. Au interest 
is thus imparted and an enthusiasm excited that the 
bare pages of a text-book could never reach.” 

Now all this knowledge is important, as showing the 
capacity of woman’s mind ; but there is still a higher 
elevation to reach. No young lady expects to become 
an engineer, nor to devote her precious time and the fine 
powers of her intellect to the elucidation of those 
sciences that pertain to man’s department of industrial 
pursuits. These cannot be mistaken when, like the 
steam engine, strength of muscle, as well as of mind, is 
required to manage its forces, exposures and perils are 
to be encountered, and home and ‘‘household good” 
must become a secondary object or a delegated trust. 
To understand the mechanical principles and practical 
management of a Sowing Machine would, in our opinion, 
be better knowledge for a young lady ; nor will the edu¬ 
cation of woman reach its noblest end till the best man¬ 
ner of making the learning she acquires at school, the 
moans of promoting improvement in her domestic, social, 
and moral relations, is thoroughly taught her, and its 
great importance impressed on her mind, while she is 
most susceptible of impressions. Nearly all largo semi¬ 
naries of education for girls are deficient in this particu¬ 
lar ; there is no department of household science; but 
this is soon to be remedied in one denomination. 

Eomav Catholic Schools for Young Ladies.— At the 
examination of the Mount St. Vincent’s Academy, Arch¬ 
bishop Hughes made the following remarks, which 
.should bo carefully pondered by those who have tho 
charge of Protestant scliools :— 

“ Although it is of tho utmost importance, young ladies, 
that you have a good education, should be accomplished, 
cultivated, graceful, and refined, yet there are other 
things that cannot bo lost sight of. Before another year 
rolls around I purpose to arrange with the Sisters for 
a new branch of study in the Academy. That branch of 
study is what the French call the science of cuisine. It 
is tho science of keeping house, and that w'e all know 
commences with tho kitchen. Every young lady, I don’t 
care if she be a Queen’s daughter, ought to understand 
this department of life. Even though she may not have 
to practise it, though she may be able to hire her cook, 
yet she should understand it herself, for it may happen 
some day that tho cook will dismiss her. What a pre¬ 
dicament she would be in then ! Well, what I was going 
to say was that tne Sisters should arrange it so that all 
tho girls over thirteen years of ago should bo enabled to 
spend a portion of tho time in the kitchen, and becomo 
acquainted with cooking and housekeeping. Here will 
be a new bureau of education. We shall then have tho 
theory and practice.” 

These Catholic schools are popular with many who do 
not belong to that faith, because of tho careful attention 
paid to the pupils; if this neglected branch of the 
“science of cuisine'-' is also taught in tho.so schools, tho 
advantages will be increased. Wo hope “Tho Vassar 
College for Young Ladies” will have a perfect depart¬ 


ment of Health and Household Science; such a depart¬ 
ment is all that is needed to perfect the “Troy Female 
Seminary.” 

The Sewing Machine and its Merits.—Wo cannot 
better reply to tho many inquiries made on this subject 
than by giving the testimony of a gentleman who has 
thoroughly examined into tho merits of the machine^ 
which we have commended in preceding numbers of 
our Book. Tho extracts are taken from the Unite<l 
States Journal. 

Wo had no conception of the rapidity with which 
machines are being introduced into families and manu¬ 
factories. This company occupies tho extensive Jerome 
clock factory, at Bridgeport, Conn., where it employs 
several hundred hands. Tho same system is there pur¬ 
sued as in tho various armories of the United States— 
similar pieces in all the machines being made to cor¬ 
respond exactly with each other, so that, in case of 
destruction, they can bo immediately replaced at slight 
expense. 

We have been led to these remarks by a visit to the 
sales-rooms of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
Manufacturing Co., No. 50.5 Broadway. Wo found their 
ample rooms thronged with visitors and purchasers, 
examining machines, and receiving instructions as to 
operating them. This company introduced their ma¬ 
chines into families some years since, and is the company 
“par excellence” that manufactures family sow'ing ma¬ 
chines. 

Tho model is so light and graceful, and the finish so 
beautiful, that one is prepossessed by its appearance 
before understanding any other of its excellencies. The 
serving by these machines, when properly executed, 
cannot bo ravelled or ripped any more than ordinary 
hand-sewing, which it equals in durability, w'hilo the 
beauty of the stitch is far greater. In quilting, and all 
kinds of stitching, they seem indispensable. All neces¬ 
sary knowledge for operating them is readily acquired 
at the sales-rooms, where full instruction is given. 

They combine all tho improvements that have been 
invented. Their extensive and increasing sale, and the 
unanimous approval and commendation that they have 
received, warrant us in warmly recommending them. 
They have been in use sulllciently long to test them 
thoroughly, and hav'o given entire satisfaction. 

Families or neighborhoods should contrive to intro¬ 
duce an invention which has uniformly received the 
highest awmrds of every industrial exhibition and in¬ 
stitution in tho world, as an instrument of great prac¬ 
tical utility. We unhesitatingly say that they are a 
necessity of the times—of eminent practical value, and 
should bo distributed broadcast throughout the land,” 

Changes in Life. —Tho following interesting sketch 
is one of tho lessons that teach forcibly the true “mis¬ 
sion” of woman in her most lovely dovolopment of 
character, that is, being able to adapt herself to the for¬ 
tunes of her husband, and “help” him in all good and 
noble efforts, if she has been rightly trained :— 

“ When Robert Peel, then a youth, began business as 
a cotton-printer, near Bury, he lodged with his partner, 
William Yates, paying eight and sixpence per week for 
board and lodging. William Yates’s eldest child was 
a girl named Ellen,^nd she very soon became an espe¬ 
cial favorite with the young lodger. On returning from 

^ Wheeler & Wilson, 505 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, U2S Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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his hard day’s "work at ‘ The Ground,’ ho would tako the 
little girl upon his knee, aud say to her, ‘Nolly, thou 
ViOiiuy little dear, wilt ho my wife?’ to which the child 
would readily answer, ‘Yes,’as any child would do. 

‘ Then 1 ’ll wait for thee, Nelly ; I ’ll wed thee, and uono 
else.’ Aud Robert Peel did wait. A.s the girl grew in 
beauty toward womanhood, his determination to wait 
for her was strengthened; and after tlio lapse of ton 
years—years of close application to business and rapidly 
increasing prosperity—Robert Peel marriod Ellon Yates 
when she had completed her seventeenth year; and the 
pretty child, whom her mother’s lodger aud lather’s 
jiartner had nursed upon his knee, became Jfrs. Peel, 
and eventually Lady Peel, the mother of the future 
prime minister of England. Lady Pool was a noble and 
beautiful woman, fitted to grace any station in life. She 
}> 08808 sed rare powers of mind, and was, on every emerg¬ 
ency, the high-soulod and faithful counsellor of her 
husband. For many years after their marriage she 
acted as his amanuensis, conducting the principal part 
of his business correspondence, for Mr. Peel himself was 
an indifferent and almo.st unintelligible writer. She 
died in 1803, only throe years after the baronetcy had 
been conferred upon her husband. It is said that Lou¬ 
don fashionable life—so unlike what she had been ac¬ 
customed to at home—proved injurious to her health; 
aud old Mr. Yates was afterwards accustomed to say, ‘ If 
Robert hadn’t made our Nelly a “ Lady,” she might ha’ 
been living yet.’ ” 

Miss S. J. Uale’s Boardinu and Day School for 
Y'ouno L.adies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
au excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing aud the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

Jif/erences: Mrs. P.mma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethako, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, I). D., Wm. 11. A.sh- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, E.sq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

Hkaltti Departmbnt.—W o regret to say that this ex¬ 
cellent department will bo omitted this mouth, in con¬ 
sequence of a mistake of our own, Avhich absence from 
homo prevents us from remedying. We make this state¬ 
ment in justice to Dr. Wilson, who is always prompt 
in furnishing his articles; and as wo knnio those are 
highly appreciated, wo feel sure that our readers will 
regret the omi.ssion. There is a way of linding a substi¬ 
tute. Buy and road during this month a work by the 
same writer. It has boon latoly published and is thu.s 
commended by The Ohsei'ver, one of the most popular 
religious journals in Now York. 

Wo.man’s Home-Book of Health. By ,T. Stainback Wil¬ 
son, M. D. Philadelphia: .T. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“ A much needed and useful book—prepared with 
judgment and taste, and altogether fit to bo rocommouded 
to mothers for their discretionary use in the education of 
daughters.” 

Wo shall say more about this in our next number. 

Our Southern friends, who need a good teacher, may 
find one from this notice:— 

A lady accustomed to teaching is desirous of a situa¬ 


tion in a seminary, or as governess in a family, at tho 
South. A place near tho coast preferred. Cau teach 
English branches, French, and ornamental needle-work. 
Best of references given. Address L. E., Box 319, Bing¬ 
hamton, Broome Co., Now York. 

SUBSORIUERS TO THE PICTORIAL MoUNT VeRNOH.—W e 
have received but one name this mouth. 

R. C. Rice, $2, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mount Vernon AsseciATiON.—Miss Cornelia Andrews, 
$1, Woodville, Tonn. 

To OUR CoRRESPONDum.— Tho following articles are 
accepted, aud will appear whenever wo have room ; 
but tho crowded state of our drawers may keep tho 
writers long in waiting. We cannot help this delay ; so 
wo trust our friends will have patience: ‘‘The Forest 
Flower”—‘‘Life’s Changes”—” Our Baby”—”Rctribu- 
tiou”—” My Prairie Home”—“Winter Winds” (the other 
poems not wanted)—” How she Managed” (we should 
like to see another story from the author)—and ” Gone 
to Heaven.” 

Tho following manuscripts wo must decline, thanking 
thoir autliors for tho kind favors they intended : “Birth¬ 
rights”—“The Heart’s Cloud”—“ Lines to Miss L * * *” 
—“Marian Thomwoll” (tho story is well written; but 
wanting in incident aud development of character)— 
“Mignonette”—“A Romance in Rhyme” (wo are sorry 
to put this with our waste papers; many beautiful pas¬ 
sages aud true poetical images are scattered through tho 
stanzas; but we have not time to peruse it; the author 
mu.st condense her ideas, aud she will succeed)—“Song’* 
—“ A Word In Season”—“Oh! There’s a Stillness,” etc. 
—“Lot mo go with thee”—“ A Great Design”—and 
“What is Knowledge?” We have other articles on hand 
that will be attended to next month. 


Situiirj) Slotiffs. 


Book.s by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we oft'or our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of tho books that wo notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention tho name of tho 
publisher. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia*.— 

THE SUNNY SOUTH; or. The Sontherner nt Home. 
Embracing Five Years’ Experience of a Northern Gover¬ 
ness in tho Land of the Sugar aud the Cotton. Edited 
by Prof. J. H. Ingraham, of Mississippi. His book is 
composed of a series of spirited, racy letters writien by a 
Now England lady, descriptive of homo life, scenes, and 
incidents in tho South. Though in epistolary form, and 
detailing passing events, there is yet interwoven through 
tho book a romance or narrative which makes the whole 
series a connected story. Price $1 25. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

PRACTICAL CALCULATOR: A Pocket Manned, of 
Plain Rules and OalcuUdions for Business OperalUms. 
By Martin M. Rohror, Surveyor and Conveyancer. Care¬ 
fully revised by Rev. Theo. A. Hopkins, A. M , Principal 
of tho Yeates Institute, Lancaster, Pa. Now edition, 
with additions and improvements. This is a concise 
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^vork, explaining, in simple and intelligible language, 
the principles, rules, and calculations for business-ope¬ 
rations. Among the subjects of which it treats are cur¬ 
rency, weights and measures, interest, banking, mea¬ 
surement of laud, lumber, stone, and stone work, etc., 
with an appendix treating of mensuration, and a table 
of mathematical definitions. Price 50 cents. 

From .Tames Ciiallen & Sox, Philadelphia:— 

ECHOES OF EUIIOPE; Word Pictures of Travd. 
Ey E. K. Washington. Mr. Washington is a wordy, 
though, perhaps, not uninteresting writer. He presents 
to his readers a largo octavo book of about 700 pages, 
filled with pleasing descriptions of the countries through 
which he has travelled. Price $1 25. 

A lilAN. By Rev. J. D. Bell. This is a simple though 
comprehensive title, so comprehensive, indeed, that one 
foels a curiosity to know in what form and from what 
view the subject may be treated, to make a single book, 
and that book complete of itself; for, unless the subject 
be compressed to the length of an essay, it seems almost 
impossible not to elaborate it until it counts many 
volumes. The author has, however, happily known 
where to begin and where to end, without rendering 
himself liable to the charge of levity, and without deal¬ 
ing too deeply in metaphysics. lie speaks of man, phy¬ 
sically and intellectually; views him in his various 
moods; analyzes his character and capabilities; and 
dissects bis attributes, passions, and inspirations. In 
Part 1 irst, the author exhibits the difference between ex¬ 
isting and living, laboring and working, and discusses 
the higher uses of the senses. Part Second speaks more 
particularly of man’s intellectual character, and essavs 
are presented on the subjects of the Discoverer, the In¬ 
ventor, the Writer, the Poet, the Orator, and the Hero. 
Price 25. 

From Blaxciiari) & Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN .JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCE.S. Edited by Lsaac Hays, M. D. Published 
quarterly. Price 85 per year. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter- 
ox & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Grace and Philip 
Wharton. Illustrated by Charles Altaraont Doyle and 
the Brothers Dalziel. The authors of this volume have 
selected from the pages of hi.story a limited number of 
W'omeii who have been famous for their wit, genius, and 
the influence they have had upon the aflairs of the world. 
Of each of these women a brief biographical sketch is 
given, embracing within its limits the most interesting 
and peculiar incidents of their lives, and pointing out the 
causes which placed them so far above the level of ordi¬ 
nary minds. Included in the list we find the names of 
Madame Roland, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Letitia 
Elizabeth Langdon, Madame do Stacl, and La Marquise 
do Maintenon. There are sixteen fine engravings in the 
book, illustrative of incidents related in its pages. Price 
81 25. 

STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. By Greorge Henry 
Lowes, author of “Life of Goethe,” “The Physiology of 
Common Life,” etc. etc. The author conducts his reader 
to fields, ponds, and pools, and, provided with fishing 
tackle and all necessary implements, with raicro.scope 
in hand, tliey together proceed to inspect the minute 
wonders of the insect and reptile world. Price 40 cents. 
R0SA‘; or, Tlie Parisian Girl. From the French of 


Madame de Pressensd. By Mrs. J. C. Fletcher. This is 
a most commendable story for the young, giving thorn 
an insight into French home life far different from what 
they will obtain by reading works of a popular but los.s 
pleasing character, the authors of which asseverate that 
there is no such word in French, or place in France, as 
“home.” But while this differs so materially from 
them, we hope it may more bo depended upon. Price 
60 cents. 

From D. Appleton & Co., Now York, through Pkter- 
Box & Brothers, Philadelphia:- 

A RUN THROUGH EUROPE. By Erastus C. Bene¬ 
dict. Here we have a volume, noting, in a pleasing and 
instructive mannep, the writer’s souvenirs of travel, and 
impressions of the places, people, and manners which 
he visited and witnessed. His opinions are expressed 
freely and candidly, and seem remarkably free from 
prejudice. He appears a man capable of enjoying aiid 
appreciating all that is beautiful, grand, and good, even 
though it difiers from his preconceived ideas of beauty, 
grandeur, and goodness. Price -$1 2;>. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brin- 
loy. This is a full, appreciative, and, wo believe, trust¬ 
worthy and faithful biography of the late editor of 
Portei''8 Spirit of the Times, the king of American sport¬ 
ing papers. As the representative man of Iris class, in 
which arc to be included not only sportsmen in general, 
but those sporting writers, whose genial, hearty, and 
sometimes rollicking spirits have given to American 
humor a well-defined and easily recognizable character¬ 
istic, the late Mr. Porter was a gentleman of whose life 
it is eminently proper to possess a fitting record. Such 
a record we have in the volume before us, which a largo 
class of readers will bo pleased to peruse. Price $1 00. 

VIRGIL’S iENEID: with Explanatory Notes. By II. 
S. Frieze, Professor of Latin in the State University of 
Michigan. For this edition of the JEneid the revised 
text of Jahn has been selected as the most faultle.ss and 
reliable, and been carefully reprinted from the German 
edition, as the basis of the school commentary hero 
offered to the student. A vast number of notes have 
bqen added, derived from most of the ablest commen¬ 
tators on the iEueid, and the illustrative cuts which 
accompany the notes have been taken mostly from 
Volliner’s Dictionary of Mythology, and from Hope’s 
Costumes of the Ancients. For the convenience of Ameri¬ 
can students, frequent references are made in the notes 
to the revised edition of Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar, and to Dr. Anthon’s edition of Zumpt’s Latin 
Grammar. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR, for Schools and Colleges. By 
James Hadley, Professor in Yale College. The author 
tells us that this gi-ammar is founded on the Griechische 
Schulgrammntik of Georg Curtius, Professor in tlie Uni¬ 
versity of Kiel, a work which has been received with 
great favor in Germany. But while ho has made use of 
that grammar as a model, ho has not adhered strictly to 
it in all things, having varied the plan and introduced 
many things wherever it seemed to him proper. Price 
$1 2 .'). 

COURSE OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Arranged 
with Special Reference to Convenience of Recitation. By 
H. J. Schmidt, D. D., Professor in Columbia College, 
author of “ History of Education: Plan of Culture and 
Instruction ;” “ A Treatise on tho Eucharist,” etc. This 
is a sort of ancient history, arranged on a somewhat 
different plan from other histories of its kind, in order 
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that it may meet some of the wants of tho recitation room, 
where they are lacking. 

Prom Robert M. DeWitt, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE WOOD-RANGERS ; or. The Trappers of Sonora. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid, author of “Tho Scalp Hunters,” 
“Rifle Rangers,” “Osceola tho Seminole,” etc. etc. 
Beautifully illustrated with original designs, engraved 
by N. Orr. Among a certain class—those who delight 
in tales of tho perils and excitements of a hunter’s life, 
of Indian romance, and Western warfare—Mayne Reid 
is a favorite and over welcome writer. To these wo 
announce the appearance of a new work from his pen, 
which is equal to any he has yet written. Price $l 2.5. 

. ONE-AND-TWENTY. By tho author of “ Wild-flow- 
cr,” “Tho House of Elmore,” etc. etc. Among the many 
new novels which are sent us for examination and 
criticism, it is a long time since we have received one 
which will compare with this for brilliancy and origi¬ 
nality. It is a most striking book, having in its plot 
and characters developed something new, something 
heretofore considered almost impossible in romance. Its 
hero, from a penniless boy, it brings to a plodding, pe¬ 
nurious business man, who, judging from his conduct, 
has not one grain of sentiment in him. He marries, for 
the sake of her money, a lady, plain-looking, nervous, 
exacting, high-tempered, and much older than himself. 
Over this most unpromising framework, with tho aid 
of other characters, a delightful lovo-story, or combina¬ 
tion of love-stories, is constructed. In tho development 
of the story there is no straining after effect, no impro¬ 
babilities ; everything is perfectly natural, a great deal 
common-place ; and this is the characteristic beauty of 
tho book. Price CO cents. 

Prom F. A. Braby, Now York, through Peterson & 
Bros., Philadelphia:— 

LOVE ME, LEAVE ME NOT. By Pierce Egan, Esq., 
author of “Tho Castle and tho Cottage,” “ Suako in the 
Grass,” “ Flower of the Flock,” etc. This is a novel that 
will well repay perusal. It is full of exciting interest, 
and carries the attention of tho reader with it from bo- 
ginuing to cud. The story which begins in this book is 
resumed and concluded in its sequel, Lionel Jocelyn. 
Price 50 cents. 

From Robert Carter & Bros., Now York, through 
J. B. Lippinoott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE MORNING WATCHES AND NIGHT WATCHES. 
By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D. 1)., author of “Tho Blind 
and Words of Jesus,” “Faithful Promiser,” “Family 
Prayers,” etc. Price 30 cents. 

THE MIND AND WORDS OF JE.SUS ; and, The Faith¬ 
ful Promiser. By the Rev. J. R. Blacduff, author of 
“The Morning and Night Watches,” “Footsteps of St. 
Paul,” etc. Price 30 cents. 

These are two tasteful little volumes of uniform size 
and binding, which in their character are intended to 
aid religious contemplation. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, Now York:— 

THE REASON WHY : Natural History. Giving Rea- 
sous for Hundreds of Intei'osting Pacts in Connection 
with Zoology; and throwing Light upon tho Peculiar 
Habits and Instincts of tho Various Orders of tho Animal 
Kingdom. By the author of “ The Biblical Roason Why,” 
“Tho Reason Why,” “General Science,” “Inquire 


Within,” “The Corner Cupboard,” etc. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. The author of this book is 
well known as a plain, logical writer—one who does 
not skim over the surface of tho subjects with which he 
deals, but dives deep, and investigates fully the reasons 
of all things. Tho volume before us is almost an cncy- 
clopffidia of useful knowledge relating to natural his¬ 
tory. He gives us the reasons for a great many common 
facts which we have been satisfied heretofore to accept 
as facts without a thought further concerning them. 
Price $1 00. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia*— 

BIEMORIALS OP THOMAS HOOD. Collected, Ar¬ 
ranged, and Edited by his Daughter. With a Preface 
and Notes l)y his Son. Illustrated with Copies from his 
own Sketches. In two volumes. There is something 
gonial in tho very name of Thomas Hood. English 
literature owes to him some of its choicest specimens of 
both wit and pathos. His children, who are undoubt¬ 
edly best qualified to toll his life and character to the 
world as it really was, have undertaken tho task of 
writing these memorials, permitting, however, his own 
and his wife’s letters to take up the story whenever 
possible. They have also gathered and preserved scraps 
of his poetry which have either never before appeared 
in print, or which, having been printed once, were for¬ 
gotten and lost, until now that they are restored to us. 
Price $1 75. 

From BIunsell & Rowland, Albany, N. Y.:— 

PRACTICAL BIEDICATION ; or, The Invalid's Guide, 
with Directions for the Treatment of Disease. By N. 
Bedortha, M. D., of the Saratoga Water Cure, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Every year finds physicians of all schools 
moro and more inclined to trust to water as a remedial 
agent, in miuiy diseases, while all hold that a free u.se 
of water is undoubtedly a prevention in a certain degree 
against sickness. Still, as simple a remedy as it is, it 
is not in every case a safe one in the hands of ignorant 
persons. To guard against errors in its use that might 
in some instances prove fatal ones, it is well that every 
one should know something of the principles of “ water 
cure. ” This knowledge is plainly and practically taught 
in the book before us, while the directions regarding 
diet, beverages, clothing, exercise, rest and sleep, etc., 
which are also given, are no less important. Price $1 00. 

From II. D. BIorrell, Augusta, Ga.:— 

POEBIS. By Bliss Annie R. Blount. While the North 
boasts of many women distinguished as poets and au¬ 
thors, the South is not without her favored daughters. 
Bliss Evans, tho author of Beulah, by a coup d'ifat, has 
won herself a position among the first novel writers in 
tho land; and among poets we think Miss Blount, the 
author of the volume before us, is destined to take a high 
and favored stand. There is a music and a delicacy of 
sentiment in her productions, that indicate the existence 
of true poetic feeling in tho heart of the writer. She 
does not appear before tho public now as an entire 
stranger, for her name is already familiar to many 
through the medium of the public journals. Price $1 00. 

TUNIS’ NEW INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD GUIDE, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS: Contain¬ 
ing correct Time Tables of all Railroads, a large colored 
Railroad Map, and Population of Cities and T'oions, 
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with General Railroad Information, and Description of 
Places. Published at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and New 
Y’ork City. Rollin P. Mead, and F. Rodgers, Agents. 
This is a most convenient book of reference for travellers, 
and of so small a size that it can easily be carried in the 
pocket. Price 15 cents ; $1 50 per annum. 

PRACTICAL MEDICATION. By N. Bedortha, M. D., 
of the Saratoga Springs Water Cure. This work is 
destined to have a large circulation. The author shows 
himself familiar with disease in its various phaso.s, and 
gives a theory at once simple and practical. The reme¬ 
dies prescribed are within the reach of all; and if as 
efilciout as the author assorts, it will bo truly a most 
valuable book for the family and invalid, and even 
physicians may be greatly aided by its suggestions. 
Those malignant forms of disease, as .smallpox, typhus 
fever, scarlet fever, etc., which have been the terror of 
communities and the opprobrium of medicine, the author 
declares to bo under the control of the.se simple remedies, 
having treated many cases without losing one. So far 
as wo can judge, it is eminently a practical work, and 
will bo the means of accomplishing great good to those 
W'ho shall follow the instructions. Price $1 00. Address 
N. Bedortha, M. D., Saratoga Spring's, N. Y. 


iohji’s 


“ Ouu Own Correspondent” —another beautiful steel 
engraving, with an illustrative story. Wo think we 
may safely say that no other magazine in the world has 
given in nine montlis so many beautiful engravings— 
teu in all. We challenge comparison. 

Another gorgeous Fashion-plate, which for beauty of 
coloring far surpasses anything wo have ever given be¬ 
fore. We prepare in time for ladies’ fall party dres.ses. 

“Turkey Shooting”—printed in two tints—will, per¬ 
haps, better please our male readers. 

“Clubs,” “Clubs.” —Now is the time to commence 
the organization of clubs. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the cheapest, because you got so much more for 
your money, and that so much better. Compare the 
Lady’s Book with any other magazine. See the quan¬ 
tity and quality; and remember, also, what our ex¬ 
changes so often mention, that it is “an evidence of the 
good taste of a family when the Lady’s Book is seen 
upon the centre-table. ” Wo hardly need say more upon 
this subject. Every one of any taste wanting a “ lady’s 
book” will subscribe for “ Godey.” 

We were in error stating that the design of a cottage 
in the August number was by Mr. Uobbs. It was copied 
from an English engraving. 

Literary Associations. —We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’.s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in anyway. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whoso acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 

Once for All. —We cannot find situatiou.s for young 
ladies in this city, aud we do not purchase poetry. 
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To our Texas Subscribers. —The losses by mail from 
Texas exceed those of any other throe States. We would 
recommend subscribers to procure drafts, if possible; but 
if they send notes, cut them in two, and send one half. 
When they receive the Book, it will be evidence that the 
first halves of the notes have been received ; they can 
then mail the remaining portions of the notes. We would 
recommend the same to others who have had losses. 

Health Department of “ Godet’s Lady’s Book.”— 
Godey is par excellence the Lady’s Book of the country. 
Its peculiar class of readers regard it a necessity as 
well as a luxury. A new and decidedly interesting 
feature has been added, viz: a “Health Department,” 
conducted by John S. Wilson, M. D., of Columbus, Ga. 
A discourse upon the laws of health is at best rather 
prosy to many, yet nothing could have so much en¬ 
hanced the value of this periodical as this improvement. 

While the ladies are furnished with the latest fashion¬ 
able intelligence from the beau monde^ they also have 
the privilege of perusing each month a scholarly disser¬ 
tation on the philosophy of health, and the application of 
its mysterious and much neglected laws to diet, dress, 
etc. These articles are written in an easy, captivating 
style, and merit attention as productions of the pen.— 
Taskeega (Ala.) Democrat. 

Be on your Guard. —Address your letters to L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia, if you want the Lady’s Book sent 
regularly. An instance occurred lately where a post¬ 
master sent his money to a concern in this city which 
offered premiums. The order was not attended to, and 
he wrote us, saying that he had sent us the money. We 
replied that we had never received it, and required an 
affidavit, which was sent, and to which he swore that he 
had mailed us the money. Wo afterwards ascertained to 
whom it was sent, and the party paid it to us. 

Secret or No Secret.—G. P. R. James, Esq., in his 
late historical novel, entitled “The Cavalier,” page 145, 
says: “ Like words inscribed in that sympathetic ink of 
which we read, it can only bo deciphered by those who 
have the secret,” etc. Now I have the secret, and I will 
send to any person, at any place, full instructions how 
to write a secret or invisible letter, which no one is able 
to read or decipher except the writer and his corre¬ 
spondent ; aud also how to render said letter vi^ffjle at 
will. Inclose fifteen cents in post-stamps to W. S. Gaff¬ 
ney, Box 100, Washington, Daviess County, Indiana. 

Idleness. —Beware of idleness; the listless idleness 
that lounges and reads without the severity of study; 
the active idleness forever busy about matters neither 
very difficult nor very valuable. 

A FRIEND of ours wishos to obtain a permanent situa¬ 
tion as a teacher of languages (ancient and modern) in 
some first-class Young Ladies’ Seminary, in a healthy 
part of the Western or Middle States. He is a foreigner 
by birth, middle-aged, married, has an experience of 
eighteen years in teaching young ladies, and can give 
the very best of references as to character and abilities. 
Answers to be directed “ Teacher,” office of Lady’s Book. 

We suppose that a man who never speaks may bo said 
always to keep his word. 
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Music. — Mr. Everest's OoinposUions. —In the Novem- 
her number of the Lady’s Book, we shall present our 
musical friends with another of Mr. Everest’s favorite 
pieces, “Why wilt thou Wander?” arranged expressly 
for us, and not published in any other form. This gentle¬ 
man’s music is everywhere received with favor, the list 
of pieces in sheet form which wo gave in the July number 
having been largely selected from in all parts of the 
country. We can still supply any of these pieces. 

Beautiful German Songs, for the piano, with German 
and English words. Among Mr. Everest’s selections 
from the masters of song, this series is perhaps the best, 
the melodies to which the words are adapted having 
been taken froih such composers as Kucken, Ilimmel, 
Abt, Eeichardt, and others. We are glad to commend 
the following, especially the first six named: “Dear 
Mountain Home,” “In the lovely month of May,” 
“Thine eyes are like gems,” “I Saw a Ro.se,” “Go, ray 
Rose,” “0 were I but a gentle ray!” “Ah, take me 
now,” from Abt, “How charming and how cheering,” 
and “The Maid of the Rhine.” Price of each piece, 2o 
cents. Lee & Walker are the publishers; but wo will 
mail them to any address free of extra cost, on receipt of 
price in stamps. 

Boulton's Music includes the ballads, “Only just a 
year ago,” “Oh sing mo thy favorite song,” “Bell 
Brown,” “Black-eyed Nell,” “Bessie Green;” the 
waltzes, “Maiden’s Bream,” “Sunbeam,” “Flight,” 
“Nymph,” “Linwood;” the polkas, “May-Blush,” 
“Repeat,” “Institute,” “La Capricieuse, Polka bril- 
lante;” the “Ocean Pearl Schottischo;” “Tread ye 
Softly,” quartette; “Little Bennie,” duet; “Ravine 
Quickstep;” “Little Blossom Galop;” and “Fading 
Leaf Schottische.” Price of each, 25 cents. 

We expect soon to report the publication of the gems 
in Wm. Vincent Wallace’s grand new opera, Lurline. 

Musical Agency. —At the request of many of our pa¬ 
trons removed at a distance from the city, wo shall take 
pleasure in purchasing and mailing, without extra cost, 
and free of postage, any music published, domestic or 
foreign. Or wo will send the lists of publishers, from 
which to make a selection, on receipt of a stamp. Let¬ 
ters or communications ou musical subjects or orders 
for music to be addressed, J. Stauu Holloway, Phila¬ 
delphia. J. S. H. 

Mr. Bannister, passing by a house which had been 
almost consumed by fire, inquired whose it was. Being 
told it was a hatter’s, “Ah,” said he, “thou the loss will 
be/c«/” 

Another Matter About Clubs.— We have received 
from time to time letters from dealers in various places 
reqxiosting us not to send to clubs iu their towns, as it 
interfered with their sales. Wo now state that we will 
send to clubs, come from where they may, of course the 
money accompanying the order, no matter with whom 
it may interfere. 

Miss S. J. Hale’s School for Youno Ladies. —We 
neglected to notice the removal of this excellent institu¬ 
tion in Miss Halo’s circular, page 370. 

It has been removed to No. 1826 Rittenhouse Square, 
one of the best locations iu the city, directly opposite 
one of the handsomest squares iu Philadelphia. 

This school is admirably conducted in all its details, 
and no parent need hesitate to intrust a daughter to her 
care. 


J E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being published. 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, etc. ; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
etc., without extra charge. There are no other publish¬ 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures bo made 
to so fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per¬ 
fect as these. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit¬ 
able, and disgust people of taste with these beautiful arts. 

Size of Plate, 
besides margin. Price. 
On the Prairie, very fine . . . 19 by 27 $2 00 

Mary Bow, companion to Barefoot 

Boy .16 “ 22 60 

The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 

Bow.16 “ 22 60 

The Rector’s Ward . . . . 19 “ 25 1 00 

The Marriage of John Alden, in the 
“ Courtship of Miles Staudish,” . 14 “ 17 1 50 

The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 

Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 “ 22 1 00 

Evangeline, from Longfellow . . 16 “ 22 1 00 

Beatrice Cenci, from the celebrated 
painting by Guido . . . 16 “ 22 1 00 

Joan B’Arc.12 “ 16 1 00 

Ago and Infancy, a beautiful Family 

Group.16 “ 22 2 00 

The Happy Family, beautiful Family 

Group.13 “ 17 1 25 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow 14 “ 18 1 50 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan¬ 
ion to Hiawatha’s Wooing . . 13 “ 19 1 50 

The Jew’s-harp Lesson, by Brunet. 9 “ 11 60 

The Little Bird, by Brunet . . 9 “ 11 60 

Les Orphelines, copy from celebrated 
painting.9 “ 11 1 00 

They are the originators of several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book, 
Art Recreations. Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, with that of Professor Bay, 
the pioneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Eu¬ 
rope and the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
at a groat distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Brawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Mache, 
Cone-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimauie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per¬ 
fect fiower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint¬ 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
etc. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo. Price 
$1 50. This and all our pictures and books sent, post¬ 
paid, by mail. 

An Irish paper, describing a late duel, says, “That 
one of the combatants was shot through the fleshy part 
of the thigh bone.” 

The man who was hemmed in by a crowd has been 
troubled with a stitch in his side ever since. 
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ELLA MOORE'S LETTERS FROM THE CITT. 

Lettek IV.— Moving Tableaux. 

Dear Susy: I am going to-day to give you a descrip¬ 
tion of a party Aunt Harriet allowed us to give last 
evening in honor of the birthday of Walter and Harvey, 
my twin cou-sins. The character of the entertainment 
was invented by Gracie’s fertile brain, and was much 
applauded by the audience. 

Suppose now the company assembled. The stage was 
arranged as I described in my first letter, and at eight 
o'clock the performance commenced. 

The first scene was from “ Marniion,” 

Tlie Trial of Constance de Beverly. 

The curtain rising slowly showed the stage, which was 
in a shadowy half light. A screen of gray cloth was 
drawn across the background, reaching from the fioor 
to the ceiling, and from one side of the scene to the 
other. In the centre of tho background was a table, 
behind which were seated the “heads of convents three.” 

Mary personated the gentle abbess of St. Hilda, wear¬ 
ing a black serge dross, white veil and headdress, and a 
large rosary falling from her belt. I, similarly attired, 
was the prioress of Tynemouth; and Walter, with a 
white beard, long white hair, and a monk’s dress, took 
the character of Saint Cuthbert’s abbot. An antique 
lamp was suspended above the table, throwing a full 
liglit upon a scroll of paper and a skull and cross 
which were placed on it. Grade stood in tho centre 
of the picture, her profile towards the audience. A 
full, long cloak of white merino fell loo.sely from her 
shoulders to her feet) her hair was thrown back from 
her face, and swept in long curls down over her neck, 
arms, and shoulders, and her cap lay on tho fioor at her 
feet. Excepting tho doublet and tho “badge of blue,” 
her cloak hid her dress entirely. Crouching to the left 
of the foreground, Harvey, dressed as a monk, person¬ 
ated Constance’s cowardly accomplice. On each side of 
the three judges in the background, stood two execu¬ 
tioners, wearing tho gray monks’ dress, and each holding 
a torch. Black muslin, cut round at the top, and basted 
to the gray screen, made a good imitation of the niches 
in the wall, and at tho feet of the executioners lay their 
tools, and a plate of food, and pitcher of water. 

As the curtain rose, Morris, who was concealed behind 
the frame, began to read the description of the scene, 
beginning at the fifth line, twenty-seventh verse, second 
canto of Scott’s “ Marmion.” He read well, in a clear, 
deep voice, and every word was heard distinctly, and 
not a motion was made by the performers in the tableau 
until the line, 

“And now the blind old abbot rose;” 
here Walter stood up, and, as the next two verses were 
read, he and Grade acted their parts in dumb show, 
until Grade burst forth with her defence— 

“ I speak not to implore your grace,” etc. 

I never imagined she could give the force and pathos 
she infused into the lines ; but, as the last line fell on 
the ear, the audience gave her a round of applause. 
Morris again read the description, and then the throe 
judges rose. Walter pronounced the doom, and, as he 
spoke 

“ Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 

Sinful brother, part in peace!” 
the executioners advanced. Two dragged Harvey to the 
left hand niche, and he fell on his knees before it, bend¬ 


ing forward, his face to tho executioners. Two came, 
one on each side of Gracie. Slowly she stepped hack- 
wards, her cloak still gathered round her, till she stood 
before the niche facing the audience, an executioner on 
each side of her; then she raised one hand and her eyes, 
and as she pointed upward the curtain slowly fell. 

The next scene was from the “ Corsair,” canto first, 
verso fourteenth. The curtain drawing up disclo.sod 
Hattie, seated on a pile of cushions, with a guitar in 
her hand. The accompaniment to the song was played 
on the piano-forte, out of sight; but Hattie “ went 
through the motions” on her instrument. She wore a 
short skirt of white silk, embroidered in scarlet, and a 
pair of full white silk trowsors, gathered into a baud at 
the ankle; her vest was of blue, and her jacket of scar¬ 
let, worked with gold ; her cap of scarlet, worked in 
gold also. She did not braid her hair, but the soft, full 
curls did not look amiss. Her pretty little feet were 
covered with slippers to match tho jacket and cap. As 
the curtain rose, she began to sing, in her clear, sweet 
voice, Medora’s song, 

“ Deep in ray soul that tender secret dwells.” 

As tho last note died away, Harvey entered. He had 
worn his dross in tho preceding scene, under the monk's 
robes, so he was ready in time. Tho rich corsair dress 
was very becoming to his dark style of beauty, and lie 
made a splendidly handsome Conrad. 

Omitting the two lines after the song, he greeted Hat¬ 
tie, as he entered— 

“ My own Medora 1—” 

then, throwing himself at her feet, he continued— 
“Sure, thy song is sad,” 

Hattie answered in the exact words of Byron, and they 
recited and acted the conversation between Conrad and 
Medora till the “Adieuthen, as she clung to him, he 
bent proudly over her, and slowly tho curtain fell upon 
them. 

Well read and well acted, the scone was very effective, 
and our audience gave token of approbation in the usual 
noisy stylo. Tho next scene was 

The Fi'iar r\f Orders Gray. 

You remember it, don’t you, Susy, the poem by 
Thomas Percy? As you may have forgotten it, I refer 
you to Percy. Mary took tho part of the lady-love, and 
Morris personated tho friar. Mary wore a simple white 
dress, and over it an old-fashioned black cloak with a 
hood : Morris wore a gray dress and cowl. 

Tho stage was partly darkened, and, as the curtain 
ro.so, Morris was discovered pacing slowly up and down, 
telling his beads. Mary entered from behind, and, as 
she met Morri.s, ho gave a slight start of recognition, 
drew his cowl closer, and tho scene began at the second 
verse— 

“Now, Christ thee save, thou reverend friar. 

I pray thee tell to mo 
If ever at yon holy shrine 
My true love thou did.st see.” 

From this point the poem is all dialogue, and, as they 
threw a great deal of life into tho acting (Mary’s grief 
was touching), the scene passed off very well until the 
curtain fell upon the last verse— 

“Now farewell, grief, and welcome, joy, 

Once more unto my heart; 

For, since I have found thee, lovely youth. 

We never more will part.” 

[^Conclusion of Letter IV. next month. 
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HORTICULTURAL GOSSIP. 

The autumn months are again a busy season for the 
gardener and florist. Preparations must now be made 
for winter, and the ensuing spring. Bulbs are to bo 
set, seeds sown, shrubs and trees planted, and those 
who possess a greenhouse or conservatory should now 
make their selection of such varieties as will add new 
beauty and pleasures to their homes. Too frequently 
the amateur is doomed to disappointment by not select¬ 
ing the proper season for procuring their seeds and 
plants ; if sent when ordered, they fail to thrive, or per¬ 
ish on their tramsportation to distant parts. Indeed, 
autumn is by far the best time for transporting nearly 
all kinds of bulbs, shrubs, and trees, as most plants are 
in a state of rest, having made their growth ; the wood 
is ripened, and they do not sufier from cloao packing. I 
will briefly enumerate a few of the most desirable bulbs 
aud plants for the garden and conservatory, which 
should now receive attention, beginning with the hardy 
ones. We will first take the 
Crocus, one of the earliest ornaments of the flowor 
garden. The colors aro yellow, deep blue, light blue, 
white, white with blue stripes, purple, etc. The bulb 
should bo planted about two inches deep. They pro¬ 
duce a beautiful cfiect w'hen planted near the edge of 
flower borders, or in forming Hues, or figures. As their 
cost is but trifling (from ono to two dollars per hundred), 
<iuite an effect can bo produced at a small expense. They 
are also adapted for pot culture ; setting four or five 
bulbs in a pot, they produce a pleasing effect during tho 
winter months. 

Ili AciNTHS are j ustly esteemed above all others among 
tke hardy spring flowering bulbs. Their great variety 
of colors, embracing every shade of red from a deep 
crimson pink down to white, of blue from porcelain 
to almost black, and some few of a yellow and salmon 
color, with their exquisite perfume, have made them 
general favorites. They are suitable for planting in tho 
garden, or for forcing in pots, or glasses with water ; the 
latter method is much resorted to by ladies to ornament 
their parlor windows during tho winter months. Tho 
finest named varieties cost $3 per dozon. Mixed varieties 
from $1 to $1 50 per dozen. 

Tulips are of easy cultivation, and appear to be in¬ 
dispensable in making up the early floral attractions. 
Many of the varieties can bo easily forced, and add 
considerably to tho effect of tho greenhouse or window 
during the winter. They cost from 50 cents to $1 50 per 
dozen. 

There are many other bulbs which aro desirable for 
out-door, as well as pot culture, among whicli aro tho 
S. VOW-DROPS, tho Jonquil, Narcissus, Iris, and Lily of 
THE Valley, costing from 50 cents to $1 per dozon. 

Trees, Plants, a.vd Shrubs. —All the hardy varieties 
can be planted in tho autumn. There are many beauti¬ 
ful varieties of Spirea, Deutzia, Weigelia, Magnolias, 
Ja.smino, Clematis, Honeysuckle, Roses, etc., which 
should find a place in every garden, however limited. 

Among tho tender bulbs and plants for in-door or 
greenhouse cultivation, tho Cycla.men Peksicu.vi is uni¬ 
versally admired for its neat, chaste, pearly-white, and 
crimson blossoms, and picturesquely dappled green and 
silvery gray heart-shaped leaves. It blooms freely 
during the winter months. Floweidng bulbs aro worth 
50 cents each. 

Amaryllis, Johnsonii and Aidicn, are desirable varie¬ 
ties, producing brilliant scarlet, crimson striped wdth 
white, lily-like blossoms, aud cost $1 60 each. 


Among other bulbs, tho Ixia, Oxalis, Sparaxis, Ranuu- 
culus. Anemone, Persian Iris, aro all deserving of 
attention. Two other varieties may be mentioned in 
connection with the tender bulbs, although not bloom¬ 
ing during tho winter, or early spring—their season of 
bloom being during tho month of July, August, and 
September—these are the Gloxinia^ and Achimme.ft ; both 
are quite tender aud require considerable heat aud moist¬ 
ure, and must be kept under glass, partially shaded, all 
summer. The former are worth from 25 to 50 cents 
each, the latter from *i5l 50 to $3 per dozen. 

Among yreenhoiise plants, the Camellia Japoxica 
holds probably tho same position, as the Rose in the gar¬ 
den. Although devoid of fragrance, yet the exquisite 
form of their flowers, their variety of colors, from a pure 
white, to a deep crimson, variegated, striped, and spotted, 
with their dark, shining, aud persistent foliage, have 
long rendered them tho favorite winter flowor. No 
bridal-wreath or bouquet would be con.sidered perfect 
without its complomoiit of white Japonicas. A dozen 
nice blooming plants can bo furnished for ten dollars. 

Our spaco will admit of our mentioning but a few 
more, which aro indispensable, such as the Azaleas, 
Acacias, Daphne, Bouoardias, Stevia, Oestrum, Epacris, 
Jnsticia, Epiphyllum, Passijlora, Primula, etc. For a 
full list of which I would refer to catalogues, which 
will bo mailed to all applicants by inclosing a stamp to 
my address. 

For a list of flower seeds to be sown in the autumn, I 
refer to an article on that subject, in tho September num¬ 
ber of the Lady’s Book, 1858, page 283. 

HENRY A. BREER, Seedsman and Florist, 

327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Hair Ornaments. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodatod by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders liave recently been filled, and 
tho articles have given great satisfaction. . 

Wo give the prices at which we will send these beauti¬ 
ful articles:— 

Breastpins, from to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-cliaius, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma¬ 
terials, and survives us like love. • It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, witli a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with tho angelic nature—may 
almost say : “ I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 

“The Alumni of Wesleyan College.”—A book from 
you here, in the post-oflice, addressed to Mrs. Hale, 
seventy-two cents postage—not taken out of tho post- 
ofilce. There must be no writing on anything except a 
letter, if you wdsh it to go through the mail without 
having letter postage charged on it. 

"Gentlemen,” said a tavern-keeper to his guests at 
midnight, "I don’t know w'hether you have talked 
enough or not; but as for myself, I am going to shutup.’^ 
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The You>’G America Piako, to promote and encourage 
the study of music. A perfect article, aud fully war¬ 
ranted, for $1C0; School Pianos, $12.'}. We can recom¬ 
mend—and do—these instruments, having tested, aud 
knowing their qualities. Testimonials have been re¬ 
ceived from the following:— 

We have examined and tested the School and Cottage 
Pianos made by Boardman, Gray, & Co., and believe 
them to bo a well made and durable article, and pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate for schools and small parlors, etc., 
and to encourage and promote the study of music ; and 
we cordially recommend them to the public as fully 
equal to all that the makers claim for them. They are 
perfectly reliable. 

H. IT. VAN DYCK, 

Suj)ermtendmt of PiMic Instruction for State of 
New York. Office: Albany. 

F. F. MULLER, 

Professor of Music in New York State Normal 
School, Albany, N. r. 

J. A. FOWLER, 

Professor of Music, and Principal of Cherry Valley 
{N. Y.) Academy. 

SMITH SHELDON, 

of Sheldon <t Co., the extensive Publishing House, 
115 Nassau Street, Neio York. 

L. A. GODEY, 

Publisher Godey's Lady's Book, Philadelphia, Pa. 

OLIVER AREY, 

The eminent Teacher, Buffalo, N. I'. 

MRS. H. E. G. AREY, 

Editress Home Monthly, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 

Editor New York Teacher, Albany, N. Y. 

JAMES JOHONNOT, 

The eminent Author of Work on School Architec¬ 
ture, Syracuse, N. Y. 

E. MONTAGUE GRIMKE, 

Sec. Commissioners Free Schools, Cluirleston, S. C. 

We can,j.one8tly recommend the new School and Cot¬ 
tage Pianos, manufactured by Boardman, Gray, & Co., 
as a well made and durable instrument, admirably well 
adapted, not only for school purposes, but for small 
parlors, sitting-rooms, etc. The public will find it an 
excellent and useful invention, and all the makers claim 
for it as regards thorough workmanship and entire 
reliability. 

RICHARD STORES WILLIS, 
Editor Musical World, New York. 

WM-. CULLEN BRYANT, 

Editor N. Y. Evening Post. 

Fat Young Ladies and Vinegar. —Taken in modera¬ 
tion, there is no doubt vinegar is beneficial; but in ex¬ 
cess, it impairs the digestive organs. Experiments on 
artificial digestion show that if the quantity of acid be 
diminished, digestioh is retarded ; if increased beyond a 
certain point, digestion is arrested. There is I'eason, 
therefore, in the vulgar notion, unhappily too fondly 
relied on, that yinegar helps to keep down any alarming 
adiposity, and that ladies who dread the disappearance 
of their graceful outline in curves of plumpness expand¬ 
ing into “fat,” may arrest so dreadful a result by liberal 
potations of vinegar; but they can only so arrest it at 
the far more dreadful expense of their health. The 
amount of acid which will keep them thin will destroy 
their digestive powers. Portal gives a case which should 
be a warning; “A few years ago, a young lady, in easy 
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circumstances, enjoyed good health; she was very 
plump, had a good appetite, aud a complexion blooming 
with ro.ses and lilies. She began to look upon her 
plumpness with suspicion; for her mother was very 
fat; and she was afraid of becoming like her. Accord¬ 
ingly she consulted a woman, who advised her to drink 
a glass of vinegar daily. The young lady followed the 
advice, and her plumpness diminished. She was de- j 
lighted with the success of her experiment, aud con-[ 
tinned it for more than a mouth. She began to have a * 
cough; but it was dry at its commencement, and was 
considered as a slight cold which would go off. Mean¬ 
time, from dry it became moist; a slow fever came on, 
and a difficulty of breathing ; her body became lean and 
wasted away; night-sweats, swelling of the feet aud 
legs succeeded, aud diarrhma terminated her life.” 
Therefore, young ladies, be boldly fat! Never pine for 
graceful slimness and romantic pallor; but if Nature 
moans you to be ruddy and round, accept it with a 
laughing grace, which will captivate more hearts than 
all the paleness of a circulating library. 

A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 

Godey’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles. Price 25 cents, aud one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore¬ 
gon, or the Briti.sh Provinces ; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp mu.st be sent. 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams. Price 
50 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve¬ 
rages. Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav¬ 
ings. Price $1 no. 

Mrs. Hale’s 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelve in a box. Nos. 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi¬ 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. ' 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 

Patent Needle Threaded. A valuable article. Price 
25 cents. 

Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col¬ 
ored plates, printed on muslin, and cannot bo torn. 
Price 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens’s Crochet Book. Price 75 cents. 
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Evkninq Paiitiks, by an Old-fashioned Man. —Diffor- 
eut as evening parties are from the routs and assomhlios 
of my youth, I can now “assist” at one without making 
iny eyebrows ache with perpetual astonishment, or tir¬ 
ing out my intimate friends by my continual questions. 
It no longer overwhelms me to hoar a gentleman, in 
asking" a lady to dance, abrogate all the chivalrous, old- 
fashioned ceremony of petition with which I used to 
prefer that request; nor, when the free and easy invita¬ 
tion is accepted, does it quite shock mo out of my self- 
po.sses8ion to see the cavalier enfold the lady in his 
embrace, and then whirl her off at a speed and in a 
fa.shion at which the more diguiflod maidens of thirty 
or forty years ago would have been frightened and 
ashamed. I have grown accustomed, also, to the won¬ 
derful spectacle of a lady in evening dress. I can regard 
it at last with tolerable composure, though I admit it 
was long before my old-fashiouod eyes could patiently 
endure the sight of that head about which hangs such a 
mass of tropical vegetation ; or the extraordinary incon¬ 
gruity of that vast and voluminous extent of skirt, and 
marvellously scanty provision for sleeve, and what my 
wife, I believe, culls corsage. I don’t marvel now when 
the guests that were invited at eight o’clock don’t ap¬ 
pear till eleven; and I have ceased to be distressed by 
people of moderate means and small-sized houses per- 

• sisteutly and periodically inviting a hundred and fifty 
•of their fellow-creatures to cram themselves into an 

• apartment designed to afford a comfortable sitting-room 
. a .d breathing space for about a third of that number. 

Nor do I now look wildly for supper towards the close 
of those entertainments, though I admit I did at first; 
for standing for five consecutive hours is hard work, 
particularly when singing has to bo listened to all the 
time ; and exhausted nature does, I must say, crave for 
some refreshment beyond the thin biscuits and weak 
negus which are served out in the china closet down¬ 
stairs on such occasions at these festive mansions. I’m 
getting used to it; and by dint of fortifying myself with 
a solid meal beforehand, manage to get creditably through 
similar severe evenings. 

“The Hesperian.” —Do the Californians know what 
a treasure of a magazine they have with them ? This 
work, published and edited by Mrs. F. II. Day, is one 
worthy of their unanimous support. It abounds with 
excellent articles and line illustrations, colored and 
plain. The botanical articles, colored, are especially 
worthy of commendation. 

Woman’s Home-Book of Health. A work for Mothers 
and for Families. On a Plan Now, Safe, and Eflicient. 
Showing, in plain language, how disease may be pre¬ 
vented and cured without the use of dangerous reinedie.s. 
By J. Stainback Wilson, M. D., editor of tho Health De¬ 
partment of Godoy’s Lady’s Book. One volume, 12mo. 

We can supply the above work for $1 25. 

What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, cape.«, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward¬ 
robes or patterns for tho same, stamped collars, orn6 
balls, canvas for working, etc. etc. 


The Necessity of Labor. —Tho notion is false that 
genius can sustain its aims without labor. All the great 
minds w'ho have left their marks upon tho history of 
the world’s progress have paid for their success and 
notoriety by tho price of unremitting toil and labor. 
Napoleon Bonaparte worked hard and incessantly, and 
has been known to exhaust the energies of several 
secretaries at one time. Charles XII. of Sweden fre¬ 
quently tired out all his officers. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton was the hardest working man in the Peninsula; his 
energies never flagged. Milton, from his youth, applied 
himself with such indefatigable application to the study 
of letters that it occasioned weakness of sight and ulti¬ 
mate blindness. The labor of Sir Walter Scott is evident 
in tho number of his literary productions, and it is 
apparent to every reader that tho immense masses of 
general information which abound throughout his mul¬ 
titudinous works can only have been acquired by dint 
of many years’ hard study. Byron was in tho habit of 
reading oven at his meals. Luther made it a rule to 
translate a verse of tho Bible every day. This soon 
brought him to the completion of his labors, and it was 
a matter of astonishment to Europe that, in the multi¬ 
plicity of his other labors, besides travelling, he could 
find the time to prepare such a surprising work. New¬ 
ton and Locke pursued their studies with tireless eflorts, 
and Pope sought retirement so that he might pursue his 
literary operations without interruption and distrac¬ 
tion. Industry is e.s.sontial to all. By forming the habit 
of doing something useful every day a man increases 
his own amount of happiness, and enlarges that of 
others about him. Many a one, by a judicious use of 
the odd moments, those little vacancies in every-day- 
life which occur to all, have rendered themselves famous 
among their fellows. Nature is preserved in its proper 
working condition by constant exertion; and man, to 
keep in a healthful condition of mind and body, must 
exert his mental and physical faculties; the constant 
employment of the first will give the strength of cha¬ 
racter, so that it is capable of thinking on any subject 
at any time, and by active bodily exertion ho preserves 
his health, fortune, and worldly position. The Marquis of 
Spinola once asked Sir Horace Voro “ of what his brother 
died?” “ He died, sir,” replied Sir Horace, “of having 
nothing to do.” “Alas! sir,” said Spinola, “that is 
enough to kill any general of us all.” 

Every Day Ab.surdities:— 

To make your servants toll liesforyou, and afterwards 
be angi-y because they toll lies for themselves. 

To tell your own secrets and believe other people will 
keep them. 

To expect lo make people honest by hardening them 
In jail, and afterwards sending them adrift without tho 
means of getting work. 

To keep a dog or cat on short allowance and complain 
of its being a thief. 

To expect your tradespeople will give you a long cre¬ 
dit if they generally see you in a shabby condition. 

To arrive at the ago of fifty and bo surprised at any 
vice, folly, or absurdity your fellow-creatures may bo 
guilty of. 

To fancy a thing is cheap because adow price is asked 
for it. 

The last paragraph is very applicable to tho magazine 
business. 

' “That ’a a flame of mine,” as tho bellows said to the 
fire. 
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HOW TO MAKE A BED. 

{Concluded from September number.) 

[This series of articles, prepared expressly for the 
younger portion of our readers, has been found very 
amusing and instructive.] 

For the bedding, take a piece of strong calico and cut 
it out to the shape of Fig. 12; double it at the dotted 



lino, sow it together all round, except the top, turn it 
on the right side, and stuft’ it w’ith feathers ; fold in the 
top and sew it over neatly. The bolster can be made of 
the same material, the shape of Fig. 13 ; run and fell the 

Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 


I _J o 

two sides together, and cut out for both ends two small 
rounds. Fig. 14, and sew Fig. 13 to one of these; turn it 
on the right side, and fill it with feathers, then sew on 
the other round. The pillow also may be made of the 
^same sort of calico, and the shape of Fig. 15 ; double this 
at the dotted line, run and fell it all round, leaving a 


Fig- 15. Fig. 16. 



hole to put in the feathers ; when this is done, close it 
up. The pillow-case must be made of much finer calico, 
cutting it out the same shape, only a trifie larger than 
Fig. 15, to allow it to slip over ; this must be also dou¬ 
ble, run and felled together, leaving one end, which 
must be hemmed round, and have three buttons and 
buttonholes added ; then take a piece of lawn and frill 
it all round the case, as in Fig. 16. The two sheets must 
be made of linen, and cut out the shape of the pattern. 
Fig. 17, and horn them neatly all round. The two blan¬ 
kets must be made of flannel; buttonhole them at each 


Fig. 17. 


end with red worsted, then with dark blue run in and 
out to form stripes as in the pattern. Fig. 18. The coun- 

Fig. 18. 



terpane ought to be made of soft marcella ; and to imitate 
other counterpanes, sew over with embroidery cotton so 



as to form the pattern. Fig. 19, and bind it neatly round 
with braid. 

Any other pattern of bed may be done, following the 
same directions, only taking care to keep the various 
parts in proportion, and also in making the furniture 
and bedding. 

A YOUNG LADY desiros a situation as music teacher in 
a school or seminary. She has been educated with this 
in view, and has a good instrument (Boardman & 
Gray’s), which she could place in the school if desired. 
Address Mrs. Alice B. Haven, Mamaroneck, Westchester 
County, New York. 

“Well, farmer, you tofd us your place was a good 
place for hunting ; now, we have tramped it for three 
hours, and found no game.” “ Just so ; T calculate, as a 
general thing, the less game there is, the more hunting 
you have.” 
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COTTAGE IN THE GOTHIC STYLE. 


Designed eocpressly for Godey's Lady^s Book by Samuel Sloan, Architect, Philadelphia, 



PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 



First story. —A is the drawing-room, 15 by 28 foot; B 
is the sitting-room, 15by 16 feet; C the ball, 8 feet wide ; 
1) the vestibule, within the tower, 8 feet square; E the 
dining-foom, 16 by 18 feet; F the kitchen, 14 by 12 feet; 
G the library, 9 by 15 feet, at the rear end of drawing¬ 
room, with book-cases framed in the four corners. The 
front and flank each has a porch, and a bay window pro¬ 
jecting from the front. 

The second story contains four largo sized chambers, a 



bath-room, and dressing-room; and there are also four 
attic rooms above. 

The cost of erecting this building in a substantial man¬ 
ner of stone, facing unrubble work, will be <$5,000. 

If you wish to refuse the request of an old friend or a 
poor relation, but can hardly screw your courage to the 
stick!ng-place, put on a pair of tight shoes, and you will 
flud it perfectly easy. 
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“Will you be a second?” said a gentleman who pro¬ 
posed to fight a duel. “ No, indeed; for you wouldn’t 
stand a second yourself.” 

Patterns for Infants’ Dresses, or Infants’ Ward¬ 
robes. Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfiiction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot affoi’d the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-sirailes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur¬ 
nished as usual. 

An Irishman being asked why he wore his stockings 
wrong side out, replied, “ Because there is a hole on the 
ither side ov ’em.” 

Young writers and those who have not acquired a 
literary reputation must remember that the mere inser¬ 
tion of their articles in the Lady’s Book is quite a com¬ 
pensation in itself. It is useless for them to ask us what 
price we pay ; it would bo better to ask if we will insert 
their productions. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to bo sent 
by mail, stamps must bo sent to pay return postage. 

Bo particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can bo made 
out of post-marks. 

A. C. S.—Sent bridal wardrobe by Adams’s express, 
July 21st. 

S. A. McD.—Sent opal ring 21st. 

Mrs. J. F. F.—Sent merino skirt stamped 21st. 

J. K. L.—Sent chenille, &c. by Adams’s express 21st. 

Miss J.—Sent apron pattern 23d. 

S. D.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. McQ. McL—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 23d. 

Mrs. G. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 26th. 

S. A. B.—Sent soap 26th. 

Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent box by Hamden’s express 26th. 

Mrs. F. A. N. — Sent crochet hooks and cotton 27th. 

Mrs. J. McC.—Sent slippers for little boy 27th. 

Miss J. E. A.—Sent blue velvet and gold tassel and 
braid 27th. 

Mrs. S. S. A.—Sent box by Adams’s express 2Sth. 

Mrs. A. J. M.—Sent patterns 30th. 

M. N.—Scut hair jewelry 30th. 

Mrs M. F. S.—Sent materials for paper flowers by 
Adams’s express 31st. 

Mrs. J. B. F. — Sent braid trimming 3lBt. 

Miss L. B.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express, August 
1st. 

Miss M. L.—Sent box by Adams’s expres? 2d. 

N. S. A. — Sent box b/ Adams’s express 3d. 

E. C.—Sent necklaces 3d. 

Mrs. W. H.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Miss J. M.— Sent bracelet 4th. 

L. S. C.—Sent braiding 0th. 


Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent bundle by Hamden’s express 
7th. 

Mrs. H. D. Y.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

E. E.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. C. T. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, tape, &c. 8th. 
Mrs. E. P.—Sent Shetland wool shawl by Kin.sley’s 
express 8th. 

W. W. W.—Sent white silk shawl by Adams’s express 

8 th. 

C. W.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kinsley’s express 

9 th. 

Mrs. M. S. S.—-Sent pattern Zouave jacket 10th. 

Miss 0. W.—Sent India-rubber cloth 10th. 

Mrs. A. R. J.—Sent patterns of boys’ clothes 10th. 

Mrs. P. B.—Sent patterns 10th. 

W. E. M.—Sent embroidery pattern and needles 14th. 
Mrs. S. P. G.—Sent working cotton, &c. 15th. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent dress pattern 16tli. 

Mrs. J. W. G.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 16th. 

Mrs. W. H. L.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs. J. R. W.—Sent ruffle trimming 16th. 

Mrs. J. E. G.—Sent black not for the hair, &c. 16th. 
Miss A. J.—Sent hair not 17th. 




A THOUGHT FOR MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Grayson laid her baby in his crib, and took up 
her needle with a heavy feeling of discouragement. 
Household duties weighed on her naturally elastic mind. 
Was this the end of her ambitious school days ? her 
studious, thoughtful girlhood ? To lecture children on 
behavior at table; to punish them for impertinent dis¬ 
respect ; to strive to impress restless, volatile miu<ls 
with a love of knowledge, and purity, and excellence, 
when the natural temperament seemed to delight in the 
reverse! 

What did she live for ? How utterly lost were all her 
past strivings for self-culture and self-control I Her 
life W(is thrown away. It was a hard thought, that 
came back day by day, a sort of bitterness that tempered 
her W’hole being unceasingly. 

This morning the drudgery of plain sewing—all those 
little frocks and aprons—seemed insupportable, and she- 
took down a favorite volume to forget awhile the weari¬ 
ness and narrowness of her daily routine ; in the pages 
of her favorite “ Jean Paul,” what was it that sent her 
back to her task work, humbled, reproved, and strength¬ 
ened ? Let us read it with her. 

“ The Blossoms and the Leaves. —When the blossoms 
fell off in May, faded and withered, the leaves said; 
‘Behold those feeble and useless blossoms! Hardly 
born, they sink again into oblivion ; while we, of supe¬ 
rior cast, endure the heat and storms of summer, grow¬ 
ing constantly in solidity and dimension. After many 
months of meritorious life, during which we have 
fostered and ripened the precious fruits, we go to our 
flual rest, adorned with variegated emblems of merit; 
nature honors our departure with thunder and lightning, 
and weeps over our silont grave.’ But the fallen blos¬ 
soms answered: ‘ We yield willingly our places to others, 
conscious that wo have done our duty by giving birth to 
the fruits.’ 

“ Ye quiet, unob-served, and little esteemed men and 
women in workshops and offices, in nurseries and family- 
rooms ; ye often censured, but more frequently over- 
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looked Rcliool-teacliers; ye noble benefactors of mankind, 
whose names are not written on history’s page; and ye 
unknown mothers of noble sons and daughters, lot not 
your hearts faint in the presonco of renowned statesmen, 
sviccessful operators, the rich who dwell on mountains 
of gold, and heroes upon the battle-field—ye are the 
blossoms.” 

THE YALTJE OF A WIFE. 

We find the following high tribute to one of our sex 
quoted from the Boston Courier; it is worthy of pre¬ 
servation as an example. Tlie last clause makes it of 
especial value ; for the temptation of women who have 
the mind and the dfesire for what are wrongly called 
“ higher pursuits”—literary or intellectual labor—is to 
neglect that which “every one can do”—the management 
of domestic afi^airs. It is the natural temptation; but 
wo are glad to say that every year it is loss and less 
yielded to by those who are knowm abroad as writers, 
so that the taunt of “blue stocking” has lost its original 
force. 

VALUE OP A WIFE TO A HISTORIAN. 

The late Sir William Napier’s “ History of the War in 
the Peninsula” has passed through several editions, and 
is now a standard work. Of all the wars in whicli 
Great Britain has been engaged, that war of six years 
was the most important, diflicult, and expensive; and 
Sir William’s History is W'orthy of the transactions it 
records, and the skill and heroism it celebrates. Per¬ 
haps no military history of equal excellence has ever 
been written. He was himself a witness of several of 
the scries of operations, and was engaged in many of 
the battles. The ordinary sources of information were 
embarrassing from their abundance. One mass of ma¬ 
terials deserves especial mention. When Joseph Bona¬ 
parte fled from Vittoria, he left behind him a very largo 
collection of letters, which, however, were without 
order, in three languages, many almost illegible, and 
the most important in cipher of which there W’as no 
key. It was the correspondence of Joseph Bonaparto 
while nominally King of Spain. Sir William was in a 
state of perplexity, and almost in despair of being able to 
make any use of these valuable materials, when his wifo 
undertook to arrange the letters according to their dates 
and subjects, to make a table of reference, and to trans¬ 
late and epitomize the contents of each. 

Many of the most important documents were entirely 
in cipher; of some letters about one-half was in cipher, 
and others had a few words so written interspersed. 
All these documents and letters Lady Napier arranged, 
and, with rare sagacity and patience, she deciphered 
the secret writing. The entire correspondence was then 
available for the historian’s purpose. She also made 
out all Sir William Napier’s rough, interlined manu¬ 
scripts, which were almost illegible to himself, and 
wrote out the whole work fair for the printers, it may 
be said three times, so frequent were the changes made. 
Sir William mentions these facts in the preface to the 
edition of 1851, and, in paying this tribute to Lady 
Napier, observes that this amount of labor was accom¬ 
plished without her having for a moment neglected the 
care and education of a large family. 

THE SCHOOL TEAK. 

At the commencement of the school year wo are glad 
to call attention to some of the best institutions that 
come under our notice. 


Miss S. J. Hale, it will be seen, has removed to a new 
and most delightful situation, warranted in so doing by 
the success that has attended her thus far. We call the 
attention of our readers to her modest but thoroughly 
reliable circular. 

Of Madame Clement’s French family school at Beverly^ 
N. J., we give the experience of an old subscriber, who 
writes to us thus:— 

“Feeling assured that it will give you pleasure to 
know that you rendered a service to one of your oldest 
subscribers, I write to say that some months since my 
notice being called by an article among your editorials, 
commending the school of Madame and Miss Clement, 

I commenced a correspondence with them which resulted 
in placing my daughter under their care. I am a resi¬ 
dent of South Carolina, and had no knowledge of the 
Institution but that derived from your book; but such 
is my confidence in your judgment that I did not hesi¬ 
tate to send her. 

“ I have now been here three weeks, and on a visit to 
her, and it is scarcely loss a duty to others needing such 
a school, than justice to the pious dnd accomplished 
ladies at the head of it, to say that my highest expecta¬ 
tions have been more than realized. I never saw a place 
where I could with such entire confidence place a child 
away from the parental roof.” 

For circular apply to Madame Clement, Beverly, N. J. 

NOTES AND QUEBIES. 

1. Sea Voyages . — What is the actual benefit of a sea 
voyage ? The London Lancet thus defines it;— 

“iSica Voyages Y. Crowded Watering Places .—To every¬ 
body, except some nervous and delicate females, and a 
few males with very susceptible and untamable sto¬ 
machs, a moderate sea voyage is one of the finest tonics 
known. The rapid movement through the atmosphere, 
the change from latitude to latitude, the constant breath¬ 
ing of a pure, undefiled air, the complete relaxation of 
mind and muscle, the novelties of a sea life, and of 
nautical manoeuvring, soon begin to work wonders upon 
body and mind. The complexion becomes clear, tho 
eye bright, muscular movement easy, quick, and vigor¬ 
ous, and the appetite keenly sharpened. The nervous, 
worn-out, exhausted, irritable person finally becomes 
fat, lazy, and insouciant. For the victim of commerce, 
tho votary of fashion, and tho devotee of literature and 
science, we say there is nothing like a sea voyage to 
bring about that necessary and perfect ‘ moulting pro¬ 
cess,’ as Schultz calls it, which eventuates in an almwst 
rejuvenescence.” 

Can a tithe of this be said of Saratoga, or any of the 
fashionable places of resort in which our wealthy citizens 
crowd themselves and their families during the hot 
months of summer? 

2. Under sleeves, worn closed for doml-toilet, but open 
for full dress still. They are ornamented in an entirely 
new style. (See fashion article.) 

3. JToops.— There is no symptom of giving up these 
appendages to tho toilet, though they have literally been 
“going down” for some time. The size of the upper 
part has visibly decreased, though the “bell hoop” is 
wide in circumference at tho bottom. “The trail” i.s 
made, as tho name would indicate, to support the length¬ 
ened dress skirt in tho back breadths. For general use, 
and serviceable wear, we recommend those of Madarao 
Demorest, 474 Broadway. 

4. Lurline is tho name of Wallace’s new opera, w^hicli 
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is to be produced, under his direction, at Berlin, the 
coming season. The legend of the “ Lurlino” is an old 
German superstition of a wator-uymph or siren that 
charms the heedless traveller, “ a fresh -water mer¬ 
maid,” as some one closely interprets it. 

5. Daily Duties. —My morning haunts are where they 
should be, at homo—not sleeping or concocting the sur¬ 
feits of an irregular feast, but up and stirring ; in winter, 
often ere the sound of any boll awakes men to labor or 
to devotion; in summer, as oft with the bird tliat first 
rises, or not much tardier, to read goed authors, or cause 
them to be read, till the attention bo weary, or memory 
have its full freight; then with useful and generous 
labors preserving the body’s health and hardiness, to 
render lightsome, clear, and not lumpsome obedience 
to the mind, to the cause of religion and our country’s 
liberty.— Milton. 

FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING.—No. 7. 

The garden is now gay with dahlias and chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and nothing more remains to bo done but to 
plant the bulbs of hyacinths, etc. for early spring blos¬ 
soming, remove the roots and tubers that are not hardy, 
and to cover up the half hardy plants that will bear the 
winter out of doors if properly protected. As to the 
bulb.s, the planting of bulbs and tabors is a very similar 
operation to that of sowing seeds; tho bulb or tuber, 
indeed, may bo considered as only a socd of larger 
growth, since it requires the combined inlluence of air, 
warmth, and moisture to make it vegetate, aud then it 
throws out a stem, leaves, aud roots like a seed. There 
is, however, one important difierouco between them: 
the seed expends its accumuhited stock of carbon in 
giving birth to the root, stem, and leaves, after which it 
withers away and disappears ; while the bulb or tuber 
continues to exist during the whole life of tho plant, and 
appears to contain a reservoir of carbon, which it only 
parts with slowly and as circumstances may require. 

Practically, bulbs aud tubers may bo treated exactly 
alike, planting them in the same manner as a seed—that 
is, they are fixed firmly in the soil, and covered up, 
though not so deeply as to exclude the air. In preparing 
a bed for hyacinths or similar bulbs, it is necessary to 
pulverize the soil to a much greater depth than for ordi¬ 
nary seeds, tho true roots of tho hyacinth descending 
perpendicularly to a considerable depth, as may be seen 
when these plants aro grown in glasses. 

PuoPER Situation of Indoor Flower.?.—M uch of tho 
health aud thriftiuess of plants will depend on their being 
so situated that they can enjoy the light from a window, 
aud if in a situation to receive tho morning aud midday 
sun, the better. Tho best manner of arranging them is on 
a semicircular stage, with running casters to it, by Avliich 
it can be moved to any part of tho room at pleasure; 
and as light will have no beneficial olfect on plants at 
night, the stage may bo removed to any part of tho room 
most convenient aud corresponding to their nature. 

The dimensions aud construction of the stage should 
be in proportion to tho size of tho window, aud should 
be made with the lower shelf on a level with tho bottom 
of the window, in order that tho plants placed on it may 
receive tho light. The plants should be placed on tho 
stage in such a manner that they can all receive tho 
light from the window. They should often bo turned, 
as all plants always incline to the light, aud being re¬ 
versed, they reverse their position also, aud hence they 
aro by this mothod kept in haudsonio form. 


Every opportunity should be taken to let in fresh air 
to tho room, through the window in fine, soft weather, 
and in any other manner in cold weather. So es.seutial 
is fresh air to plants, that the least possible quantity let 
in mixes with the impure air and greatly rectifies it; 
aud of course tho more pure the air the more healthy is 
the plant. 




NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring aud autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. • 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will he attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of tho height, complexion, and general style of 
tho person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans k Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Bi-odie's, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon¬ 
nets from T. White k Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods aro ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods aro sent, tho transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FxVSHION-PLATE FOE 
OCTOBER. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of white crape, over white silk. The 
skirt is plain to tho knee, whore a Jlounco of greater ful¬ 
ness is added, which is caught up in diamond-shaped 
puffs, boujfantd, by single blossoms of rose-colored pelar¬ 
gonium. The round waist has a ribbon girdlO; which 
falls carelessly to tho right. Necklace and bandeau of 
pearls. 

Fig. 2.—Skirt of white satin, bouffanU (or in puffs). 
Tunic of white thullo, bordered by a handsome blonde,, 
and ornamented by a band of satin cerulean blue, with 
a star pattern in embroidery. Bodice of blue satin; 
sleeve bauds of the same ; bertha of blonde. 

Mg. 3.—Dress of pale apple green glad. The skirt in 
two deep bouillonnts, caught by a plain mauve ribbon ; 
bauds of the same extend cosily from the corsage, and 
terminate in clusters of pink and purple sweet-peas, with 
foliage and tendrils. Bouquet decorsage, shoulder knots, 
aud cluster of flowers for tho hair, of tho same, with bow 
of mauve-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Dross of white silk, with flutings d quille, or 
at the sides, aud two extending around the bottom of 
tho skirt its entire width. The whole dross is garlanded 
in the most elaborate yot graceful manner with wreaths 
of ivy ; tho same for tho hair. 
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CHITCHAT UPON NEW YOllK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR OCTOBER. 

As shopping is the business of the month, we devote 
our chief space to a review of the principal materials for 
dress goods, now displayed on the counters of our fash¬ 
ionable shops. 

In the wholesale department of A. T. Stewart «& Co., 
W’e found these heavier fabrics emerging from their 
packing-cases, while organdies and grenadines were 
still fluttering in summer freshness below. By the at¬ 
tention of the director of this department, we learned 
several prominent items of interest. First, that “robe 
dresses,” whether d lez, d quiUe^ or dvokinte, have had 
their day. In those medium materials for fall wear, in 
the gayer muslins and cashmeres, they are not to bo 
found. Some few fall silks, with narrow pattern flounces, 
will bo seen ; and in morning-drosses, a small selection 
of cashmere robes of very elegant designs will bo noticed 
hereafter. For the rest, all materials are by the yard, 
that is, of a continuous pattern; and what the public 
will lose in grace and novelty may be made up to them 
by durability, and economy of stylo, it may be. 

To commence at the plainest grade. The French 
chintzes for serviceable morning wear, and for children 
during the autumn, are chiefly in small bouquets, or 
figures in what are called chintz colors, on a chocolate 
or black ground, much like the foulard silks of the 
spring. 

For intermediate wear, there is less variety, both in 
the materials and styles, than there has been for some 
seasons past. The least costly are included under the 
general names of Valenciennes, etc., and one of silk and 
wool. The most noticeable arc a mixed design, having 
a twilled appearance, and simply shot with two colors, 
such as blue or brown, or having a plain green ground 
with spots of a hrocM silk, in crimson; or two colors 
woven into down stripes, alternating, such as brown 
and crimson. 

Down stripes, and hrocM or Jacquard figures, have 
entirely superseded chinee figures. Bayadere stripes, and 
cheques, on the newest materials, whether of silk or 
woollen. 

Plain colors will bo very much in favor in all mate¬ 
rials. We were shown “full lines,” that is, every shade 
of color in moussolines, cashmeres, and reps goods. 
Plain merinoes will, in a great measure, bo superseded 
by the latter. The printed merinoes and cashmeres for 
home dress, and for children, are a study for artistic 
design and richness of color. It is well known that these 
liner woollens will take the most charming shades of 
color in printing. We instance two that were unsur¬ 
passed for effect. 

A rich chocolate ground, with a cluster from the straw¬ 
berry plant; the green leaves, rij^eued crimson fruit, 
and sunny blossoms perfectly reproduced, as in water 
colors. A golden brow'n ground, with single blossoms 
of the pansy (no leaves or stem) scattered over it; the 
rich purple and black petals, with their golden hearts, 
almost perfumed. 

We pass to less novel but always good and serviceable 
styles, tho plaid French poplins and raw silks ; the lat¬ 
ter particularly excellent wear for young people. Tho 
tar.tan or large plaids are to be found, though they iwo 
never so popular with us as in England. 

There is a fine material of silk and worsted, costing as 
much as handsome silks (from ijil 50 to $2 00 a yard), 
and brocaded in imitation of those that we shall horo- 


aftor describe. This is tho most costly and novel of all 
tho winter fabrics. Tho most popular and serviceable 
wo predict will bo those that come tinder tho general 
denomination of reps, or corded surfaces. 

First, those in plain colors, scarcely to be distingui.shed 
from Irish poplins, unless, indeed, from their lack of 
lustre. Tho mode colors in every tint of brown and 
gray, some of them extremely rich; the two bluos, 
cerulean and mazarine ; tho several greeue, particularly 
sea, or Azof, and tho yellow or deeper shades ; crimsons 
of every variety ; some now claret and plain tints, and 
some scarlet browns, that cannot otherwise bo described. 

What are tho new colors? 

Invention and fashion are at a stand still, except that 
they will tell you “ Magenta,” which Is a rich shade of 
groseille, is the color; but we have had it in ribbons and 
crapes all summer, therefore it is not new. Purples 
approaching mauves, golden brown, blue, or sea green, 
and rich claret and plum shades will be favorites in pop¬ 
lins, silks, and reps or ottamon veleurs ; and of broche 
or Jacquard figures “there is gold in everything.” 

This is especially true of the richer silks. Our view 
of these, and of the richer lace sots at Arnold, Constable, 
& Co.’s, must be reserved for November. Enough to say 
that down stripes and Jacquard figures’predominate; 
black, and all the shades of color wo have mentioned, 
stand as grounds, on which tho exquisite embroideries 
of tho loom, more than rivalling those of the needle, 
appear in the richest colors and most tasteful designs. 

“ Gold in everything ;” in the fall ribbons, w'hich are 
gorgeous as a tulip bed ; mixed with the ornaments for 
winter bonnets ; glancing out in the shape of cord on 
velvet mantles; and on embroidered sets, in gold lace 
bands, buckles, clasps, etc. It will not be a permanent 
shade of fashion, • for, in the first place, it tarnishes 
quickly; and we agree with a foreign correspondent 
that, on dark materials, it has “a stagey, theatrical 
effect, every true lady would desire to avoid.” Still it 
helps to make up the changing show of “Vanity Fair 
let it glitter its little day. Its beat effect is when applied 
in tho shape of gold lace to embroideries and laces, as 
the ribbons have been tho past season. There is a band 
an inch in width under the collar and the cuffs of the 
sleeves, with a pretty bow and slide as a fiui.sh. Bolts 
of the same (for dresses with gold brocaded figures), and 
gold clasps have been popular of late in Paris. The 
leather belts, which had a short reign, are given up to 
waiting-maids. Girdles of gold cord, with tassels of the 
same, are worn with morning-dresses. 

For shapes and styles of embroidery, w’e are this month 
indebted to the conductor of this department at Stew¬ 
art’s. Plain linen has lost none of its popularity for 
collars and sleeves. Wo shall give more extended itoms 
in our next. 

Brodie’s designs for winter mantles will also be in¬ 
cluded in our November chit-chat, llis fall wraps, both 
imported and manufactured, are entirely now in style. 
Those of grayish and brownish cloths, in cheques and 
stripes, tho skirt sot on over the plain yoke, so as to give 
the eflbct of a hood, with a broad braiding of silk cord 
falling below it, and festooned on tho shoulders by tas¬ 
sels, are very desirable in shape, and reasonable in price. 
There is also a plain burnous, devoid of any fulness 
whatever, and ornamented by cordeliers, which is good. 
The silk or satin collar quilted in small diamonds is 
noticeable, as is also the application of plain bands of 
silk, a dark shade, edged by a lighter cording. 

Fashiox. 




























THE BAECELONA. 

[Prom the establishment of G. Baonm, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Toiot, from actual 

articles of costume.] 
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BEATJTIFTJL MORNING ROBE. 

{See description^ 477 .) 
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NEW YORK STYLE OF CLOAKS, 

{See deacripUon^ 477 .) 
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HENEY THE SECOND 0.0KK.-(See description, page m.) 

(^Front and JBack vieio.^ 
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THE CLOTILDE GLO&S..— [See description, page iTil.) 
{Front and Haclc. view.) 
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THE CALDENO MANTLE. PARDESSTJS DE VOYAGE. 

SUITABLE FOR SILK; CLOTH, OR VELVET. TO BE MADE OF CLOTH. 
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SORTIE DE BAL .—(See description, page 477 .) 
(Front ana Back view,) 











































EMBROIDEKY PATTERN. 



THE GEORGETTE, 


Dress of moire antique, trimmed with large velvet buttons, having a narrow fringe sewed around 
them. 
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PEIGNOIR, OE MOENING-DEESS OF WHITE OEGANDY. 



The corsage fits ratlier closely to the figure, and is covered by a pelerine. The front of the 
skirt is ornamented with a tablier formed of rows of tucks running perpendicularly, and at inter¬ 
vals crossed transversely by bias rows of nansouk piqu^, disposed alternately with frills of organdy; 
the frills have a scalloped edge surmounted by several narrow tucks running horizontally. A frill, 
similar to those on the tablier, passes up each side ; and in the centre there is a row of white but¬ 
tons. On each side of the dress there is a pocket ornamented with tucks surmounted by a scalloped 
frill. The pelerine consists of squares formed of tucks surrounded by rows of nansouk piqit^, and 
is finished at the throat by a small collar trimmed with two scalloped frills. The pelerine and 
sleeves are edged with frills like those on the rest of the dress. 
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BEAIDED SLIPPER. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 

For Children’s Dresses, Under Garments, and other Ai'ticles. 





ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTEES. 

(^Concludedfrom October number.) 





QUILTING DESIGN. 
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TWO WAYS OF KEEPING A WIFE. 

BY -MAH ION HARD AND. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was an event of no ordinary importance 
which drew together so large and gay an assem¬ 
blage at the liospitable mansion of Mr. Pierson, 
on a moonlight evening of early May. Two sis¬ 
ters, who had hardly been separated for a day 
from the birth of the younger until now, were 
united in wedlock to young men, intimate friends 
and partners in business. It is seldom that 
unions so agreeable to the parties most nearly 
concerned meet with such unequivocal approba¬ 
tion from relatives and the public at large, as did 
this double marriage. Both brides were pretty, 
one beautiful; both sensible, amiable, and re¬ 
fined. The grooms formed an undeniably eli¬ 
gible firm in appearance, intelligence, moral 
worth, and enterprise. 

“And they have paired with singular judg¬ 
ment,” commented a beau to a lady acquaint¬ 
ance. “Wonder if it was by mutual and 
unselfish agreement that the better looking 
man took the pliiiner girl ? A novel method of 
striking a balance, was it not ?” 

“lam rather disposed to consider it as another 
illustration of the all-prevailing law of com¬ 
pensations, ’ ’ rejoined his fair companion. * ‘ In 
point of loveliness, or lovableness, if you will 
allow the polysyllable, however, the sisters are 
more alike. If either is my favorite, I must 
concede the palm to Fanny, whom you call 
‘plain.’ She has more character than Rose, 
who unconsciously relies somewhat upon her 
face to win love, and open her a path through 
the world.” 

“ She may well trust to it,” would have been 
the comment of the happy and fortunate hus¬ 
band, if he had overheard the criticism. Yet 
John Gray was not liable to be governed by the 

34* 


desire of the eye. In his selection of Rose 
Pierson as a helpmate in the life which was so 
practical and earnest a matter with him, her 
beauty was the least weighty of the considera¬ 
tions that swayed him. To-night, in the ful¬ 
ness of his wedded bliss, while he recognized, 
with the rest of her spectators, the enhancement 
of every charm by excitement and happiness, he 
exulted less in the possession of the greatest of 
these, than did Raymond Parkhurst in the 
contemplation of the—to others—less attractive 
sister. But, to the lookers-on, if the handsome 
features expressed more pleasure than did the 
naturally graver countenance of his partner, it 
was because they ivere handsome and eloquent 
in their obedience to the mandate of feeling. 

“ John Gray was a steady, safe, good fellow,” 
said men of the world. “The concern was a 
flourishing one, and without pretending to a 
knowledge of what went on behind the scenes,” 
they surmised shrewdly, that “he was the 
balance-wheel, the hold-back horse to Park- 
hnrst’s enthusiasm, which some”—not them¬ 
selves, of course, but the ubiquitous, infallibly- 
judging “ Some”—“might term ‘ flightiness.’ ” 

With the other sex, Parkhurst was decidedly 
popular. More than one rosy cheek paled for 
an instant as his fervent response to the nuptial 
vow broke the stillness of the crowded room; 
many a soft heart heaved with an involuntary 
sigh at the sight of his devotion to his bride, 
and her modest, yet palpable appreciation of 
the prize she had drawn in the greatest and 
most uncertain of lotteries. Not that Raymond 
had ever indulged in the very fashionable and 
very masculine recreation—with too many, a 
studied profession—of flirting. His attentions 
had been as open as they were general and 
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sincere, until lie fell in love with Fanny Pier¬ 
son’s frank, smiling face and fascinating man¬ 
ners. If any maiden chose to wear the willow 
for him, her assumption of the woeful wreath 
was gratuitous, and by him unsuspected. He 
“liked the ladies,” he would have affirmed, 
with a hearty “ Heaven bless them !” He felt 
a spontaneous affection and reverence for every¬ 
thing in the shape of womanhood, for liad not 
he “a darling mother, the jewel of all women, 
and four of the best sisters in the universe,” 
still living in and about the old homestead, 
a hundred miles or so back in the country ? 
And, as his eyes dwell lovingly upon the bright 
young creature at his side, pass from her face 
to the simple, broad band of gold upon her 
finge{, with a smile of triumphant security, 
experienced, for the first time in all its rapturous 
sweetness, by the newly-made husband, when 
God and man have set a public seal upon the 
heart-contract, one sees clearly what is his 
mental supplement to the eulogium upon the 
sex at large, and the feminine portion of his 
family in particular. 

John Gray had been reared very differently. 
He, too, had a mother, a strong-minded, strong¬ 
doing woman, who had thrust out, in succes¬ 
sion, five sons from the parent-nest so soon as 
their callow bodies were, figuratively, covered 
with feathers enough to keep them from freezing 
outriglit. Once beyond tlie shelter of their 
birthi^lace, the principle of action, if not of 
speech, was, “ Fly or break your neck ! ” Four 
did fly, after a while, vigorously iind success¬ 
fully ; a fifth, the youngest, who most narrowly 
missed being the home-pet, if one could imagine 
such an anomaly in the mother’s stern, hard 
existence, kept back from the venture, though 
he was longer than any of his predecessors, 
fluttered aimlessly from bough to bough, lieed- 
less of maternal admonition and paternal re¬ 
monstrance, and then fell, few knew or cared 
into what jaws of temptation or pit of crime. 
John was the third son, and none other had 
thriven better since his compulsory achievement 
of an independent career. His early lot liad not 
soured him. His temper, if firm, was even and 
pleasant; his principles, if rigid, strictly hon¬ 
orable, or, to use a word we value more highly 
in these so-called “honorable” times, honest. 
If less admired than hi^ associate in business, 
lie was universally respected, and beloved by 
one, at least, with a depth and strength that 
would have compensated, to a more craving 
heart, for the death of motherly and sisterly 
tenderness. 

The bridal tours of the two couples were to 


the respective homes of the bridegrooms. Rose 
was welcomed with solid satisfaction, and made 
much of, after the fashion of her ambitious 
mother-in-law, as the daughter of a wealthy 
and prominent citizen of a growing city, and 
the probable stepping-stone “to my son’s” in¬ 
creased honor and aflluence ; while Fanny was 
“Ray’s wife” to the five doating, “dearest 
women in the universe;” petted, caressed, 
almost worshipped, at first, in virtue of this 
relationship; subsequently, for her own sake. 
Mr. Pierson’s primary action with regard to his 
sons-in-law would not have disappointed Mrs. 
Gray, Senior, had he not contented himself, for 
the present, with bestowing upon the sisteis 
neatly-furnished houses, built and finished in 
modern style, situated in a block of buildings 
owned by himself. 

“The house is all very well,” pronounced 
the sagacious dame, when she spent a day in the 
city, to see for herself how her son was likely 
to fare after his recent “investment.” “In¬ 
deed, it is too handsome for a man of your 
means, John. Young people should not strive 
to begin where their parents left off. In making 
you this gift, Mr. Pierson binds upon you the 
obligation to live in a certain style, which does 
not seem to me to befit a man who has liis 
fortune to make. It would have been more wise 
and kind in him to give you the worth of the 
jDroperty in money. You could have invested 
it in your business, or in some other way. 
Money grows by handling. It is like a snow¬ 
ball, swells by being often turned over. Real 
estate is an incumbrance, unless one rents it 
out, or can afford to have his funds bound up 
in it until the property greatly increases in 
value. You cannot sell this at any rate, during 
Mr. Pierson’s lifetime. It is a pity that you 
must be hampered by family feeling and 
policy.” 

“But, mother,” said .John, respectfully, “we 
must live somewhere, and where so comfortably 
and cheaply as in our own house ? The saving 
of a year’s rent will almost cover our other 
expenses.” 

“ Where I why, in a boarding-house, in a 
decent, not over-stylish establishment, such as 
millionaires have not disdained to occupy after 
their incomes doubled, trebled, yes, quadrupled 
the amount of their original capital.” 

John was silent. Ashamed as he was of the 
ungrateful slurs cast upon the generosity of liis 
wife’s father, he could not but acknowledge to 
himself that there was a deal of practical wis¬ 
dom in his mother’s comments. 

“What is done cannot be helped, I suppose,” 
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resumed Mrs. Grray, lowering her voice as Rose 
was heard approaching. “ All that you can do 
towards retrieving this injudicious step is to 
study good management and practise economy. ’ ’ 

At Fanny’s urgent solicitation, Mabel Ray¬ 
mond’s only unmarried sister passed ten days 
with them immediately after their induction 
into their new abode. She carried back such 
a descriiDtion of this sojourn in that terrestrial 
paradise, “ Ray’s and Fanny’s house,” that the 
mother, who, in country parlance, “had not 
been out of the smoke of her chimneys” for 
thirty years, was beguiled, in a moment of 
excitement, with a half-promise “ to look in upon 
the boy some time next winter, if Providence 
spared lier life and health so long.” 

Mr. Pierson, with the counsel and assistance 
of his wife, had succeeded in rendering the 
sisters’ dwellings almost exact counterparts 
each of the other. If there was any difference, 
it consisted in sundry luxurious devices, plan¬ 
ned and executed by Mrs. Pierson for promoting 
the comfort of her elder, and it was sometimes 
whispered, her best-loved child. Fanny was 
too nohle of spirit, and herself loved her 
beautiful sister too well to be jealous, had such 
favoritism existed, and she knew that there 
was no ground for imputation save in the 
imaginations of those who promulgated the 
story. Rose was, in disposition, dependent, 
and as a child had been delicate in healtli. It 
became the habit of the household to indulge 
her, and her second nature to expect and need 
indulgence. 

“She is a sensitive plant, John. Deal very 
gently with her,” was the mother’s charge in 
relinquishing her into her husband’s keeping, 
and his response was sincere in its emphasis: 
“My own life shall not be guarded so carefully 
as her ease and happiness !” 

“I am behaving very generously towards 
you,” Mr. Pierson said to Raymond, as they 
grasped hands at parting, the morning after the 
marriage. “I am robbing my home of its 
brightest sunshine in resigning my Fanny to 
you.” 

Time sped on with its burden of changes, 
responsibilities, and joys, and brought the 
second anniversary of the double wedding—a 
fortnight later, the birthday of the sisters, 
which, by a rather singular coincidence, occurred 
upon the same day of the month. Rose being 
exactly two years Fanny’s senior. This year it 
chanced to fall upon Monday, at once the dread 
and comfort of notable housewives, the univer¬ 
sal washing-time, which a wicked wit asserts 
to have been Job’s natal-day—the one he 


cursed. The afternoon was warm ; within doors, 
oppressive. Rose Gray sat in her nursery. 
Her sewing lay in the basket by her side, 
thimble and scissors thrown upon it, dropped 
hastily to be resumed at the earliest j)ossible mo¬ 
ment. Her present occupation was tlie attempt 
to soothe and amuse a fretful, puny girl upon her 
lap. Maternal duties and anxieties had stolen 
elasticity from the frame, and color from the 
cheek of the young wife. It was easy to perceive 
that she had grown comparatively indifferent to 
her dress and appearance. Although several 
hours had elapsed since dinner, she still wore a 
morning-wrapper, clean and whole indeed, but 
old-fashioned in pattern and faded by use- It 
had formed a part of her trousseau, and her 
wardrobe contained few garments of a later 
date. 

“ I should not know what to do with it, ” she 
would reply to her sister’s recommendations to 
purchase this or that article of apparel. “ I had 
such a number of dresses when I was married, 
that I have not begun to wear them out. Then, 
too, I stay at home so closely, that it would be 
sheer extravagance to add to my stock of cloth¬ 
ing.” 

The room was in perfect order. The furniture, 
Mr. Pierson’s gift, was, with the exception of 
the cradle, in every respect the same as upon 
the day the owners had taken possession, and 
its good preservation argued housewifery the 
most careful and painstaking, the thought of 
which would have caused any reffecting mother 
a throb of pity, as she looked at the babe, just ar¬ 
rived at the most troublesome and mischievous 
age. But the little creature seemed to have no 
heart for play, no propensity to litter the carpet, 
or toss around all the movables it could lay 
its restless hands uiDon. The heat from its 
swollen gums had diffused itself througliout the 
body, and was aggravated by the sultry day. 

“There, there, my darling!” murmured 
Rose, as the peevish wail recommenced, and the 
child’s limbs writhed in passion or suffering. 
“Is mamma’s Hetty thirsty? does she want 
some bread ? Oh, see the beautiful dolly 
grandpa gave her 1” 

Hetty rejected drink, food, and toy, and the 
plaintive, yet annoying cry continued to tor¬ 
ment the pai’ent’s nerves. 

“0 me !” sighed she, rising with the infant 
in her arms, and pacing the floor. It was not 
the novelty of the ordeal, but its repetition, 
that forced the tears now coursing down her 
face. She did not know that they were there, 
only that there was some relief of the suffoca¬ 
tion in her throat, the dull aching in her back. 
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Tliey were such unreasonable drops as arouse 
quick-tempered men to anger, and good-natured 
ones to contempt, which all concur in pronounc¬ 
ing “womanish” and “babyish”—descriptive 
epithets, that none of the initiated of our sister¬ 
hood should care to dispute. Let us rather be 
thankful for their flow, when sleepless niglits, 
and days of fatigue, and solitude, not the less 
wearing because it is noted “unnecessary,” 
“altogether uncalled-for,” “what all mothers 
have to undergo and should therefore expect,” 
have racked and strained muscle and nerve ; 
turned our daily bread into ashes, blunted our 
perceptions to all that was once beautiful to the 
sight, pleasant to the ear, stimulative to the 
intellect. 

One single complaint had Rose uttered in the 
hearing of her healthy, hearty-eating, soundly- 
sleeping lord : “I had no idea that babies were 
such a trouble !” she was unnatural enough to 
say, at the close of a toilsome day, following 
upon a vigil as trying. 

John let his paper fall in an excess of surprise 
and indignation. “ Rose ! I never expected to 
hear such language from you ! Would you be 
happier if your child were taken from you ? 
One might suppose, from your manner and 
words, that you wished her dead !” 

“Dead!” Oh, belittle guessed what a leaden 
weight crashed through the mother’s brain, 
and tore its way to the bottom of her heart, 
when the full meaning, the direful import of 
that word rested there. How could he suspect, 
wlien he chided her, in the morning, for having 
taken the babe to her couch, there to sap the 
foundations of strength and vitality, by its re¬ 
morseless demands, that she had sprung, at 
midnight, from the pillow, wet with the hot 
tears of self-reproach, and wild, terrible fore¬ 
bodings of the awful thing he had named, and 
crept to the side of the crib where reposed her 
darling in the dreamless, unstirring sleep of 
infancy, so like its twin brother, Death ! how 
eagerly, hungrilij she had snatched her idol to 
her bosom at the thought. Yes, hailed its 
awakening scream 'vvith an inarticulate, but 
how devout a thanksgiving that it was still alive 
and hers 1 

A lumpish Irish girl, red-armed, and slat¬ 
ternly from the washtub, checked the doleful 
promenade through the apartment. Between 
a moist finger and thumb she held a card. 

“Lady and gintleman in the parlor for ye, 
Mrs. Gray!” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham !” read Rose, in 
dismay. “What shall I do?” 

They were influential friends of Mr. Gray’s, 


fashionable, punctilious people, whose acquaint¬ 
ance he particularly wished lier to cultivate. 

“• Catherine 1 don’t you think Hetty will stay 
with you a little while ? Will not you try 
to keep her quiet while I am in the parlor? 
just a few minutes, Catherine?” 

Tlie girl, thus implored, extended her arms, 
but Hetty rebelled at the sulky invitation, and 
clung screamingly to her mother’s neck. 

“What shall I do?” reiterated the nearly 
distracted Rose. “Hetty! be still! you must 
go ! Take her, Catherine !” 

Literally torn from her hold, the child was 
borne off, filling the house with her shrieks. 
To this music, which no walls or doors could 
deaden, Mrs. Gray was obliged to listen while, 
panting from recent exertion and her hasty 
toilet, she tried to entertain her visitors. Re¬ 
lieved at length by their i)olitely considerate 
departure, she flew to the kitchen to quell the 
tumult. Catherine was deep in her tub, and 
Hetty, sitting upon the floor, in alarming and 
most uncomfortable proximity to the red-hot 
stove, inhaling, at each vociferous inspiration, 
the vapor, redolent of turpentine soap, and the 
more nauseous eflluvia of suds, into which the 
soiled clotlies had undergone a nominal puii- 
flcation—the not-analyzable, but unmistakable 
incense that ascends weekly from thousands 
of kitchens in our land, to the patron saint—if 
there be a saint with such villanous taste in 
perfumes—of washing-day. 

“When will I be setting the tay-table ?” 
queried Catherine, as her mistress —par com¬ 
plaisance —reshouldered her heavy load. 

“ It is almost time !” answered Rose, with a 
despairing look at the clock. “Don’t leave your 
work, Catherine. I "will do it for you.” 

The nymph of the suds evinced neither sur¬ 
prise nor gratitude at this reply. Why should 
she, when her question had been designed as a 
hint to her fellow-laborer that this portion of her 
regular Monday’s duties was not to be evaded for 
such slight reasons as a crying baby, headache, 
lassitude, and painful bones ? A woman can 
accomplish wonders, in an emergency, with one 
hand ; and Rose, tolerably well-trained, of late, 
to these feats, put on the kettle, and proceeded 
to spread the cloth in tlie dining-room ; to set 
cups, saucers, plates, and glasses ; to arrange 
spoons, knives and forks, with Hetty, diverted 
by the clattering china and bright silver, 
therefore quiet for the nonce upon her arm. 
But bread, butter, cake, and John’s indispeii- 
sable chipped beef were still to be prepared, 
and Miss Hetty’s lively sense of her grievous 
personal wrongs was re-kindled in all its bitter- 
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ness when she found herself tied in a high chair, 
and left to seek anniseinent by inspecting her 
own image in the bowl of a spoon. The bread 
was cut unevenly and too thick—a point con¬ 
cerning which, John, although not a confessed 
epicure, was very particular ; and the cake was 
forgotten, along with the glass dish of preserves 
or stewed fruit that usually mounted guard 
before his plate. 

Unconscious of her shortcomings. Rose as¬ 
cended the stairs to the nursery, cast,^ for the 
hundredth time that day, a wishful, hopeless 
glance at the work-basket and its pile of collars, 
a new set, for which John was “ actually sulTer- 
ing, ” and addressed herself anew to the re¬ 
freshing, delightful recreation (?) of tending the 
baby. “Mere sport—entrancing occupation— 
a never-ending, ever new joy,” say out-of-the- 
house-all-day husbands, sentimental misses, 
and poetic amateur nursery-loungers, and the 
public is bound to take their descrij)tions for 
unembellished truth, for has it not been with 
them “a favorite study?” Rose Gray was 
neither sentimental nor poetic. She loved her 
baby better than she did the right hand that 
held her up to her sore and bowed shoulder; 
better than the head bent, in very exhaustion, 
ui)on the flaxen poll of the little one ; better than 
tli^blood that filled her veins ; yet, if the hand 
had felt less like parting company with its 
faithful wrist, the shoulders been erect and free, 
instead of cramping lungs and heart; had the 
head throbbed less violently, and the blood 
streamed in a cooler, slower tide, she would 
have been in a fitter condition to appreciate 
the gushing melody of the “well-spring of 
pleasure,” the above-quoted Tupperian phi¬ 
losophers are fond of describing. 

Fanny Parkhurst’s SiDacious dressing-room 
liad been converted into a nursery at nearly the 
same date with the advent of Hetty Gray. 
Master Charles Pierson Parkhurst was the 
occasion of this innovation in household ar¬ 
rangements—an inijportant personage in his 
small sphere, a distinction he recognized by the 
daily, hourly development of some eminently 
boyish trait. His lungs were powerful; his 
limbs active and lusty; his temper quick, yet 
in the main sunny, and, under the tutelage of 
Ills proud father, he was fast becoming the 
noisiest, most reckless romp that ever smashed 
crockery, or tumbled fifty times per diem from 
every imaginable and unimaginable climbing- 
place. On the spring afternoon that so tried 
the patience of his cousin and his aunt, the 
chubby rogue was extended on the carpet of his 
state drawing-room, changed from its original 


use, as before related, to accommodate his 
highness, kicking his fat heels into the air with 
a sort of lordly independence that accorded 
well with his pouting mouth and laughing eyes. 
Near by was his mother—her book closed upon 
her finger, her lips parted in a smile at the 
antics of her first-born. Her face was slightly 
flushed with the warmth of the day. A glass 
of iced water, and a palm-leaf fan on the stand 
at her elbow, showed that she was not insensible 
to the effects of the change of season, but the 
glow made her complexion seem fresher and 
clearer than was its wont, and her animated 
expression, even girlish in its glee, combined 
with this to give her a more youthful appearance 
than had been Fanny Pierson’s on her bridal 
eve. Her robe was a thin bardge, its colors 
well-contrasted and delicate, its flounces falling 
in silky folds from the slender, rotund waist to 
the floor. For a headdress, she wore a spray 
of myrtle intertwined with pink and white 
verbenas. The breath of other and sweeter 
flowers—mignonette, roses, and lilacs—stole 
balmily upon the senses from a bouquet that 
graced the mantel. Their vernal beauties 
would not have been safe at a shorter distance 
from the grasping fingers of the embryo Alex¬ 
ander, rolling about on the rug like a seal in 
the sunshine. They were not hot-house exotics, 
but blossoms of domestic growth, common 
home-plants. Raymond had bought them at 
market that morning ; cheated the dullard of a 
saleswoman by paying a “ levy” for a room-full 
of perfume, such as Nourmahal migiit have 
coveted in the midst of her orange-blooms and 
tuberoses. The honest fellow felt a twinge of 
conscience at the recollection of the swindle, 
unthinkingly pei'petrated, as Fanny caught the 
bouquet from his hand on his return home to 
breakfast, and buried her nose so deeply in 
its recesses, that only her delighted eyebrows 
were visible above it; then thanked the “dar- 
lingest, most thoughtful of husbands,” with a 
kiss, in which was blent all the fragrance of the 
flowers. 

The tableau of mother and boy was thrown 
into disorder by the sound of a bounding step 
and cheery whistle upon the staircase. In¬ 
stantly, Master Charley whirled over to his 
hands and feet, and crept rapidly towards the 
door. He did not reach it until his mother had 
received her salutatory kiss, and his father was 
quite ready for him. 

“Hallo, my man!” exclaimed Raymond, 
catching up the sturdy urchin, and tossing him 
up and down, as far as his stalwart arms could 
carry him. “Want to fly, hey? So he shall, 
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as long as papa can furnish him with wings. 
Hear him chuckle, Fan ! What a hoy it is !” 

“ I wish he would walk, instead of creeping, ” 
said Fanny. “ lie soils and wears out so many 
frocks. "Who would think that he was dressed 
clean directly after dinner?” 

“Papa and Charley don’t carel” retorted 
Raymond, tickling the plump neck with kisses, 
until the babe fairly shouted in his merriment. 
“We admire dirty frocks and torn aprons; 
don’t we, my boy? ’Tisn’t everybody’s child 
that can creep, but we are a locomotive, with 
full steam on. See !”—taking a ball from his 
pocket, and trundling it along the floor— 
“ Charley, catch I Now go it! How the fellow 
travels!” 

“I play brakeman to this train!” laughed 
Fanny, capturing boy and ball together. “ Re¬ 
ally, Ray, dear, I had as lief not have the trouble 
of washing and dressing him again this after¬ 
noon. This sultry weather makes me lazy.” 

“Are you not well?” inquired the husband 
anxiously. 

“Perfectly; only a little languid in conse¬ 
quence of the unusual heat, and the sudden 
change in the atmosphere. I am always more 
tired on Monday afternoon than on any other 
day-” 

“Because you will undertake the sole care 
of the child!” returned Raymond. “I wish 
you would listen to my persuasions and hire an 
extra washerwoman, if your cook cannot get uj) 
the clothes in proper season. It worries me to 
see you do a servant’s work !” 

“Tell papa that he knows nothing about the 
fine times we have here—all by ourselves!” 
said Fanny, presenting the baby’s mouth for a 
kiss. “Bessie only helps Bridget in the kitchen 
until the clothes are washed and hung out. If 
papa and Charley like to make frocks and 
aprons dirty, they must not blame mamma 
and Bessie for liking to see them clean again.” 

She lifted Charley to one of his father’s knees, 
and established herself upon the other. Ray¬ 
mond trotted them alternately. 

“ It is hard to tell which is the heavier,” he 
said, jocosely; then, gravely: “You are not 
looking very robust now-a-days, pet.” 

“ Ah ! It is only a fancy of yours, I think. I 
suffer no pain. I eat and sleep well, and am 
conscious of no indisposition.” 

Raymond did not reply. He api^eared to be 
listening to the passing of vehicles in the street. 
Gently setting aside his double burden, he 
walked to the window. 

“ Come here, Fanny !” 


A light buggy, drawn by a glossy horse, was 
at the door. The whole equipage was so neat 
and stylish that Fanny exclaimed with admi¬ 
ration— 

“A pretty turnout I What a beauty that 
horse is ! To whom does it belong ?” 

“ To you!” 

“You are going to treat me to a ride, then ? 
Y’'ou are too good ! and I have been wishing all 
day for a breath of fresh air! But where did 
you hire such an elegant establishment? It 
has not the livery-stable look.” 

“ I bought the horse several weeks since, 
that I might assure myself that he was a safe 
animal before I put my treasures at his mercy ; 
the buggy I had built, stipulating that it should 
be completed by to-day. Will my wife accept 
it as a token that her husband loves her better, 
is more desirous to minister to her comfort and 
happiness, than he was two years ago ? It is 
but a poor proof, after all, of how much dearer 
the wife is than was the bride.” 

Forgetful of passers-by and opposite neigh¬ 
bors, Fanny threw her arms about his neck, 
and fairly sobbed upon his bosom. “ It is too 
much, too much!” she cried. “You make 
a spoiled baby of me, Raymond!” laughing 
hysterically, and wiping away the tears that 
others fell fast to replace. 

“ Fie! my darling, ’ ’ said Raymond, pretending 
to scold, while his eyes were full also. “You 
are mining your eyes and making your nose 
red, when you ought to be looking your pret¬ 
tiest, for you are to ride in your own carriage 
now, directly. Hear Charley blubber ‘mam¬ 
ma !’ Do quiet his distressed heart! He thinks 
I have been maltreating yon.” 

“ May I take him with us ?” asked Fanny. 
“Certainly; he can sit between us. You 
shall not hold him on your knee again, as you 
did the other day ; he is growing too heavy. I 
am convinced that a ride in that position does 
you more harm than good.” 

“You rate my powers of endurance at a very 
low figure,” said Fanny, busying herself with 
getting out the hats and wrappings necessary 
for their jaunt. 

“ Not at all; I wish to preser'^e them unim¬ 
paired. Give me Charley’s cap and cloak; I 
will play dressing-maid to him.” 

The new buggy swung easily upon its springs; 
the cushions of the seat and back were “just 
right,” Fanny declared; Charley was miracu¬ 
lously quiet in the mighty interest awakened by 
the various objects they passed ; the sleek bay 
was gentle as fleet, and his owners compared 
notes, with the gratifying conclusion that no 
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excursion of their courtship was ever more 
pleasant than this ride into the green and 
fragrant country. 

“ Do all women think their husbands the 
best of mankind?” wondered Fanny, thought¬ 
fully,; “or am I really more highly favored 
tlian a majority of wives ?” 

“Not a bit of it!” returned Raymond, 
bluntly; “every seine that splashes into the 
sea matrimonial brings up better fisli than you 
liave caught. Good-afternoon, Mr. Brent.” 

They had turned the horse’s head towards 
the city, and the individual addressed—a fat 
farmer, driving a pony as corpulent—took the 
right side of the road to give them the main 
ti’ack. As he did so, he raised his hand as a 
signal that he had something to say. With 
api:)arent reluctance, Raymond halted. 

“I left the strawberries and the geiiuwme 
cream—no chalk and water—’cording to our 
arrangement,” he drawled. “Hope you’ll 
enjoy them.” And pursy man and pony jogged 
on. 

“ Strawberries 1” repeated Fanny, “and 
cream! What does it all mean, dear?” 

“It means that a little surprise which I medi¬ 
tated as a sauce to your supper is spoiled by an 
officious tongue,” said Raymond, provoked. 

“ What a man you are !” was the brief re¬ 
joinder ; but the affectionate glance accompany¬ 
ing the ambiguous sentence spoke volumes. 
“ I have but one suggestion to offer with regard 
to your programme of ‘ the day we celebrate, ’ ” 
remarked Fanny, as they neared home ; “ liave 
you any objection to Rose’s and John’s com- 
l^any to tea ? A"ou know this is her birthday, 
too.” 

“ I remember ; and shall be more than glad 
to have them with us. Here we are close by 
their house. I will wait for you, while you run 
in and invite them.” 

Fanny was absent longer than Charley 
thought convenient, and the endeavor to appease 
his resentment at the injury he had sustained 
occupied his mother until they were set down 
at their own door. Bessie, a smiling lass, 
whose rosy face and white apron were alilce 
discreet concerning the mysteries of the kitchen 
rites which had occui^ied her since early morn¬ 
ing, ran down the steps to receive the “bahby.” 
^J’iie man from the livery-stable was in attend¬ 
ance by appointment, and, transferring the 
reins to his keeping, Raymond followed his 
wife up to her chamber. Her sparkling coun¬ 
tenance was subdued into pensiveness ; but, 
without speaking, she folded her shawl and laid 
it away with her bonnet, brushed her hair, and 


replaced her headdress. Then she sought her 
favorite perch—her husband’s knee—and the 
concealed trouble came out, as he had expected. 

“Poor Rose !” 

“What of her?” inquired Raymond. 

“She is overtasked, Ray! John is a kind, 
worthy fellow, but his education did not qualify 
him to cherish as he should a girl so delicately 
reared as was our Rose. She never thinks, 
much less speaks, a word of complaint; but it 
tries my forbearance sorely to see her fading 
beauty, and remark liow her strength has 
failed. She is a slave to everybody, husband, 
child, even to her servant. There she was, 
pacing the floor, trying to sing to the cross babe 
that has scarcely been out of her arms tlie live¬ 
long day, looking ready to drop with fatigue 
and headache. Hetty fretted so that I could 
with difficiUty make her understand my errand, 
and myself comprehend her refusal.” 

“ She refused, did she ?” 

“Yes. Keeping but one girl, as she does, 
the entire care of the child falls on Rose’s 
shoulders every Monday and Tuesday—” 

“And at most other times, too, I suspect,” 
interrupted Raymond. “ To-morrow is ironing- 
day; Wednesday baking-day ; Thursday scrub¬ 
bing-day ; Friday Catherine’s rest-day, a season 
the ‘misthress’ never has the remotest glimpse 
of; and Saturday general cleaning-day. It is 
a shame for a man to impose upon a wife as 
John Gray does. I would give him a piece of 
my mind on the subject, were it not that he 
might accuse me of unwarrantable interference 
in family matters.” 

“Jolin means well,” replied Fanny. “His 
antecedents were unfavorable for teaching him 
right ideas of woman’s duties and woman’s 
strength. He measures oirr dear, gentle Rose 
by his mother, whose constitution is one of a 
thousand.” 

“She is no woman,” said Raymond; “she 
is made, soul and body, of cast-iron. The man 
that dared marry her must have been brave as 
Julius Caesar. No wonder he died young! 1 
should have expired before the ceremony was 
over, granting that I had survived thecourtship. 
But, to return to the original question, your 
girls leave off work at tea-time. Has Rose 
learned to imitate Mamma Gray so well that 
she forces the ill-used Catherine to rub at tkc 
wash-board after dark ? Why cannot she sit 
by Hetty’s cradle long enough to allow the real 
servant leisure to take tea here ?” 

“Just what I proposed; but Rose ‘never 
liked to ask extra work from the help on busy 
days, es^Jecially Monday. ’ One thing I can do 
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—send lier a portion from the l)ountifal supply 
of dainties with wliich my husband has crowned 
iny birth-niglit board.” 

Accordingly, while Mr. and Mrs. Gray sat at 
their early tea, the neat-handed Bessie made 
her entry, bearing a tray whereon were placed 
a glass dish of ripe, odorous strawberries, a 
silver pitcher of “ genuwine” cream, and a 
plate of frosted cake, with “Mrs. Parkhurst’s 
compliments, and many hajopy returns of the 
day.” 

Rose’s face and appetite were alike quickened 
into vivacity at the sight. The cool, acid fruit 
was what she had longed for through all the 
melting day. John had sulTered an equal 
thirst, appeased by sundry glasses of “cream 
soda, with pure fruit syrups,” imbibed unpre- 
meditatedly, as he liappened to be passing 
certain druggists in his street. His wife “was 
at liberty to do likewise,” he would have said, 
if taxed with selfishness in this particular. So 
she was, if she had not had the baby to tend, 
the liouse-work to do, a cross servant in the 
kitchen to coax and humor, and if the soda- 
founts so convenient to his store had not been 
half a mile from his residence. lie was hun¬ 
gry to-night, and, after his wife’s omissions in 
the usual bill of fare had been noticed—attri¬ 
buted to Catherine’s “Irish stupidity,” and 
generously assumed by the virtual maid of all 
work, as she repaired her negligence—he con¬ 
trived to swallow a tolerable meal, to which 
strawberries aird cream were no unwelcome 
adj iinct. 

We have slandered John Gray, if the reader 
is led to consider him as unkind or unfeeling. 
He was a thorough majn of business, and, apart 
from his strong atleotion for his wife and child, 
he possessed a sterling sense of right and honor, 
that would have caused him to provide well 
for his family ; to see that, so far as he knew, 
they should want for nothing. He W’as not, 
strictly si)eaking, a liberal housekeeper, but he 
was too just to be parsimonious. Rose might 
liave had whatever she needed or wished, for 
the mere asking ; but, with a qqeer perversity, 
not uncommon in moi’e courageous wives, the 
asking was to her the most unpleasant task in 
the world. We know a lady whose j^ractice it 
is to lay her empty portemonnaie, its open 
mouth testifying to its condition, upon her 
husband’s dressing-case before he arises in the 
morning ; and she assures us that its mute elo¬ 
quence never fails to accomplish the desired 
effect. We know another, whose name we 
prefer not to mention for especial private rea¬ 
sons (one of which is a praiseworthy fear of 


tempting the less fortunate to a violation of the 
tenth commandment), whose drawer is visited 
—not periodically, that would imply a stated 
allowance, but at uncertain intervals, always 
short, however—by some perennial Santa Claus, 
who, no matter how often he may find leanness 
and poverty of pocket, never fails to leave a 
purse like an aldermanic oyster behind him. 

To neither of these systems did Jolin Gray 
incline. Family expenses, including bills for 
dry-goods and fancy articles, were defj-ayed by 
him personally, and he had no suspicion of any 
use which a woman could, in these circum¬ 
stances, have for money, unless for five dollars 
or so a quarter, wherewith to purchase confec¬ 
tionery. Although it has no immediate bearing 
upon our story, we may hero revert to the fact 
that Rose’s private hoard consisted of a forloim 
three cent piece at the period of which we are 
speaking, and that she was no poorer than she 
had been for weeks. 

“Raymond is a good fellow, but disposed to 
be extravagant,” John said, as Rose replen¬ 
ished his saucer with fruit. “ Strawberries are 
dear at this season.” 

“But liow delicious!” answered Rose. “1 
have not tasted anything so delightful in an 
age. Then, too, tliis is an extraordinary occa¬ 
sion—Fanny’s birthday.'” 

She did not add “and mine,” lest he might 
imagine that a hint lurked in the sentence. 

“ Did 1 tell you that he had bought a horse 
and carriage?” asked Mr. Gray. 

“No; but they called here as they were 
taking their first drive this afternoon. The 
whole affair was a surpi-ise-gift to Fanny.” 

“Indeed! She had notified him of a lian- 
kering for it, no doubt. Fan is stylish in her 
notions—rather gay. I trust she will not tempt 
her husband too far.” 

“It is her nature to be lively,” returned 
Rose; “but nothing was more foreign to her 
intentions than to ask for a carriage of her 
own. Cannot Raymond afford it, my dear?” 

“Why, yes; that is, the expense will be 
covered by his income ; but so could I ‘ afibrd’ 
a hundred follies which it would be unwise to 
commit. A young man should lay by some¬ 
thing every year—every month, in fact, against 
a rainy day.” 

“ Raymond has insured his life for the benefit 
of his family,” said Rose, who both loved and 
admired lier brother-in-law. 

“ True. And if lie is content that they will 
be moderately well olT in the event of liis de¬ 
cease, it is none of our business what becomes 
of the rest of his money.” 
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Hetty’s fretful cry, at awakening, liere sum¬ 
moned her mother to the nursery. Mr. Gray 
read the evening paper in the snug library, and 
then went up stairs. Rose was in the act of 
depositing the babe in the crib. “ Sh-sh-sh,” 
she whispered, at her husband’s entrance, and, 
as the child’s slumber outlasted her transfer, 
a sigh of weariness, intense and inexpressible, 
escaped the much-enduring parent. 

‘‘You look jaded,” remarked John, kindly. 
“Go to bed early, and get a good night’s rest. 
I have an engagement with a country customer 

at the-Hotel at eight o’clock, and cannot 

say definitely at what hour I shall be home. 
Ho not sit up for me.” 

Rose had been revolving tlie bold plan of 
coaxing Catherine to pass an hour in the nursery 
while John and herself should step up to see 
Fanny, and thank her for her recent kindness ; 
and the frustration of this simple desire cost 
her, in her worn and tired state, a flood of tears 
so soon as her husband’s back was turned. 

The outer air was invigorating after the con¬ 
fined atmosphere of the house, and John enjoyed 
its freshness, as he walked slowly up to the 
hotel. The engagement was neither tedious nor 
unprofitable. It was not nine o’clock wlien the 
merchant found himself in his own street, and 
opposite his partner’s dwelling. The windows 
were open, and the sound of merry music rang 
out blithely into the night. 

“I may as well look in upon them,” he de¬ 
cided, after a moment’s pause. And he rang 
the bell. 

Fanny was at the piano, Raymond standing 
behind her with his flute. There was no one 
else present. 

“I called in to ofifer the compliments of the 
occasion—to say, ‘many happy returns,’ etc.,” 
said John, shaking hands with them both. 
“May your shadow never grow less. Fan, and 
you live a thousand years I” 

“ I wish you had afforded us the chance to 
say the same to Rose,” replied Raymond. 
“We were disappointed that you could not 
celebrate the joint birth-night here.” 

“Joint birth-night!” echoed John. “How 
forgetful I am I It has not crossed my mind 
before that you were born on the same day of 
the month. Why did not Rose remind me of 
it ? And that was the meaning of the very 
l^roper message Bessie delivered with your most 
acceptable donation to our tea, Fanny ? It 
struck me as being decidedly Hibernian in its 
construction.” 

There was an awkward silence of an instant; 
John was disposed to be aggrieved at his wife’s 
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reserve, and his hosts wei*e sympathizing with 
her in the causes that had induced this reti¬ 
cence, and marvelling that no pang of self¬ 
blame at his forgetfulness worried him. The 
temporary embarrassment was quickly over, and 
a social, friendly chat of nearly an hour followed. 

“Bring Rose with you the next time you 
come, and let that be soon,” was Fanny’s 
parting request. 

“ I will, if I can ; but she is growing wilfully 
domestic,” answered John. 

The phrase recurred to him with painful force 
as he contrasted the exterior of his dwelling, 
dark and desolate-looking, save for a dim light 
in the second story, with the light and music 
he had just left. Rose was asleej), with Hetty 
upon her arm. So profound was her repose 
that she did not stir at her husband’s entrance. 
The care-worn lines had not passed from her 
face, and John stood over her, scanning every 
feature witli a mingling of pity and discontent. 

“She might be ten, instead of two years 
older than Fanny,” he said'to himself. “ She 
was much prettier than her sister when we 
were married ; but, poor girl! she is not now. 
What can be the reason that some women 
break so much faster than others ?” 

(Conclusioa next mouth.) 


INCOGNITA. 

BY GEO 11 GIAN A H. S. HULL. 

I HAVE your picture i pray you do not start, 

■When I confess I wear it next iny heart; 

But, .should you deem this language too intense. 
Know that I speak in a symbolic 8en.se; 

As when one says, “Do you remember, sweet, 
When first I said ‘ I love you,’ in the street?” 

The other answered, “ Yes, the words are wrought 
On Memory’s canvas as a living thought.” 

I rather like your picture ; the dark hair, 

Set like a grove upon a mountain fair, 

Gathers stray beams of sunlight, which it weaves 
Into its texture, as of summer leaves. 

And then tho-se eyes so perfect and divine. 

And dark and glorious, ever seem to shine 
Like two bright stars at midnight, when the arch 
Feels not the footsteps of the moon’s slow march ; 
And on the lips there sits a dainty grace 
And womanly scorn that are not out of place. 

’Tis a sweet picture ; and I’ve sometimes thought 
A sweeter one the sunlight never caught 
And caged forever ; 

And I have gathered ro.se-leaves white and red, 
Tluit, as the winter comes with chilly tread. 

Its prying breath shall never dare to pass 
Upon that face as frost upon a glass ; 

Smothered in perfume, like the bee that finds 
In hives of honey shelter from the wiud.s, 

’Twill sleep securely, and awake again 
At the low tapping of the April rain. 





A WHISPEE TO A NEWLY-MAEEIED PAIE. 

A WHISPER TO THE HUSBAND. 


ox DOMESTIC HABITS. 

A CLEVER writer says : “ If a man, after the 
husiness and fatigues of the day, could return 
to his house where his wife was engaged with 
domestic cares and an attention to her offspring, 
he must he a monster of savageness and stu¬ 
pidity if lie did not strongly feel the influence 
of her virtues, and if they did not convey a soft 
rapture to his heart.” 

I never knew a man who studied his wife’s 
comfort, in truth I never knew any amiable or 
domestic man, fond of frequenting clubs or 
taverns ; and, however a wife may conceal her 
displeasure, it must be always a matter of pain 
to her. It is such a useless expense (not to 
say a word of its sinfulness)^ such a worthless 
waste of time, such a sottish, gluttonous thing! 
A man leaves his comfortable fireside, an ami¬ 
able wife, and smiling babies, perhaps neglects 
business of consequence, he does what is con¬ 
trary to the Word of God and annoying to his 
, wife, throws himself into the way of drinking, 
^gambling, and a variety of temptations, squan¬ 
ders away money which most probably is wanted 
at home; and all for what ? Just to pass an 
hour or two with a set of bon-vivants ; and then, 
with his head inebriated, his pockets lightened, 
and his heart certainly not benefited by the 
company he has been in, he comes home; the 
foundation for discord, at all events for coldness, 
is laid ; for, however his wife may have gentle¬ 
ness and good sense enough to avoid clamor 
and scolding, she certainly cannot feel much 
love or estimation for a man who seems to care 
so very little what she likes or dislikes. 

But I will not suppose you addicted to drink¬ 
ing. This habit has become such an ungentle- 
manly vice, that what morality had failed to 
do, fashion has nearly effected. In respectable 
life, a drunkard now-a-days is nearly a phe¬ 
nomenon ; and happy it is for the female world 
that such is the case ! for the woman who has 
the misery to be chained to a drunken husband, 
in the emphatic language of Scripture, hcis no 

Much to be condemned is a married man, 
constantly rambling and wandering from his 
liome for the purpose of passing away time. I 
really cannot understand what a husband, a 
father, and master of a house, can mean by the 
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words “passing away time.” Surely, if he 
wants employment, his house and grounds will 
amply furnish him with it; and if he wishes 
for society, he will find in his wife, children, 
and books, the best society in the world. Such 
a man may be at a loss for company, but certainly 
not for society. 

There are some men who will sit an entire day 
with their wives, and a word scarcely escape 
their lips. Their social cup of tea comes on ; 
and instead of enlivening the hour by kind and 
familiar chat, a pompous “Yes,” or “No,” is 
perhaps all that is uttered by the grand and 
sullen lord. Is this a mode of treating the 
companion of your bosom ? a companion with 
whom you might fearlessly “think aloud?” 
into whose faithful breast you might pour forth 
your thoughts, your plans, your intentions, your 
opinions of everything and every one ? And is 
this companion (perhaps the only one in the 
world who would not betray you), is she to be 
treated with sullen silence and cold reserve ? 
The heart of her husband may safely trust in her 
(Prov. xxxi. 11), says the inspired writer ; and 
yet this safe and faithful confidante is slighted, 
and her proud lord turns from her to bestow his 
frankness and loquacity on some one or other, 
who just hearkens to him, and then hies away, 
perhaps to betray him to the next listener. 

I own I love to see man and wife enjoying the 
pleasure of a little social walk ; and when the 
tete-d-tete is sweetened by confidential and af¬ 
fectionate conversation, it is, as the wise man 
observes, a sight beautiful before God and man. 
But, in general, how reversed is the picture 1 
He saunters out with her careless, cold) and 
uninterested ; scarcely, during the walk, utter¬ 
ing a word, or, when he does speak, so cold, so 
inanimate are his brief remarks ! And if her 
health is too delicate (as is often the case) to 
admit her to walk, instead of actively preparing 
the horses and vehicle to drive her out each 
day, “■ she may sit, and sigh, and fade away ;” 
and her ones sparkling eyes may look languid, 
and her once brilliant cheek may grow pale, for 
want of exercise ; still he makes no exertion ; 
something is the matter with the horses, or the 
carriage, or the jaunting-car! and thus day 
after day is allowed to pass over. 

Sometimes, if husband and wife happen to 
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spend the day, or evening, from home, scarcely 
does his lordship address a word to her during 
tlie time; scarcely does he go near her ; and at 
night, when a little attention would he really 
necessary in muffling and i^reparing her to go 
out, he do such an unfashionable thing? No, 
truly. She may wrap round her mantle, or tie 
down her bonnet, herself; and coughs and 
colds, “with all their train of rheumatic ills,” 
may await her; but he will pay her no such 
attention. Admirable character 1 

Other men there are, all cheerfulness, gayety, 
and good-humor while in the houses of their 
neighbors; who, as they return home, and 
knock at their own hall door, appear to turn 
round, and say to their harmonious attend¬ 
ants, Cheerfulness and Grood-hunior, “My good 
friends, I am now about entering my oion doors, 
where I shall probably remain, for a few days, 
totally destitute of all society but that of my 
wife and family. Of course, it will be quite 
unnecessary for me to trouble you again till 
Monday next, when I am to dine at my friend, 
Mr. B. ’s, with a large party; I know I may be 
certain of your attendance on that day; till 
then, good-by!—shake hands!—good-by, my 
two worthy friends—good-by!” Then, enter¬ 
ing the hall, he hangs uj) his violin (as some 
one or other remarks) behind the door, and, 
l^roceeding, he arrives in the parlor. “0 dear, 
such a fire! Just five o’clock, and no sign of 
dinner I Well, what an irregular house ! ” His 
wife then pulls the bell, and up comes dinner. 
“Why, I thought this beef was to have been 
roasted ? You know I detest boiled beef! Oh, 
really, those fowls are quite underdone! ’ ’ 
“Why, surely, you might yourself have given 
some directions I” “Oh ! ay, an excuse ! Ex¬ 
cuses never fail when there is occasion for 
them ! ’ ’ Such is the language of this fine manly 
man ; his ill-humor and loud speaking rising in 
proportion to the silence and gentleness of his 
wife. Admirable character, again say I! a 
mausoleum should be erected to your memory ! 

ON ABSENCE. 

Few women are insensible of tender treat¬ 
ment ; and I believe the number of those is 
small, indeed, wlio would not recomi:)ense it 
with the most grateful returns. They are 
naturally frank and affectionate ; and, in gene¬ 
ral, there is nothing but austerity of look and 
distance of behavior that can prevent those 
amiable qualities from being evinced on every 
occasion. There are, probably, but few men 
who have not ex 2 :)erienced, during the intervals 


of leisure and reflection, a conviction of this 
truth. In the hour of absence and of solitude, 
who has not felt his heart cleaving to the wife 
of his bosom? who has not been, at some 
seasons, deeiffy imiwessed with a sense of her 
amiable disposition and demeanor, of her un¬ 
wearied endeavors to promote and perpetuate 
his hap 2 )iness, and of its being his indispensable 
duty to show, by the most unequivocal ex¬ 
pressions of attachment and of tenderness, his 
full approbation of her assiduity and faithful¬ 
ness ? But lives not he that has often returned 
to his habitation fully determined to requite the 
kindness he has constantly experienced, yet, 
notwithstanding, has beheld the woman of his 
heart joyful at his aj)proach without even at¬ 
tempting to execute his purpose ? who has still 
withheld the rewards of esteem and affection; 
and, from some motive, the cause of which I 
■never could develoi:), shrunk from the task of 
duty, and repressed those soft emotions which 
might have gladdened the breast of her that was 
ever anxious to please, always prompt to an¬ 
ticipate his desires, and eager to contribute 
everything that affection could suggest, or 
diligence perform, in order to promote and 
perpetuate his felicity ? 

When absent, let your letters to your wife bo 
warm and affectionate. A woman’s heart is 
peculiarly formed for tenderness; and every ^ 
expression of endearment from the man she 
loves is nattering and pleasing to her. With 
2^ride and 23leasure does she dwell on each as¬ 
surance of his affection : and, surely, it is a cold, 
unmanly thing to deprive her virtuous heart of 
such a cheap and easy mode of gratifying it. 
But, really, a man should endeavor not only 
for an affectionate, but an agreeable manner of 
writing to his wife. I remember hearing a lady 
say, “When my husband writes to me, if he 
can at all glean out any little piece of good 
news, or pleasing intelligence, he is sure to 
mention it.” Another lady used to remark, 
“My husband does not intend to give me pain, 
or to say anything unpleasant when he writes ; 
and yet, I don’t know how it is, but I never 
received a letter from liim that I did not, when 
I finished it, feel comfortless and dissatisfied.” 

I really think a husband, whenever lie goes 
from home, should always endea vor, if possible, 
to bring back some little present to his wife. 

If ever so trifling or valueless, still the attention 
gratifies her ; and to call forth a smile of good- 
humor should be always a matter of importance. 

Every one who knows anything of the human 
mind agrees in acknowledging the power of 
trijlesj in imparting either pain or ifieasure. 
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One of onr best writers, speaking on tbi.s sub¬ 
ject, introduces tlie following sweet lines :— 
“Since trifles make tlie sum of human things, 

And lialf our misery from those trifles springs, 

Oh ! let the ungentle spirit loam from thence 
A miall unkindness is a great offence. 

To give rich gifts perhaps we wish in vain, 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain.” 


NOT ALL A WAIF. 

BY W. S. CAFFXBY. 

“Act, act in the living present, 

Heart within and God o’ei head.” 

It is necessary tliat we all have an aim in 
life, be our condition or our calling what it 
may; in fact, we cannot succeed without it. 
And here, indeed, may we have just reason to 
doubt, not knowing whether we are pursuing 
the vocation assigned us by Heaven. 'J'his 
may prove a matter of considerable import to 
man; but looman, no matter where her lot be 
cast, or whatever her condition in life, if she 
be a mother, has an important duty to perfoim 
independent of all other considerations—a duty 
which, according to the laws of maternal, and 
we may add divine nature, is instinctively and 
imperatively enjoined upon her. This is an 
irrefutable axiom. 

To the maternal charge direct is assigned the 
moral training of immortals 1 Therefore the 
unwavering aim of the mother should be in 
endeavoring to discharge this duty conscien¬ 
tiously, as it is of paramount importance, not 
to herself alone, but also to her own ilesh and 
blood; for on it depends, to a great extent, 
the eternal weal or woe of her offspring. Yes, 
the moral life or death of the child will be 
decided by the moral training and solicitous 
regard of the mother. It is an important task, 
then—the most important, in fact, that can be 
agitated—there is a soul at stake ! 

It behooves the mother—ay, and those who 
may become mothers—to look well to this 
particular, and be prei^ared to discharge the 
task in a heaven-accepted manner, for it is 
written, “As is the mother, so will be the 
daughter”—d fortiori, so must be the son. But 
in what does this province consist ? Is it in 
feeding and clothing the pledges of love, the 
inheritors of immortal life alone, that the duty 
of the mother is wholly fulfilled ? Nay, verily 
—“ Man does not live by bread alone, but by 
the word of truth.” Were they always to re¬ 
main innocent, undefiled fledglings, this, per- 
hax!)S, would suflice; but, destined as they are 
to become parents themselves, and being the 


recii)ients of the passions and the vices of 
humanity, a manifold duty yet presents itself, 
the means of accomiflishing which may be 
embodied in that one word—E ducation I 

The youth of America, then, must be edu¬ 
cated—educated morally, mentally, and physi¬ 
cally. And this is emphatically the “golden 
age” for the attainments of those fruits which 
will live when “ immortality is swallowed up in 
life.” 

Mothers I to you let me apx)eal, for to your 
charge is assigned the “hope” of the haj)piest'' 
nation ux^on the face of the globe, and you are 
their most intimate benefactors. It has been 
said—and who will dare refute it?—that “there 
never was a great man who had not a great 
woman for his mother.” Then let us have more 
great ivomen and we need not despair of the 
sons and daughters of America. Let us have 
mothers who will make our sons men, and our 
daughters ivomen in the true sense of the term ; 
mothers who will train up for us Washingtons, 
Prescotts, Kanes, and Irvings ; mothers who 
will give us ivives^ not c/o/Zs—Florence Nightin¬ 
gales, and not Flora McFlimseys ! 

Let every daughter be educated in what is 
essential to the x^ci’formance of a mother’s 
duty, and then we shall have wives worthy the 
sacred name of mother. And to aid in bringing 
about this desideratum we have the necessary 
schools. Women should be taught by women 
in all that pertains to the moral, intellectual, 
and x^hysical advancement of their sex; and 
for this x^tii’Xi^ose we have “Female Medical 
Colleges,” “Boarding Schools and Seminaries 
for Young Ladies,” “Schools of Design,” etc. 
etc., all of which are in a flourishing condition. 

* See “ Biographical Dictiouary of Distinguished Wo¬ 
men,” etc. Published by the Harpers, N. Y. 


The sea is the largest of all cemeteries, and 
its slumberers sleexi without monuments. All 
other graveyards, in all other lands, show some 
symbol of distinction between the great and 
small, the rich and poor ; but in that ocean 
cemetery the king and the clown, the prince 
and the peasant, are alike distinguished. The 
same waves roll over all—the same requiem by 
the minstrelsy of the ocean is sung to their 
honor. Over their remains the same storm 
beats, and the same sun shines ; and there, 
unmarked, the weak and the powerful, the 
X^lumed and the unhonored, will sleep on until 
awaked by the same trump when the sea shall 
give UX3 its dead. 









TEIFLIXG WITH LOVE. 


BY MMLLIAM WIBT 81KE.^. 


‘‘ Look here, Emma ; isn’t this tlie sweetest 
little pencil yon ever saw ?” said a young and 
heantiful girl to a companion, as she danced 
lightly in at the open door, one pleasant sum¬ 
mer aftenioon, holding the object of her remark 
at the same time before her friend’s admiring 
gaze. 

“Why, Nellie!” was the pleasant reply, 

“ where did you get that ? It is lovely !” 

“Where should I, pray, but from George 
Ross ?” replied Nellie, gayly, as she tossed back 
her curls from her rosy features. 

‘■^Mr. Ross!” ejaculated Emma; “I am as¬ 
tonished ! Why, he is expending a fortune on 
you, Nellie. This is the eighth or ninth similar 
present within a very short time, isn’t it ?” 

“.Yes ; but I don’t care. If he chooses to 
waste his treasures on me, he just iiiai/. He 
knows well enough what my feelings towards 
him are, and they will not change.” 

“<But, really, Nellie, I do think you are not 
acting just right in accepting his gifts, unless you 
feel some affection for him; though, whether 
he expresses a pure regard by this method, I 
shall not now opine.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the light-hearted 
lass I “ affection, indeed ! I guess all the affec¬ 
tion I shall ever feel for George Ross, above 
that I feel for any other young maiij might be 
put into that thimble !”—holding up the tiniest 
gold thimble imaginable on the end of her little 
finger. “At all events,” she added, “if he 
does win my love, he will have purchased it— 
and paid well for it, too!” J!ind the merry 
maid began playing with a little kitten, holding 
a fine gold chain for it to leap at. 

“Well, Nellie,” said Emma, gravely, “of 
course I have no right to interfere with jmur 
affairs unless I am requested to ; but I feel 
compelled to say that I cannot but fear an ill 
result, and that, too, before long. I never 
knew such thoughtless trifling to yield any¬ 
thing but ill; and I have known much of these 
things, as you are aware, Nellie. But I do 
wrong to trouble you, perhaps ; I will say no 
more.” 

‘<Oh, you may say just what you please, 
Emma,” said Nellie, in a careless, good-natured 
manner. “ I will listen to you like a mamma, 
my dear, and report your counsel to Mr. Ross, 
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too, if you want me to ! You know two heads 
are better than one !”—and another merry 
laugh told how little gravity the thoughtless 
girl was capable of entertaining in her gay 
young heart. “ Pray go on, Emma; see how 
demure I am !”—and the roguish eyes laughed 
again, despite the prim-drawn corners of her 
ruby-lipped mouth. Then, doubtless, to add 
force to her request, she threw the chain arouril 
the kitten’s neck, and they scampered off to¬ 
gether into the garden. 

Emma laughed heartily, in spite of herself, 
at the little witch’s pranks, and ran out after 
her just in time to prevent her running pell- 
mell across a favorite flower-bed. 

These two girls, or (as our fashionable city 
circles would denominate them, though I love 
best the simple and youthful title) young la¬ 
dies, were long-tried friends, having been asso¬ 
ciates fi’om childhood. Emma Lord was the 
daughter of a respectable ci^zen in the village 
of Bumble, and was some three years the senior 
of her mate, the laughing Nellie May. She was 
possessed of all those excellent traits so desir¬ 
able in a wife, and was in every way a prize, 
though she was perhaps not Nellie’s equal in 
personal beauty. But, as she has little to do 
with our tale, I may as well say here, for the 
satisfaction of wife-seeking gentlemen readers, 
that she was at that time betrothed, and subse¬ 
quently was married to the object of her love. 

Nellie May, her gay companion, was the 
acknowledged belle of Bumble, although she 
had but just turned into the realms of “sweet 
sixteen.” Her beauty was of that clear, sof.t 
character which causes the beholder instinc¬ 
tively to think of velvet, or swan’s-down, or of 
whatever else is remarkably soft and delightful 
to the touch. A complexion clear as alabaster, 
possessing a faint damask tint that deepened 
into a cheerful red on her dimpled cheek, and 
features eloquent with feeling and gleaming 
with expression, were tempered by 

“ Eyes, blue as Juno’s sky, when stars light up 
Its deep, clear music; languishing as love 
In all their language. A foot 
Light as hut used to tread on silken down, 

And echo mu.sic ; and a hand that looked 
But made to wander o’er the golden harp.” 

Of her faults, we need not speak. Our story 
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will develop all that need he said on that score. 
She was possessed of an excellent reputation 
for kindness and sweetness of temper, and her 
heart was known to he as lovely as its earthly 
casket. Thus it was not surprising that, ac¬ 
cording to the old Scotch rhyme, all the youths 
in Bumble were 

“Wooing at her, 

Pii’ing at her, 

Wanting her, but could nae get her.” 

George Ross, who has been introduced in the 
conversation at tlie opening of tlie story, was at 
this time a clerk in the post-ofiice at Bumble, 
which his father served the government in 
superintending. lie was, in village parlance, 
a mighty stylish chap, associated with the 
“first cut” (which term was then and there 
understood to mean tlie lawyer’s sons, the doc¬ 
tor’s sons, the banker’s daughters, and the 
merchant’s daughters) ; wore a coat and un¬ 
mentionables of the “latest cut” (which term, 
in those days, did not mean d la meal hag as to 
the former, and d la circus ruler as to the latter) ; 
was the “ buck” at the ball-room ; the “ pink” 
of the public assemblage; the “life” of the 
boat-ride, and the “dear fellow” everywhere. 
With this description of his character, the reader 
will be amply prepared for the announcement 
that his principal *kim was to secure the appel¬ 
lation among the lads and lasses of “Nelly 
May’s beau”; for, as such, he would bo placed 
at the pinnacle of the Bumble “ first society,” 
and reign acknowledged leader as well among 
the belles as the beaux, by virtue of his title- 
deed to the heart of the belle par excellence 
of the village. It was his great aim, and he 
resolved to accomplish it, at least superficially, 
at any sacrifice. 

I wish here to give my readers a bit of advice 
in regard to the dangerous and supremely 
foolish practice of endeavoring to purchase 
affection with costly presents. Cupid is not to 
be won with jewels, nor “bought over,” like a 
mere member of Congress, with hard dollars. 
Hearts (hearts, mind you 1) are not susceptible 
to the winning sound of clinking cash ; and he 
that would win a heart worth the winning, 
must make himself acceptable—not his gifts ; 
else, when he ceases giving, the fair one (who 
is oEtener a fellow-dupe than a designer) ceases 
to look with aught more of favor upon him 
than upon another. 

“What is the price of this locket ?” inquired 
young Ross of Taylor, the jeweller, as he pointed 
out a beautifully ornamented one that lay in 
the show-case. 


“That?” said the jeweller, shrewdly, as he 
drew it forth and laid it before the young man. 
“Oh, that comes very high—higher than yoii 
want to give, doubtless. We have only one 
such. It was bought more for show than for 
sale. It is the only one of the kind that we 
ever came across, and it is the mate to one that 

Hon. Mr.-bought last winter for General 

-’s daughter.” 

Ross having swallowed the statement without; 
any apparent effort, the dose acted powerfully, 
moving his desire actively toward the bauble. 

“ Well, what do you call it worth ?” lie said, 
carelessly, as he drew forth his purse. 

“You can have it for §30, Mr. Ross.” 

“ Do it up !” was the rejoinder, as the requi¬ 
site sum was laid on the counter. 

That night, George Ross was a visitor in the 
little parlor of Nellie May’s cottage, and the 
locket was gracefully fiistened on the already 
overloaded chain of the beauty by the ardent 
suitor. Nellie was in raptures, as in duty 
bound; it was “so sweet, such a love, so 
charming—oh 1 ’ ’ 

The jeweller turned to his desk as young 
Ross departed, and recorded the sale. Then 
turning over the leaves, and resting his finger 
here and there, he ciphered on a piece of paper 
a moment, and then exclaimed— 

“Nearly two hundred dollars, as I’m alive ! 
Declare, that looks bad I Wonder where ho 
gets all his money ! Don’t know as it’s my 
business, either ; good customer—cash down— 
no bickering I However, I’ve misgivings ; must 
clear this up some how. Let me see ; I’ve a 
suspicion that—” And the man subsided into 
a chair and a reverie, in which we leave him. 

I have represented Ross’s preference for Nellie 
May as being the offspring of ambition. Some¬ 
body has said that making love for diversion is 
dangerous amifsement, for first one knows his 
heart is gone, and he head and ears in love. 
A modern writer, in speaking of platonic love, 
tells us that, like most things which begin with 
pla^ it is very likely to end in earnest. Thus, 
the ambitious passion that first moved the 
waters of George Ross’s soul soon changed into 
the fire of genuine love. Possessed of a heart 
naturally susceptible, not to say romantic, it is 
not at all strange that the excellent traits of the 
lovely girl should awaken a deep affection for 
her, and though he saw, and could not fail to 
see, but too evidently, in the frank and open 
behavior of his idol, the exact light in wliicli 
she beheld him, still love controlled him. His 
whole attention gradually was bestowed on her, 
until finally, through all his thoughts by day 
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and liis dreams by night, one form continually 
floated—hers. 

“ Love ‘bec.'iine to his iinpassionetl soul 
Not, as with others, a laere part 
Of his exi«teuce, hut the whole— 

The very life-breath of hi.s heart.” 

“Eoss!” said Fred Williams to liis friend, 
as they sat in the hack-door of the village post- 
office, gazing ont upon a large garden which 
lay before them; “ah—excuse my imperti¬ 
nence, you know—but I’d like to know what 
the deuce you think you’re going to make, 
running after Nellie May ? Do you think you 
can win her?” 

“Do I tldnh so? Say, Williams, do you 
think that tree is a vegetable, or is it a quad¬ 
ruped ? Do you think that pond is rain-water, 
or is it gin ? Do I think I can win her! No, 
sir, it’s past thinking; I know I can. She’s 
not such a monstrosity among women that 1 
can’t touch her heart; I ’ve got the phoenix— 
the rhino ; that’s what will do what everything 
else fails of accomplishing.” 

“0 pshaw I I don’t believe that! Nellie 
May ain’t a girl to be bought. Besides, didn’t 
you ever hear the story of a sort of a love- 
match between her and a young man now 
travelling in Europe ? an author, and all that, 
you know ?” 

“Poll! a little girl and boy friendship, I 
assure you ; nothing more. I don’t care for 
your authors—pooh ! garrets and green cheese, 
poetry and poverty. I ’ll risk him I” 

“But they say she loves him; and that’s 
all one needs from such a girl as she is, I should 
judge. Once get her affections, and a man’s 
pockets will never enter into the affair at all. 
Don’t you know that ?” 

“Yes, what of it ?” was the reply, in a tone 
of irritation. “ So much the better, I tell you ! 
I ’ll get her affections ; hang me if I don’t I I 
tell you, Fred Williams, I ’ll make her love me, 
or ruin myself.” 

And this was the principle upon which young 
Boss acted. 

One wet, stormy evening in autumn, the 
door bell was violently rung ; and, going to the 
door, Nellie admitted George Ross. He was 
pale and haggard ; there was an expression in 
his bloodshot eye that tlie sensitive girl shrank 
from instinctively, at the first glance. His 
curly liair was confusedly thrown back from 
his forehead ; his lips were white, as if with 
some excessive fear, and every feature be¬ 
tokened mental aberration. He seated him¬ 
self, with an effort at carelessness, be.side. the 


piano, and requested Nellie to play for him. 
1 hough liis words were courteous, there was 
such an intensity in the expression of his wish 
that the girl obeyed silently, as if under the 
influence of a spell. She played indifferently, 
in consequence of her agitation, for nearly 
before her sat the youth gazing on her from 
those fiery eyes with an expression that seemed 
to pierce her heart. As she paused after the 
faulty execution of a brilliant rar/e, he said, 
in the same intense manner— 

“ Sing, Nellie !” 

“ What shall it be, George ?” said she, sooth- 
ingly, speaking with that tone of consideration 
one instinctively assumes toward an excited or 
intoxicated man. 

“ Anything! anything ! ” he exclaimed, mov¬ 
ing restlessly in liis chair. 

She began a favorite love song. Ross laid 
his head upon the piano, burying his face in 
his hands. Suddenly he sprang up and paced 
hurriedly to and fro. As the song concluded, 
and the beautiful girl arose from the piano, 
he advanced to her, and throwing his arm.s 
about her, clasped her to his breast. She 
gently disengaged herself, but said nothing, 
for she was now conscious there was a despera¬ 
tion, a wildness in his brain—the more terrible 
to her because she understood it not. And so, 
though she questioned whether the apparent 
aberration was due to intoxicating liquors or a 
diseased brain, she understood enough to know 
that her part was to treat liim gently, or there 
might be a terrible outburst of passion. Her 
first impulse had been that natural to a timid 
girl—to leave him, and speak, to her parents; 
but then she remembered that her father was 
absent, and her mother unwell, and she bravely 
endeavored to persuade herself that she had 
nothing to fear, after all. 

“ Be seated, Mr. Ross !” she remarked, with 
an air of mild coldness. 

“Seated!” he echoed, musingly. “Pray 
why should I be seated ? What were seats 
made for ? Not for lovers—0 no ! lovers should 
recline on mossy banks, as they do in the books 
of old romance! Seated!” he added, slowly 
and earnestly ; “no, never again, here I” 

He advanced as he spoke, and knelt before 
the young girl as she sat on the sofa. Clasping 
both lier hands in his, he exclaimed, huskily, 
half whispering— 

“Nellie, let us fly! Come, go with me to 
Italy, where we can live and love together. I 
have plenty of money—plenty. Come, go with 
me, away from this lonely village, to that sunny 
land where we can be each other’s forever, and 
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live in the light of our own bright smiles. I 
cannot stay longer here ; tliey will not let me ; 
it is impossible ; I vuist go, and you—you must 
go, too ; it will kill me if you say no ; yes, you 
must—must—must 1”—and he buried his face 
in the folds of her dress. 

Suddenly springing to his feet, he gazed, in 
a listening posture, toward the door, while his 
face assumed a deeper pallor, and his eyes 
gleamed wildly; but again he resumed his 
kneeling position at the feet of the now tbo- . 
roughly terrified girl, who sat mute and unre¬ 
sisting, as in a trance. 

“ Will you, Nellie ?” he resumed ; and as he 
gazed imploringly into her averted eyes, and 
no answer came, he began singing, in a low, 
touching tone, an old song:— 

“Oh, hio with thy lover 
Far over the sea, 

Whose fond heart is beating 
And breaking for thee; 

To the warm sunny lands 
We’ll hasten together, 

And the love that I boar thee 
Shall bind us forever ! 

“Thy presence shall gladden, 

Shall guide me along ; 

Thy voice shall still echo 
Thy spirit in song. 

Then haste with thy lover 
Far over the sea, 

Whose fond heart is beating 
And breaking for thee!” 

He finished, and awaited, with beseeching 
eyes, her reply. None came. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet, trembling like an aspen, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘They are coming! coming, Nellie; 

I hear them ; do not you ? Listen ! it is their 
horses’ hoofs coming down the hill; I know it; 
it is they ! it is they 1”—and the frantic youth 
rushed to the maiden who was gazing on him 
in speechless impotence. 

“Will you go, Nellie ?” he huskily exclaimed, 
as he grasped her arm ; “will 3 mu ? Si)eak— 
quick—a moment, and it will be too late ! Your 
answer, girl—the last time—say 1” 

At length her soul found utterance. 

“George Ross,” she said, with a quivering 
voice, “what do you mean? what is this? 
Release my arm I” 

“There, there !” he exclaimed, as he pushed 
her from him in a rage ; “I told you so ; too 
late, too late—they are here !” And at that 
moment the door opened and Mr. May entered, 
accompanied by two constables, who seized the 
3 mung man and bore him, struggling, away. 

The poor girl, unable to comprehend it all, 
swooned and fell upon the floor. She awoke 
on her bed, to which she was confined for weeks 


with a burning fever. Happily for her, her 
illness was the means of saving her from the 
shock of appearing in court to testify with re¬ 
gard to the time and manner of the recexjtion 
of divers gifts from the enamored thief. 

For such he was proved to be. A decoy letter 
had detected him in his purloining practices at 
the post-office, suspicion having been turned 
toward him by certain circumstances of a pecu¬ 
liar character. 

He served out his term in prison. When ho 
was released, he returned to Bumble, only to 
remain a few days, when he departed for parts 
unknown. 

Need I point out the moral of my tale ? 


I L D R E D . 

BY MAUD IRVINO. 

Radiant wore her shining tresses, 
Shedding on her brow caresse.s ; 

And her eyes shone sapphire bright* 
Round her head, so proud and queenly, 
Beamed a hallowed light! 

And her voice was sweet as music 
From the harps of night! 

Sylph-like as the clouds of morning. 
When the glowing day is dawning, 
Was her beauteous form ! 

And a strange charm dwelt about her. 
Calming every angry storm! 

And a smile of mystic sweetness 
O’er her face shone warm! 

But, alas! love’s power was mightless. 
For those radiant eyes were sightless, 
Though they beamed so bright! 

And the pearl tears gathered in them 
As she told me “All is night 1 
I am waiting till these eyes shall sea 
In heaven’s golden light.” 


EVENING. 

BY MRS. A. E. BURTON. 

The evening sun hath gently kissed 
A silent, soft good-by. 

And blushes as the fond caress 
Hath mantled earth and sky. 

Night closed the portals of the west. 
Where passed his golden car, 

And sealed the arch of amethyst 
With love’s bright vesper star. 

The gentle moon, night’s radiant queen. 
Ascends the day-god’s throne. 

And breathes o’er earth, and air, and sky 
A sweetness all her own. 

The mystic charm, with fettered will, 
Earth, air, and sky confessed ; 

The blushes fade, the pulse beats low— 

• The world is all at rest. 





OEESTES AND IIYPx\TIA. 


A TALE OF EARLY MOSLEM COXOUEST. 

BY IKTTIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

False views, like that horizon’s fjiir deceit, 

■Whose heaven and earth hat seera, alas, to meet! 

Mooke. 

The Saracen caliphate had just been estab¬ 
lished. Mahomet, with the consummate skill 
that characterized liis lofty genius, had bound 
up in the bold creed, “There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his Prophet,” the corrupt 
system of Christianity, the remnant of Judaism, 
and the absurd superstitions of the Arabs that 
had divided the religion of his country, llis 
splendid pretensions, the intrepid boldness with 
which he urged them, his brilliant exjdoits, had 
subdued Arabia to his sway, scattering liis ene¬ 
mies, and captivating the hearts of his country¬ 
men. And now that he was gone, the gigantic 
spell was unbroken, the magic wand unreversed. 
Animated by that enthusiasm which faith and 
devotion alone can rouse; their imagination 
fired by the Paradise he had taught them was 
prepared for the faithful; believing themselves 
the ministers of God, commissioned by His 
inspired Pro])het to conquer the world, and 
convert it to the sacred Islamism, the Arabian 
chieftains ruslied to the feet of Abu-Bekir, their 
first Caliph, and implored him to lead them on 
to victory. 

It is impossible to describe the warlike host 
that, under the command of his lieutenants, 
swept through Arabia. Every tribe sent forth 
its warriors, burning with zeal for the cause of 
“ God and Mahomet,” to join the sacred throng. 
Morning and evening, the consecrated crescent 
that the great Prophet himself had borne to 
battle, and for which many a bold Moslem had 
shed his lifeblood, was elevated; and, as the 
revered symbol of their faith met the adoring 
gaze of the Moslems, the thousands on thou¬ 
sands prostrated themselves, with their faces 
towards Mecca. Silence fell over the mighty 
throng, and, through the thrilling hush, the 
impassioned prayer ascended as from one heart. 
As the moving mass arose, the sunbeams flashed 
from the gleaming armor and gorgeous trappings 
in a thousand dazzling waves, making the vast 
2 )lain a sea of glancing light. 

To the north of Arabia lay Syria, with its 
magnificent cities, its fertile valleys, its famed 
rivers—the sacred Jordan, the Abana and Phar- 


par of Scripture; the Sabatum, that ceased to 
flow on the Sabbath; and the Adonis, whose 
waters were annually tinged with the blood of 
the Thammuz the Syrian women bewailed; even 
its far-reaching desert could boast a Palmyrene, 
or land of palms, whose capital was the splendid 
Palmyra, the Tadmor of Solomon, the city of 
Zenobia and Longinus. To this land, so glowiEg* 
in associations, the Saracens first directed their 
arms. It was, too, in a section of this province 
that Christ and his disciples had established 
that religion before which the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, though supported by all 
that was great, venerable, and attractive, had 
crumbled away. It claimed to stand alone, as 
the only true faith, and, consequently, stood in 
direct antagonism with the creed of the Mos¬ 
lems. Animated by so many and powerful 
motives, the host of Saracens might well be 
deemed invincible. 

Obeidah, to whom the Caliph had intrusted 
the chief command of his armies, for the con¬ 
quest of Syria, was one of the most powerful 
of the chiefs. Fierce in war, vindictive in re¬ 
venge, of indomitable courage, he yet j^ossessed 
some of those generous virtues that, by a strange 
and oj^posing affinity, are oftentimes found in 
otherwise savage hearts. Associated with liiiii 
in command was Caled, whose cruel nature was 
redeemed by no virtue. Thirsting for war, as a 
mode of gratifying his insatiable love for power 
and pleasure, it was to him a wild and delicious 
excitement; and so fierce and desolating was 
his onslaught that he was called “The Sword 
of’God.” Under these and other leaders, all 
bold, daring, and enthusiastio, the Moslems 
swept on towiirds Damascus, their first point of 
attack. 


CHAPTER II. 

Oh, if there he a human tear, 

From passion’s dross refined and clear; 

A tear so gentle and so meek 
It would not stain an angel’s cheek— 

’Tis that which pious fathers shod 
Upou a duteous daughter‘’s head.— Scott. 

Damascus, the capital of the kingdom of the 
same name, was situated in the midst of a va.st 
and fertile jdaiu; and, occupying a central 
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position between the Mediterranean on the 
west and tlie Euphrates on the east, had early 
become enriched by the costly trade in gold, 
gems, spices, and silks, carried on between the 
western nations and Arabia, Persia, and all 
Central Asia. It was famed for its magnificence. 
Splendid temples, costly edifices, lofty domes, 
and glittering spires ; marble porticos and col¬ 
onnades ; colossal statues and a thousand clas¬ 
sic memorials of Grecian art attested its wealth. 
Lofty palms bordered the streets and public 
walks; fountains flung upon the air their 
cooling spray; extensive gardens delighted the 
eye with the gorgeous flora of the East. So 
beautiful was tlie surrounding country, that 
the Arab believed it the original Paradise, and 
called it, in his rapturous admiration, “The 
Eye of the East.” 

The religion of Christ had early been planted 
in Damascus, It was on his way thither that 
the persecuting Saul was miraculously con¬ 
verted ; here he preached that Gospel whose 
truth is so wondrously attested by the conver¬ 
sion of its most bitter enemy into its devoted and 
ardent champion. Christianity, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fierce persecutions to which successive 
Roman Emperors had subjected it, had flourished 
in Damascus, which, at the period under notice, 
might be called a Christian city. Cyril, the 
venerable Patriarch, was regarded with bound¬ 
less love and veneration. In him the Christians 
beheld the meek gentleness of Christ. On his 
lips ever dwelt words of kindest sympathy and 
tenderest love for man. IIis eye shone with 
pure and holy light, and his lofty brow, over 
which floated his thin, gray hair, was stamped 
with the impress of high converse with God. 
His benevolent heart introduced him to a thou¬ 
sand scenes of grief and suffering; and to 
relieve, console, and sympathize were his daily 
offices. In his missions of mercy, he was often 
accompanied by Hypatia, his lovely daughter, 
and only remaining child. She was the soft 
dove whose gentle cooing made glad his heart 
and home. The last earthly tie that bound him 
to life, in her were garnered up the concen¬ 
trated feelings of his tender soul. Deprived of 
her mother at an early age, he had supplied 
the place of both parents. Rarely gifted by 
nature, under his skilful culture she had 
bloomed into the lovely flower whose beauty 
was only a type of its exquisite fragrance. He 
had communicated to her all the rich and va¬ 
ried store of learning of which he was master. 
He had formed her to be the companion of his 
mind as well as the sharer of his heart and tlie 
light of his home. Together they had compared 


the systems of Plato and Socrates with that 
of Christ; and a solemn awe had stolen over 
her spirit as the sublimest human philosophy 
had shrunk into insignificance when contrasted 
with that stupendous scheme revealed in the 
Gospel. The burning philippics of Demosthe¬ 
nes and the thrilling appeals of Cicero had 
made her a patriot. She had wept with An¬ 
dromache at the iiarting of Hector ; and been 
made glad with Penelope at the return of 
Ulysses. The sciences of Egypt and Chaldea 
had unrolled their mysteries to her, and she 
had traced amid the burning stars a thousand 
imperishable memorials of the history, poetry, 
andifliilosophy of those ancient nations. Ligliter 
accomplishments, too, had lent their refining 
grace to comjilete the charming whole. She 
was mistress of music, and her slight fingers 
swept the strings of her lute with exquisite 
skill; while her voice, in its rich swell, elevated 
the soul, or, in its tender cadence, melted the 
heart. Her own pure nature had taught her 
all those virtues whoso types are found in the 
devoted Ruth, the self-sacrificing Hannah, the 
pious Shunamite, and the gentle mother of 
Christ. With such an angel in his heart, 
small wonder that Cyril was the idol of the 
Christians of Damascus. His daily life was a 
revelation of the virtues of his child. 

Twenty summers had not left the heart of 
the beautiful Hypatia unstirred by love ; the 
soft passion brooded in its profoundest depths. 
She was beloved by Orestes, the Roman Gov¬ 
ernor of Damascus. 


CHAPTER III. 

Beauty’s tlio effect of soul.—B ailey. 

To say that the heart of Hypatia had been 
won by those external attractions that so often ' 
captivate, even when unaecompanied by moral 
or mental excellence, were to do her injustice. 
Hers was an imagination to be fascinated and 
absorbed by the higher graces of ?mnd. Orestes 
was no Adonis. The toils of war and the pri¬ 
vations of arduous campaigns in savage coun¬ 
tries, far removed from the great seats of com¬ 
fort and civilization, had left their traces upon 
his person. His thin features and quick, 
restless eye, within whose depths slumbered a 
world of thought, feeling, and will, spoke of a 
wasting activity of mind. His right temple 
was disfigured by a scar; but genius sat en¬ 
throned on liis brow, over which brooded 
masses of raven curls. The contour of his 
mouth and chin breathed energy and decision ; 
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while tlie elevated character of the whole face, 
and its ceaseless and rajjid change of expression, 
wei-e indicative of a soul lofty in its pui’poses, 
unbending in its resolves, unexhausted by ei- 
fort, and undepressed by difficulty. A temper 
so bold, ardent, and cheerful; a brain so fertile 
in resources ; combined with a profound know¬ 
ledge of the military tactics which, founded on 
the practice of the greatest generals, and sup- 
])orted by Rome’s iron legions, had made the 
imperial soldiery the terror of the world, all 
rendered Orestes worthy of his high station, as 
the representative of the greatest empire of the 
ancient world. During the eight years he had 
governed Damascus, many useful reforms had 
been eilected in her state : the walls and forti¬ 
fications had been carefully repaired, the garri¬ 
son kept under severe but necessary discipline, 
and the magazines well supplied with the 
sui^erb and far-famed Damascus arms. A civil 
as well as military chief, he had removed op- 
l^ressive taxes, by which foi-mer exacting rulers 
had supported luxurious modes of living and a 
splendor becoming the emperor himself; in¬ 
sured security to life and jproperty by liis vigi¬ 
lance in detecting and punishing the violators 
of law and order; in short, he had won the 
confidence and alFection of those he governed, 
by his justice, humanity, and ability. Kept 
constantly informed of the state of the sur¬ 
rounding country by swift couriers who tra¬ 
versed it in every direction, and of remote 
regions by the reports of the numerous caravans 
arriving from the south and east, the warlike 
movement of the Moslems had not escaped his 
notice. With the rapid intuition of genius, 
Orestes instantly conceived that Damascus 
would attract the Arab ; its religion, its central 
position, its wealth, all were so many allure¬ 
ments to the Moslem, who, while he fought for 
“God and Mahomet,” would by no means 
scorn the wealth that the plunder of a rich 
city would pour into his coffers. Hastily as¬ 
sembling his councillors, the Governor commu¬ 
nicated the intelligence he had received and 
his conviction of the necessity for prompt action. 
They deemed him hasty in his conclusions, and 
guarded him against rashness. Unconvinced 
by their arguments, and sickened by their 
indifference, he turned from the council-cham¬ 
ber, and sought the Patriarch. Cyril instantly 
comprehended the danger, listened to the plans 
of Qi’estes, and encouraged him to pursue the 
course his own judgment should dictate. “ Go 
forward, my sou,” said the venerable priest, 
“in the path you are pursuing, and Heaven 
will bless your noble efforts. We serve the 


God of battles, who giveth not the victory to 
the strong. We will repose in Ilis almighty 
power, and all will yet be well. Let us to Hy¬ 
patia.” So saying, lie laid his arm within that 
of his comxianion, and they passed on in silence. 
Both hearts were absorbed by the emotions that 
beloved name had stirred. 


CHAPTER ly. 

Thou hast discovered some enchantment old, 
"Whose spells have stolen my spirit as I slept, 

And mingled it with thine.—S helley. 

The last rays of the setting sun had faded 
from turret and si)ire. Far away in the dis¬ 
tance, the dim outline of Lebanon lay in deep¬ 
ening gloom. The glorious twilight of Syria’s 
delicious clime had melted into shadowy dark¬ 
ness. One by one, those glittering orbs that 
make night’s brow so regal had stolen out upon 
the azure deep of heaven, till the blue concave 
seemed one vast dome, hieroglyphicked in 
characters of living light. “ Glorious types of 
the Eternal! whose gorgeous magnificence im¬ 
agination could ne’er have conceived ; com^Dared 
with whose stupendous cycles all time is but the 
exhalation of a breath ; whose divinest harmo¬ 
nies thrill the universe; to whose boundless 
succession and infinite number philosophy af¬ 
fixes no limit; whose Author is God ! What 
sublimest truths are emblazoned on your burn¬ 
ing heraldry ! The soul yearns to adore ; and 
if, in its upward flight, it passed not from the 
glorious creation to the infinitely more glorious 
Creator, surely it would fold itself with an 
idolatrous faith around your beauteous orbs 1” 

So mused Hypatia, as, gazing from her win¬ 
dow, she awaited the coming of the loved. 
“ My father is late to-night, and Orestes comes 
not,” she said, as she descended to the softly 
lighted veranda, where was prepared the simple 
evening meal of milk and fruits. With her 
own hand, she prepared her father’s favorite 
beverage of snow mingled with the juice of the 
delicious grape that flourishes in the fertile 
vales of Syria ; she ordered the refreshing bath, 
so necessary in eastern climes ; she anticipated 
every want, provided every comfort her affec¬ 
tionate heart could suggest. 

A step without, and she springs to meet her 
father. Her arm is thrown caressingly around 
him, while her lips are pressed to his. “My 
father !” in tones of thrilling tenderness, “and 
the noble Orestes,” turning to her lover with 
kind greeting, “you are right welcome.” 

The slight repast was not finished before 
Hypatia had discovered the shadow upon the 
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Sinrit of her companions. “You are sad to¬ 
night/’ she said. “I will bring mj lute, and 
sing your favorite songs.” She returned im¬ 
mediately, and, seating herself upon a cushion 
at Iier father’s feet, preluded a soft strain, 
which gradually swelled into power ; while, as 
if lier spirit had bathed itself in theirs, she 
'sang:— 

“Of old, Isaiah’s burning tongue 
This word of hope o’er Israel Hung, 

And through all time the echo’s rung— 

‘ He will save us! He will save us!’ 

“’Twas in the hour of helpless fear, 

Homm’d in by rude Assyrian spear. 

That Judah wept with joy to hear— 

‘He will save us! He will save us!’ 

“Start not, my soul, though storms rage high. 

And angry lightnings rend the sky; 

Attend the prophet’s j'oyful cry— 

‘He will save list lie will save us 1’ 

“III adversity’s dark night. 

When fearfully we walk by sight. 

The promise comes, and with it light— 

‘ He will save us! Ho will save us! ’ ” 

Tlie animated strain, breathing sublimest 
trust, sunk into the hearts of the listeners. 
Cyril turned his bright and tearful eyes upon 
Orestes, who seemed absorbed in intense ad¬ 
miration of the pure being so radiant with hope. 

The song ended, Cyril raised Hypatia, and, 
idacing her upon a seat beside him, recounted 
what has been already related. She listened 
with breathless interest; comprehended and 
appreciated the difficulties and dangers of Ores¬ 
tes’ position; and a deeper admiration of the 
genius that inspired him seized upon her mind, 
and deepened the idolatrous devotion she had 
long cherished in her heart. “And now, my 
daughter,” continued Cyril, “you are young 
and beautiful. I may not survive the dangers 
that threaten us.” A convulsive shudder 
passed over her as she sunk into his arms. His 
voice grew tremulous with emotion as he pro¬ 
ceeded: “The noble Orestes, who has long 
ardently loved you, who is in every way worthy 
of my child, has to-day conjured me to give 
him a right to protect you, if it should idease 
Heaven to remove me. I leave you, my daugh¬ 
ter, to reply.” He pressed her tenderly to his 
heart, and withdrew. 

Orestes was at her feet. “Speak to me, 
dearest Hypatia! say that I may yet call you 
mine, and the devotion of my life shall reward 
you!” 

She moved not. He seized her hand, and 
pressed it passionately to his lips. A hot tear 
fell upon it. A thrill of rapture shot to her 
heart. This for me I she sighed, as, trembling 


with excessive emotion, she buried her head 
on his shoulder. 

“ Mine ! mine !” he fervently murmured, as, 
softly encircling her with his arm, he drew her 
to his heart and imprinted upon her lips tlie 
holy kiss that sealed their betrothal. 

“ Linked In the inwoven charm 
Of converse sweet and deep—talk 
That might disarm time,” 

the hours sped by unheeded, and the last faint 
star had melted into the dawn before Orestes 
withdrew. His words of tenderness still lin¬ 
gered on her ear; her hand was still warm 
from the pressure of his ; his tones had sunk 
into her soul, and while the bright future lie 
had depicted with love’s peculiar eloquence 
was vividly present to her imagination, a shadow 
I stole over her brow, and a chill crept to her 
heart as the recollection of approaching danger 
returned, mingled with a dim foreboding that 
these bright dreams might never be realized. 
“If Orestes perish,” she exclaimed, with im¬ 
passioned heroism, “Hypatia dies!” How 
prophetic is love ! 


CHAPTER V. 

Hark to that roar, whoso swift and deafning peals 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 
Startling pale midnight on her starry throne! 

Shellev. 

In pursuance of his determination, Orestes 
immediately commenced those active operations 
so necessary at this juncture. And though he 
met much oxiposition from those who contended 
that a certainly of invasion could alone justify 
his measures, the high soul of the- noble gov¬ 
ernor swerved not from its purpose. The troops 
were reviewed, the engines of war put in order, 
large bands of citizens were put under arms, 
the inhabitants of the surrounding plains were 
ordered to remove within the walls, the grana¬ 
ries were stored with vast quantities of grain— 
Damascus was prepared for a siege. Events 
jiroved how unerring are the decisions of genius. 
Tliese preparations were scarcely comi3leted, 
when a band of fugitives, fl 3 'ing before the ad¬ 
vancing Moslems, sought refuge in the city. 
And now dismay was on every countenance. 
Every breath of censure was hushed, and 
“Orestes is our only hope!” broke sponhi- 
neously from every lip. Elevated by a con¬ 
sciousness of his transcendent ability, burning 
with desire successfully to vindicate the Roman 
arms and the truth of Christianity against the 
heathen, his whole soul stirred by the thought 
that it was the city and the home of 
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he was to defend, if need be, with his life¬ 
blood, Orestes seemed an inspired hero. Con¬ 
scious, at the same time, that Damascus might 
be overpowered by the vast numbers of the 
enemy, or by a long siege might be starved into 
capitulation, he sent to implore aid from the 
Emperor, and from the neighboring cities. 
From all he received unfavorable answers. Hie- 
ropolis, Aleppo, Jerusalem, all stood in the 
same critical juncture, and the Emperor, Ilera- 
clius, defending his capital from the Persians 
on the east and the barbarians on the west, 
could not afford sufficient assistance to save 
Syi-ia from the desolating Moslem. 

Orestes had taken every precaution to prevent 
surprise. Night after night he traversed the 
battlements. ‘‘ Die, but never be unfaithful! ” 
were his impressive words to the sentinels, and 
they felt that death were preferable to dishonor. 
Often lie sought the house of Hypatia, where 
the soft endearnients of love made him, for a 
time, forgetful of his cares. Returning late one 
night, he determined again to visit the citadel 
before I’etiring for a few hours. Gazing vacantly 
over the plain, his mind absorbed in intense 
thought, he fancied he perceived a glancing, as 
of the moonbeams, Mdiicli were remarkably 
brilliant, from polished points. He called the 
attention of the sentinels. The objects, what¬ 
ever they might be, were certainly in motion. 
Orestes sprang from the wall, and applying his 
ear to the earth distinctly heard the low tramp 
of the advancing host. The Arab was stealing 
cautiously upon his prey ; he dreamed not that 
the sleepless lion was watching his muffled ap¬ 
proach. 

And now, lights flash from turret to tower; 
toiches blaze in the streets j soldiers hastily 
arm ; the trumpet’s clang rouses the citizen ; 
the walls are manned ; vast engines stand pre¬ 
pared to discharge their destructive missiles on 
the advancing foe. The Arabs, perceiving that 
their march had been discovered, came down 
upon the devoted city with a shock like thunder. 
A tremendous discharge of arrows and stones 
drove them for an instant backward. But 
thousands poured upon the plain. Borne on 
their fleet chargers, they came like light. 
Clouds of javelins darkened the air. High 
above the din and roar of the assault, rose the 
fierce battle-cry of “ God and Mahomet I” The 
Roman eagle soared proudly over the towers of 
Damascus, and seemed to hurl defiance at the 
fiale descent that glittered in the moonbeams. 

Orestes moved among the brave defenders of 
the walls, the foremost at every post of danger. 
Distinguished by his dress and flowing plumes, 
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a thousand arrows fell harmlessly beside him. 
Did he bear a charmed life ? 

The ponderous battei’ing-rams were now di¬ 
rected against the gates. The thunder of their 
crash shook the walls to their foundation. But, 
at this crisis, a sally, led on by Orestes, was 
made with such desperate courage that the foe 
abandoned their engines and hastily retreated, 
leaving the plain strewn with slaughtered 
heaps. The besieged employed the interval 
thus afforded them in removing their dead airl 
wounded. Many a brave soldier had fiillen, 
and the walls were slippery with blood. Sujj- 
pressing all exhibition of feeling, Orestes moved 
in every direction, encouraging, animating, and 
rousing. “Brave men,” he cried, “you have 
battled nobly for your altars and hearth-stones! 
Trust me, the God whose cause we maintain 
against these infidel invaders will never leave 
us to perish !” His lofty enthusiasm inspired 
them, and they shouted “Never !” 

The venerable Cyril moved through tliecity, 
a ministering angel. He wept with and com¬ 
forted those whose fathers, brothers, and sons 
had fallen. He visited the wounded, poured 
the healing balm into their w'ounds, and with 
his own hands administered the reviving cor¬ 
dial. Hourly he prayed that God would succor 
his peofDle, and save Damascus. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Art and eloquence, 

And all the shows of the world are frail and vain, 

To weep a loss that turns their lig:ht to shade. 

It is a woo too deep for tears, when all 

Is reft at once.—S helley. 

With the dawn, the attack was renewed. 
But why detail the eventful siege of Damascus ? 
A bloody page of history records it. Suffice it 
to say that it continued seven montlis, during 
which time, all that genius could devise, policy 
courage execute, was done to save 
the city. Finding the walls crumbling before 
the destructive battering-rams, the best and 
bravest of the citizens and soldiers wounded or 
slain, the provisions rapidly failing, Orestes 
was forced to yield. Had he thought alone of 
himself, he would have maintained the conflict 
while life remained, or one stone clung to an¬ 
other. But it was cruel to fling away life while 
there existed no hope of attaining that for 
which it had been ali'eady so lavishly expended. 
His heart bled as he looked sorrowfully upon 
the gory dead, whose mangled remains lay 
scattered upon the sod they had baptized with 
their blood. 
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The crescent displaced Ike cross. Damascus 
capitulated. 

The Arabs, excited to the last pitch of frenzy 
by the long and obstinate resistance, poured 
into the city, and the work of devastation com¬ 
menced. A numerous band, headed by Obeidah, 
approached the magnificent temple. Here a 
company of Christians had assembled ; and, 
while death and destruction raged around, 
('yril performed a solemn service. The lofty 
chant swelled upou the air, and for a brief 
space arrested the desolating work that ap¬ 
proached the consecrated spot. Attracted by 
so remarkable a sound, Obeidah and his chief¬ 
tains rushed into the temple, ^die wild cry 
was hushed, and a feeling of awe crept over the 
rude Moslems as they gazed upon the inspired 
form of the Patriarch, towering aloft, and the 
reverent groups bowed around in attitudes of 
deepest devotion. 

We have before said that Obeidah was not 
altogether a savage. Touched by this scene, 
so morally grand, he granted the Christians 
2 )ermission to retire from the city, dhree days 
were allowed them to accomplish their retreat. 
Grateful for this unexpected clemency, their 
arrangements were speedily completed, and, 
under the direction of Cyril, who was accom¬ 
panied by Hypatia, they commenced a toilsome 
march towards the mountains. What pen may 
portray the feelings of those exiles ? “ Damas¬ 

cus ! 0 Damascus !” was the wailing lament 
that seemed crushed out of every heart, as 
they looked their last farewell. It was the 
city of their fathers. Here, they and their 
children had been born. Love had consecrated, 
friendship had endeared, and grief had made it 
sacred. The heart clings fondly to the scenes 
of foi'mer joys, but with what wild tenacity 
' does it bind itself to the spot hallowed by our 
griefs ! They left behind them—0 grief beyond 
compare !—the ashes of their dead. And now, 
the golden moon flooded every spire and dome 
with surpassing splendor, as in mockery of the 
agony that was wringing out life. Among these | 
devoted sulferers were many delicate women ^ 
and fair young children. Tlio aged, too, were | 
there, bending beneath the weight of years and 
sorrows. Privations, toils, and hardships were 
before them ; but they girded themselves, and 
went forward in the strength of God. 

I he character of Hypatia now exhibited itself 
in its loveliest phase. Though her heart was 
t'.rn by this violent separation from Orestes, 
and racked witli anxiety as to his fate, she 
liuried her suflferings deep in her heart, and 
endeavored to animate those wdio were sinking 


under what they had already endured, or what 
they anticipated. To Cyril, her devotion \ya3 
untiring. She walked beside him, and, with 
her weak arms, sought to support his trembling 
steps. She beguiled the wearisomeness of the 
way by repeating, in silvery tones, those sub¬ 
lime odes in which the prophet-bard and king 
of Israel has poured forth the raptures of in¬ 
spiration. And when the weary pilgrim re¬ 
posed beneath the shade of the wide-spreading 
palms, she brought the cooling waters to relieve 
his thirst and refresh his blistered feet. Her 
arm pillowed his head when lie slept; her 
smile greeted him when he awoke. Absorbed 
with cares for her father, and her mind occu¬ 
pied by one dear image, the heroic girl forgot 
herself, and heeded not the fatigues of the way. 
Cyril gazed at her through gathering tears ; 
and, as lie felt his strength departing, prayed 
with impassioned earnestness that God would 
shield Hypatia. The very soul of tenderness 
breathed in the soft tones in which he addressed 
her, and the mournful glances with which he 
regarded her. “ My daughter !” She started. 
The eye may burn eloquently with love, the 
pressure of a beloved hand may thrill the soul, 
but oh, the tone has deeper power than these ! 
It sunk into her heart. She felt all that he 
could not say, and she wept upon his bosom. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Thy touch may stamp these limbs with crime, 

These brows thy branding garlands boar ; 

But the free heart, the impassive soul, 

Scorn thy control!—S uelley. 

In the mean time, Orestes and his chief offi¬ 
cers had been loaded with chains, and tlirown 
into the dungeons of the citadel they had so 
bravely defended. Obeidah, with wuse policy, 
had spared their lives, in opposition to the 
wishes of Caled, who urged their violent and 
immediate death. Orestes strode the narrow 
confines of his prison with the air of a victo¬ 
rious chieftain. All had been done, W’ithin the 
power of mortals, to save Damascus ; and this 
lofty conviction sustained his soul, though ail 
was dark around. But the future 1 oh, what 
was hidden by its impenetrable veil ? Hypa¬ 
tia ! Had she become the prey of the spoile 
There was madness in the thought! Exhausted 
by violent emotions, and suflering from un¬ 
healed wmunds, the noble captain threw himself 
upon the floor of his prison, and gave liimself 
up, by turns, to the most agonizing fears and 
the brightest dreams liis vivid imagination 
could conjure, lie could not know how soon 
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Hypatia and himself were to be reunited—for¬ 
ever ! 

Caled, wdiose hyena-like appetite for carnage 
was iinsatiated, though blood lay in pools 
around him ; cursing the humanity of his col¬ 
league, that had allowed the Christians to 
escape, conceived in his most wicked heart a 
scheme of cruelty worthy of a demon. This 
was no other than to pursue and cut off the 
retreating Christians. Concealing his purpose 
from Obeidah, he left the city, at the head of a 
party of the fiercest Arabs, mounted on the 
fleetest barbs of the desert. He was guided by 
a wretch who, for gold, had apostatized from 
his faith, and betrayeil the route of his brethren. 

“0 for a tougiie to cni*so the slave! 

May life’s unblessed cup for him 

Be drugg’d with treacheries to tbo brim!” 

It was the fourth evening since they had left 
Damascus, and the little band of pilgrims had 
entered the hilly country. They had selected 
for the night’s repose a lovely vale, watered by 
a pure stream. High on either side rose the 
verdant hills, crowned with luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion. The emerald turf was to be their couch, 
and the blue concave their canopy. Their 
simple repast was finished, and they were 
engaged in their evening devotions. In Jere- 
miali’s mournful Lamentation, they had be¬ 
wailed their desolation ; and from Isaiah’s con¬ 
solatory strain, “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people, saith your God,” they had received 
consolation; the spirit of prayer was upon 
them, and the holy hush w'as unbroken save 
by the murmur of the water and the whisper 
of the breeze. The silence became, for an in¬ 
stant, breathless, as the rushing of steeds and 
the ringing of steel, blent with the startling 
war-cry, broke on the still air. The young 
men sprang to their feet and grasped their 
swords ; but they were few in number, and 
were trampled down and swept away like leaves 
in the torrent. Gentle women and helpless 
children; the brave youth and the hoary grand- 
sire ; the venerable matron and the tender 
maiden—all, all were savagely butchered. Hy¬ 
patia alone was saved. Clasped in the arms of 
Cyril, she had swooned with terror as the 
savage Caled, all reeking with blood, rushed 
upon the Patriarch. Struck with the rare 
beauty of the maiden, he tore her away, and, 
unmoved by the piteous cries that w^ere wrung 
from the father’s heart by the fate of his child, 
he plunged his sword into the body of the holy 
man. Just Heaven ! is there no avenging bolt 
fur so monstrous a crime ? 

No veil of darkness gathered over the gory 


scene; nature smiled lovely as before. The 
streamlet danced musically on, though its wa¬ 
ters were red with the warm blood of the ti ne- 
hearted and brave ; the perfume-laden breeze 
sported caressingly with the light leaves ; the 
moon shed her white radiance over the valley 
of the dead, and, by her light, the fiendlike 
actors in this bloody drama retraced their steps 
towards Damascus. 

The rapid movement aroused Hypatia, and, 
starting from the litter on which she was borne, 
she cast a terrified glance around. As her eye 
fell upon the forms that surrounded her, a con¬ 
viction of the terrible truth rushed upon her 
mind. “My father!” died upon her pallid 
lips, and she relapsed into insensibility. Caled 
was beside her. The inanimate form, so beau¬ 
tiful in its graceful outlines, so touching in its 
deathlike repose, might have awakened a feel¬ 
ing of remorse for his last ruthless deed, for he 
softly touched her hand. It was icy cold. A 
tender and mei'ciful nature seemed born within 
him. “She must not die 1” broke from his 
lips. And, shouting “ On ! on !” to his troops, 
he pressed rapidly towards Damascus. Its 
spires soon rose to view. The party halted for 
a brief space, and refreshments were offered to 
Hypatia; but she turned shudderingly away 
from the i^rofiered food. Again she entered 
Damascus ; and, though her heart w’as frozen 
witli grief and terror, one chord of intensest 
feeling still vibrated in her soul; hope whis¬ 
pered that Orestes lived, that he would save 
her from the Moslem. 

She was conducted wdth gentle care to a suite 
of apartments, magnificently furnished, in the 
citadel of Damascus. Caled had conceived for 
Hypatia a violent passion, and he fondly 
dreamed that he would win her love, and make 
her the queen of his harem, lie surrounded., 
her with costly luxuries ; all that Damascus 
could yield of rich and rare to delight the taste 
and please the fancy was lavished at her feet. 
In immediate attendance upon her, he placed a 
favorite slave. Beautiful as the day, Zoe might 
have contended the palm with Hypatia; but 
hers was that dark, restless beauty j^eculiar to 
the Arab maid; it lacked the soft repose, the 
gentle majesty that made Hypatia so attractive. 

Zoe could love idolatrously, and her facile 
and plastic soul attached itself readily and 
passionately. The grief of Hypatia excited all 
her sympathy, and her loveliness won her 
heart. Henceforth, there was no service she 
would not have undertaken, no danger she 
would not have hazarded to serve her mistress. 

Caled wisely allowed some days to elapse 
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before he visited his prisoner. liis motive was 
twofold—to allow the first poignancy of grief 
to subside (how transforming is love !), and he 
tioped that the impression of his person, if she 
had distinguished it on the night they had met, 
would be confused with that of others, and so 
he not be recognized as the immediate author 
of her misfortunes. Informed by Zoe of every 
alternation of feeling, he found her with a 
calm serenity upon her brow that added ten¬ 
fold to her beauty. Courteously greeting her 
after the fashion of the East, he said :— 

“Gentle maiden, though a captive, mehopes 
thou hast not found this confinement irksome, 
or thy guard a stern one. I have sought to 
soften the hours by the companionship of my 
sweet Zoe, and by such poor amusements as I 
liave been able to supply.” 

She bowed her head coldly, and remained 
silent. 

“Say, fairest Hypatia (so methinks thou art 
called)—nay, frown not—I am Caled; men call 
me ‘The Sword of God.’ I may yet wear a 
crown. One smile will make thee queen of 
my harem. Be mine, and a diadem shall yet 
encircle thy radiant brow. The spoils of con¬ 
quered kingdoms I will lay at thy feet, my 
splendid name, my victorious sword—all, all! 
Canst thou scorn the love of Caled?” 

The form of Hypatia dilated proudly, and an 
indignant blush crimsoned her pallid cheek. 
“ Know, proud man,” she exclaimed with lofty 
tone and air, “that a Christian maiden aspires 
to undivided sway in one heart. She knows but 
one love ; and if death tears away the object 
of her idolatry, she dies, or lives but to cherish 
the memory of the lost, and to anticipate an 
immortal union in a brighter world. Love like 
this thou canst not comprehend. Leave me. Per¬ 
suasions are vain; allurements dazzle me not I” 

A frown gathered darkly on his brow as he 
replied: “Maiden, I have stooped to entreat; 
remember thou art in my power. But”—and 
his tone grew softer, as he saw her terrified 
glance—“though my captive, I would fain be 
thy slave. What wish of thine, loveliest Hy¬ 
patia, may Caled fulfil ?” 

“I am a captive,” she murmured; “I may 
not command. But canst thou tell me”—and 
lier eye grew dim—“if my father perished on 
that awful night that brought me hither?” 

A quick flush shot over the brow of the Arab. 
A light flashed upon her memory. ^ The form 
whose aspect had so terrified, so dimly seen 
through that night of tranced horror, was surely 
his who now knelt before her. Slie awaited 
not his reply ; but, sininging to the opposite 


side of the room, she clasped her hands over 
her eyes, as if to shut out the blasting sight, 
while from her bloodless lix^s broke a low cry of 
anguish. 

Caled moved towards her; but she waved 
him back with a gesture of imperious command. 

“Approach me not!” she vehemently ex¬ 
claimed. “There is blood on thy hand 1 OGod! 
it is my father’s 1” 

Resigning her to the care of Zoe, Caled re¬ 
tired, vexed and irritated at the result of this, 
his first interview. Day after day he renewed 
his visits with no better success. 

At length, the calls of war roused him from 
his inactivity. Already the chieftains mur¬ 
mured at a delay which might ruin the Moslem 
enterprise. Caled tore himself from Damascus, 
indulging the delusive hope that when he should 
return the conqueror of Syria the pride of Hy¬ 
patia would yield. He could not enter into her 
heart, nor conceive the loathing with which she 
regarded him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“ One life, one death, 

One heaven, one immortality.”—S helley. 

Six days had now elapsed since the dei^arture 
of Caled. Hypatia, relieved of the terror his 
presence inspired, had yielded herself not un¬ 
willingly to the ministrations of Zo6, who 
sought perpetually to amuse her. She re¬ 
counted the history of her early life ; sjmke of 
her home, far away in the south of Arabia; 
related with touching simplicity the story of 
her early love, and how her brave warrior had 
fallen in battle ; but, seeing the tears in the 
eyes of her sympathizing mistress, she quickly 
sprung up, and, seizing her lute, struck its 
chords to a lively air, and, banishing every 
trace from her own brow, strove to restore the 
smile to the lips of Hypatia. 

As the sun declined from his meridian lieat, 
they contemplated with pleasing emotion the 
lovely landscape. True, the sad wrecks of war 
strewed the plain, but beyond were the blue 
mountains and the golden sky, all gorgeous with 
the pomp of descending day. At this hour 
Hypatia’s thoughts became so absorbed that 
Zoe sat motionless at her feet or lingered si¬ 
lently beside her, apparently partaking her 
abstraction. This was the time she had wan¬ 
dered with Orestes, and she lived over again 
the dear delights that were fled. Could it be 
imagination that conjured tlie form that ap¬ 
peared before her bewildered gaze, slowly tra- 
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versing the battlement ? She clasped her hands 
forcibly to lier lieart to still its tunuiltiious 
beatings; and, uttering the name of “Ores¬ 
tes,” she sprang forward; her temple struck 
against tlie lattice, and she fell back bleeding 
and insensible into the arms of Zo6. 

That voice had reached the ear of Orestes; 
and, low as it was, it echoed through his soul. 
Flinging off the guard, he rushed to the win¬ 
dow ; and, with giant strength, tearing away 
the lattice, he leaped into the room, and knelt 
beside the insensible girl. He clasped her in 
his arms ; he called her by every endearing 
name ; he pressed his lips to hers; he bathed 
lier brow with the restoratives the affrighted 
Zo6 supplied. “ Dearest Hypatia!” His voice 
seemed to recall animation, and, slowly opening 
her eyes, she fixed them on Orestes with a gaze 
of unutterable love. Such moments of concen¬ 
trated rapture on the verge of despair, like the 
beautiful verdure that girdles the deceitful 
volcano, promising repose, tell ofttimes of the 
fiery tempest that is gathering below. A thou¬ 
sand mutual revelations were made ; a thousand 
vows of constancy were repeated, though these 
were all unneeded.by hearts like theirs. Ores¬ 
tes was forced away; but life from that hour 
recommenced. To communicate daily with 
each other, and, if possible, to concert a plan 
of escape, now ai3peared easy. Zoe was the 
willing instrument of Hypatia’s pleasure, and 
the Arab who guarded Orestes, already com¬ 
mitted by what he had at first allowed, was 
easily won by a bribe of valuable jewels ; and, 
as his orders permitted his prisoner to walk 
daily upon the battlements, he readily connived 
at the meetings of the lovers. 

How impatiently they watched the lagging 
sun ! They lived but for one hour—that which 
restored them to each other. This very per¬ 
fection of passion was in itself prophetic of 
sudden and rapid change, as the thunder-cloud 
is born of the gloiy of the summer sky ; as the 
perfect maturity of the llower marks the com¬ 
mencement of the insidious decay. So it is 
with all things earthly ! Rut, as the fading 
flower bears in its bosom a living germ that 
shall bud and blossom in new beauty, so love 
bears within itself the principle of immortal life. 

It was impossible that Caled should long 
remain in ignorance of what was transpiring 
ill Damascus. A trusty messenger, who liad 
watched the movements of Orestes and Hypa¬ 
tia, brought him the intelligence of their stolen 
interviews at the twilight hour, just at the 
moment that Aleppo had surrendered to the 
victorious Moslems. Burning with rage, he 
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sped back to Damascus, determined that Orestes 
should perish. His prisoner liis rival. His 
blood boiled at the thought. “ This, ” said he, 
“is what tlie maiden meant when she spoke so 
proudly of one love. Fool that I was to per¬ 
suade her I But,” he impiously exclaimed, 
“ the ‘ Sword of God’ is not easily turned aside I 
I will be avenged on this Orestes !” 

He reached Damascus late in the afternoon, 
and fearing that his plan of surprising Orestes 
might be defeated, if the intelligence of his 
arrival spread through the citadel, he entered 
by a secret passage, and without waiting to 
lay aside his armor, or to take refreshment, he 
rushed to the apartments of Hypatia, and, burst¬ 
ing the door violently open, strode haughtily 
into the centre of the room. Orestes, support¬ 
ing an his arm the terrified Hypatia, and seeking 
to shield her from the savage whom fury had 
transformed into a demon, confronted Caled 
with unblenching courage. But, unarmed and 
manacled, the odds were fearfully against him. 
As he stooped, for an instant, to assure the 
trembling girl, the sword of Caled entered his 
back and penetrated to his heart. With a 
groan, he sank upon the floor. A shriek of 
such tlirilling anguish rung through the cham¬ 
ber as startled even the cold-blooded murderer. 
H^^patia clung to the dying Orestes in convul¬ 
sive agony. He turned upon her his fast closing 
eyes, still bright with undying love;‘his lips 
breathed her beloved name, and the soul of the 
noble Orestes was gone. She still knelt beside 
him, when Caled, turning to Zoe, who had been 
the stupefied witness of the horrible scene, or¬ 
dered her to remove her mistress. The trem¬ 
bling girl gently took the hand of Hypatia, and 
a shudder passed over her at its deadly cold¬ 
ness. She passed her arm around the beloved 
form, but it yielded not to the ^oft pressure. 
Rigid death enchained it. The faithful heart was 
broken, and so were fulfilled love’s prophetic 
words ; “ If Orestes perish, Ilyx^atia dies.” 

With a gesture of despair, Zoe threw herself 
at the feet of Caled, and conjured him to plunge 
hm dagger to her heart. But his revenge had 
already overleaped itself, aiid he turned bitteily 
away. That night, the true-hearted girl fled 
from Damascus ; no tidings of her were ever 
heard. 

Syria bowed to the Mahometan yoke. Da¬ 
mascus became the seat of a mighty calij^hate, 
and among the most renowned of the chieftains 
who bore the banner of the great Prophet to 
the far east and the remote west was Caled, 
“The Sword of God.” But, for the honor of 
humanity, let us hope that, on the lap of fame 
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and in the midst of his magnificence, his heart 
was sometimes visited with remorsetiil com¬ 
punctions for his many crimes, not the least of 
whicli was the cruel fate of Orestes and Hypatia. 


MY DAGUERREOTYPE. 

I3Y L. J. CIST. 

Let poets sing" of glory’s charms, 

Of battle-fields and war’s alarms, 

Of all the varied feats of arms, 

Whato’er their name, 
By which, in wild and I’eckless strife, 

’Mid scenes with blood and carnage rife, 
Men madly peril limb and life 

In search of fame. 

Let others, with the lover’s vow. 

Before the shrine of woman bow, 

Pen sonnets to the eye or brow 

Of beauty bright; 
With wild extravagance declare 
Her love their life, her smiles their air. 
That only where she dwells ’tis fair, 

And all else night I 

Let others yet to loftier themes 
Attune their high poetic dreams— 

In the far future, golden beams 

Of promise see ; 

And tell ns, with prophetic ken. 

Of yet “a good time coming,’^ whou 
The whole united race of men 

Shall brothers be I 
While others still see little worth 
In thoughts like these, and in their birth ; 
“ Of the earth earthy,” upon earth 
Grovel for pelf. 

None of these now my theme I make. 

To none of these the lyre I wake ; 

But for my lowly strain I take 

My humble self 1 

Before me lies—oh, art of arts. 

By which a breath a moment starts 
To being perfect counterparts 

Of form and face I 

The painter high, yon glorious sun. 

Of artist-tribe the only one 
Who proudly stoops to flatter none 

Of mortal race I — 

Before mo lies a likeness—true. 

The face and features there I view 
Are not exactly those I knew 

Some years ago; 

Yet is it, those around me say. 

With w'hom I meet from day to day. 

Of my appearance every way 

An imago true. 

In sooth, I see no wanting grace 
Of form or features of the face ; 

In the expression, too, I trace 

Eesemblance just ; 
For beauty there is quantum suff— 

Or, in plain English, quite enough— 

For food for worms—the warp and woof 
Of future dusL 


Nothing I see should make me vain, 

Nor aught of which I may complain ; 

And if to me a shade of pain 

The picture give, 

’Tis that, as with reflective mind 
I gaze upon it, traced I find 
How much of life I’ve left behind. 

How brief to live. 

Three score and ten man looks to roam. 

At thirty-five, then, half way home ; 

One-half my journey have I come. 

And what my gain ? 

Awake, 0 dreamer! What! dost know 
That half thy life is done below? 

Improve the rest, nor let it show 

All spent in vain! 

True, that the still nnwrinkled brow 
And cheek not yet the furrows show 
Which, soon or late, to all below 

By age are brought. 

But in th’ expression which they boar 
Methiuks I trace e’en now the wear 
Of passions high, corroding care. 

And anxious thought. 

No more the imprint there I see 
Of youth’s exuberant buoyancy. 

When the gay spirit, wild and free, 

Leaped fortli in mirth, 

E'en as the bird or wildwood flower 
Springs up "when passed the April shower. 

Nor dreams that clouds again will lower 
Upon the earth. 

The forehead high and temples bare 
Show less the mark of time than care; 

A thinness of the glossy hair 

Still far from gray— 

A proof to all who tread life’s stage, 

Alike the simple and the sage, 

That not alone is writ on age, 

“Passing away!” 

Well, be it so! When all is done. 

When hero our race is fully run. 

When those we love before are gone. 

Why should ice stay? 
Why should we longer wish to roam. 

When our kind Father calls us homo? 

To all the summons soon must come. 

Up and away! 

Soon will “the evil days draw near,” 

“The eye shall see not,” and the oar 
The charmer’s voice, though sweet, shall liear 
i On earth no more ; 

I Stilled every motion of this hand, 
j “ Loosened the cord of silken strand,” 

“The golden bowl be broken,” and 

Life’s conflict o’er! 

I know that soon this body must 
Bo laid to mingle with the dust; 

But yet I have a joyful trust 

It shall arise; 

That in the last great “ day of days” 

My God this earthly frame will raise. 

To form a temple to his praise 

Beyond the skies! 














A DAY’S TEMPTATIONS. 


BY MARIAN OWYNN. 


How tired I am, and lidw hot and dusty it 
is ! The very thought of that long walk blinds 
and chokes me. Wealth must be as doubtful a 
blessing as poverty is a sure misfortune, when 
it generates such carelessness and neglect.” 

There was nothing of the heroine of romance 
about Margaret Ross. She had closed the dark 
green blind of the narrow window to shut out the 
intensely sultry glow of a hot July day, reflected 
from the brick walls and shining roofs of the 
oiiposite row of houses, and the inharmonious 
sounds of a dispute between a newsboy and the 
baker’s errand girl, then in j^rogress at a corner 
hydrant, and each moment threatening to be 
brought to the more forcible argument of blows. 
She did not even bestow a second glance on the 
gilded cages and singing birds of the humble 
aviary, and the thrifty geraniums and roses 
v.diich a poor German, keeping fresh the memo¬ 
ries of home and the green places of his heart, 
persuaded to exist on the sultry sunshine drift¬ 
ing over the upright shadeless 'walls into his 
window. Bhe did not look a second time, al¬ 
though for two ears those humble friends, that 
made his little world of wealth and affection in 
the homes and land of his adoption, had been 
the only things to which she turned with 
pleasure in the crowded street where she lived. 

She had laid off her street bonnet of plain 
dark straw, exposing an abundant wealth of 
beautiful brown hair, braided carefully in heavy 
curls at the back of her small erect head, and 
the gray, unobserved duster had dropped from 
the gracefully sloping shoulders to the floor, 
displaying the perfect curve of the bust and 
tlie slender rounded waist to advantage, even in 
the uncertain light a single pencil of sunshine 
falling through the closed blind made in the 
darkened room. 

These were her principal, her only points of 
beauty. There was nothing to attract a stranger’s 
second look in the pale cheeks, linn mouth, and 
serious dark eyes; and, altogether, nature, at 
least as for as appearances might speak, had 
fitted Margaret Ross for the path which she was 
to w'alk in life—a third class music-teacher in 
a great city. There was no danger of marriage¬ 
able sons, or eligible nephews, or cousins, or 
gentleman visitors in general, falling in love 
with that plain, business face, when Miss Ross 
called ill the morning to hear Miss Juliet practise 


the scale of B flat, or help Miss Ellen through 
the difficulties of “ Von Weber’s last Waltz.” 
No x>ui’suit of knowledge under difficulties to 
ascertain who owned that deep, full, incom¬ 
parable voice that always startled a stranger 
visiting the quiet church where she sang, after 
a full view had been obtained of that matter-of- 
foct, every-day-life face. 

The very room in which she sat seemed to 
have taken, with that peculiar property which 
our surroundings possess of portraying our 
characters, the expression of her face on its 
ifliysiognomy—for rooms have countenances as 
naturally, and as expressive as iiersons. From 
the dark striped, well-preserved carpet it had 
been her care to keep from the fading influences 
of the light and lieat since childhood, the land¬ 
scape of palm-trees on the window blinds, and 
the lounge with its dove-colored cushions, to the 
open piano which, as they say of decayed gen¬ 
tility, looked as if it had seen better days, and 
a picture of Robert Burns, and a Scotch heather 
that hung above it—all siioke of utility, and 
the possession of that better part of elegance— 
neatness. 

There was in the whole experience of her past 
life but one point on which to hang one romantic 
thought. She was the oldest daughter of a poor 
printer, who had married a jiretty sewing-girl 
ill the heyday of a romantic passion, laboring 
lirobably under some hallucination concerning 
love in an attic, where sentiment and sunshine 
were to supply the joys bestowed by budding 
boughs and new-made hay under similar cir¬ 
cumstances in the country. Of sunshine there 
was certainly no lack in the close, unhealthy 
city court where their children sickened of 
annual fevers for the want of pure fresh air; 
but the years were marked by a gradual and 
total dying out of sentiment, succeeded by 
an unlovely anxiety concerning butcher’s and 
baker’s bills, and rent days, -wliile the pretty 
wife, fretted and faded out of all lier loveliness, 
degenerated into a complaining, ?7/-Msec/woman. 

This was the intellectual and physical atmo¬ 
sphere in which Margaret Ross’s mind grew into 
its sober, ungirlish cast, and her cheek took its 
hue of habitual pallor. She had lived through 
a long, unlovely childhood, dirring which her 
characterless mother had shifted the resimnsi- 
bilities of her young brothers and sisters on her 
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glioulders, at a period when their mental and 
Bodily wants seemed to take the cry of growing 
nature—“ more, more. ” The whole infant jjro- 
geny, from the earliest date of her recollection, 
seemed to have possessed an inherited predis¬ 
position for all those evils human flesh is heir 
to, in the shape of whooping-cough, measles, 
and scarlet fever, not to mention a princii)le of 
predestination which seemed to mark them for 
the ownership of cut Angers, hruised noses, 
hlackened eyes, and the worst of every street 
flght or an attempt at unusual locomotion on 
the side-walk. 

It was out of these evils the one romance of 
her life grew. A poor Grerman music-teacher 
was attracted by the sound of her truly re¬ 
markable voice, swelling through the measured 
notes of some old time ballad to still the fretful 
wailing of a sick child. It was no remarkable 
occurrence that he should be there in that life¬ 
less part of the great town, that beat strongly 
through all its great pulses of human life with 
the fever heats of ambition and love of gain, 
lie was a dreamer, who had left his native land 
haunted by visions of fame and applause that 
were to enrich and complete his life in the 
vigorous new world, lie may have learned that 
]ii.s hopes and dreams were vain, befoj’o the voice 
of the lonesome, weary-hearted child struck the 
chords of sympathy in his heart, and it might 
have been the impulse of ennui that first induced 
him to call her from her humble seat on the 
curbstone, where she listened to his voice 
through all the grand pieces of the old masters 
of his native land in the long dusky twilights, 
sometimes faintly essaying to imitate the rich 
rises and swells of sounds. It was the reawaken¬ 
ing of his old dreams, when he first learned 
the depth and strength of her voice, and the 
beginning of a new life to her when slie learned 
to steal breathless up the long flights of steps to 
his room, devoting the few hours stolen from 
■’ her weary duties to the eager study of her Art, 

' It would be romantic folly to say she learned by 
inspiration, and that there were no dishearten¬ 
ing hours spent over the weary routine of scales 
and octaves, when her enthusiastic teacher 
grew impatient and upbraided her with failure 
and the breaking of his heart. But, although 
she only half fulfilled his ideal^ and lacked that 
devotion to her art and forgetfulness of the rest 
of the world, which he thought it deserved, she 
possessed an energy and strength of perseverance 
which alone would overcome difficulties and 
ultimately win her success. He never inspired 
her with his own hopes and aspirations ; but 
when, after four years’ constant effort to make 


out of her voice a thing which would make his 
fortune and enrapture the world, he weai-ied of 
the task, and, sickened and disgusted with the 
unappreciative bustle of the busy Western 
world, he sailed for his native land, he took a 
blessing from the heart of the quiet girl, and 
left the only one that had yet brightened her life 
behind. And there the romance ended. 

It would have afforded the i^oor, unstable 
enthusiast little satisfaction to know that his 
pupil had ceased to look on his gift to her as a 
Heaven-sent inspiration, and learned to regard 
it as a means by which she might gain bread 
and bring comfort to a sullen, unhappy home. 
More than ever the heavy responsibilities of 
their uncongenial life fell cm her heart and mind 
through the long sickness preceding the death 
of her father, an event for which he had waited 
with the bitter impatience which a life of suffer¬ 
ing, misinterpreted and misapplied, had brought 
to be a part of his nature. Through the years 
that followed, there had been a sickening and 
dying out of the vital energies of her life. There 
had been but few changes : a removal to a more 
quiet street, and a few accessions to household 
comforts, admissible by her limited income, the 
expanding of her heart to that growth her mind 
had long since prematurely attained, and the 
formation of an aflection which was at the same 
. time the blessing and bitterness of her life. 

The enthusiasm which at first rendered her 
every-day duties pleasant, bringing vague 
dreams of great concert-rooms, and the dim 
aisles of churches over the seas, filled with in¬ 
cense, and the shuddering sounds of organ 
music, died out, leaving the discordant sounds 
of a mispractised scale in “ Huuten’s Instruction 
Book” as the unlovely realities of her bright 
ideals. 

So it came that the long dusty walk in summer 
through the blinding heats of July and August, 
and the bleak exposure to the autumn and 
winter rains came to be dreaded only less than 
her return home, rendered miserable by the 
fretful comx3laiiiings of her mother, and the 
noisy and boisterous enjoyment of her young 
brothers, who were in the habit of making the 
“best” of their few hours’ freedom from the re¬ 
straint of the school-room, and, as the street was 
a forbidden x)leasure, usually made the family 
sitting-room the scene of their efforts and suc¬ 
cess. 

This morning, Margaret Ilo.ss, after her long 
hot walk to a remote part of the city, where 
her x^i’bicixDal i^atroness and employer, Mrs. 
Graham, lived, sat down in her quiet room with 
I a bitter swellijig of the sxnrit. She liad passed 
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careless, liappj faces in lier walk, faces no 
younger in years than hers, bearing no impress 
of life’s heavy responsibilities and cares. She 
had listened to the voice of Ellen Graham, an 
older sister of her young pupils, through a long 
list of expected visits and pleasures which was 
to be the programme of her life through the 
summer, with which she was entertaining some 
fashionable friends in the parlor, as she had 
waited a full hour in the hall to liave her bill 
receipted and sent down to her. 

“ She would have been at Newport long ago,” 
the pretty voice said,“but ma had waited for 
Cousin Arthur to come and accompany them. 
He had been South recently, and was just from 
la belle Paris. Yes, he had been there three 
years. His elder brother was a gentleman 
belonging to the French Legation ; and Lucy 
should just see the wardrobe his wife (that is, 
the elder brother’s wife) had brought home 
with her—actual Valenciennes and real dia¬ 
monds.” And Margaret had stopped her ears 
to hear no more. It was well she had shut 
the door to keep out as much as possible of the 
merriment of her brothers, who were executing 
their Saturday’s performance of “turning the 
house upside down,” besides some special ex¬ 
citement incident on equestrian performances 
on the clothes-horse in the back entry. 

‘ There was a mistake of twenty-five dollars in 
the sum of her bills, consequent on the bustle 
of Mrs. Graham’s mind over her preparation 
for her departure to a watering-place. The 
long street was to be walked over again, al¬ 
though her head ached with the distracting 
shouts of the newsboys, and the heat and bus¬ 
tle of the sunny outdoor world. The sum was 
small to the wife of the wealthy merchant, who 
economized when she settled, but never when 
she made bills. It would probably pay the 
confectioner for refreshments some evening 
when she entertained a few particular friends. 
How many blessings it would purchase Marga¬ 
ret ! The school bills that were to be settled 
by the still unearned proceeds of the next 
quarter might be paid at once, and the haunt¬ 
ing anxiety of poverty quieted for a while by 
this trifle which the rich owner would never 
miss from her purse. But the cheek of the giid 
grew hot with the shame of the temptation as 
she put these thoughts away from her mind. 

The bonnet was resumed with a long, steady 
gaze into the small mirror as the slender fingers 
adjusted the ribbons under the firm, rounded 
chin. There was a settling down of the lines 
around the serious mouth as she stepped out 
into the sunshine. 


She had never known a day’s recreation in 
her life; the very Sabbaths, when she sat in 
the church with folded hands and devotional 
eyes, had been haunted by anxious cares for 
the coming week. The same life of hopeless, 
loveless toil lay behind and before her. 

“It is of no use,” she murmured, bitterly, 
“ to hope for brighter things ; as I have lived, 

I will live until I die, and it is not just that I 
should bind another’s life down to mine. He 
ma 3 " learn to love some one else, and be happy 
years before any change may reach me. I 
must tell him he is free; that I never could 
come to his home as a blessing, and that I love 
him too well to burden his life with the cares 
of mine. It is worse than death, this slow wear¬ 
ing out of soul and body with years of waiting, 
in mockery of a hope never to be realized. Can 
it be that Heaven is just, when there are those 
who spend thoughtlessly twice the sum that 
would make my life complete and happy? 
What more has Ellen Graham done for the 
good of heaven or earth, who walks the world 
saved from all temptation, and whose life is 
one long holiday of pleasure, than I, who am 
denied the very affections of life ? No, it is not 
just!” 

The long walk had entered into a crowded, 
fashionable street, and the quiet teacher with 
her roll of music was but a single figure in the 
great tide of human life. Mrs. Graham was 
engaged; but Margaret’s note, with tlie in¬ 
closed sum of twenty-five dollars, was delivered 
to the servant, and she turned from the tempta¬ 
tion of actual sin safe, but with a heart filled 
with bitter rep^inings to meet the duties of the 
day. 

“How horribly hot it is ! Mary, draw the 
curtain. Pshaw ! do not let in the liglit that 
way. I declare, the heat is stilling. You may 
put more ice in the pitcher before you go. You 
need not take Miss Ross’s note up to ma; I 
will attend to that. Some worry about bills, I 
suppose ; she was here two or tliree hours this 
morning, and I presume ma did not pay her, 
and this is a dun. Shut the door, and be sure 
not to let Robert or Emma in; they are so 
noisy!” And Ellen Graham, the beauty and 
belle, readjusted the sofa cushion under her 
dainty little head with a just appreciation of 
her comforts, knowing that a stifling July heat 
glowed on the pavements without, and that the 
mercury of her mother’s mental temperature 
was at fever-heat over packing-boxes and 
trunks, that were the indispensable accompani¬ 
ments of Monday’s exodus. 
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“ It will be so pleasant to have Arthur along” 
—and the head was turned a little, that the 
soliloquizer might obtain a full view of the 
lovely face in the opposite mirror. “ It makes 
an impression to have a gentleman who has 
been presented to Eugenie in one’s party. I 
am so worried about my bracelets !”—and the 
voice took the tones of real vexation. “To 
think the difference is only twentij-Jive dollarSy 
and ma will not gratify me, when the turquoise 
would suit ray new grenadine so well. I am 
tired to death with this eternal complaining 
about expenses and making botli ends meet, as 
if it made much difference whether they did or 
not. I would not marry a man to save his life, 
if I thought there would be such a fret put on 
my temper—there!” The dainty fingers had 
emphasized the last assertion wMth such a vig¬ 
orous twist on the note she held, that it opened, 
and the returned bills fell rustling to the floor. 

She started up with a little cry of exultation, 
this woman who had never a want, icho ivalked 
the world saved from temptation. The note she 
had been twisting around her pretty fingers was 
read now with a face of interest. “What a 
marvel of honesty this person who gave Emma 
and Juliet music lessons was, be sure 1” And 
the delicate cheeks crimsoned to the shadow of 
the waving hair with the shame of the contrast. 
“But there certainly was a difference in the 
cases,” she argued; “this Margaret Ross, as she 
wrote lier name in free, full characters, had no 
right to this money.” It was but a little sum, 
the difference between the coveted bracelet aiul 
the one she almost hated now by contrast. Al¬ 
ready she saw it gleam on her white, rounded 
arm, as she stood in the moonlight, it might be 
on the piazza at “Ocean Hall,” with a pair of 
pleasant dark eyes bent on her face (alas that 
love should stoop to conquer thus 1) with the 
admiration almost amounting to Jove which she 
liad so often discovered in their gaze. 

The grasp of the slender fingers tightened as 
the paper was torn slowly to pieces, and the 
XH’etty features settled into a serious study—it 
might be over the great puzzle of right and 
wrong. Not entirely or half satisfied, you 
might see by the hot flushing of the smooth 
forehead as the door opened. 

“Are you here, Nell ? How pleasant it is ! 
I am sure it is a decided piece of folly to drag 
a fellow off to Newport when it is so comfortable 
at home, even if he does happen to be a hand¬ 
some dog, and you wish to exhibit him—eh, 
coz ?” 

“Now, Arthur, be queit, or I will drive you 
out.” 


“Oh, do be amiable, Ellen. I have encoun¬ 
tered a regular domestic storm, or rather I 
experienced all the inconvenience of the thun¬ 
der and lightning without being actually ex¬ 
posed to the elementary influences ; for I was 
in the library while your mamma blew the 
household ujj in the dining-room. To give you 
a full statement, for I heard, although I put 
my fingers in my ears, it seems Aunt Lucy 
settled some bills this morning, the family 
jmrse coming out minus twenty-five dollars 
thereby. Natural inference is that it enriched 
the pocket of the opposite party, the said per¬ 
sons being Miss Ross and Catherine, the cook; 
the latter makes delightful blanc-mange and 
French soups, and therefore is not to be sus¬ 
pected for a moment; and the lamented but 
inevitable consequence is Miss Ross’s dismissal. 
By the way, what a fine-looking jperson she is ! 

I saw her in the hall this morning. She has a 
figure Juno might envy. She had dropped her 
shawl. She does not look like a dishonest 
person, does she ?” 

“ Does what ? I have not heard a word you 
have said for the last ten minutes.” And the 
eyes were raised from a minute survey of the 
inittern of Biussels carpet or the toe of her 
tiny slipper, or both, to the speaker’s face. 

“I will not have to go over it all, will I?” 
with a ludicrous affectation of dismay. “ I ^ 
believe the sum total of my remark was that 
Miss Ross did not look like a dishonest x^erson. ” 

Miss Ellen Graham was not a reader of coun¬ 
tenances—at least, she had never noticed Miss 
Ross’s face. She thought her quite a xfiaiii- 
looking person. 

Her cousin noticed the unamiable tone, the 
level gaze of the blue eyes, and the flush of 
the cheeks, extending even to the w'hite throat; 
and naturally thought he was x^articularly un¬ 
fortunate in vexing Nell while all the fellows 
were out of town, and he would have to bear 
tlie brunt of her ill humor till he brought her 
around again. 

“Only a short walk, Margaret.” 

She had slackened her pace when she heard 
his quick step following her down the quiet 
street on which she had just entered. It was 
at the close of that sultry, tiresome day, marked 
out from the rest of her life to be remembered 
only for more liopeless repining and bitter 
thoughts than usual. She did not speak for 
many minutes after he had drawn her arm in 
his, as liis blessed privilege of x^i’otection, and 
accommodated liis quick stex) to her slower 
movements. 
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He had been afraid he would not see her, he 
said. He had been detained later than usual 
in the store. Miss Ellen Graham had come in 
quite late to purchase a bracelet. How beau¬ 
tiful she was ! Was Margaret ill or troubled ? 
she was so quiet. 

She was wondering whether, in spite of the 
morning’s resolutions, she could give him up, 
and take the realities of her life again con¬ 
tented and happy, believing all for the best. 
The whole experience of the day had been un¬ 
pleasant, having been marked by an unusually 
large number of discordant scales and false 
notes on the part of her pupils, and an unusual 
impatience of spirit and irritability of temper 
on her side ; either fact with equal probability 
might be supposed to be the cause or conse¬ 
quence of the other. 

The freshened wind blew coolly on her fore¬ 
head, and it was pleasant to know there was 
some one in the whole world on whom she 
could rest after the labors and trials of the day. 
“ It was weak, yet womanly,” she murmured 
to herself; “yet was it just to him?” The 
momentary irresolution was put aside, and she 
told of her morning’s thoughts and temptations. 
“ It was not right,” she said, stifling the quick 


throb of the heart that recoiled from the very 
thought of life unshared b^^ him, “ that she 
should be a burden on his fresh young en¬ 
ergies. She was not free to love and wed 
whom she chose. It was wise and right, for 
Heaven had willed it so, and she must and 
would accept her destiny without a murmur. 
The path she must tread was pointed out to 
her ; but he might choose his own, might take 
a smoother path, and lead a brighter life.” 

Could Heaven have given her a sweeter 
blessing than his words : “ Your path is mine, 
and you are my life, Margaret?” The walk 
was extended far through the dusky street, and 
the parting gaze of the eyes that at last, from 
her doorstep, watched his retreating figure 
througli the shadows, was an unspoken bless¬ 
ing. Unusually deep and fervent was the ut¬ 
terance that the prayer of her childhood, “Lead 
us not into temptation,” found on her lips that 
night. Lead us not into the temptation of 
envy and despondency, and deliver us from 
the evils of bitter thoughts and repinings. 
More equally divided than we, in our short 
seeing dream, aj-e the temptations of life ; and 
who shall say one to the other: “You should 
not murmur ; lo, your cross is light I” 
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Fig. 101. 
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Fig. 102. 
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Fig. 101 is a cottage in the English style, 
such as are used by the middling class of farm¬ 
ers. The drawing of it forms a very good ex¬ 
ercise, as there are good effects of light, shade, 
and perspective. 

Fig. 102 is a storehouse by a wharf. 


Fig. 103 is a Gothic church in the English 
cathedral style. Both these subjects are more 
elaborate than those we have been giving 
lately. They are exercises that will bear re¬ 
peating more than once. 


WELL-DEESSED. 


A WOMAN fond of dress is a term of oppro¬ 
brium. What does this condemnatory phrase 
mean—if it has any meaning ? Is it that the 
woman neglects her mind, her manners, her 
husband, and her children, whilst she trims 
tawdry yellow with sky blue ? Or that she tries 
to be neat, clean, and clothed in a manner be¬ 
coming her position in life, her age, her figure, 
and her complexion ? Dress has been described 
as affording an index to a woman’s character. 
It does more ; it actually affects her character. 
A woman well dressed, and conscious of being 
well dressed, becomes a very different person 
when she is put into slatternly clothes. In the 
first position she respects herself; in the second 
she feels not only discontented with herself, but 
with her neighbors. Goldsmith, in the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” says : “A suit of mourning has 
transformed my Coquette into a Prude, and a 
new set of ribands has given her younger sister 
more than natural vivacity.” 

It is a question open to some debate whether 
manners have affected dress, or dress manners. 
No one can deny that the one has always re¬ 
acted on the other. Stiff, elaborate dress is 
connected with stiff and courtly manners ; the 
high-flown compliment, the minuet, the rivolta. 
No knight could have borne arms in defence of 
a Bloomer, nor could the most determined lover 
drink a toast out of a Balmoral boot. The hair 
in long ringlets, or wrapped round a classic 
brow, speaks of poetry, music, painting, and all 
that is refined. We imagine these visionary 
personages thus clothed, walking on some plea¬ 
sant terrace, feeding a peacock, whose graceful 
plumage harmonizes with the costume of its faif 
owner. A woman is decidedly imitative ; and, 
when you put her into the wide-awake, the 
short skirt, the jacket, into the pockets of which 
she is very apt to thrust her hands, you will 
generally find her sayings curt, and her laugh 
loud. 

We applaud a connoisseur who buys a picture 
because it is a beautiful piece of color. Wliy 
should we not have these cliarming combina¬ 
tions in woman’s dress ? How often a little bit 
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of scarlet velvet, well placed, gives value and 
tone to the dress ! When the eye is cultivated, 
it is as irritable as a musical ear, and equally 
pained by discord. In many pictures, the sole 
charm arises from harmony of color—a har¬ 
mony which the eye drinks in with delight. 
The French have an innate sense of color; we 
see tliis in all the trifles that adorn their shops ; 
a little box is painted with two colors which are 
so harmonious that it is a delight to look at them. 
The Englisli choose two colors, but, as long as 
they are opposed to each other, they consider 
tliat suflcieut; but tliese being often discords, 
give pain. 

As you look from your window in Paris, ob¬ 
serve the first fifty women who pass ; forty have 
noses depressed in the middle, a small quantity 
of dark hair, and a swarthy complexion; but, 
then, what a toilet! Not only suitable for the 
season, but to the age and complexion of the 
wearer. How neat the feet and hands I How 
well the clothes are put on, and, more than all, 
how well they suit each other ! Not one color 
swearing at another color. We have been imi¬ 
tating the French for centuries in the matter 
of dress ; yet how little we have succeeded in 
learning from them I If we were asked what 
would secure success in dress, we should an¬ 
swer, Freshness, before all things; better a 
clean muslin than tumbled satin. A lady once 
held up a collar and said, “Is it soiled?” 
“Yes.” “Why, you never looked at it.” 

“ No ; but if there is any doubt, it is soiled.” 

You ought never to buy an article because 
you can aflford it. The question is, whether it 
is suitable to your position, habits, and the rest 
of your wardrobe. There are certain clothes 
that require a carriage to be worn in, and are 
quite unfit for walking in the streets. Above 
all, do not buy wearing apparel because it is 
miscalled cheap. There is no such thing; 
cheap clothes are dear wear. The article is 
unsalable because it is either ugly, vulgar, or 
entirely out of date. One reason why you see 
colors ill-arranged is, that the different articles 
are purchased each for its own imagined virtues, 
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and without anj thought of wliat it is to he worn 
with. Women, while shopping, buy what 
pleases the eye on the counter, forgetting what 
they have got at home. That parasol is pretty, 
hut it will kill hy its color one dress in the 
buyer’s wardrobe, and be unsuitable for all 
others. An enormous sum of money is spent 
yearly upon woman’s dress ; yet how seldom a 
dress is so arranged as to give the beholder any 
pleasure! To be magnificently dressed cer¬ 
tainly costs money; but, to be dressed with 
taste, is not expensive. It requires good sense, 
knowledge, refinement. We have seen foolish 
gowns, arrogant gowns. Women are too often 
tempted to imitate the dress of each other, 
without considering 

The difference of climate and complexion. 

The colors which go best together are green 
with violet; gold color with dark crimson or 
lilac ; pale blue with scarlet; pink with black 
or white; and gray with scarlet or pink. A 
cold color generally requires a warm tint to 
give life to it. Gray and pale blue, for instance, 
do not combine well, both being cold colors. 

The fir.st inquiry you must make, if you wish 
to be well dressed, is into your defects of figure 
and complexion. Your beauties you are al¬ 
ready sufficiently well acquainted with. You 
are short: you should not wear flounces, nor 
stripes going round the figure. You are fat: 
don’t wear a check. You have high shoulders : 
avoid a shawl, which is very graceful when well 
put on by a tall woman, but ugly when dragged 
across the bosom as if to hide an untidy gown. 
To look well, a shawl must be large ; no ar¬ 
rangement can make a small shawl look well. 

All imitations are bad. They deceive no one, 
and, the first gloss having passed off, they stand 
revealed for what they are : not for what they 
pretend to be. Let the cotton be cotton, and 
not pretend to be silk. A velvet dress is a 
prudent purchase. It never looks too fine, and, 
with the addition of lace and flowers, is suitable 
for any occasion. It is, of all materials, the 
most becoming to the skin. Satin is not so, 
because more glossy than the skin itself; so 
diamonds, being brighter than the eyes, serve 
to dim rather than to brighten them. 

It is impossible to speak too strongly on the 
subject of selecting colors that suit the com¬ 
plexion and hair. White and black are safe 
wear, but the latter is not favorable to dark or 
pale complexions. Pink is, to some skins, the 
most becoming; not, however, if there is much 
color in the cheeks and lips ; and if there be 
even a suspicion of red in either hair or com¬ 
plexion. Peach-color is perhaps one of the 


most elegant colors worn. We still think with 
pleasure of Madame d’Arblay’s Camille in a 
dress of peach-colored silk, covered with India 
muslin and silver ribbons. We forgive her 
for having run into debt for it. Maize is very 
becoming, particularly to persons with dark hair 
and eyes. Whatever the color or material of the 
entire dress, the details are all in all; the lace 
round the bosom and sleeves, the flowers—in 
fact, all that furnishes the dress. Above all, the 
ornaments in the head must harmonize with the 
dress. If trimmed with black lace, some of the 
same should be worn in the head, and the flowers 
that are worn in the hair should decorate the 
dress. 

Ornaments should never be merely and evi¬ 
dently worn as ornaments. Jewels, flowers, and 
bows should do some duty ; they should either 
loop up a skirt, or fasten on lace, thulle, etc. 
There should be some reason for placing them ; 
a bow of ribbon that has no mission is a fault. 
Flying streamers are unpardonable. Milton’s 
description of Delilah does not prepossess us in 
her favor— 

“Sails fill’d and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play.” 

Nothing looks worse than a veil flying behind 
your bonnet. Either draw it over your face, or 
leave it at home. 

We have not yet mentioned the subject of 
dressing the hair. By attention to this, much 
may be done to decrease the defects of the’face. 
If this be too long, the hair should be arranged 
so as to give width ; if too short, the hair should 
be plaited, and put across the fore part of the 
head, or turned back, which, if the forehead be 
low, gives height and an open expression. 

We have not, perhaps, pressed sufficiently 
strongly on the necessity of the dress being suit¬ 
able for the hour. No dpess, however charming, 
is admissible in a morning but one strictly fit 
for that time of day. Every woman, whatever 
her station in life, has duties to perform in the 
forepart of the day; and to see a lady ordering 
the dinner or arranging the wardrobe in satin 
and artificial flowers would be simply ridiculous. 
A velvet jacket may appear at the breakfast- 
table ; but the simpler and neater the costume, 
the better. All jewelry in a morning is in bad 
taste. Cobbett warns a man against a woman 
“fond of hardware.” The imitations of gems 
which are frequently worn, are not only in bad 
taste, but are absurd. Pearls which, if real, 
would be a monarch’s ramsom, and mock dia¬ 
monds before which the Koo-i-noor looks small, 
are sometimes heaped upon tasteless persons in 
terrible profusion. 
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Some years ago, the English imitated the 
French in wearing almost entirely stone-colored 
or gray dresses ; but neglected the ribbons of 
either scarlet or pink with which they enlivened 
those grave colors. Another great mistake is 
to suppose that a ball-dress, when its freshness 
is gone, will do for a dinner or evening-dress. 
There are some small folk who appear on the 
first of May, to whom it would be a suitable and 
welcome present. Gloves and shoes are most 
important; a new pair of well-fitting gloves adds 
wonderfully to any dress, morning or evening. 
Cobbett, in his work, “Advice to Young Men,” 
says: “When you choose a wife, look to see 
how she is shod, if her shoes and stockings are 
neat; a slipshod woman is a poor look-out.” 

We do not advocate spending much money 
upon dress ; but we ask to have it spent with 
thought and tact in its arrangement and color. 
We all know beautiful women—wise, good, 
charming women—whose dress is generally 
totally deficient in taste, and we ask for tlie same 
improvement in mixing colors in dress that our 
artists, our architects, and the stage now dis¬ 
play to us. How much of our associations with 
people depends upon dress! Elizabeth’s ‘ ‘ muslin 
mane” seems needed for her character. Mary 
Queen of Scots only rises before us in her black 
velvet and the cap which bears her name; and 
the vision of Laura is not complete without the 
dress of green velvet and violets which Petrarch 
did not disdain to chronicle. 


CASCALAID. 

BY H. L. ABBEY. 

Idly she sits and folds her hands, 

Down hy the rocks which kiss the sea, 
Iliiinming a tune of other lands— 

A dreamy choral melody , 

Often she stands and pats her foot 
Listlessly on the pebbled shore, 

As a heart beats upon a breast. 

Blighted and seared forevermore. 

Wildly she laughs when o’er the main 
Typhoon marches his cohorts grim. 
And echoes catch the passing strain, 
Changing it to a mournful hymn ; 

And then she lists as though to hear 
Some note passing, or passed away, 
For’t brings from out the years agone 
Memories of a brighter day. 

Cascalaid seems a naiad queen 
Oft as she stands upon the shore, 

In the golden, shimmering sheen 
Which gilds her waving ringlets o’er; 
There is the brow—the pallid cheek— 
The lips which curl in proud disdain ; 
But ah ! the eyes of Cascalaid 
Tell the sad tale over again. 


Cascalaid’s soul is robed in night, 

And in that night its dreams are wild; 

Often she stands in deep affright. 

And ever is unreconciled. 

Ah, in her mind her thoughts go round 
Like ships upon a shoreless sea! 

Seeking a coast ne’er to be found— 

Blighted and lost eternally. 

Oft she talks to the wind and waves. 

Telling them of her gloom and woe— 

Telling, that he she loved so well. 

Sleeps full many a fathom low— 

Telling them that perchance she, too, 

E’er the summer shall come again, 

Dying, shall go to rest with him, 

Down in the waters of the main. 

And oft she deems each mounded swell 
The grave of him she loved and lost. 

While every sigh’s a long farewell 
In the heart of the tempest tossed ; 

And now she binds her flowing locks 
With the sea-weed and lilies fair. 

Standing upon the Avave-washed coast. 
Watching the seas in wild despair. 

Who can tell but the Great Unknown 
Will be to her a richer life ? 

There a spirit before the throne. 

Cleansed and Avashed from her worldly strife; 
Then will she be the bride of heaven— 

A bride whose robes can never fade; 

Then will the echoes by the sea 
Listen in vain for Cascalaid. 


EARLY DAWNS. 

BY M. A. RICE. 

At the early summer’s daAvn, 

Ere I ’ve risen from my bed. 

And the house is undisturbed 
By the busy tongue or tread, 

Then upon an elm-tree near. 

Sings a robin sweet to me; 

Cheerful are his notes and clear, 

Stirring my soul’s melody. 

And through eastern windoAV I 
Watch the elm boughs toss and play 
’Twixt me and the rosy sky. 

Whore dawn is deep’ning into day. 

It is an hour when music Ioav 
Is chanted through the mystic aisles 
Of my rapt soul, and wondrous thoughts 
Seem touched with light as morning smiles. 
And knowing that the bustling day 
Will droAvn these voices in the soul, 

I list their teaching Avhilo I may. 

Yielding my.self to their control. 

I knoAv the many-colored flowers 
Are lifting up their dew.y eyes 
To this great miracle of God, 

This new-born morning in the skies. 

While morn is springing in the east, 

I Avill arise and bless the sight; 

Oh, pour thy love into my soul. 

Thou who hast framed the morning light! 
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BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 

(Concluded from page 342.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Toung trees root the faster for shaking.— Bogat.sky. 

Sept. 20th. 

I HAVE not been quite happy since Mrs. Car- 
diner was here. Her visit seemed to disturb 
everything, and we were going on so nicely 
before. I am getting nervous and irritable, just 
as I was early in the season, and I can scarcely 
tell why, either. 

Virginia is to be married on the lOtli of Octo¬ 
ber, in Calvary church. I found I was growing 
very unhappy and envious, whenever I heard 
anything about her affairs. I used to be the 
one to have the most, and she was glad enough 
when I shared with her; but since her aunt 
came to live in town, and boarded at the 
“ Clarendon,” they have made a great display. 
There are people who say that it is just to marry 
Virginia off, and all this outlay is a regular 
investment; and I have been ill-natured enough 
to repeat it. I never used to think myself in 
the least envious or uncharitable. When the 
commandments were read, I never felt that I 
liad anything to do with “ Thou shalt not bear 
false witness,” and “Thou slxalt not covet;” 
but lately, both make me feel guilty. I had 
no right to repeat what I did not really know 
was true, and I have felt it was hard that 
Virginia should have such quantities of things 
—dresses without number, a point Alen 9 on, 
and Brussels point sets, when I have to be so 
careful of every penny, and have worn one hat 
ever since last April, a thing I never did before, 
since I was as old as Lily. 

How can I feel so when I have things she has 
not, a dear kind father, and brothers and sis¬ 
ters, and a higher aim in life, and purer happi¬ 
ness ? for I know that all the lace and jewelry 
in the world never coulcl#have given me the 
pleasure that some of this year’s self-denials 
and self-conquests have been repaid by! 

I have thought of a plan to help me to another 
self-conquest. I have an exquisite piece of 
embroidery, commenced at school last .winter 
for a gants sachet^ and all the materials to finish 
it with ; six dollars I paid at Doubet’s for them, 
and it will be quite handsome enough even for 
the French gloves that I hear were ordered with 
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her bonnets. She shall see that I do not retain 
ill will, and that I have not forgotten her. I 
cannot but feel kindly when I am doing any¬ 
thing for a person; and Mrs. Fry says, “not 
only to speak charitably, but to feel so.” 

But I have other things that make me low- 
spirited. It is all well enough in the country in 
bright pleasant weather, when one can be out 
of doors ; but how forlorn it will be in winter, 
with leafless trees, bare lawns, and muddy 
roads. It makes me dull to think of it; no 
gardening, no walks, no flowers, no “out of 
doors” at all! And the children shut up too, 
that is the worst of it, tearing everything upside 
down and deafening me with noise. No society 
either. Almost all our acquaintances go to 
town in the winter. The Waldrons always go. 
I did not know it until the day Mrs. Gardiner 
was up, though it is odd; Angela’s aunt said, 
“ I hope we shall see a great deal of you when 
you come to town this winter. ’ ’ It made me feel 
as if some new misfortune had happened. If 
papa only could afibrd to take us, even if we 
boarded ! Half of my life will go out, that is the 
truth. I never realized before how much they 
all were to me. 

Ralph said, last evening, that even liis little 
brothers .James and Willie watched for my 
weekly visits ; for it is quite a settled thing now 
that I am to take tea with Angela once a week; 
papa comes for me, and I enjoy it all the more 
because I know he is having a pleasant evening 
with Mr. Waldron. We had a children’s party 
last night, the Phelps and Lane family, the 
little Waldrons, and my children. I dressed Lily 
myself, and Laura always keeps Moi-ton in the 
better order of the two. Laura is very neat, and 
very industrious ; I never could keep house 
without her, and though she does “ say things” 
sometimes about my intimacy at Beechwood, 
I don’t think she is at all jealous, as I am apt 
to be. 

I really was proud of the children, they were 
so well behaved and obedient, not at all like 
those rude little Lanes. I should have been so 
mortified if Lily had made me speak four times 
to her as Anna Lane did, and not mind at that. 

It was a dry, clear moonlight night, and we 
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walked on the piazza a long time. Ralph was 
so thoughtful. He went after my Raglan, him¬ 
self, and wrapped it around me, and made me 
tie my handkerchief over my head. I don’t 
think any one missed us but Angele ; she is a 
dear girl! She came to the door and looked 
out, but only kissed her hand, and said she had 
to play “Oats, Peas, Beans” with the children, 
when we asked her to come and walk. 

Ralph said the winter would be very long to 
him ! 

Oct. 3c?. 

Day after to-morrow is Virginia’s wedding- 
day. I sent my box this morning. I have so 
little time that I did not get the sachet linished 
until Monday afternoon, though I have been up 
at half past five every morning for the last ten 
days. It is quite dusky when I first get up, 
and I have wondered if it could be I more than 
once, when I have been brushing out my hair 
with chilly hands ! 

The sachet looked beautiful; Angela says she 
never saw anything so exquisite. The ground is 
mazarine blue velvet, and the letters and motto 
are in silver thread and pearl beads. I quilted 
the white satin lining in the finest diamonds, and 
quilled satin ribbon all around it. There was 
a superb blue and silver gimp for the outside ; 
even jmpa admired it, though I know he thought 
it odd in me, when he knows how Virginia 
behaved. But I am glad I did it, for keeping 
Virginia constantly before me in the pleasantest 
way, and feeling that I was going to give her 
pleasure, it destroyed every particle of unkind¬ 
ness I ever had. When I wished that she might 
be very happy in my note, I really did wish it, 
and hoped the marriage will turn out better 
than I fear it will. But I have always had a 
miserable opinion of Joe Bloodgood; he led 
Arthur into so much mischief. If papa’s mis¬ 
fortune had never done anything more for us 
than to break up that intimacy, it would have 
been a good thing. 

Arthur grumbled at leaving my parcel, and 
said I never should hear from it again, and they 
would only think I wanted to be taken notice 
of; but I did not care. Perhaps Virginia will 
not even thank me, but I have been already 
repaid, and I did not send it until all the invi¬ 
tations were out, so they cannot say I expected 
notice. 

Evening. 

Oh, I must add Virginia’s note to to-day’s 
journal, it was so unexpected, and made me so 
happy. I will never hesitate again to do what I 
feel is right, no matter what others may think. 
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Dear Gussy : It is so very, verg kind in you 
to remember me, when I have acted so shabhij. 
The sachet is perfectly lovely; aunt and every 
one goes off in ecstasies over it. I remember so 
well going to Doubet’s with you the day you 
chose the things. It made everything come 
back to me in a moment, and how intimate we 
used to be, and I felt so ashamed of myself. Do 
forgive me, and come to my wedding, and let us 
be friends again. I am in great haste, for Joe 
is going to take this down tovrn for me, and is 
waiting in the parlor, for I wanted to thank you 
at once. Oh, how I wish I could show you 
all my things, and my presents, and the lovely, 
lovely set of pearls Mr. Bloodgood Inis just sent. 

Your devoted Virginia. 

It sounds just like her ; she is not an AngeR. 

I never realized before how different they are. 
But it was kind in her to write when she must 
have been so hurried, and I know she means 
it. Arthur threw his cards in the fire—they 
came with the note—and of course I shall not 
go, and probably never shall see Virginia again; 
but I am glad that I sent the sachet. 

Oct. Ibih. 

I have had a dreary week; I seem to be 
falling back so fast; perhaps it is because I 
have been too well satisfied that I was doing 
right. It is thinking so much about next 
winter that makes everything drag so; but how 
am I to manage, with, not only all our friends, 
but papa gone ? 

Papa will go the first of December to New 
Orleans. There is some business of the firm to 
be arranged, and it is thought best for him to 
attend to it himself. He may be gone all win¬ 
ter. It will be such a great responsibility for 
me, the care of the house and the children, and 
I shall feel as if I were burdened with Arthur, 
too ; for, if papa can scarcely restrain him, he 
will go back and be as bad as ever when he is 
left, to his own devices. 

Then, too, I am to take charge of money 
matters, and draw on Mr. Gardiner, not only 
for market money, but for a certain sum that 
has to include every expense ; no going to papa 
for a dollar or two, or allowing a little bill 
here and there. I am sure I shall never be 
able to do it, and I shall be lonely beyond all 
measure. 

There has been just one ray of comfort about 
papa’s going. He talked to me quite soberly 
about it last night; he said that it was very 
hard to leave us, and he should not think of 
going but that there seemed a prospect of realiz¬ 
ing what was considered a bad debt, and that 
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he thought that he could trust me to manage. 
“You remind me more and more of what your 
mother used to be, Augusta, when we were first 
married. You have not her experience, of 
course ; but I believe, so far as you know, you 
try to do right, and sometimes your prudence 
and good management are quite beyond your 
years. I feel that I can trust you.” That was 
a great deal for papa to say, and a great deal for 
me to hear. Quite as good as Virginia''s pearls. 

Oct. IQth. 

Just as I was writing yesterday, some one 
called. I knew very well who it was before 
Lily came trotting up stairs to tell me that “Mr. 
Walph was in the parlor.” I wondered what 
liad brought him up in the early train, and how 
he came to be walking to Beech wood. My eyes 
were undeniably red, for I had been crying 
over the dismal prospect of next winter as I 
wrote ; one thing more dismal than all the rest, 
which I did not mention, that I should not be 
likely to hear “Mr. Walph was down stairs” all 
winter long; but I bathed them, and smoothed 
my hair, and went down, feeling—yes, I did 
feel as if something was going to happen ; not 
j list what did—0 no ! only I did feel glad that 
Laura had gone to pass the afternoon with Lony 
Phelps, and that we were going to have one of 
our nice talks all alone. 

Ralph saw that I had been crying right 
away. He got up and came to meet me, and 
when I gave him my hand, he did not just 
shake bauds and stop, but held it while he led 
me to the sofa. 

“ Something has vexed you; won’t you tell 
me what it is ?” he said. 

He did not say “Miss Augusta,” as he usu¬ 
ally did, only “you,” as if I should tell him 
that part of my tears were because he was 
going to be in town all winter ! Not then, at 
all events, though I did confess it afterwards ! 
I told him at first the news about papa’s going 
away, and how I shrank from the responsibility 
and the loneliness ; and that only last year this 
time, I had not so much as the care of keeping 
my own wardrobe in order; and how I had to 
learn everything all at once. I could not help 
talking about myself, he went back to it so, 
and led me on to do it. I grew excited and 
nervous, for I began to tell him about mamma 
and her death, which I have never spoken to 
anyone about. And then he said: “Do not 
grieve so, Augusta ; it was all for the very, 
very best for you, and you must not feel that 
you are lonely. My mother loves you for these 
very things, because y"ou have fought your way 


along so bravely ; she loves you as if you were 
her own daughter ; and she hopes—let me tell 
you now, dear—that you will he so, that you 
will love me as much as I love you, and let me 
take you home some day to be really her daugh¬ 
ter. Oh, Augusta, you know I love you!” 

He said the last so passionately! his voice 
sounded like a sob! and I just sat still and 
cried as if my heart was breaking ; but it was 
not because I was unhappy. He knew that 
very well, for I laid my head on his shoulder 
when he drew me to him, and he soothed me 
as I do Lily sometimes, until I could speak. 

I have loved him this long, long time—ever 
since that Sunday in the choir, I think. I 
liked him from the very first, and respected him 
more than any gentleman I had ever seen, he 
was so unlike those I had been accustomed to. 
Now I can see that it was this feeling, and the 
fear that I was mistaken in thinking that he 
cared for me any more than any other friend 
of Angela’s, that has made me so easily irri¬ 
tated lately. I have not been at peace with 
my own heart, and I could not be at peace with 
others. 

Ralph told me last night that he saw us at 
the depot when we arrived to come to this 
house. That was the first time he ever saw 
me ; of course I did not notice him. Little I 
knew that night, when my heart was so heavy, 
and everything was so forlorn and discouraging, 
that a lifelong happiness stood there in the 
shadow, waiting for me ! I told Ralph about 
my first glimpse of him and the “coal black 
steeds,” the next morning, and how I wanted 
to know them all, and felt sure that I should 
like them. 

But I must not spend my whole day over my 
journal, only that I am still so restless and ex¬ 
cited that I cannot settle myself at anything. 
I am to go to Beechwood to tea, and, though I 
long to see them all, I dread it. Ralph stopped 
and asked me this morning ; he said his father 
and mother would come and see me first, if I 
preferred it; but his mother thought it would 
be pleasanter for‘me to meet them all at home. 
How strange it seemed to meet Ralph this 
morning, and see in his very eyes that he loved 
me, and feel that it was quite right to stand 
there talking on the porch all by ourselves, 
without starting or turning at every footstep ! 

Papa was so kind last night! I am sure he 
was surprised—indeed, he said so—surprised 
that we had found out that we loved each so 
soon ; he said that he had guessed it for some 
weeks past. He told Ralj)h that he would 
have chosen him from all the young men he 
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liad ever known, if he had been given to match¬ 
making. I think Ralph could not have asked 
for more. I was the more proud and glad of it 
because Ralph had felt it only right to tell papa 
what I had known so long—how wild and 
foolish he had been, and how it had kept him 
back in business, and he didn’t know how papa 
would take it. That was what made him 
speak so heartily, I suppose. He told us that 
we were both young enough to be patient. He 
need not have said that, for I don’t suppose 
Ralph wishes to be married (how strange it 
seems to write that of him and myself!)—oh, 
for years ; and I could not leave papa. 

I did so hate to have Arthur and Laura know 
it. That was the most unpleasant thing of all; 
but Arthur was so astonished, and pleased too, 
I am sure, that he forgot to say anything un¬ 
civil. Laura took it quite as a matter o f course, 
j ust as she does everything else ; and said, di¬ 
rectly, that she should be sixteen in the winter, 
and old enough to keep house by another year. 

Oct. 11th. 

I am really ‘^engaged.” How strange that 
sounds 1 but it is true, and I have a dear ring 
in my hand that will not let me forget it. 

Ralph brought me a note from his mother 
yesterday. She said that she knew etiquette 
demanded a call from all of them ; but she was 
not too old to remember how embarrassing the 
formal visit of congratulation from Mr. Wal¬ 
dron’s family had been, and she thought, if 
papa was willing, it would be better for me 
to come to tea as usual in the afternoon (it 
was my day for going there). I hesitated at 
first, but Ralph begged so hard, and said he 
should never realize that I belonged to him 
until he had seen me in his own home; and 
Mrs. Waldron’s note assured me so heartily 
that Ralph’s father and all of them were de¬ 
lighted with what had happened, that it seemed 
foolish in me to say no, particularly as papa’s 
answer was ‘‘You had better go,” when he 
had read the note. 

I had not more than shut up my journal 
when I heard some one say, “Where is she, 
Laura?” and Angeld came flying up stairs ; but 
I could not write all that we had to say if I 
should give myself a week to do it in, I think. 
We talked and talked until the carriage came 
for me, as it always does on Thursday, before 
going to the train for the gentlemen, and there 
I was in my gingham dress and black silk 
apron. Fortunately, my hair was braided be¬ 
fore I commenced to write, for it is so long I 
always dread it so, that I do it directly after 


dinner, to be ready for calls at a moment’s 
notice. 

Angela helped me dress, for she said it was 
her fault, and Laura was very good-natured, 
and offered to put Lily to rights of her own 
accord, when she came to tell me the carriage 
was at the gate. I think Laura is pleased at 
the increasing intimacy with the Waldron 
family. She heard what Mrs. Gardiner said 
the other day, and she hears from the Lanes 
and others how high they stand in the county. 
It would be an unworthy feeling in me, and I 
am glad that I discovered it, and cast it out 
before this happened. 

“ Oh, Angel6,” I said, as we turned into the 
avenue, and the great iron gate swung to be¬ 
hind us, “ only think that I came here quite a 
stranger three months ago. How very well I 
remember that evening!” 

“And now you belong to us ; isn’t it strange ? 
But Ralph always seemed to fancy you; that 
very night I knew he would much rather have 
staid in the house than gone out boating with 
Charles and your brother. You won’t be vexed 
at Charlie, will you ? but he has always called 
you ‘Ralph’s lady love,’ oh, this long time. 
It began in fun, of course; but I knew how 
much earnest there was in it.” 

I was thankful to have Angele with me, for 
all I knew that only Mrs. Waldron was at home. 
My courage failed me as we reached the house. 
I began to fear that she would not think me 
good enough for Ralph (for I know he is more 
than most sons are to their mothers), and that 
she had written kindly only because she was 
kind-hearted ; though Ralph assured papa that 
both his father and mother were pleased at tlie 
way things had turned out. I knew very well 
that she might have expected him to marry 
beauty, or fortune, or both, and since papa was 
poor, there was nothing but poor me for Ralph 
to receive. 

‘ ‘ Mother wished you to come directly to her 
room,” Angele said. But there Mrs. Waldron 
was at the door, waiting for us, and she held 
out both hands as I came up the steps, and 
kissed me just as she did the first night we 
talked together, only more affectionately, and 
said, almost my daughter,” as she did so. 
Her voice trembled, too, I could feel that, just 
as Ralph’s had done, when he told me that he 
loved me ; and she almost carried me up stairs 
into her own room, taking off my bonnet with 
her own hands. 

“ I wanted you all to myself a little while,” 
she said, “to tell you how very, very glad I 
am that you are going to be my dear boy's 
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wife some day. My heart yearned over you 
when I first saw you at church, a motherless 
child, striving to he a mother to that little flock, 
for Dr. Clark had told us about you and your 
many cares.” Then she told me that she longed 
so much to help me, that very first day, when 
she saw us in our deep mourning at church, 
and had led the way to our first conversation, 
and had prayed for me with her own children, 

“ little thinking at first that I should he one of 
them.” 

“But I should have chosen you,” she said 
(almost the words papa had used to Ralph), 
“because I know you are not like most of the 
girls now-a-days, who look no further than the 
wedding ring and the wedding presents.” 

I almost shrank from my promise to Ralph, 
as she talked, for she made love and marriage 
a much more solemn thing than it had ever 
seemed before; “ a life-long friendship, in which 
both promised to bear and forbear, to do their 
very best for each other, through sickness, and 
poverty, and misunderstanding perhaps, that 
would try our love to the utmost. ’ ’ I said so 
to her, that I was almost afraid to undertake 
such a promise, but she only said, “ Not in your 
own strength, dear, not of yourself.” 

Then we talked about Ralph, about that 
weary, weary time when his mother said she 
rose up and lay down with the heartache for 
him ; and that it was the greatest trial of faith 
she had ever known ; but how one verse of a 
])salm came ever to her mind in her darkest 
hours ; and then she clasped her hands, and, 
with her clear liquid eyes so full of faith and 
earnestness that she looked like the picture of 
some saint, repeated— 

“God’s time with patient faith expect, 

Who will inspire thy hreast 
With inward strength ; do thou thy party 
And leave to Him the rest! ’’ 

How good I ought to be with such a friend, 
such an example—shall I write it ?—such a 
mother! 

I think it is no wrong to mamma’s memory; 
I’m sure it makes her happy if she can see it. 
Oh, how I have longed to tell her all these 
things I to have her know Ralph. It is the 
only drawback on my happiness ; I am con¬ 
tinually thinking that I must tell her. But I 
must not forget my meeting with the rest of 
the family. 

The bell rang for tea, and we heard Mr. Wal¬ 
dron in the next room while we were talking. 
Mrs. Waldron said it was the first time for a 
year that she had missed meeting him at the 


door; they always pay each other such old- 
fashioned little attentions, just like lovers. 
When we went down, they were ready to seat 
themselves at table, and, thinking of the “so¬ 
bering” things Mrs. Waldron had said, I almost 
forgot what had happened for a moment, for 
Ralph had not come in, until I found that his 
place had been changed with Charlie, so as to 
bring him next to me, and on my plate was a 
napkin ring, exactly the same pattern as the 
rest. I thought it was Angele’s at first, and 
that I had taken the wrong place, but she whis¬ 
pered, “Look again,” and I found “Augusta” 
was engraved on it. I don’t think anything 
could have satisfied me more that the family 
were pleased than this thoughtful, silent adop¬ 
tion. When I looked up, I met Mr. Waldron’s 
eyes, with such a roguish twinkle in them, and 
I know I blushed up to my forehead; but Ralph 
came in and took his new seat, and I was so 
glad to see him again, and really to find myself 
belonging to him, as it were, that I was too 
happy to mind. He drove me home in the 
buggy, the first drive we have taken alone, 
and he gave me my ring, it is plain gold, not 
so much as a turquoise in it, when we were 
almost home, and he kissed me “good-night” 
for the first time. He said, “You know I do 
not ask my father for anything, and my ring 
is plain like the giver ; but we can wait for the 
diamond, darling.''^ 

He has given me one with it, for I feel in my 
very heart that his love is sincere and disin¬ 
terested, and as pure as any diamond. I do 
not envy Virginia now. 

Nov. l^th. 

The first anniversary of mamma’s death. 
How many, many things have happened this 
year! it is so crowded, so miserable, and yet 
so happy I Then everything was so dark and 
vague, I did not know what to turn to first, or 
how to grope to the light; and now I hope I 
have passed through “the wicket gate,” and 
my way is plain before me. I believe I must 
be still lodging at the “Interpreter’s House,” 
for everything has been made so easy, and I 
seem to learn so much. It is not pleasant to 
think of the rough places yet before me, of the 
dreary “ Hill of Difficulty” and “the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death ;” but I will believe that 
tliey are a great way off, and then, when they 
come, help will come too. 

Perhaps this winter is my “Hill!” Papa 
has only waited to spend this day with us. 
How sad he looked at prayers this morning I 
But I think it was a lovely way to mark the 
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anniversary, to commence having prayers; 
only it will be hard for me to go on with them 
when he is away. 

And my last visit to Beech wood for four long 
months is paid. Ralph talked so kindly of Ar¬ 
thur when we were coming home, and said that 
he had much more mind than most young men 
of his age, educated as he had been; that is, 
allowed to do just as he pleased. 1 know papa 
feels that it was wrong, and it has made him 
very patient with Arthur. When he spoke of 
it, he said that was one of the misfortunes of 
prosperity, that it drew a man away from his 
own family, and exposed them to habits of self- 
indulgence. 

But I can see a great change in Arthur, being 
so much with Charlie and Ralph. He admires 
Mrs. Waldron, too. I really believe he tries, 
“ not only to act rightly^ but to feel so,” when 
he is near her. What a strange thing influence 
is, the unconscious influence of character and 
example ! I have always felt it so in Ralph 
and his mother. It frightens me to tliink what 
mine may be. 

Decern. 27<A. 

It was not such a dreary Christmas after all, 
with Mrs. Waldron’s kind invitation that we 
should leave the house to Ellen and Michael, 
and spend it with them. Laura was going to 
grandma’s, however, and Arthur had to take 
her, so, with only the children and myself, I 
thought we should not be too burdensome. 
There was such a famous long letter from papa 
—Mr. Waldron had it for me; and he is so well, 
and doing so well. Presents for each of us, 
just the same as for the rest of the family, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldron. Ralph’s to me was 
just what I so much wanted, an imperial pho¬ 
tograph of himself. It hangs here over my 
writing-desk, and I do not feel half so lonely 
now. He comes up once a week to see that all 
is right at Beeohwood, and spends the evening 
with me. He said, last night, “No prospect 
of business yet, Augusta, with the new year,” 
and he seemed more downhearted than I have 
ever seen him. But I tried to comfort him, and 
told him it was better so, or we should get 
impatient; and we could not be married yet 
awhile, if he could take care of me twice over, 
for Laura is to go to school for a year, and she 
will commence on the 5th, living with Mrs. 
Waldron as long as they are in town. Mrs. 
Waldron wrote to papa and to me about it, and 
said she was sorry to take anything more away 
from me; but she thought it was wrong for 
Laura not to improve the present, and she knew 


I would see it in the light of a self-denial to 
spare her in papa’s absence. It will be dull 
enough, not a soul but the children and Ellen 
to speak to all day; but Arthur is so much 
more pleasant than he used to be ! and Michael 
is so much assistance to Ellen that I can man¬ 
age very well with the work alone, particularly 
in papa’s absence. 

I must not forget that Virginia came to see 
me. I don’t think I should have sent her my 
card, but Angele and I met her at the Aspin- 
wall Gallery one morning, and she came the 
next day of her own accord. Arthur said it 
was only because such a family as the Wal¬ 
drons had “taken me up,” but I would not 
mind him ; though, I must confess, I knew all 
the while my engagement had much to do with 
her warmth, and especially her aunt’s. Vir¬ 
ginia was superbly dressed, and is going out 
constantly. She said she was as happy as she 
could possibly be, but she did not look well; 
she was thin and restless, and her eyes had an 
eager, unsatisfled expression that worried me. 
I can see that she lives on excitement. 

Mrs. Gardiner came to congratulate me, too ; 
she said things that hurt me, though, they 
sounded coarse and unfeeling, about “having 
managed my cards well,” as if I had plotted to 
make Ralph love me and ingratiate myself with 
his family. If I know my own heart, I never 
for one moment tried to win any of them, least 
of all Ralph, who always seemed so much too 
good for me. 

I made the acquaintance of several of his 
relations, who called upon me, and invited me 
to little family gatherings that were very plea¬ 
sant, when they found I did not go into general 
society. They all seemed friendly people. 

March 22c?. 

I have tried to say and to feel that the winter 
has not been dreary; indeed it has not been so 
by comparison with last year, I have been so 
constantly employed for one thing, and that is 
the secret of every-day happiness, I begin to 
believe. Then there has been Ralph to think 
about, and the future to dream over, when we 
shall have none of these long separations, but 
be always together. 

I had written so far last night, when I heard 
carriage-wheels at the door, and such a shout 
from Ellen, “The master’s come!” and sure 
enough, there was papa, looking so well 1 I 
noticed that the first thing, how broad and sun¬ 
burnt his face was. So delighted to get home, 
he was almost boyish, and the children, who 
were roused out of a sound sleep, got so wild 
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that I did not know as we should ever get them 
back to bed again. 

Papa said he could see into the room as he 
drew up—we do not put the curtains down half 
the time until the shutters are closed for the 
night, having no neighbors—and Arthur and I 
looked so cosy on each side of the round table, 
witli the bright light and cheerful lire. Well, 
we have had some nice evenings, for Arthur 
lias made it a point of honor never to leave me 
alone, and I made it a matter of duty, before 
it became a pleasure, to learn chess to play 
with him, and to give him lessons in counting- 
house French, which he needs very much with 
Shipman & Co. Arthur was as shy as possible 
about his good behavior; but I know it pleased 
him to have pajpa notice and commend it. He 
thinks the children are very much improved, 
too; so my winter of hard work has not beeu 
unappreciated. 

April Isi. 

This has been a very eventful day, and every¬ 
thing looks so hopeful. Things have come 
about so strangely. Dr. Clark came out to 
dine at Beechwood—the dear old house was 
opened last Tuesday—and passed an hour with 
papa on his way. He has beeu doubly good 
since my engagement to Ralph, who is one of 
liis great favorites, and I have always felt that 
I owed part of Ralph’s love to him, for he said 
such kind things of me at Beechwood when 
^ we first came out. But the best thing of all 
was, he told papa to-day that he believed his 
southern winter had been the most providential 
thing that could have happened, that it had 
confirmed the improvement in his health, which 
rest and good air had commenced, and that he 
considered him fairly out of danger if he was 
moderately prudent. “In fact,” Dr. Clark 
said, in that hearty way that I like so much, “ I 
consider your business misfortunes the greatest 
piece of good luck that ever happened to you. ” 

Papa said that he began to see it so now, not 
only as to his health—and then he looked at 
Arthur and me. 

Dr. Clark nodded. “It’s been the making 
of both those children.” 

“Yes,” said papa, “I believe it has; and 
yet the hardest thing of all last year this time 
was that I had ruined their prospects.” 

“Did you ever hear, Augusta,” said Dr. 
Clark, “that spring winds, even the roughest, 
have a great deal to do with the healthy growth 
of young trees ?” 

And as for papa, as it says in Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress, “ the water stood in his eyes.” 


But when the carriage brought Dr. Clark 
from Beechwood to the depot, it stopped at our 
house again, and left Ralph’s father; and when 
Dr. Clark was fairly off, Ralph himself came, 
strange to say, not to see me ! I must confess 
that I was in a perfect fever of suspense and 
expectation, for the conference with papa lasted 
a long, long time, and kept tea waiting till it 
was quite dark. 

Then Mr. Waldron drove home, leaving 
Ralph ; and papa was very sober at tea time, 
so was Rali)h. I could not tell what to make 
of it, till after tea papa said, “ Have no secrets 
from Augusta, my boy; you can always trust 
her good sense and discretion, and that is as 
much as can be said for any woman, young or 
old.” 

So it came out that they have been discuss¬ 
ing a plan for papa to go into business again, 
now that he is lionorably discharged from all 
the affairs of the old firm, and his creditors, 
that were^ for they are fully paid, urge him to 
do it, only he lacked capital. Mr. Waldron 
thinks it will be an excellent opportunity for 
Ralph, so he is to go in with papa, and Mr. 
Waldron will furnish what papa needs to make 
up the amount in Ralph’s name. Arthur is 
quite carried away by it, for lie feels that he 
can be of real use now, and he is so fond of 
Ralph, and looks up to him so. 

It seemed too much good fortune, after what 
Dr. Clark had said about papa’s health ! I did 
not know which to be thankful for first. It did 
not seem as if I had a thing to ask for ; Ralph 
’was so happy in a certain prospect of our mar¬ 
riage. He begs that it may be next fall, if they 
are at all successful; for Mrs. Waldron has 
always wished us to stay at Beechwood for a 
year, and Laura leaves school, and I could be 
near to help with the children, and look after 
papa’s comforts. It all seems fair, and as though 
impa would have all but poor mamma restored 
to him. Even if we only have enough to be 
comfortable, I shall never regret my experience 
the past year. I think I see the good of worldly 
trouble, particularly when we are young. 

We were walking down the avenue at Beech¬ 
wood, yesterday, and I said to Mrs. Waldron, 
“How much thicker the white clover springs 
on the edge of the road.” 

“Yes,” she said, “because people walk 
there, and it is like chamomile, ‘ the more you 
tread it, the more you spread it. ’ ” 

When we came in she went up stairs for 
“The Golden Treasury,” a little book she is 
very fond of, and brought a pencilled passage 
for me to read, saying, “ That always reminds 
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me of your life, daughter.” She often calls me 
so when she is most affectionate. This was 
it:— 

“ Stars shine brightest in the darkest night; 
torches are better for beating ; grapes come not 
to the proof till they come to the press ; spices 
smell best when bruised; young trees root the 


faster for shaking; gold looks brighter for scour¬ 
ing ; juniper smells sweetest in the fire; the 
palm-tree proves the better for pressing; chamo¬ 
mile, the more you tread it, the more you 
spread it; and grace, that is hid in nature as 
sweet water in rose leaves, is most fragrant 
when the fire of affliction is distilling it.” 


FIEESIDES AND FACTS OF THE EEVOLUTION. 


COLONEL WILLIAMS AND HIS WIFE. 

Colonel Williams was a native of North 
Carolina, and emigrated to South Carolina in 
1773, settling on Little River in Laurens Dis¬ 
trict. He followed the mercantile business 
and farming till the Revolutionary war broke 
out. He very early took part in the opposition 
to the measures of the British government. 

At the election of 1778, under the constitu¬ 
tion of that year. Colonel Williams was a can¬ 
didate for the Senate, from the Little River 
District; but was defeated by Robert Cunning¬ 
ham. In the course of this election, or on some 
other occasion, Williams was about addressing 
the people, and noticed that Cunningham was 
standing at .his elbow. He remarked, “You 
stand too near me.” Cunningham coolly re¬ 
plied, without changing his position, “ I stand 
very well where I am.” A blow from Williams 
followed the reply; a fight ensued, in which 
Mrs. Williams took part with her husband by 
seizing Cunningham by his queue. She was 
pulled back by a gentleman present, and the 
rencontre terminated in Cunningham’s favor. 

Williams was shot at the battle of King’s 
Mountain. He had turned to his command, 
and was cheering them on ; the ball, fired from 
the heights above, took effect between his 
shoulders. He fell within a few feet of Colonel 
Ferguson. He is said to have been rough in 
his manners, and of rash disposition, but good- 
natured. 

At one time, with an old and favorite negro, 
he was engaged, after night, in clearing up his 
storehouse. He was holding a torch; in one 
corner was a large pile of unbroken flax. While 
the negro was removing some stands, a large 
rat sprang by the Colonel ; and, as it plunged 
into the flax, Williams applied his torch to it, 
exclaiming, “I’ll swinge you!” In an in¬ 
stant the house was in a blaze, and was burned 
down in spite of efforts to save it. The Colonel 


patiently submitted to the rebuke of the negro, 
who cursed him for all the “fools” he could 
think of. 

At the battle of Musgrove’s Mills, Williams 
took prisoner a very diminutive man, named 
Saul Hilson, who had been under his command 
at the battle of Stono. Riding along the ranks, 
he discovered Hilson, and very pleasantly said, 
“Ah, my little Sauly, have we caught you?” 
“Yes,” replied the little man, “and no great 
catch, either 1 ’ ’ Saul’s repartee caused a laugh, 
and he was subjected only to the restraints of 
a prisoner. 

THE o’nealls. 

{Of tlie Family of Hon. Judge John Belton O'Neall.) 

In 1778 the great May frost took place, which 
utterly destroyed vegetation and the crops. 
A small crop of late wheat was saved by Wil¬ 
liam O’Neall. In the same year occurred the 
total eclipse of the sun. 

At the fall of Charleston in 1780, William 
O’Neall owned the mill known for thirty years 
as O’Neall’s Mill. His son Hugh, thirteen 
years old, attended to it or -was a constant as¬ 
sistant. The mill was the most public place in 
that section of country. 

Across Bush River at that place was the 
most common thoroughfare fi-om the Congaree 
and Charleston to pass south beyond Saluda, 
and west to Little River and Ninety-Six. 

There often halted the scouts and sometimes 
the armies, for rest or plunder. There did 
Hugh learn to hate the proud, overbearing 
character of the British officers, for there he 
heard narrated the many deeds of violence and 
blood with which the country was overspread. 
Blood and plunder were the watchwords in that 
cruel partisan war whicli raged from 1780 to 
1783. Each party oppressed and injured the 
other as much as possible. 

When a battalion of Tarleton’s command en- 
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camped at William O’Neall’s, everything was 
seized for plunder ; the fences were burned for 
campfires, the cattle were butchered for beef, 
and the officers billeted themselves on the 
unpretending Quaker families without compen¬ 
sation. When Greene’s army, on the other 
hand, on their retreat from Ninety-Six, passed 
the mill, everything was paid for, and perfect 
order prevailed. 

The marauding scouts entered every dwell¬ 
ing, and carried off everything that suited them; 
bedding, clothes, and provisions. Often were 
families left without food or raiment. Some¬ 
times the houses were burned, and women and 
children were turned out shelterless. 

Such scenes passed before the eyes of the 
young Quaker Hugh O’Neall; his brave ances¬ 
tral blood boiled at the wrongs and oppression 
lie witnessed ; but his parents kept him quiet, 
and day after day he labored at the mill, pro¬ 
viding for the necessities of his family and the 
neighborhood. He attended the mill, drove his 
father’s wagon, or worked on the farm till his 
father’s death in 1789. He liad the care, with 
his brother Abijah, of a large landed estate, 
his mother, and a young family of boys. The 
brothers were in Charleston when a great fire 
occurred ; and, having wagons, were employed 
to haul goods from the burning district. After 
several successful trips, as Hugh was about to 
pass again into the circle of fire, his leader’s 
bridle was seized by a policeman, and he was 
told the houses near were about to be blown up. 

In travelling at that period, mud holes, crazy 
bridges, streams at flood, and badly managed 
ferries had to be encountered. Hugh O’Neall 
and his brother-in-law, Mr. Ford, were on their 
return from Charleston, with separate teams. 
Ford was in front, and struck the Four Hole 
Swamp, covered with water. When he reached 
the bridge, it was floating; but thinking he 
could pass it, with the adventurous spirit of a 
backwoodsman, he made the attempt. The 
plank gave way under his horses, and they 
sank into the stream. To cut them (except 
one) loose and swim them out was but a few 
minutes’ work for him and his daring companion, 
Hugh. One horse, the old and favorite leader, 
was patiently lying across the sleeper of the 
bridge, and to relieve him it was necessary to 
roll him over into the water. This was done 
by seizing his legs and turning him over; as 
he went, with one strong movement of his hind 
leg, he threw Hugh twenty feet away into water 
ten feet deep. This was to him no serious 
matter, however; and both he and the horse 
were soon on terra firma. 


TOBACCO EOLLINO. 

At this period, and for years after, tobacco 
rolling was a common mode of carrying tobacco 
from the upper country to Charleston. A to¬ 
bacco hogshead was rimmed, so as to keep the 
bulge from touching the ground; a crosspiece 
was made fast to each end; in them were in¬ 
serted wooden gudgeons, which worked into a 
square frame embracing within it the whole 
hogshead. To this were fixed swingletrees and 
a tongue. Thus prepared, the owner mounted 
on one of two horses geared to it; and, leading 
the others, with fodder and corn stowed be¬ 
tween the frame and hogshead, moved on a free 
and independent roller to Charleston. There 
leaving his hogshead, with his money for it, 
or a tobacco certificate, he would return the 
sauciest mortal ever seen. Sometimes rollers 
of hostile parties would meet, and have a 
skirmish. 

In 1792, Hugh O’Neall married Anne Kelly, 
and settled about a mile below the mill. 

THE soldier’s REVENGE.' 

A CURIOUS instance of revenge is remem¬ 
bered in tradition: Daniel Morgan and William 
O’Neall were wagoners from Winchester, Vir¬ 
ginia, in Braddock’s army. Morgan, in a frolic, 
took a twist of tobacco from an Indian, who 
complained to a young British . officer. The 
officer ordered Morgan to give up the tobacco ; 
with Virginia recklessness, Morgan replied ho 
“would give it up when he got ready.” The 
officer struck him with the flat of his sword; 
Morgan knocked him down. For this offence, 
he was tried by a court-martial, and sentenced 
to receive five hundred lashes. The sentence 
was executed ; but he swore to have the life of 
the officer who had subjected him to the de¬ 
grading punishment, if ever opportunity offered. 
After Braddock’s war, he and the officer met, 
mounted and armed, in the mountains of Vir¬ 
ginia. Morgan said he had long wished for 
this opportunity of revenge. “ I have sworn,” 
he said, ‘ ‘ to kill you ; therefore fight for your 
life, or”—drawing and presenting a pistol—“ I 
will kill you like a dog.” The officer declined 
the battle; Morgan then said, “Get down on 
your knees, and beg your life.” This also he 
refused. Morgan returned his pistol to the 
holster, remarking to him, “A life not worth 
fighting for nor begging for was not worth tak¬ 
ing. ’ ’ He rode on, leaving his craven oppressor 
to his contemplations. 
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NOVELTIES FOE NOYEMBEE. 


Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1.—Bertha of black lace, net, and velvet; 
ornamented by bows of ribbon, any shade that 
suits the dress with which it is worn. 


Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2.—Gored breakfast cap, made with in- 
sertings and a frill of needle-work ; the frill is 
turned back to the right, with loops of violet 
ribbon ; strings of the same. 

Fig. 3. Headdress of blaedc lace and ribbon, 
for dinner and evening wear. 

Fig. 4.—Sleeve and cuff for morning, prome¬ 
nade, or travelling wear. The sleeve is very 
full, and of cambric ; linen cuff embroidered 
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Fig. .3. 



with a vine. The collar should correspond in 
pattern. 


Fig, 4. 
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Figs. 5 and 6.—Collar and sleeve for full 
dress, in Venetian point lace, simple and ele¬ 
gant. (See Chitchat.) 

Fig. 7.—Ui)right collar and habit-shirt, for 
morning-dress ; very much worn at present for 
morning and home-dress. 

Fig. 8.—Infant’s capote. A very neat and 
convenient head-covering for an infant from 
three months to a year old. It may be made 
of various materials; as, for example, piqui^ 
batiste, silk, or cashmere. If made of either 

Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 




the two last-named textures, it may be wadded 
and lined, when change of season may render 
additional warmth desirable. The engraving 
shows the back of the capote ; but the small 
peak, as well as the full trimming which en¬ 
circles the face, is also seen. When the capote 
is intended for a boy, the peak should stand 
out as in the engraving, but, when intended for 
a girl, it should be turned quite back. The 
original, from which our illustration is copied, 
is made of white piqui, and the simple design 
which ornaments the crown is executed in white 
braid. The pattern may be easily enlarged to 
the required proportions. The curtain at the 
back is edged with a trimming of embroidered 
cambric, set on in slight fulness. The full 
front trimming and the rosettes at each side 
are of the same embroidery. The front trim¬ 
ming forms a very full frilling or ruche round 
the face. 


CORNER FOR A HANDKERCHIEF. 

















WOEK DEPARTMENT, 


POPLIN DEESS, SUITABLE FOE A LITTLE GIEL. 

TO BE TEIJIMED WITH VELVET. 



EMBEOIDEET. 
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GEEMAN WOEK-BASKET. 



Evert lady, especially every mistress of a 
family, feels the continual need of some recep¬ 
tacle for that stock of work which she is obliged 
to have continually on hand, ready to be exe¬ 
cuted at every convenient moment suitable for 
its character, some requiring the clear, bright 
daylight, some for the waning evening, such as 
the easy netting which may be continued al¬ 
most mechanically until niglit itself has swal¬ 
lowed up the last vestige of the day. To 
contain all the varied conveniences necessary 
for carrying on these different labors, the Ger¬ 
man ladies have introduced a large wicker- 
basket into their apartments ; and to convert 
this homely article into an ornament, they have 
resorted to the expedient of decorating it with 
pieces of cloth of brilliant colors, braided in 
fanciful patterns with some good contrast in 
braid. The shapes of these baskets are various, 
but they all have a lid to cover and protect 
their contents. In that represented in our 
illustration, it has only been, intended to suggest 
the idea, not to fix the shape, as the design has 
been made from one of foreign workmanship, 
which it might be difficult to purchase here ; 


but, as there are many other forms equally 
eligible, this is but of little consequence. Care 
must be taken, in selecting the pieces of cloth, 
that the number and size should be exactly 
proportioned to the circumference of the basket, 
so that they may be attached at each point. 
These are secured at the upper and lower points 
by means of a scarlet cord, forming also a sort 
of diamond pattern over the basket, the lower 
points having a tassel hanging from each. 
Sometimes these cloth ornaments are edged 
with a good-sized chalk-white bead, sometimes 
with the braid, sometimes with the scarlet 
cord carried all round. The lid is crossed with 
the cord as well as the handle. The cloth may 
be of two or three colors, or even a greater 
number. Blue, red, and black, braided with 
yellow, produce the desired gay effect. Some¬ 
times, instead of the braid, the design is exe¬ 
cuted in chalk-white beads, and sometimes 
each tablet of cloth has the pattern in a braid 
of different color. In fact, these German baskets 
cannot be made of too showy a character, as 
their style is best realized by brilliant contrasts 
of color. 
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LONG BLACK SILK MITTEN.—NETTING. 


Materials. —Fine black crochet 
Rilk, and three meshes—two steel 
round and one flat bone mesh. 

The steel meshes this size—O— 
and this—o— I the flat mesh this 
width- 

These mittens are for a 
full-sized hand ; if required 
smaller, they can be reduced 
three or four stitches every 
way. 

Net on the large- steel pin 
42 stitches ; work 14 rows ; 
net 8 stitches, make a stitch 
on the eighth stitch to begin 
to form the thumb; finish 
the row. Net 3 rows, and on 
the eighth stitch of 4th row 
make 1 stitch, net 1, make 
1; finish row. Net 3 rows, 
on eighth stitch again make 
1 net 3, make 1; finish row. 

Net 3 rows, on eighth stitch 
makel, net 5, make 1; fini.sh 
row. Net 3 rows, on eighth 
stitch make 1, net 7, make 1; 
finish row. Net 3 rows, on 
eighth stitch make 1, net 9, 
make 1; finish row. Net 3 
rows, on eighth stitch make 
1, net 11, make 1; finish row. 

Net 3 rows, on eighth stitch 
make 1, net 13, make 1; 
finish row. Net 3 rows, net 
23 stitches, turn back, and 
net 15 ; net these fifteen 
stitches, thirteen rows, and 
one row, with the small 
mesh. The thumb must 
now be joined in netting 
stitch down as far as the 
thirty-four stitches, which 
remained when it was begun. 

Net along these thirty-four 
stitches, then two more rows, 
and in the 3d row, when you 
come to the eighth stitch, 
where the thumb is, take 2 
stitches together ; finish the 
row. Net 1 plain row, and on the eighth stitch 
of the next again net 2 together. Net plain 
rows until the mitten is sixty-six stitches from 
the commencement. Then 1 row with the flat 
mesh, netting 2 into every stitch; 3 rows with 

38* 



the smallest mesh ; then with the largest steel 
mesh net into every other stitch. Net 1 more 
row, and this end of tlie mitten is finished. Net 
the two edges of the work together in the same 
manner as the thumb. 
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Take coarser silk—or the fine doubled—and 
with the flat mesh net a row at the wrist end of 
the mitten, 10 rounds with large steel mesh and 
fine silk, 1 round with flat mesh, 3 rounds with 
steel mesh, 1 round with flat mesh, netting 2 in 
every sixth stitch ; 12 rounds ];vith steel mesh, 
1 round with fiat mesh, making 1 in every 
stitch; 4 rounds with smallest steel mesh, 1 


round with large steel mesh taking every other 
stitch ; 1 more round plain finishes the netting. 

Pass ribbon or a cord and tassels througli 
the row of coarse silk at the wrist, and work 
the back of the hand with black floss or softly- 
twisted silk, in darning stitch, in any pattern 
according to taste ; or it may be embroidered in 
chain stitch loosely worked. 


PATTERN FOR A BOY’S VEST. 


This vest can be made of any mate¬ 
rial, according to the season. The pat¬ 
tern from which this is taken is of white 
Marseilles in front, and shirting muslin 
behind. Its advantages are to obviate 
the necessity of a boy’s wearing suspen¬ 
ders, as the pantaloons button on the 
vest, the pants being made with a band 
and button-holes to match the vest. 
They answer also the purpose of a plait¬ 
ed shirt bosom, the effect being the 
same, and are much more easily washed 
and ironed than a shirt. In winter, 
the fronts can be made of Valencia, 
cloth, velvet, or merino. This pattern, 
wdth the inches marked, will fit a boy 
twelve years old. 




BACK OF BOrS VEST 
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CHAIK COVEE, IN CEOCHET. 



Materials .—Crochet cotton, No. 8, with a suitable hook. 

We would counsel our friends to begin this 
design at the back, where the straight founda¬ 
tion line is the longest. It is to be worked in 
square, or long square crochet, the latter con¬ 
sisting, as they are aware, of a treble crochet 
stitch, with three chain after it, for an open 
square ; or of four treble crochet stitches for a 
close square. 

A design thus worked is, of course, made 


larger than when done in the ordinary square 
crochet; and will, therefore, be more suitable 
for a chair of a large size. Worked in the 
usual way, it will be quite suflSciently large for 
any ordinary bed-room chair. A border of 
single crochet worked all round, with a star or 
other simple design in beads on it, will make 
it much firmer and heavier than it would other¬ 
wise be ; it would also add much to the beauty 
of the appearance. A crochet lace or a fringe 
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should finish it, and be so arranged as to fall 
over the sides of the seat. 


CROCHET FLOWERS. 

HEARTSEASE. 

Five petals are required for each fiower, with 
a wire in the edge. 

Violet Petals. —Make a chain of seven 
stitches, with %, deep shade of violet Eerliu 
wool, split; break off the wool after fastening 
it at the last loop; make a loop on the crochet 
needle with the same wool, and work a long 
stitch in each stitch of the chain, putting three 
stitches in the top loop, and working the second 
side as the first; fasten the wool at the last 
stitch, break it off, twist the wires together, and 
cut off one of them. Tliis completes one petal. 
Another must be worked exactly like it. These 
petals form the back of the llower. The yellow 
petals require to be made of different sizes—one 
large, and two small. 

Large Yellow Petal. —Make a chain of seven 
stitches in violet wool, not split, or in a deep 
shade of yellow; break off the wool, make a loop 
on the crochet needle with yellow wool, split; 
work two stitches in double crochet on the first 
two loops of the chain, then work eleven long 
stitches, putting three stitches in the top loop, 
and two stitches of double crochet in the last 
two loops, as at the beginning. The next row 
must be worked in double crochet, one stitch in 
each loop, with a lighter shade of yellow. 

For the small yellow petals, make a chain of 
six stitches, as the last, and work round the 
chain; the first and last stitches in double 
crochet, and all the others in long stitches, still 
putting three stitches in the top loop ; fasten the 
five petals together by twisting the wires, and 
cover the stem with a light shade of green wool, 
split—crossing it first in the centre of the flower, 
to form the heart. 

Leaf. —The leaves require a chain of nine 
stitches for each, in rather a light, but pretty 
shade of green wool, not split; fasten off the 
wool, and, with a darker shade of color, also 
unsplit^ work a long stitch in last loop, with three 
stitches in the top loop ; a wire must be worked 
in the edge of each, leaving a small bit at the 
end for a stalk. 

A pretty little bud may be made, by cutting 
five or six bits of yellow split wool, and three or 
four bits of violet, about an inch long; place 
them all across a wire, which must then be 


turned down, and twisted very tiglitly; fold 
down the ends of the wool, and fasten them 
about a quarter of an inch down the wire, by 
twisting some green split wool round, cut off 
the ends of wool, and cover the stem in the same 
way. By twisting the bud a little, you will give 
it a variegated appearance. 

campanula. 

Two shades of lavender split wool will be 
needed ; one must be very liglit. 

Flower.— Take a small piece of the lightest 
shade, not spht, and work a chain of nine 
stitches; break off the wool after fastening it, 
make a loop on the needle with the second shade 
of wool, which must be split, and work round 
the chain one stitch of double crochet in every 
loop, putting three stitches in the top loop; a 
wire must be worked in the edge, as before 
directed. This completes one petal. Another 
must be worked exactly alike. Having com¬ 
pleted this, place it on the first—the right side 
of one petal on the right side of the other. 
Begin at the end where your wool is, insert the 
crochet in one loop of the edge of each petal, and 
work a plain stitch in these two loops, taking 
them together as one. Work the three follow¬ 
ing loops of both edges in the same way, and in 
the fourth be careful to place the needle under 
both wires, so as to tie them together with the 
stitch; break oft’ tlie wool, and fasten the end 
securely with a rug needle. Work another 
similar petal, and fasten it to the edge of one 
of those just made, with five stitches of plain 
crochet; two more will be required, making in 
all five petals, which must be fastened as the 
rest. The flower will then present tlie form of 
a little bell; place in the centre five yellow 
stamens (not too small), round a pistil tipped 
with green, and cover the stem with green split 
wool. 

Leaves.— The leaves will require two shades 
of green wool, of a nice bright color ; one should 
be darker than the other. Take the lightest 
shade, and with the wool, unsplitj work several 
chains from seven to twelve stitches in length, 
and with the darkest shade (which must be 
split) work a row of long stitches round each 
chain, one stitch in each loop, till you come to 
the top, which will require three stitches in the 
loop; fasten the wool off in the last stitch, and 
work a wire in the edge of each leaf, leaving a 
small bit at the end, as a little stalk, which must 
be covered with wool. 
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PLAID STRAP. 

We direct the attention of our lady readers 
to a little article which will be found an ex¬ 
tremely useful travelling companion, and which, 
by the exercise of female taste and industry, 
may be rendered no less elegant than useful. 



We allude to the worked plaid strap of which 
we furnish two illustrations ; one with the plaid, 
and tlio other without. Plaid straps made of 
plain leather have long beeh used by gentle¬ 
men, and their utility is fully acknowledged by 
travellers. These straps are much used by 
ladies, who impart to them a superior degree 
of elegance by various kinds of ornamental 
work. They are available not merely for plaids 
or shawls, but for securing together umbrellas, 
parasols, and other small articles, which, in 
the hurry of railway travelling, changing car¬ 


riages, etc., are liable to be dropped and lost. 
The strap fi’om which our engraving is copied 



is made of Danish leather, and the ornaments 
are executed in beadwork, or embossing in 
colored silk. 


PURSE, IN CROCHET. 

The light parts are of blue with black bars, 
and the dark parts of brown with white dia¬ 



monds. Finish at the top with shells of blue 
and white. Cord and tassels of all three colors, 
with large white beads at the head of each 
tassel. 
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KNITTED MAKIPOSA. 



Materials.—Tlalt an onnco of Binglo 
Berlin wool, of any appropriate color; 
and a small quantity of white Shetland. 

The Mariposa is so called from 
its fancied resemblance to a but¬ 
terfly. It is a graceful and ele¬ 
gant headdress, whether worn in 
the house, in cold weather, or in 
the garden at a milder season. It 
may, of course, be made of double, 
instead of single wool, in which 
case it will be considerably warmer. 

With the colored wool, cast on 
three stitches, and knit, in plain 
garter-stitch, increasing one at the 
end of every row, until a half- 
square is done, long enough to 
meet under the chin. 

Now cease to increase, and knit 
any fancy open-stitch for the 
depth of one inch and a half. 

After this, cast off one-third the 
entire number of stitches at each 
end of the needle, knitting the 
centre third in garter-stitch, de¬ 
creasing one at the end of every 
row, until one only is left. Fasten 
oflf. 

Take up the stitches all round 
the edge, and with coarse wooden 
needles knit with the white Shet¬ 
land, * m 1, k 2 t, * all round, 
repeating until a lace of the depth 
of three inches is finished, when 
cast off loosely. 

Make on a frame some daisy-velvet trimming, 
of white with one color, just as the woollen 
mats are made. Cut it into strips one ball 
wide, and sew a row along the fancy knitting, 
at the foundation of the lace, bringing it to a 
point over the forehead. 

Add cords and tassels to tie under the chin. 


BOY’S WINTER HAT, IN KNITTING. 

Materials, — One and a half ounce 8-thread crimson 
Berlin wool; the same quantity of white ditto ; knitting 
needles, No. 9. 

For the Crown. — Crimson; Cast on nine 
stitches. Knit one row, purl one, knit one, 
purl one ; increasing two stitches at the end of 
every row. White : Increasing as before, purl 
one row, knit one, purl one, knit one ; fasten 


on the crimson, and purl one. This makes a 
raised and one flat stripe: the crimson stripe 
of four rows, the white on flat stripe of five, in 
which, in order that the stitches of the next 
raised stripe may be perfect, the last row is 
colored. The diflerence is continued by always 
doing the first row of the new stripe, whether 
raised or flat, the same as the last row. Thus, 
the first raised row of the second crimson stripe 
will be purled, because the last row of the flat 
stripe was purled. Increase two stitches at the 
end of each row for the first four stripes, and 
then only one stitch for two stripes more ; then 
without increase for three stripes, which form 
the centre ; after which decrease in the same 
proportion ; cast off. This completes the crown. 

The Band. —Cast on, with the white wool, 
eight stitches. Knit them, passing the wool 
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twice round the two fingers of 
the left hand, as well as over 
the needle, and again over the 
needle at each stitch. Knit 
hack as if they were plain 
stitches, to bring up the three 
strands each time, as one stitch. 

\ Do this four times. Then knit 
the four centre stitches in crim¬ 
son, and the two first and last 
white. Knit back all white, the 
crimson thread being left loose, 
ready for the next row. Do this 
four times. Then the pattern 
in white only four times (eight 
rows) until you have done five 
crimson spots, and ended with 
four white double rows. Do 
these in plain garter-stitch, with 
one extra stitch, and the white 
wool only, four to five inches, 
according to the size of the in¬ 
tended wearer’s head. Work, 
after casting off, a row of single 
crochet, in crimson wool, at 
each edge of this plain part. 

This finishes the band. 

The Rosettes.— Gaston seven 
stitches. Knit with the two colors together, 
all the seven, like the furred part of the band, 
putting the two threads once round the fingers, 
and twice round the needle. Knit back plain, 
with the white wool only. Then knit six, 
furred, omitting the last stitch. Then five, 
four, three, two, and finally one only, the return 
row being always perfectly plain, and with the 
white wool. When you come to one stitch 
oiily? yovL have done a quarter of the rosette ; 
therefore repeat from the beginning three times 
more ; finally knit the seven stitches on the 
needle with the original cast on stitches, to 
form a round. Two rosettes are required. 


To make it up, line the band with stiff paper, 
or parchment, over which you put glazed calico. 
Stretch the crown over a fine piece of cane, 
formed into a round, the lining being attached 
to it. The nicest material for lining the crown 
is coarse stiff net. Double rounds of the same 
should also be placed under the rosettes, being 
covered with white silk. The strings of white 
ribbon are sewed on each side, just where the 
furred trimming terminates; and the rosettes 
sewed as near to the band as may be. 

This hat makes a pretty and warm covering 
for the head of a little boy. 


FOR A SHIRT BOSOM. 
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FOR AN infant’s SHIRT. 
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CURING MEAT. 

Hung Beef. —Rul) the beef ■well with salt and saltpetre, 
in the proportion of two ounces of saltpetre and seven 
pounds of salt to fifty pound.s of beef. Put the beef into 
ji cash or tub, place a board over it, and weights upon 
tliat; leave it so for about a fortnight, then take it out 
and hang it in the kltclien to dry, which will generally 
take about three weeks. Some persons leave it for a 
longer time in the tub, which they merely cover without 
the weight; but the above is the better way. 

To Cure Tongues. —Neats’ tongues cured with the 
whole root on look mucli larger, but have not any other 
advantage. If the root is to bo removed, cut it off near 
the gullet, but without taking away the fat that is under 
the tongue. The root must be soaked in salt and water 
a night, and extremely well cleaned before it be dressed, 
when it is very good stewed with gravy; or may bo 
salted two days, and used for pea-soup. Having left the 
fat and a little of the kernel under the tongue, sprinkle 
it with salt and let it drain until the next day. Then 
for each tongue mix a largo spoonful of common salt, the 
same quantity of coarse sugar, half as much saltpetre, 
a toaspoonful of ground popper, and two cloves of garlic 
or shallot chopped very fine ; rub it well in, and do so 
every day for a week ; then add another large spoonful 
of salt. If rubbed daily, a tongue will be ready in ten 
days ; but if only turned in the pickle, it will not be too 
salt in four or five weeks, but should not bo kept longer. 
"When to be dried, write the date of the day on parchment, 
and tie it on. Smoko three days, or hang them in a dry 
place without smoking. When to bo dressed, boil the 
tongue extremely tender; allow five hours, and if done 
sooner it is easily kept hot. The longer it is kept after 
smoking, the higher will botho flavor; but in the esti¬ 
mation of many persons, they are best dressed out of the 
pickle; if dried it may require soaking four or five hours. 

Or; Put the tongue into an earthen pan, rub into it a 
tablespoonful of saltpetre, a good handful of salt, and the 
same quantity of coarse brown sugar ; allow the tongue 
to remain in pickle for three weeks, and rub it over every 
day. Then take it out and put it into the meat-screen 
before the fire for two or three days, till the pickle has 
entirely drained from it. Then sprinkle it over with 
bran, and hang it up in any part of the kitchen with the 
root-end uppermost; sew salt tongues up in coarse linen 

To Cure Sheep’s Tongues.— Lot the tongues be well 
washed and cleaned, and lay them in spring water for 
V.alf anhour. Take one pound of salt, one-quarter pound 
of treacle, and one-half ounce of saltpetre; rub the 
tongues well with it, and put them into the pickle; a 
week or ton days will bo sufficient to cure them. 

For Curing Hams. —Choose the leg of a hog that is fat 
and well fed, as well as of a certain ago; for, if poor, it 
is not worth curing, and if not one year old it will never 
acquire the fine flavor of a mellow ham. Sprinkle it 
with a little salt, and let it drain for a day; tlien put to 
it one pound each of bay-salt and tho coarsest sugar, 
•with a large handful of common salt and four ounces of 
saltpetre; rub it thoroughly with this; lay the rind 
downwards, and cover the flesliy parts with tho salt, 
with which baste it frequently, and turn it every second 
day. Keep it in this for four weeks, then drain it and 
throw bran over it; hang it up in a cool place to dry, 
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then sew it up in a coarse linen wrapper rubbed with 
lime, and do not dress it until full three months old. 

The better way is, however, to smoke it. In country 
places this is not uncommonly done by hanging it in a 
kitchen chimney where wood is burnt, or in any spare 
chimney where a smothering fire can be kept up, made 
of wet straw and horse-litter, with sawdust or shaving.'*; 
hut be particular to have them of oak, for, if of it 
will give tho ham a bad flavor. It will take three weeks’ 
smoking. 

Or: Hang the ham, and sprinkle it with salt as above; 
then rub it every day with the following, in flue powder; 
one-half pound of common salt, the same quantity of 
hay-salt, two ounces of saltpetre, and two ounces of black 
pepper, mixed with one-quarter pound of treacle. 

Westphalia Hams. —Prepare the hams in tho usual 
manner by rubbing them with common salt and draining 
them; take one ounce of saltpetre, one-half pound of 
coarse sugar, and tho same quantity of salt; rub it well 
into the ham, and in three days pour a pint of vinegar 
over it. A flue foreign flavor may also be given to hams 
by pouring old strong beer over them, and burning 
juniper wood while they are drying ; molasses, juniper- 
herrieSj and highly-flavored herbs, such as basil, sage, 
hay-leaves, and thyme, mingled together, and the hams 
well rubbed with it, using only a sufficient quantity 
of salt to assist in tho cure, will aff’ord an agreeable 
variety. 

hluTTON Ham. —Cut a hind quarter of mutton in the 
shape of a ham, and allow it to hang for two or three 
days. Mix one-half pound of bay-salt, two ounces of 
saltpetre, one-half pound of common salt, and one-half 
pound of coai'so sugar, all well pounded together, and 
make them quite hot before the fire. Then rub it well 
into the meat, turning it in tho liquor every day ; after 
four days add two ounces more of common salt. Let it 
remain twelve days in tho brine, then take it out, dry it, 
and hang it up in wood-smoko for a week. 

Another pickle for mutton-ham may bo made with one 
ounce of saltpetre to one pound of coarse sugar and one 
pound of salt; tho ham to bo kept in this pickle for a 
fortnight, then rolled in sawdust, and hung in wood- 
smoke for fourteen days. 

RECEIPTS FOR MAKING PASTRY. 

Remarks. —These receipts are collected together under 
this head so that afterwards they may bo referred to. 
Some of them are generally applicable, while others arc 
only suited to one or two kinds of dishes. In all sorts 
of pastry it must bo recollected that the handling is of 
the greatest importance, and that, however completely 
tho proportions may be attended to, if the hand is heavy 
when it ought to be light, or if foiling is neglected when 
it is recommended, or vice versa, tho cook cannot expect 
her paste to succeed. Beyond this, tho temporaturo of the 
oven i.s next in importance; but this tho cook is more- 
likely to attend to than the iirecaution relative to the 
use of her hands, as its effects are more immediately 
apparent. 

Receipts for the Various Kinds of Pastry.—O f these 
barm crust is tho plainest kind of crust, and the most 
easily made ; but it is not very generally approved of in 
flavor. 

To Make Barm Crust Very Plain.—M ix together one 
pound of flour, a (quarter of a pound of butter or lard, 
one tablcspoonful of barm, and a little salt, with milk 
enough to unike a paste. Let it stand in a moderately 
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warm place till it rises, then roll aud use as a crust, 
baking as quickly after as possible. 

Another Barm Crust {svjfflcient /or three tarts ).—Take 
oue pound of flour, three ounces of butter (or an ounce 
and a half of clarified dripping, and an ounce aud a half 
of lard), the white and yolk of an egg well beaten, and 
oue tablespoonful of yeast. Warm the butter iu half a 
pint of new milk, let it stand till only lukewarm ; mix 
all up together, and let the leaven stand to rise. Then 
roll the paste, cover the pies, and put them into the oven 
directly. (If you suspect the barm to be bitter, blow 
the ashes oflf a red-hot coal, and put it in.) 

Short Crust should be made by weighing the proper 
quantity of flour, and putting it into a basin, first taking 
from the weigM sufficient to fill the flour-dredge one- 
tliird full, then add to it all the dripping, lard, or butter 
which is to be used, aud work it very lightly between 
the thumb and fingers till it is well mixed with the 
flour, aud has the appearance of coarse meal. This 
mixing must be done very lightly, or the paste will bo 
spoiled. Then add water or milk just sufficient to form 
it into a paste, and, with the hands, take it out of the 
basin, first dredging a little flour on the board; then 
work it a little with the fingers, not the heels of the 
hands, roll it out three times lightly, aud jiut it on the 
tart. 

Ax Economical Short Crust for Common Purposes. 
—Weigh one pound of flour, and half a pound of 
mixed dripping and lard, or all dripping will do, mix 
them together with the fingers while dry, as described 
above, or, if the cook has a hot hand, mix it with a spoon 
or fork ; then add just water enough to wet it and make 
a paste ; roll it out three times. After covering the dish, 
wet the paste with milk or the white of an egg, and 
sift crystallized or “cru.shed lump” sugar over it. This 
receipt answers very well for meat-pies without the 
sugar, and with a little salt mixed with the flour. 

A similar crust may bo made from beef-suet, either 
melted or chopped very fine. 

Plain Short Crust. Madf with Butter.— Put two 
ounces of butter into two spoonfuls of water, aud melt 
it iu a saucepan. Take half a pound of flour, and heat 
it in the oven ; when hot, mix it with two ounces of cold 
butter with the knife, then pour the melted butter into 
the middle, and stir it all together ; roll it out once, put 
it over the fruit, aud bake it immediately. Two lumps 
of sugar can be added to the flour. 

Rich Short Crust. —To half a pound of flour put not 
quite half a pound of butter, two ounces of finely-sifted 
sugar, and the yolk of an egg beat up with a tablespoon¬ 
ful of water. The butter, sugar, aud flour to be well 
mixed before the fire, then add the egg and water. 

Sweet and Crisp Tart Pa.ste. —One pound aud a 
quarter of flour, ten ounces of fresh butter, two yolks of 
eggs beaten, and three ounces of sifted loaf-sugar. Mix 
up well together with half a pint of new milk, and 
knead it lightly. 

Crisp Short Crust for Tarts.— One pound of fine 
flour and oue ounce of sifted loaf-sugar, mix into a stilf 
paste with two ounces of butter melted in a teacupful of 
boiling cream. Work it well, aud roll it out. Glaze the 
tarts with white of egg and lump sugar. 

lillSCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Succotash. —Take of Indian corn, not ground, one pint, 
and the sumo quantity of white (haricot) beaus. Rinse 
the corn in cold water, aud put it into a basin with water 


enough to cover it; put the beans also to soak in a basin, 
with water to cover them; let them remain until the 
next day. Within two hours of dinner time pour the 
water from the beans, pick out any bad ones, and put 
them with the corn, aud the water iu which it was soaked, 
into the boiler. Cut a pound of nicely-salted pork into 
thiu slices; put it to the corn aud beans, and put over 
them hot water, rather more than to cover them ; add a 
little cayenne, aud cover the pot close: sot it where it 
will boil very gently for an hour and a half, then put it 
into a deep dish ; add a bit of butter to it, and serve up. 
The pork may bo put in whole, if preferred, aud served 
as a separate dish ; or the corn aud beans may be cooked 
without the pork. In the latter case, season with salt 
aud pepper, aud add plenty of butter. 

Apple Marmalade. —Peel and core two pounds of sub¬ 
acid apples, aud put them iu an enamelled saucepan with 
one pint of sweet cider, or half a pint of pure wine, and 
oue pound of crushed sugar, and cook them by a gentle 
heat three hours or longer, until the fruit is very soft, 
and then squeeze it first through a colander and next 
through a sieve. If not sufliciently sweet, add powdered 
sugar to suit your taste, aud put it away in jars made 
air-tight by a piece of wet bladder. It is delicious when 
eaten with milk, aud still better with cream. 

Tomato Sauce for Winter Use.— One pock of tomatos, 
six onions sliced, two heads of celery, a dozen shallots, 
oue ounce of cayenne pepper, one-half ounce of black 
pepper, one ounce of mace in powder. Slice them into 
a well-tinned saucepan, mixing the seasoning with them 
as they are cut up ; boil, keeping them well stirred ; when 
thoroughly soft, drain off the water, and rub through 
a hair sieve. Boil it again until it is as thick as apple¬ 
sauce. Put it into bottles, and cork close. Put tho bottles 
into a stewpau, fill it with cold water, let it boil for 
twenty minutes. Keep iu a cool place. Examine the 
bottles occasionally, aud if there is the least indication 
of a change turn it into the kettle again, boil, and scum 
it, keeping it w'cll stirred from the bottom that it may 
not adhere, aud put it into tho bottles again. When re¬ 
quired for use, warm what is wanted with a little gravy. 
It is as nice as when fre.sh done, and will bo found ex¬ 
cellent with calf’s head or brains, veal, beef, mutton, 
pork or goose. An onion or a shallot, boiled in the gravy 
with which it is mixed, will be an improvement. 

Breakfast Cake. —To half a peck of flour, rub in a 
pound and ahalf of butter; add throe pounds of currants, 
half a pound of sugar, a quarter of au ounce of nutmeg, 
mace, aud cinnamon together, a little salt, a pint aud a 
half of warm croam or milk, a quarter of a pint of brandy, 
a pint of good ale, yeast, aud five eggs; mix all these 
well together, aud bake in a moderate oven. This cake 
will keep good for three months. 

Macaroons. —Blanch a pound of sweet almonds, dry 
them w’oll, then pound them flnein tho mortar ; add three 
wiiites of eggs, then one pound of sugar sifted through 
a drum or lawn sieve; mix it well together for ten 
minutes, take it all out from the mortar, aud have ready 
your baking boards or sheets, covered with wafer-paper. 
For Italian macaroons, you will form them round, wuth 
slices of almonds upon the top of each ; if for English, 
oval, aud sift sugar upon the top of them ; bake them iu 
a moderate oven. 

Johnny Cakes. —Scald a quart of Indian meal w'ith 
wmter enough to make a very thick batter; add two or 
three teaspoonfuls of salt, and mould it into small cakes 
with tho hands. The hand must bo well floured, or the 
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batter will stick. Pry them in nearly sufficient fat to 
cover them ; when hrown on tlie under side, turn them ; 
cook them about twenty minutes ; when done, split and 
butter them. 

Dou«h Nuts. —Take a pound of flour, one-quarter 
pound of butter, three-quarters pound of brown sugar, 
one nutmeg grated, and a teaspoonful of ground cinna¬ 
mon ; mix these well together ; then add a tablespoonful 
of bakers’ yeast, and as much warm milk, with a bit of 
carbonate of potash about the size of a pea dissolved in 
it, as will make the whole into a smooth dough ; knead 
it for a few minutes, cover it and set it in a warm place 
to rise, until it is light; then roll it out to one-quarter 
inch thickness, and cut it into small squares or diamonds, 
ready for cooking. Have ready a small iron kettle ; imt 
into it one pound of lard, and set it over a gentle lire. 
AVhen it is boiling hot {exactness is required here) put 
the dough nuts in quickly, but one at a time; if the fat 
be of the right heat, the dough nuts will, in about ten 
minutes, be of a delicate brown outside, and nicely cooked 
inside. Keep the kettle in motion all the time the cakes 
are in, that they may boil evenly. When they are of a 
fine color, take them out with a skimmer, and lay them 
to drain on a sieve, turned upside down. If the fat bo 
not hot enough, the cakes will absorb it, and bo un¬ 
pleasant to eat; if too hot, they will bo dark brown 
outside before the inside is cooked. 

BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
lean be varied to suit themselves. 

November. 

Rabbit curry. 

Potatoes. Artichokes. 

Roast sparerib of pork. 

Baked hasty-pudding. 

Maccaroui and cheese. 


Minced mutton. 

Peas-pudding. Potatoes. 

Boiled pork. 

Lemon suet pudding. 

Potato fritters. 

HINTS TO ECONOMISTS. 

Ip you have a strip of land, do not throw away soap¬ 
suds. Both ashes and soapsuds are good manure for 
bushes anil young plants. 

Cream of tartar, rubbed upon soiled white kid gloves, 
cleanses thorn very much. 

Woollen clothes should be washed in very hot suds, 
and not rinsed. Lukewarm water shrinks them. 

Do not let coffee and tea stand in tin. 

Scald your wooden ware often, and keep your tin ware 
dry. 

^ Preserve the backs of old letters to write upon. If 
you have children who are learning to write, buy coarse 
white paper by the quantity, and keep it locked up, 
ready to bo made into writing books. It does not cost 
half so much as it does to buy them at the stationers. 


See that nothing is thrown away which might have 
served to nourish your own family, or a poorer one. 

As far as it is possible, have bits of bread eaten up be¬ 
fore they become hard ; spread those that are not eaten, 
and let them dry, to bo pounded for puddings, or soaked 
for brew is. 

Biewis is made of crusts and dry pieces of bread, 
soaked a good while in hot milk, mashed up and eaten 
with salt. Above all, do not let crusts accumulate in 
such quantities thaf^hey cannot bo used. With proper 
care, there is no need of losing a particle of bread. 

Attend to all the mending in the house once a week, if 
possible. Never puj; out sewing. If it bo not possible 
to do it in your own family, hire some one into the house, 
and work witli them. 

A warming-pan full of coals, or a shovel of coals, held 
over varnished furniture, will take out white spots. 

Ca:e should bo taken not to hold the coals near enough 
to scorch ; and the place should be rubbed with flanned 
while warm. 

Sal volatile or hartshorn will restore colors taken out 
by acid. It may be dropped upon any garment without 
doing harm. ^ 

New iron should bo very gradually heated at first. 
After it has become inured lo the heat, it is not so likely 
to crack. 

Clean a brass kettle, before using it for cooking, with 
salt and vinegar. 

The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer they wenr; 
the dirt that collects under them grinds out the threads. 

Linen rags should be carefully saved, for they are 
extremely ufieful in sickne.ss. If they have become dirty 
and worn by cleaning silver, etc., wash them and scrape 
them into lint. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cure for Ix-Growing Nails. —It is stated that cau¬ 
terization by hot tallow is an immediate cure for in¬ 
growing nails. Put a small piece of tallow in a spoon, 
and heat it over a lamp until it becomes very hot, and 
drop two or three drops between nail and granulations. 
The effect is almost magical. Pain and tenderness are 
at once relieved, and in a tew days the granulations call 
go, leaving the diseased parts dry, and destitute of all 
feeling, and the edge of the nail exposed, so as to admit 
of being pared away without any inconvenience. The 
operation causes little if any pain, if the tallow is pro¬ 
perly heated. 

Ix the Indian Lancet is a communication from Dr. 
Donaldson, recommending the web of the common spider 
as an unfailing remedy for certain fevers. It is stated to 
bo invaluable at times when quinine and other ante- 
periodics fail in eflect or quantity, not only from its 
efficacy, but because it can bo obtained any w’here without 
trouble and without price. This remedy, it was ob¬ 
served, w'as used a century back by the poor in the fens 
of Lincolnshire, and by Sir James M’Gregor in the West 
Indies. The doctor now uses cobweb pills in all his 
worst cases, and is stated to have said that he has never, 
since he tried them, lost a patient from fever. 

To TAKE Staixs OUT OF SILVER. —Steep the silver in .soap 
lyes for the space of four hours ; then cover it over vutli 
whiting, wet with vinegar, so that it may lie thick upon 
it, and dry it by a fire ; after which rub oft’ the whiting’, 
and pass it over with dry bran, and the spots will not 
only disappear, but the silver will look exceedingly 
bright. 
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Ixdia-Euuber. —This may be dissolved iu some ol’ the 
esseutial oils, as oil of turpentine, and also in the Ait oils, 
as that of olives and almonds. It may be dissolved by 
boiling in spirits of turpentine, and putting in small 
I)ieces until dissolved; but the solution does not dry 
perfectly. 

To Clean Sponge. —Procure one pennyworth of salts 
of lemon, put it into about two pints of hot water, and 
then steep the sponge in it. After it is clean, rinse it iu a 
little clean water. The above quantity will clean a largo 
sponge, or three or four small pieces. 

To Promote the Growth of the Hair.— Mix equal 
parts of olive oil and spirits of rosemary, add a few drops 
of oil of nutmeg. If the hair be rubbed every night with 
thi.s, and the proportion be very gradually increased, it 
will answer every purpose of facilitating the growth of 
the hair. 

To Mend China. —Mix together equal parts of fine 
glue, white of egg, and white lead, and with it anoint 
the edges of the article to bo mended ; press them together, 
and when hard and dry, scrape off as much as sticks 
about tlie joint. The juice of garlic is another good 
cement, and leaves no mark where it has been used. 

To Make Eah de Cologne. —Take half an ounce of oil 
of sweet marjoram, half aii ounce of oil of thyme, half 
an ounce of es.senco of violets, half an ounce of essence 
of carnation.s, six drops of oil of cinnamon. Mix all those 
articles together in a clean bottle, shake it well and cork 
tightly. It improves by keeping. 

French Polish for Boots and Shoes— yix together 
two pints of the best vinegar and one pint of soft-water: 
stir into it a quarter of a pound of glue, broken up, half 
a pound of logwood chips, a quarter of an ounce of finely 
powdered indigo, a quarter of an ounce of the best soft 
soap, and a quarter of an ounce of isinglass. Put the 
mixture over the fire, and let it boil for ten minutes or 
more. Then strain the liquid, and bottle and cork it, 
Wheu cold, it is fit for use. The polish should be applied 
with a clean sponge. 

To take Spermaceti out of a Hearth or Floor.— 
First scrape off the drops of spermaceti with a knife. 
Then take a live coal in the tongs and hold it carefully 
and closely over the place. Afterwards wipe it with a 
rag, and then wash it with hot soapsuds. 

To IMake Shoes or Boots Water-Proof. —IMelt to¬ 
gether, in a pipkin, equal quantities of beeswax and 
mutton suet. While liquid rub it over the leather, in¬ 
cluding the soles. 

Bleaching Ivory. —An excellent method to bleach 
bones is to boil them iu a dilute solution of caustic potash 
for about half an hour, which method would bo equally 
successful with ivory. The ordinary bleaching agents, 
namely, chloride of lime, chlorine, and sulphuric acid, 
are inapplicable to the bleaching of bone, ivory, etc., for 
they dissolve the lime which forms the principal part of 
their substance. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

An Apple Jelly Charlotte.— Make a cake of half a 
pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of butter, a quarter 
of a pound of powdered Avhito sugar, and half a teaspoou- 
ful of baking powder, one egg, and a little milk; bake 
in a round sliape. When cold, scoop out the middle 
and round the sides, leaving a good thickness all round, 
to prevent breakin'’’. N^'w take some of tlic scooped-out 


pieces, and lay them in the cake; pour over sullicieut 
raisin wine, with the addition of a little brandy to soak 
them well; then a layer of apples, which have been 
sliced, then boiled with sugar, lemou peel, and a few 
sweet and bitter almonds. Place around the cake pieces 
of paste in the shape of half rounds, another layer of 
apples to fix them iu; a quarter of a pint of cream, fla¬ 
vored with lemon juice, and sugar poured over; apple 
jelly, cut into small squares, piled ou and forked well 
up iu the middle. Take for the half rounds: A qiiaitcr 
of a pound of flour, two ounces of Avhite sugar, an ounce 
and a half of butter made stiff with milk ; roll and cut 
out into narrow strips, form into the shape requi'.cd, 
strew over grated sugar. Bake them a very light color. 
The apple jelly is made as follows: Pare, core, and slice 
some apples, put them into a saucepan, pour water over 
them, boil slowly an hour and a quarter, strain through 
a muslin bag, taking care to have the juice quite clear ; 
and three ounces of loaf sugar, lemou peel, and lemou 
juice to the palate. Take one third of an ounce of Nel¬ 
son gelatine, lot it di.ssolve and boil; turn out, aud cut 
into pieces wheu stiff. 

Excellent Vinegar. —To one gallon of clear clover 
blossoms add one quart of molasses and a half pound of 
sugar; pour over these one gallon of boiling water. 
Wheu cold, add half a pint of good yeast. If more water 
is needed, add as you please. It makes strong, pure 
vinegar. 

Corn Oysters. —Grate four ears of green corn; beat 
the whites of five eggs Siqiarate, and beat the yolks also 
separate ; stir iu the yellow of the eggs with the grated 
corn; add two cups of flour, and milk enough to make 
a batter for griddle cakes. Add one-half teaspoouful of 
soda; when all is well mixed, add the whites of the 
eggs. Bake on griddles. 

Scotch-Cake. —Take one and a half ounce brown su¬ 
gar, nine ounces butter, three eggs, well beaten; work 
in, one at a time, one-half ounce of cinnamon or cara¬ 
way seed, one-half oniico of saloratus, one-quarter pint 
of milk or watei*, one and a half pound of flour ; beat all 
well together before putting iu the flour, aud work as 
little as possible after you put in the flour. Flour the 
board well, to roll out on ; cut in cakes, and bake very 
light brown. 

How TO Make a Picture Frame of Pine Leaves, or. 
Pine Needles. —Collect some of the pine leaves with 
which the ground is covered iu the pine woods, or, find 
a broken branch full of leaves that have become dry and 
brown, and have made a smooth frame a little wider thau 
the length of the leaves, and of any size you wish. With 
a small brush spread a very thin coat of warm glue upon 
a small portion of the frame, and, having the leaves well 
moistened, commcuco laying them crosswise of the frame 
three or four at once, side by side, so clo.se as to com¬ 
pletely cover the wood except a little at each edge. At 
the corners cut them even with the seam where the frame 
is joined. When all is covered but the edges, fiuish them 
with a row of blighted acorns, such as fall from the tree 
just after the acorn has begun to show itself in its little 
cup. In autumn, they may be found iu lai’go numbers. 
Take the smallest size for the inside row, a'nd two or 
three sizes larger for the outside; cut away a portion 
of the under, or stem side, to make them smoother and 
flatter; they adhere to the wood with more firmness. It 
is best to have the leaves and acorns before the frame is 
made, in order to ascertain the width it should be. Whc:v 
dry, give it a thick coat of varnish. 
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The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man bo trusted. 

SiiAKSPEAun's “MniicuAXT OF Yexick.” 

“Music is the fashion of the day,’’ is a commonplace 
remark, so often repeated that many sensible people are 
led to believe it. 

Is this assertion true? Is music a fashion merely, or 
a necessity of human life in its best development, and an 
element of enjoyment to the creation? True, the brute 
quadrupeds, made for earth only, do not sing; but the 
noblest of them manifest a sensibility to musical sound, 
while nearly all winged creatures give voice or expres¬ 
sion to the music of life implanted in their organizations, 
showing that they find pleasure, solace, and animation 
in the “concord of sweet sounds.” 

To human beings, this innate love of melody and 
harmony is so universal that wo may well believe those 
who have no tasto for music, no sympathy with the 
harmonics of nature, are deficient in some of the finest 
qualities of human enjoyment, if not in some of the best 
requisites for Christian civilization. The person, for 
instance, who does not enjoy music cannot fully com¬ 
prehend the pleasure of any innocent show or pageant 
of man’s devising, since all these, from the highest to 
the humblest, from the monkey that, to please children, 
plays antics under the window for a penny, to the col¬ 
lege exhibitions of learning and science, are rounded, 
finished, and made delightful by the aid of music and 
the skill of the musician. 

Can any person enter into tho full enjoyment of coun¬ 
try pleasures who is deaf to nature’s melodies ? to tho 
song ofblrds^ tho murmur of brooks, the hum of insects, 
tho whisper of breezes, and tho grand diapason of tho 
storm, where meet and mingle all tones and cadences in 
the awful and soul-thrilling burst of sounds that seem 
to shako the pillars of the universe, and yet awaken its 
sweetest harmonies ? 

And when we gather in our own homes, is not the 
family happiness greatly augmented by the gift and cul¬ 
tivation of musical abilities?" Arc not peace and joy 
enhanced and cultivated by tho soft lullaby of the mo¬ 
ther over cradled infancy, tho sweet voices of the young 
folks, the merry fugues that set tho children dancing 
after a day of study or work, and tho more elaborate 
and scientific performance that proves to tho delighted 
parents the genius and improvement of a beloved daugh¬ 
ter, on whoso culture no expense has been spared ? 
What pleasant, healthful, refining sources of enjoyment 
home music thus employed can afford ! And higher 
still tho domestic melody may raise tho capacity of hu¬ 
man happiness, when tho voices of tho family circle 
blend together in tho evening song of praise and thanks¬ 
giving to “Our Father in heaven,” and His holy day of 
rest is hallowed in tho hearts of oven the younglings of 
the flock, because of tho sacred music that always gives 
them pleasure! 


Tho great poets have ever shown an intense feeling for 
this art. Milton and Shakspearo evince their warm 
sympathy in music by many a line too well known to 
require quotation. Old Homer is equally ecstatic on the 
subject. After mentioning these three princes of poetry, 
wo need not go over the long list of geniuses of all na¬ 
tions who have in their writings manifested a like 
susceptibility to tho power of music. It is not onr 
intention to give a history of the art, but only a few 
hints that may awaken the minds of our readers to study 
this subject more carefully. We aim in our Book to 
assist in tho homo culture of woman, giving such in- 
forniation and counsel as may aid the mature in their 
duties, and increase for every one the sum of innocent 
pleasures. Wo would, also, raise the standard of mental 
acquisitions in the household, refining tho manners and 
purifying tho moral judgment, so that “the pursuit of 
happiness” may always lead our sex “in tho way of 
righteousness.” Would not men follow ? 

But to return to our subject. The art of Music is an 
indispensable part of a finished modern education. 
Where there is a strong natural disposition or bias for 
this delightful art, it is to bo supposed all will agree in 
the propriety of cultivating it; but every one is not aware 
of the absolute necessity of beginning to instruct the 
pupil at an early age. Mechanical dexterity, which is 
a very important part of tho practice of Music, can only 
be reached by a foundation laid in childhood. 

What would tho eloquence of Demosthenes have served 
if ho had possessed no utterance? This is just tho 
position of a musical genius without the mechanism of 
the fingers or the voice. Mute and inglorious would 
have been Paganini or Thalberg without the long and 
early practice which has enabled them to express their 
“inarticulate poetry.” Even tho gloriou.s, almost an¬ 
gelic voice of Jenny Lind would never have enthralled 
the world had she not been trained from childhood ia 
the art of song, and labored herself with the most se¬ 
vere assiduity and self-denial of eveiy sort, so that she 
might attain excellence in vocal music. 

In these days of progress and perfection in tho purely 
mechanical and material arts, it is inexcusable to attempt 
musical instruction without a good instrument. A bad 
piano, for instance, corrupts the car, spoils the touch, 
and thus wastes tho time of tho child and tho money 
of the parent. American pianos have become highly 
valued in Europe; wc may truly say that in no other 
country ia tho manufacture of these indispensable in¬ 
struments of family music so well understood as in the 
United States.* Wo shall have more to say on thi.s 
subject in our next number. 


* Wo have heretofore mentioned in our Book the 
excellence of tho pianos manufactured by Messrs. Boakd- 
MAX, Gkay, & Co., Albany, N. Y. This firm now ofi’ers 
great inducements and advantages to such as desire a 
good instrument at a very reduced price. Their “ Young 
America Piano,” a perfect article, and fully warranted, 
can be had, finished Cottage Stylo, for $150; School 
Piano, $12.'). 
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Having remarked on the education of the naturally 
musical, wo must he permitted to plead the cause of those 
less gifted in native capabilities. Mu.sic is now so much 
the necessity of social life, enters so largely into every 
one’s idea of a finished education for a young lady, 
claims such a place in all our amusements, such sweet 
influence in religious worship, that it seems hut reason¬ 
able to expect parents who have the means should edu¬ 
cate into some sensibility the musical taste and judgment 
of their children who have not been endowed by nature 
in this resiiect. Such children may never arrive at 
excellence in the art of music, may never be able to play 
or sing in comiiany, and it would seem, at first thoughts, 
quite useless to waste time and money in this way. Nor 
do wo counsel any extraordinary etforts or expenses; 
but a certain amount of teaching would give them some 
of that enjoyment which the majority of the world finds 
in concerts and similar entertainments, and it would 
improve their judgment sufliciently to enable them to 
take their part in the constant discussions and disquisi¬ 
tions that are every day and everywhere held upon 
singers and composers. Surely these are objects quite 
worth the price of instruction to a man of sufliciont means 
whodiitonds to give his children a thorough education. 
Of course, persons of limited income would do wisely to 
select those branches of study for their children which 
are of more imperative necessity in the battle of life than 
such as are termed “the accomplishments.” 

We must not, however, omit one consideration which 
rai.ses the study of music above a mere embellishment: 
to obtain proficiency in the art demands such very steady 
application, such close attention, such concentration of 
thought, and cultivation of memory, that it is a most 
excellent discipline for the mental faculties, when rightly 
taught and faithfully pursued. Patience, perseverance, 
nice discrimination, and watchfulness of mind are habits 
that the study of music cultivates. Nor can wo, in this 
brief exposition, even touch on some of the many other 
advantages that could easily bo enumerated. Wo will 
now only quote the opinion of the “Great Eeformer,” 
as illustrative of the moral power of music, and the 
benefits it might be made to confer on humanity;— 

“ Music governs the world ; it renders mep better; it 
refines them. Music is the best solace of the alllicted ; 
it refreshes the soul, and brings back thoughts of happi- 
ne.ss. It cannot be doubted that per.sons of musical 
sensibility have the germ of the virtues.” 

So writes Martin Luther. In this eulogy on music, ho 
expresses the converse to Shakspearo’s denunciation of 
“the man who has no music in himself,” etc., that w’O 
quoted at the beginning: and the eulogy of Luther on 
the man who has is equally strong. 

“THE EFFECT OF FASHIONABLE FOLLIES IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

[In our last number we gave a paper on this subject. 
The author has a few words more to say at our Table 
this month. Her earnest appeal at the close will, wo 
trust, meet a response of approval in many hearts. If 
we could eradicate the evils of society as we root out the 
w'ceds from our gardens, what a lovely harvest of the 
graces as well as the virtues we might realize in our 
beloved country!] 

The eftbet of too much wealth on the young is bane¬ 
ful; their hearts are early steeled against all good and 
ennobling principles; their lives, instead of being joy¬ 


ous and beaming with happiness, are corroded with care ; 
they live selfishly and unsatisfactorily to the cravings 
of their higher nature, which fails not to creep in with 
a warning voice, inviting them upward and onward. 

Who are they that will have the courage to break 
through the slough of this unpropitious state of things? 
Who are they that will come forward to restore to 
healthful action the reckless condition which the fash¬ 
ionable follies of the nineteenth century have made in 
society? It must come from the wealthy; there the 
power lies. It is not desirable that all pleasure should 
be abandoned, or that all should lead the lives of nuns 
and hermits ; but that which corrupts should be ignored 
for that which elevates and gives a healthy tone to the 
morals, and invigorates the intellect. The young then 
will retain longer the elasticity of youth, and become 
stronger and healthier, more fitted for the places as¬ 
signed them by Providence, enjoying life with a freer, 
a more enlarged view of its duties here and of its destiny 
hereafter. 

Look at the existing evils in the matrimonial world : 
a couple enter into that state without a thought of the 
sacredness of the bond which is to unite them for all 
time and eternity. The vows they so solemnly take upon 
themselves at the altar are no longer considered binding ; 
at the capricious will of one or the other, the union is 
dissolved. Whore is the mutual forbearance that each 
should cherish for the other’s foibles? Where the ten¬ 
derness and love that were so soon to fade? Where the 
remedy to avoid such dereliction from their vows? Not 
until worth is appreciated and the almighty dollar has 
ceased to reign pre-eminent, not until then will the evils 
that are overthrowing the moral power of the social 
world be brought under subjection to the good. A parent 
of immense wealth has countenanced his son in every ex¬ 
cess by supplying him with unlimited means for indulg¬ 
ence ; instead of teaching him a just appreciation of time 
and money by using his own exertions, and in the hopes 
of a reformation, ho is selfish enough to witness the 
union of purity with such a loathsome piece of human¬ 
ity. What happiness can result from such degradation 
as this ? 

I can see before mo a long lino of puny, sickly children 
that have been recommended by physicians to the exer¬ 
cise of gymnastics, in order to restore health and vigor 
to their feeble frames. Alas! these are to be the parents 
of future generations. What miserable atoms of hu¬ 
manity to bo the bulwarks of the Amoricau race! 

Now is the time to commence a reform. Begin with 
the children of the present day; keep them children as 
long as possible; nurse them not as hothou.se plants, 
but let them have the pure air and light of heaven; 
above all, have a watchful eye over their moral as well 
as their physical health. Draw them to their homes by 
the cords of goutlonoss and love; lot truth bo considered 
a priceless gem, around which all other gems will clus¬ 
ter; then at the close of this, the nineteenth century, its 
follies will be shrouded in the past, and a more exalted 
and ennobling phase of life will stand out, like au 
evangel of light, to bless the world. 

Blood Relations should not marry together.— At 
a recent meeting of the Sanitary Association of New 
York, Professor Morris presented statistics in relation to 
the evil effects of the marriage of blood relations, show¬ 
ing that 873 families thus married had 3,900 children— 
410 of whom were perfect, and 2,490 defective. 
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ms AND MINE. 

Soft, my soul, the night i.s spreading 
Twilight o’er tho world of calm. 

Touch thy harp ! in g-emle iiumber.s 
Chant with me love’s evening psalm. 

Lot it.s cadeuco soothe our cherub 
While our fond arm.s round her twine, 

And my heart begins the anthem— 

“ Ills and mine!” 

Sure, to me this earth seems fairer 
Since our April blossom came ; 

Life is dearer, heaven is nearer. 

And new transports thrill my frame; 

Tor there’s such a rapturous feeling, 

Such an ecstasy divine 
Blonds with that sublime assurance— 

“ His and mine !” 

Pirst we thought our tiny hirdling 
Scarce could claim a love save ours, 

So wo held her to the sunlight, 

And we called the sweet spring flowcr.s, 

Telling them how shy and timid 
Was the young life just begun, 

• Asking of them smiles to cheer her, 

Lonesome one! 

But we learned she knew the sunlight 
From her look of pleased surprise ; 

And we saw the violets nodding 
To the violets in her eyes; 

And wo watched the roses waft her 
iilaiiy a weird and strange design, 

While their red lips sang in chorus— 

“ Auld laug syne.” 

All things pure, and bright, and lovely 
Mystic countersigns expressed ; 

E on the stream that flowed beside us 
Clasped her image to its bieast; 

And the stars with bright etfulgenco 
Made tho rippling wavelets shine ; 

Gave their smiles to bless and welcome 
“ His and mine.’* 

They had known her, they had loved lier, 

Known and loved her long and well; 

But if here or up in Eden 
This, nor star, nor flower might tell. 

Vainly did I ask their secret. 

Poring o’er each wondrous sign ; 

Naught was heard save love’s low murmur— 

“ His and mine !” 

Woman, thou whoso thoughtless accents 
Name such sacred trusts “a ca e,” 

Mothers, with your jewels round you 
Far more bright than kings may wear. 

Pause, recall your happiest moment. 

Toll when nearest heaven you stood— 

All! ’twas when a low wail told you 
You had joined the motherhood. 

Then the skies bent down to greet yon. 

Then, before your ravished eyes. 

Through those portals opening earthward 
Burst a gleam of Paradise 
And from thence descending angels 
Bore a gift of love diviue. 

Laid tho white soul on your bosom. 

Bade you whisper, “Father, thine!” 

KaTU llAKUIXaTOX. 

THE NEEDLE AND ITS WORK. 

Ix tho romance of “Monte Bene” wo And one of the 
best descriptions of this feminine accomplishment, needle¬ 
work, that has ever boon penned. We will give our 
readers tho pleasure of its perusal, as many of them, 
probably, have never read Mr, Hawthorne’s work. He 
says:— 

“There is something extremely pleasant and even 
touching-at least, of very sweet, soft, and winning 
effect—in thi.s peculiarity of needle-work, distinguishing 
women from men. Our own sex is incapable of any 
such by-play, aside from the main business of life ; but 
women—be they of what earthly rank they may, how¬ 
ever gifted with intellect or genius, or endowed with 


awful beauty—have always some little handiwork ready 
to All tho tiny gap of every vacant moment, A needle 
is familiar to the fingers of them all. A queen, no 
doubt, plies it on occasion; the woman-poet can use it 
as adroitly as her pen ; the woman’s eye that has dis¬ 
covered a new star turns from it.s glory to send the 
polished little instrument gleaming along the hem of 
her kerchief, or to darn a casual fray in her dress. And 
they have greatly tho advantage of us in this respect. 
Tho slender thread of silk or cotton keeps them united 
with tho small, familiar, gentle interests of life, the 
continually operating influences of which do so much 
for tho health of tho character, and carry off what would 
otherwise be a dangerous accumulation of morbid sensi¬ 
bility. A vast deal of human sympathy runs along this 
electric line, stretching from the throne to tho wicker- 
chair of the humane seamstress, and keeping high and 
low in a species of communion with their kindred beings. 
Methinks it is a token of healthy and gentle character¬ 
istics, wdien women of high thoughts and accomplish¬ 
ments love to sew% especially as they are never more at 
home with their own hearts than while so occupied.” 

The Sewing Machine should bo here named as the 
completcment of the art of needle-work. It, the machixb, 
will do all tho drudgeries of sewing, thus leaving time 
for the perfecting of tho beautiful in woman’s handi¬ 
work. We have dwelt often on this wonderful inven¬ 
tion, and wish it were possible to interest all our readers 
in this new romance of needle-work, whore aid, moro 
potent than any ever suggested by fairydom and all tho 
elfs of fancy, is so easily obtained that w’e wonder any 
woman who has a family to make clothing for can do 
without a Sewing Machine.A writer in the New York 
Observer says of tho Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine: 
“ It is tho one wo use, and an institution wo shall never 
di.spense with so long as the Union endures.” 

The Union may be dissolved, but the Sewing Machine 
will be used as long as civilization continues. 

A Good Example. —There has been recently formed in 
Loudon a “ Ladies’ National Association for tho Diffusion 
of Sanitary Knowledge,” many of tho members of 'svhich 
are among the most distinguished and noble ladies of 
England. The principal object of tho Association is tho 
preservation of the lives and health of women and chil¬ 
dren, by diffusing a knowledge of tho laws of health, in 
regard to air, food, and clothing. They have distributed 
not less i\\?Ln forty thoiLsnnd copies of tracts, giving plain 
instruction upon these subjects. Tho first annual meet¬ 
ing of the Association -was held on the 29th of last July. 
It was presided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
most eloquently addressed by Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
This is a pleasant and practical illustration of the advice 
Mr. Kingsley gave his own daughter; may all American 
daughters follow the counsel! 

“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will bo clever; 

Do noble thing.s, not dream them, all day long; 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song.” 

Mis.s S. J. Hale’s BoAUDixa axd Day School for 
Y'ouxa Ladies, 1S26 Rittenhou.so Square, riiiladelphia. 

This school is designed to giv£ a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring tho French language, and the best instruction 
in music and tho other accomplishment.s. An accom- 

* Wheeler & Wilson, bOo Broadway, New' York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 62S Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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plishod Froncli toacher resides in tlie family, and al.so 
an excellent teacher of music, who j^ives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

Rpfai'ences: JIrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vothako, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, 1). 1)., Vv^m. II. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

To OUR C 0 RRESPOXDEXT.S.—The following articles are 
accepted: “The Dream of Home*’—“Gone”—“Under 
the Snow”—“ Time”—“ By the Medway”—“ To my Bet¬ 
ter Spirit”—“ Good-night”—“ The Valley Hose”—“ The 
Ploughhoy”—“ Mr. Thornton’s Experience”—and “Our 
Baby.” 

The following articles are declined; “Sonnets” (the 
writer will do better)—“False” (wo are not at present 
in need of articles)—“Anagrams”—“To Genevieve”— 
“Song”—“To a Dying Girl” (worth publishing, if wo 
had room)—“Life”—“My Flower”—“Sweet Hope Lin¬ 
coln”—“ Leaflets of Memory”—“ 0 may I die. Father ?”— 
“Como Back”—“Memory”—“To Venus”—“To a But¬ 
terfly” (quite pretty, but we are crowded)—“The night 
is dark,” etc.—“Winter”—“The Spirit of the Lurlic- 
berg”—“ The Voice”—“ Two Shadows” (the first attemjjt 
is rarely worth publishing)—“ Stanzas,” etc. (not worthy 
of the author; we want his best )—“ Evelyn”—“ May-day 
Musings”—“The Dying iilauiac”—“Little Laura”— 
“The Indian Arrowhead” (the writer can do better)— 
“The stars are up”—“ A Flower”—“ Intervals” (we are 
crowded)—“The Human Legacy”—“Dacotah Territo¬ 
ry”—“Memories of lliversido”—and “The Voice of 
Love” (we give the last stanza of this poem—all we have 
room for):— 

“The voice of love, the voice of love, 

His course is onward now ; 

He comes with sunlight on his wing. 

And beauty on his brow. 

His impulse thrills through every heart, 

And tills with joy the brain ; 

And rugged souls are moved to tears 
Before his melting strain.” 


Dtpiirtmcnt. 

BY .TNO. 8TATXBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Time for Weanino Infants. —Aji a general rule, the 
time for weaning is when the child is about a year old ; 
but mothers should be governed more in this matter by 
the degree of general development and the progress of 
the teething than by the number of mouths. Unless 
there is something in the condition of the mother im¬ 
peratively requiring it, the child should not be weaned 
until Nature shows her readiness to set up for herself 
by exhibiting a mouth pretty well filled with teeth. It 
is well known that the teething period is not fixed with 
any definiteness—that it commences much earlier and 
progresses much more rapidly in some children than in 
others ; and, as the indications of Nature should alway.s 
bo our guide as far as possible, wo should, as before 
stated, be governed in deciding upon the propriety of 
weaning more by the teeth than by the age. 

Food and Drink.s of Infants before Weaning. —As 
before stated, the mother’s milk, or diluted cow’s milk, is 
all that is required for infants until the teething has made 
considerable progress; and whore the mother or nurse 


is vigorous and healthy, and the child appears to thrive 
well, wo think it decidedly best to confine it to inillc 
until the teething is completed. lilost of the difficulties 
of the much dreaded and too often fatal period of teething-; 
are caused by stulling children with meat and all kinds- 
of improper food; of this wo shall have more to say 
hereafter. If any food besides milk is allowed the first 
year, it should bo of the lightest and most unirritatiug 
nature, such as rice, arrowroot, tapioca, crackers or bis¬ 
cuit crust grated in milk, and, perhaps, occasionally 
chicken soup or some other animal broth, not too much 
impregnated with grease. These may be admissible, and 
even requisite in some cases ; but we repeat that as a 
general rule it is best and safest to restrict infants the 
first year to milk. The above remarks apply more espe¬ 
cially to food. In the way of drinks, water alone is ad¬ 
missible, and this should not bo withheld. During the 
first four or five months, the watery part of the milk 
will generally bo sufficient to allay an infant’s thirst, 
and especially if its system is not excited by any improper 
food on its own part or on the part of its mother; but 
under the excitement and discharges from teething water 
is most grateful, and, indeed, indispensable. 

Infants often Suffer for Water, and, for want of 
knowledge of this fact, ineffectual attempts are often 
made to silence their cries by feasting or nursing, when 
a few spoonfuls of cool water would act like a charm in 
quieting the little sufferer. This should be borne in 
mind by motliers; and, as children may experience 
thirst at a very early period, and as water may be safely 
given to them at all ages under almost all circumstances, 
care should be taken to supply them with it. 

When it has been decided to wean an infant, the quan¬ 
tity of food should be gradually increased, by way of 
preparing it for the change ; but still the diet should be 
plain and simple, moderate in quantity and restricted to 
a few articles, and pretty much such as those above 
mentioned. In speaking of the time for weaning, vve 
should have stated that the season of the year is more 
important than the mere age of the child. 

It is well known that the heat of summer strongly 
predisposes to “summer complaint” and other fatal af¬ 
flictions or infancy ; and, as exciting causes in the form 
of improper or excessive eating are much more likely to 
come into play after a child is weaned, the summer 
season should, as far as possible, be avoided in weaning. 

To do this, the infant should be TV’eaned some time 
before the beginning of warm weather, so as to become 
accustomed to a change of diet, or the weaning should be 
postponed until the heat of summer has passed. Mothers 
are not justifiable in subjecting their children to the 
dangers of summer weaning without very good cause. 
Still we must say that if a child could have pure country 
air, and if its diet could bo propeidy regulated, it might 
be as well and safely weaned in summer as at any other 
season. As things are generally managed, weaning is 
indeed at all times rather a critical process with children, 
but with proper attention to the circumstances passed 
in review, and especially to pure air and proper diet, 
all danger from this source may in general bo obviated. 

Diet, etc. after Weaning. —After a child has been 
weaned, it should be restricted for some time to the 
light, bland, semi-fiuid preparatory vegetable diet al¬ 
ready recommended. After continuing for three or four 
months the rice, arrowroot, grated crackers, and other 
things mentioned under the head of “Food and Drinks 
before Weaning,” soft-boiled eggs, rice pudding, hominy, 
and syrup or molasses may be added by way of variety 
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It is a common error to have the food of infants too 
concentrated, too much divested of those husky, iniiii- 
tritious matters that are necessary to the proper per¬ 
formance of the functions of the bowels. After the lax¬ 
ness and irritation from teething have subsided, Graham 
tlour, mush, hominy, potatoes, squashes, stewed or baked 
apples, etc. etc. arc much better than fine Hour, farina, 
starch, fine sugar, and all such concentrated food so 
much used. Of this we will have more to .say when wo 
come to treat of the diseases of infancy, many of which 
are caused by this very practice. 

Another error very prevalent is the mistaken notion 
that growing children require a great deal of meat to 
sustain them Many mothers commence stuffing their 
children Avith meat-and that the Avorst kind of meat, 
fat bacon and pork—even before weaning, and before 
Nature has provided teeth for chcAving solid food; in¬ 
deed with some people bacon and collards are the staple 
articles of food for men, Avomen, and babies. No Avouder 
that children thus fed are very liable to boAvel afTections, 
convulsions, fevers, foul eruption.s, and .severe inflam¬ 
mations from the slightest injury or exposure! And 
children thus raised are not only exposed to all kinds 
of aches, pains, cramps, and an endless train of physical 
derangements, but mental and moral deterioration must 
ensue from such a course. A sound mind cannot exist 
in an unsound body—in a child, at any rate; and a 
child Avho is lorever sick and puny must, as a necessary 
consequence, become fretful and ill-tempered; and, 

“ feeling bad, will act bad,” to use the language of a late 
popiilai writer, “in spice of good counsel, parental 
authority, the nurse’s lullaby, or the barbarian’s rod.” 
These things are Avorthy of the most serious considera¬ 
tion of parents who “ Avould train up a child in the Avay 
in which he should go.” 

Physical and moral health are, with very few excep¬ 
tions, inseparably connected, and mothers cannot reason¬ 
ably expect to raise bright, SAveet-terapered children 
Avhen the habits of the latter are such that they must 
inevitably bo tortured Avith multiplied and intolerable 
physical disorders. A very feAV men and Avomeu, forti¬ 
fied by all the aid that philosophy and religion can give, 
may be able to maintain their moral integrity under such 
Job-like trials, but for a cMa no such hope can be en¬ 
tertained. The conclusion of the Avhole matter, then, 
is that a vegetable diet is best for infants, and for chil¬ 
dren after Aveaning, and even to adult age. When a 
child reaches the ago of three or four years, solid animal 
food, such as beef, mutton, chicken, etc. may be allowed ; 
but Ave are satisfied from personal observation in our 
own lamily that they can do as Avell or better Avithout ■ 
any kind of meat even at this age. In our opinion it is 
time enough to give a child moat Avheu ho engages in 
active labor; aud even then his principal food should 
coivsAst in milk, eggs, aud vegetables, using this last 
word in its most comprehensive sense, aud not confining 
it by any means to the productions of the garden. 

The reason for this is the Avell-ostablishcd fact that all 
children aud young persons are peculiarly prone to 
inflammatory affections, and hence the propriety of 
having their diet to consist principally of cooling vege¬ 
tables instead of strong, heating meats. As to the nu- 
U'itiveness of a vegetable diet, there need be no fears; 

111 the various productions of the vegetable Avorld Na¬ 
ture has furni.shod an abundant supply of all the elc- 
mouts necessary to sustain growing persons, and all 
others. 

Columbusf Get, 
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Books by Mail.—Noav that the postage on primed 
matter is so Ioav, avo offer our .services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that avo notice. 
Information touching books Avill be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

FKENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, LATIN, AND ITAL¬ 
IAN LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. Wlm'dnj 
any One or All of these Languages can he learned by any 
One without n Teacher, xoith the Aid of this Book. By A. 
H. Monteith, Esep The Robertsonian method of learning 
languages without the aid of a teacher has been tested 
throughout Europe, aud so great has been its success 
that it has been adopted Avithout a single exception, in 
teaching the modern langimgos, in all the educational 
institutions of England, France, and Germany. Mr. A. 
II. Monteith, a celebrated Loudon linguist, has so ar¬ 
ranged this system, in the volume before us, that by a 
little application the student can easily master these 
languages without any other a.'isistance. The French, 
German, and Latin are each given in six simple lessons ; 
the Italian in five, and the Spanish in four, comprising 
all the instruction necessary to read, Avrite, and speak 
them with ease. Price .$1 25. 

From .T. 15. Lippincott k Co., Philadelphia:— 
^\ILKI]NS WYLDER; or, The Successful 2[an, By 
Stephen F. Miller, author of “The Bench and Bar of 
Georgia.” This is a quietly Avritteu novel, displaying 
no remarkable talent, yet possessing sufficient interest to 
carry the reader from beginning to end. There is also 
included Avithin the volume a shorter story entitled 
“Mind and Matter; a Story of Domestic Life.” Price 
^1 00 . 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE OLD FARM HOUSE. By Mrs. Caroline II. But¬ 
ler Laing. This book Avill compare favorably with 
others of its clas.s, it unquestionably belonging to the 
sensation school of romances, Avhich are so much sought 
after at the present day. But while it may acquire a 
kmporary popularity, Ave cannot predict for it any last¬ 
ing reputation. The book contains several fine illustra¬ 
tions. Price (Jil 00. 

From JA.AIES Citallen & Son, Philadelphia:— 

BIBLE STORIES IN VERSE, for the Little Ones at 
Home. By Anne M. Hyde. With illustrations, de.signed 
by Frazer, and engraved by Hoffman. An elegant little 
book, printed on tinted paper, and bound in blue and 
gold. 

From Harper & Brothers, Noav York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brotiier-s, Philadelphia:— 

^ THE WOMAN IN WHITE: A Newel. By Wilkie Col¬ 
lins, author of “The Queen of Hearts,” “Antoniua,” 

“ The Dead Secret,” “ After Dark,” etc. etc. Illustrated 
by John McLeuan. Wilkie Collins stands in the front 
rank of romance Avritors, and no one Avho has read a 
single book Arhose title-page boars his name Avill need 
to bo told that this or any other Avork of his is worthy 
of perusal. In truth, such a declaration is too tame co 
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apply to his writings. Tho narrative which hears the 
title of “The Woman in White’’ will enchain the in¬ 
terest, and forcibly carry tlie reader from the opening 
chapter clear through, until the last knot of mystery is 
disentangled. Price $1 00. 

CHAPTERS ON WIVES. By Mrs. Ellis, author of 
“Mothers of Great Men.” These are no dull essays on 
the duties of wives, whose very appearance will tire tho 
common reader, but a collection of well-written tales in 
which the morals they intend to convey are most pleas¬ 
ingly interwoven. Price •$! 00. 

ITALY IN TRANSITION. Public Scenes and Private 
Opinions in the Spring of 1860; ilhistrated by Official 
Documents from the Papal Archives of the Jievolted Lega¬ 
tions. By William Arthur, A. M., author of “ A Mission 
to the Mysore,” “Tho Successful Merchant,” “Tho 
Tongue of Fire,” etc. As this is tho testimony of an 
eye-witness of tho late occurrences in Italy, it will re¬ 
ceive favor from, and credence with many readers. 
Price 00. 

From D. Appletox & Co., New York, through Peter- 
sox & Brothers, Philadelphia ;— 

REMINISCENCES OF AN OFFICER OF ZOUAVES. 
Translated from the French. The name and tho fame of 
the Zouaves have become world-wide. These personal 
reminiscences of a corps so distinguished, in themselves 
of great interest, as conveying much information with 
regard to the French war in Algeria, and to the manners 
and customs of tho people of that country, will, wo 
doubt not, prove highly attractive. Price $1 00. 

THE EBONY IDOL. This is one of a class of works 
which we believe cah bring about no good results. 
Price $1 00. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the Peojde. 0 n the Basis of tho 
Latest Edition of the German Conversations Lexicon. 
Illustrated by wood engravings and maps. Part 18. 
This part continues tho words beginning with B. Price 
15 cents. 

From Robert M. De Witt, New Y'ork, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

JESSIE CAMERON: A Highland Story. By the Lady 
Rachel Butler. First American from tho second London 
edition. A quiet tale of Scottish domestic life, which, 
without attempting to be iisensation story, has succeeded 
in being something far better, more truthful, and quite 
as readable. Price 25 cents. 

From Dick & Fitzoerald, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF TRAVELLERS 
IN AFRICA. By Charles Williams, Esq. Profusely 
illustrated with engravings. This book furnishes In¬ 
teresting information concerning tho geography and 
natural history of the portion of Africa of which it treats, 
and, as we are told on tho title-page, “is abundantly 
interspersed with true stories of chivalrous enterprise 
and thrilling adventure, and abounds with narratives 
of tho hunting expeditious and hair-breadth escapes of 
celebrated travellers.” Price $1 00. 

From Rudd & Carleton, Noav York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia: — 

THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF CESAR BI- 
ROTTEAU. From tho French of Honord do Bal/.ac. 
Translated by O. W. Wight and F. B. Goodrich. Messrs. 
Rudd & Carleton are about issuing a library edition of 


the works of Balzac, of which this is the llrst volume. 
Tho translators have done credit to themselves and jus¬ 
tice, wo believe, to Balzac, in the manner in which they 
have produced this work of an author who has often 
been declared untranslatable. One of the most popular 
of French writers, we trust the English version just is¬ 
sued will be appreciated in this country sufliciently to 
encourage these publishers to proceed in their laudable 
undertaking. Price $1 00. 

From Sheldon &Co., New York, through J. B, Ltppin- 
coTT & Co. and E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia:— 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. By Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York. The chapters forming this 
work were originally each distinct letters addressed to a 
friend of tho writer. They were afterwards publishi'd 
in the Indeptendent, and have finally, upon solicitation, 
appeared in their present form. Price 60 cents. 

STORIES OF SCOTLAND and its Adjacent Islands. 
By Mrs. Thomas Geldart, author of “Truth is Every¬ 
thing,” “ Emelie tho Peacemaker,” “Stories of England 
and her Forty Counties,” “Stories of Ireland,” etc. 
This little book gives the names of the different countic^^ 
of Scotland, with a brief review of their history, and a 
description of objects and places of interest, both of 
nature and art. Of the latter, the book contains several 
fine illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

A TREASURY OF SCRIPTURE STORIES. Beautifulljr 
illustrated with colored Plates, from original Designs by- 
the first American Artists. Six Bible stories, the sub¬ 
jects of which are Samson, Noah, Ruth, Samuel, David, 
and Joseph, are related in this book, in language adapted 
to a child’s comprehension. Price 75 cents. 

THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY IN AMERICA. By J. 
Gambs, late Professor of tho German University in Gran.I 
Duchy of Hesse. A small pamphlet in which the writei* 
lays before Americans a scheme for a university after 
tho German plan. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated 
with numerous maps and engravings. Vol, II. Dis- 
covery of America. This work is especially designed 
to awake an interest in the minds of tho young in tho 
history of their country. The first chapter of this vol¬ 
ume treats of Greenland geographically and historically, 
recording what is known of its early visitation and 
colonization by the Danes and Norsemen. Tho second 
and remaining chapters proceed with an account of 
Columbus and subsequent adventurers and explorers, 
concluding with Capt. Henry Hudson, and the discovery 
of the river which bears his name. Price 75 cents. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:- 
POEMS OF GEORGE P. MORRIS: with a Memoir of 
the Aidhor. Concerning tho mer’t of these poems, it would 
be superlluous for us to say a word, as Mr. Morris’s repu¬ 
tation is already so well established. Tho volume is a 
complete edition of his poems, contains nearly four 
hundred pages, and is neatly bound in blue and gold. 
Price 81 00. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

THE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA: with Remarks on the 
Breeding and Rearing of Horses and the Formation of 
Light, Irregxdar Cavalry. By Captain Henry Shake- 
spear, Commandant Nagpore Irregular Force. Those 
who love recitals of hazard and adventure will find this 
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book exactly to their liking. It is written in a straight¬ 
forward, vigorous style, though the author himself 
declares he “inherited a love of sport, and with it a seat 
on horseback, quite at variance with a seat at a desk 
and that, therefore, his “book trusts for support only to 
its matter and utility.” But it may be that this in- 
crea.ses rather than deteriorates its value, as the narra¬ 
tives are given with all the earnestness of one who has 
been an actor in rather than a mere writer of what ho 
relates. Price 75 cents. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD : A Sequel to School Bays 
at lliighy. By Thomas Hughes, author of “ School Days 
at Rugby,” “Scouring of the White Horse,” etc. Part 
YIII. This part carries the reader through to the 3S3th 
page of the book, and the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
story. Price 12 cents. 

From Derby & .Tackson, Now York, through G. G. 
Evaxs, Philadelphia: — 

NEMESIS. By Marion Harland, author of “Alone,” 
“ Hidden Path,” “ Moss-Side,” etc. This tale is written 
with all the author’s characteristic beauty and purity of 
stylo, and, like her previous works, “vvill be admired 
and appreciated by all who are possessed of refined 
•literary taste. The story is founded upon real life, and 
the characters portrayed have been living personages. 
The plot is one of most absorbing interest, and the nar¬ 
rative is related with that truthful and refined sim¬ 
plicity of manner which belongs to Marion Harland, as 
it does, in a more or loss degree, to all really good writers. 
She has already, by her former works, won for herself a 
place among the first American authors, and this last 
production of her pen has made still surer her title to a 
place among their ranks, and added new brilliancy to 
the lustre of her name. Price $1 25. 

From Robert Cartel. & Bro.s., Now York, through 
W. S. & A. ]\[artiex, Rhiladelphia;— 

PEACE IN BELIEVING : ExmnjMJled in the ^Tenioirs 
of Mrs. Ann East. Written by her husband. Rev. John 
East, A. M. Price 50 cents. 

jMY S.WIOUR: or. Devotional 3feditnlions in prose 
and verse, on the names and titles of the Lord Jesns 
Christ. By the Rev. John East, Rector of Croscomb, 
England. Price 50 cents. 

These two works are distinguished by the same cha¬ 
racteristics—ardent faith in God and .simplicity of style. 
The last named book has been extensively circulated in 
our laud, but it will never grow obsolete. This edition 
cannot fail of meeting a warm welcome in every house¬ 
hold whore the Bible is read ; it is the Christian's book. 
But the Memoirs of Mrs. East is a more tender appeal to 
the youthful mind ; girls and young married women 
will find in its teachings, both of example and precept, 
a mine of pure thoughts and rules that will bo invalu¬ 
able in all the duties of life. Wo shall, in a future num¬ 
ber, give a few of these gems. 

THE HAVEN AND THE HOME. By the author of 
“Memorials of Captain Headley Vicars,” and “English 
Hearts and English Hands,” etc. The author of this in¬ 
teresting little work, Miss Marsh, has a peculiar faculty 
of gaining the hearts of her readers. We do not think 
any person who begins this book will throw it aside 
unfinished. Her success in teaching or Scripture read¬ 
ing has been so wonderful that the most sceptical and 
prejudiced against such novel ofi'orts of religious instruc¬ 
tion are silenced if not satisfied that “ woman’s mission” 
has a wider scope than the domestic circle. This book 


should be extensively circulated among seamen. Price 
10 cents. 

THE BOOK AND ITS STORY: A Narrtdive for the 
Young. By L. N. R., author of the “Missing Link.” 
This “ Story of the Book” is “ the story of the Bible 
from the first dawn of revelation to the completion of 
the sacred canon, Avith the interesting details of its trans¬ 
lation and circulation, from the earliest eflTorts to the 
present time.’' It is a book that every family should 
have, every child should read, and every woman study. 
Price $1 00. 

THE POWER OF JESUS CHRIST TO SAVE UNTO 
THE UTTERMOST. By the Rev. Edward A. J. Camp¬ 
bell, Melrose. A work of deep pathos and earnest faith ; 
it speaks to the inmost heart of those who seek to know 
the Avay of salvation. We think the Christian public 
owe much to the indefatigable exertions of the Me.ssrs. 
Carters, who select and republish in our land the best 
religious literature of Great Britain. The five works 
now mentioned are proofs of this faithfulness in the 
good cause of Christian progress. Price 75 cents. 

THE YOUNG COLONEL, and Other Tales. By R. W. 
Thomas. Our thanks are duo to IMr. Thomas, the editor 
of the Clarksville (Tenn.) Chronicle, for a copy of his re¬ 
cent publication. Though bearing the title only of one 
tale, the book contains two others of equal interest, en¬ 
titled “ Lilly Dale” and “ Bettie Leland.” These storie.s 
appeared originally in the Chronicle, and were there 
eagerly sought after and read by thousands. We have 
no doubt that many will embrace this opportunity to 
obtain them in book form. Price $I 25. Addre-ss Charles 
L. Thomas, Clarksville, Tenn. 


iohii’s Jnit-Cljiiir. 


Our National Picture— “Hail Columbia.” A mo¬ 
ther singing to her children this patriotic and national 
tune. Hark to their chorus! AH hearts seem to beat in 
unison with the soul-stirring strain. 

“ Come Along.” This is a copy of the picture that the 
committee of tho “ London Art Union” have selected for 
their presentation plate; and this is the first time, either 
in England or this country, that it has been engraved 
for a magazine. 

Our November Fashion-plate, engraved in our new, 
and colored in our beautiful style, gives the fashions for 
the fall months. But, that all tastes maybe suited, and 
that there may be time for preparation, we give in this 
number an unusual number of fall and winter cloaks, 
and these we shall continue in December number. We 
give these cloaks, hoods, and other winter articles in 
season, so that our subscribers can have them made up 
or purchase them in time. 

Wo also give in this number a plate of Lingerie in 
colors. Ladies may see how tho articles may look when 
made up. Of course, tho colors they will choose to suit 
their own tastes. 

Our Literary 1\Iatter.— It will be seen that Marion 
Harland, author of “Alone,” “Hidden Path,” “Neme¬ 
sis,” etc., and who writes for no other magazine, has a 
story in this number. Mrs. A. B. Haven and other 
celebrated authors contribute as usual. 

Auricultural Society Premiums. —We believe that 
the Lady’s Book is tho only magazine offered as a pre¬ 
mium by the various societies in the different State.s. 
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]\[ake T3PTOUR Clubs. —Eernember that the Lady’s Book 
is the be.st work for ladies published in this country. Wo 
have more than one thotisand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani¬ 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
tlie club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga¬ 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is “Ar¬ 
thur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
ji’ice them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Eemember, that a work with l-OOiGOO subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
rmd the embellishments can also be made of a very supe¬ 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop¬ 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be¬ 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 

A Home Truth. —“ Godey’s Lady’s Book is essentially 
cheaper than any other magazine published,, for the 
reason that it contains nearly double what magazines 
ordinarily are expected to furnish.” So says the Leiais- 
ton Repvhlican^ and that is what w'e have long tried to 
impress upon our readers. The editor might also have 
added—and so much better than other magazines, which 
our increased price allows us to give. The Roxhury Jour- 
nal says: “ And there'is crowded on the last pages of the 
Book a marvellous amount of useful information.” 

Write Legibly. —We have, more than a hundred 
times during our publishing career, been obliged to cut 
out the signature of a letter, and paste it on the envelope, 
as a direction to find the writer. A letter may bo very 
badly written, but you are sometimes enabled to find 
out the meaning by the context; but there is nothing to 
guide you with a signature. All our friends w’ho in¬ 
dulge in luxuriant signatures will oblige us by noting 
under them what they are. 

How IXCONSIDERATE !— A lady writes for information 
on a certain subject which interests her only, and re¬ 
quests the answer published in the Book. We take no 
notice of. such requests, especially as they are anony¬ 
mous. Perhaps, too, others may also write to know about 
some trifling matter, and they, also, want the answer 
published. To answer all those requests would take up 
at least a page of the Book, and the answers are of no 
use but to those who request them. This would be a 
direct imposition upon the other subscribers, for that 
page could bo devoted to many useful purposes. But 
the Avholo amount of the matter is this—they want to 
save three cents postage. By inclosing a stamp, and 
signing your name to the letter, our Pashion Editor will 
answer everything that is reasonable. 


We ask attention to our advertisement for 1S61, pub¬ 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what 
we will do, but will give some general idea of what the 
Lady’s Book will be. In fact, it is hardly neces.sary for 
us to publish any advertisement. Our subscribers and 
the public know that wo will publish the best lady’s 
book in the world: and they have known u.s so long 
that they are willing to trust us, oven without any 
promises on our part. Wo are thankful, very thankful 
for the patronage wo have received for the last thirty-V 
one years ; and we can only add that, having found that: 
fulfilling every promi.se made has been the best policy,'^ 
that plan we shall still continue to pursue. 

Another AaiunuLTURAL Premium. 

Dear Sir: I inclose $3 for Miss-, for your Lady’s 

Book. It was awarded to her as a premium at our 
county fair, for silk embroidery. 

Very respectfully, B. 

As for myself, I should not know what to do without 
the Book. I hail its arrival as I would an old friend, 
and whenever I receive a copy, everything else is laid 
aside until it is read over, generally commencing at the 
“Arm-Chair.” I hope I will be able to send you another 
club before Christmas. With many thanks for your 
kind eflurts to please and instruct the ladie.s, and heart¬ 
felt wishes for your future success, I remain an old 
subscriber, L., Geo. 

This is the third year that I have, at their—the ladies’ 
—solicitation, forwarded their names and funds for the 
Lady’s Book, and I do it with much pleasure, on account 
of the beauty, taste, talent, and excellent moral tone of 
the work. G., Iowa. 

Club of $10. 

There, you see, friend Godey, I have done .something 
for you, which, no doubt, you will appreciate, and I 
feel quite proud to be instrumental in disseminating 
such literature as Godey’s Lady’s Book, which is in 
every way worthy the liberal patronage extended to it. 

M., Arh 

This club is not of our most inveterate borrowers, but 
of our good friends, who, wishing to befriend them, and 
also to throw our mite of influence in favor of (in our 
humble opinion) the best periodical of the present day, 
we knew of no way in which wo could so well accom¬ 
plish our purpose as in sending their names as sub¬ 
scribers to the Lady's Book. L., Ind. 

“The Courtship op Washington.” —This is the title 
of an exquisite engraving, of a largo size for framing, 
sent to UH by John C. McRae, of 694 Broadway, Hew 
York. It repre.sents the Father of his Country in his 
youth and the young widow, afterwards his wife, sit¬ 
ting at a table. Her children are grouped around. The 
likenesses are said to bo most excellent, and the execution 
of the work is good. In fact, McRae does nothing butgood 
work. Witness his ^ Marriage of Pocahontas,” which 
can bo found in thousands of the dwellings of this coun¬ 
try. “The Courtship of Washington” is- published at 
the extremely low price of $1 a copy. 

A YOUNG LADY, Capable of taking charge of the educa¬ 
tion of children under the age of fifteen, desires to enter 
a private family as teacher. She prefers a situation in 
Kentucky or Tennessee. Address, until the 1st of De¬ 
cember, Miss Euna S., Osceola, Ill. 

Poetry. —We do not give any opinion about poetry. 

If good, wo accept it; if not, we reject it. 
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As Item foh the Million. —For a .specific for the blues, 
a reward of ten, thou.saud franc.s was once olfored. That 
it wa.s never claimed was because the discovery was not 
made until the present year. It may now bo seen at the 
chandelier and gas-fixtures warerooms of Warner, Mis- 
key, & Morril, 718 Chestnut Street. The invention takes 
down anything now extant. It is alike adapted for Al¬ 
derman Porpoise, who weighs 300 pounds, and to his 
youngest son or daughter, whoso avoirdupois is pro¬ 
portionately insignificant. Wo examined the article 
yesterday, and with the liveliest possible satisfaction. 
The article in q,uestion is the best piece of homo gym¬ 
nastics ever discovered, and is likely to find a place in 
every parlor and nur-sery in the country. Shaler’s 
patent skates is the name of the article, and if the reader 
will see the boys using them on the floor of Warner, 
Miskey, & Merril’s big store, wo think ho will agree 
with us that they are a decided in-sti-tu-tion. Tliey are 
compo.sed of a cast-iron rest for the foot, under which 
gutta-percha rollers revolve. A lady can use them in 
her parlor, and learn to skate without ever going on 
ice. Tlio foothold is secure, aud a fall not possible. 
They are made of all sizes, so that ladies and children 
can alike use them. Upon the ice we do not see why 
they should fail to supplant the use of ordinary steel 
skates, while for parlor use they are an admirable means 
of exercise. Crowds of persons block the door daily and 
fairly fill the sidewalk, engaged in watching the gyra¬ 
tions of persons disporting themselves witli the patent 
skates. The skates run wTth like smoothness and ab¬ 
sence of noise upon oilcloth, carpets, or boards. The 
moving portion being solid gutta-percha, it is alike noise¬ 
less aud indestructible. Tho invention was made but a 
few weeks since, yet tho doiuand for tho article is so great 
that the inventor has already doubled the size of his 
lactory. Anybody who sees these propellers will agree 
with us that they are a capital thing to render home 
amusements attractive. 

What we CoNsinEU a Compliment.— We have obtained 
our immense list this year—and it is tho largest in tho 
State.s—and all other years, without oflForing a single 
premium, or, in other words, bribe of any kind. Those 
who have taken tho Book have taken it on its owm 
merits alone. We give a premium in every number, by 
giving so much more than any other magazine. There 
is scarcely a magazine now published that does not offer 
what they call an “inducement” to subscribe, and many 
sub.scribe for tho “ inducement,” not tho magazine. It 
is our proud boast that we have offered no bribes of any 
kind. Wo have adhered to our terms. We thank our 
kind friends w'ho have thus sustained tho Book, and 
jus.sure them that it shall always be, as they have pro¬ 
nounced it, tho best Lady’s Book in tho world. 

Fair Flay.— The Zowell Vox Populi has let off the 
following:— 

“We have no doubt, if Godey would come round to 
Lowell Island in his schooner, that tho ladies of this 
city who read his Book would start a mammoth excur¬ 
sion and visit that place, just to see how he looks. Wo 
can tell them, however: ho is fat, fair, and sixty. But, 
nevertheles.s, we shall approve of the excursion, if 
Godey is disposed to show himself at the Island House.” 

Some of the above wo cannot deny, especially tho 
“flit and fair;” ho might have said “stout,” it sounds 
much better; but the “sixty” we positively deny. By 
tho way, that excursion was a delightful one, aud we 
V.L. LXI.— 40 


return our thanks to our many editorial friends where 
we stopped, for their most kindly reception. 

J E. TILTON & CO., IGl Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being published. 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, etc.; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
etc., without extra charge. There are no other publi.sh- 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures be made 
to so fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per¬ 
fect as these. Tlic coarse and cheap pictures are not suit¬ 
able, and disgust people of taste with these beautiful arts. 


Size of Plate, 
besides margin. Price. 


On the Prairie, very fine . 

19 by 27 

62 

00 

Mary Dow', companion to Barefoot 
Boy. 

The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 

16 “ 

22 


60 

Dow.* 

16 “ 

22 


60 

The Rector’s Ward .... 
Tho Marriage of John Aldon, in the 

19 “ 

25 

1 

00 

“ Courtship of Miles Standish,” . 
The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 

14 “ 

17 

1 

50 

Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 “ 

22 

1 

00 

Evangoliuo, from Longfellow . 
Beatrice Ceuci, from tho celebrated 

16 “ 

22 

1 

00 

painting by Guido 

16 “ 

22 

1 

00 

Jean D’Arc. 

Age and Infancy, a beautiful Family 

12 “ 

16 

1 

00 

Group. 

16 “ 

22 

2 00 

Tho Happy Family^ beautiful Family 





Group. 

13 “ 

17 

1 

2.5 

HiawaUia’s Wooing, from Longfellow 11“ 

IS 

1 .50 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan¬ 





ion to Hiawatha’s Wooing . 

13 “ 

19 

1 ,50 

Tho Jew’s-harp Lesson, by Brunet. 

9 “ 

11 


60 

The Little Bird, by Brunet 

Los Orpholine.s, copy from celebrated 

9 “ 

11 


60 

painting. 

9 “ 

11 

1 

00 


They are tho originators of several of the most popular 
now' stylos of painting, and publish the valuable book. 
Art Hecrkations. Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, w'ith that of Professor Day, 
tho pioneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Eu¬ 
rope aud tho best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will bo obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how' to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flow'ers, Moss-work, Papier Mache, 
Cone-w’ork, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimauie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Bird.s, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flow'ers, from tho crude wax to the beautiful and per¬ 
fect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint¬ 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
etc. 

Tho work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo. Price 
61 50. This and all our, pictures and books sent, post¬ 
paid, by mail. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 2.5 cents. 
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COTTAGE IN THE BRACKET PEI) STYLE. 


Designed expressly fur Godey's Lady's Book by Samuel Sloan, Architect^ Philadelphia. 



First story.—A is the parlor, 15 by 17 feet; B the sit¬ 
ting-room, 15 by 15 feet; C dining-room, 15 by 17 feet; 



1) kitchen, 12 by 15 feet; E the butlers pantry, 6 to 8 
Poet; F front porch. 



The second .story contains four chambers of moderate 
size and a dressing-room ; the attic is of sufficient height 
to admit of two ordinary sized bed-rooms. 

Tlie building may bo constructed of brick or of stone, 
at a cost of $2,500. 

A Kind and Complimentary Letter:— 

I trust to send many subscribers to you, as the pub¬ 
lisher of tho most valuable of all publications, in pro¬ 
moting the cause of female education, with all it-s* 
attendant graces and beauties. A female is not educated 
when she leaves school; she must inform herself on all 
those matters that pertain to living comfortably and 
making homo happy, and what other magazine assists 
more in that great work than yours? None! The 
moral excollenco of the Book is getting to bo proverbial 
with all who know anything about it. It supplies a 
want long felt, that no other publication reaches. Every 
lady in the land ought to take it, and I trust your list 
will go on increasing and swelling in size until your 
only complaint w'ill bo that you are unable to till tho 
orders; but even then your genius will surmount that 
obstacle, as you have done all other.s. I noticed a beau¬ 
tiful tribute from tho Charleston Mei'cury (recently) to 
your work, all of which was well deserved. 

Y’ours, most truly, 

JAS. M. Brown, Proprietor of Soiitha'ner. 

Darlington C. IL, S. C. 

To OUR Texas Sub.scribers.— -The losses by mail from 
Texas exceed those of any other three States. We would 
rocomraend subscribers to procure drafts, if possible; but 
if they send notes, cut them in two, and send one half. 
When they receive the Book, it will bo evidence that the 
first halvo.H of the notes have been received ; they can 
thou mail tho remaining portions of the notes. We woul<i 
rccommond tho same to others who havo had losses. 
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ELLA MOORE'S LETTERS FROM THE GITY. 

Lettkk IV.—Moving Tableaux. 

{Concluded from October number.) 

Onr more Hcene closed the evening’s performance, for 
these scenes take a longer time to act than to write out 
for you, Susy, and four are as many as are wanted in an 
evening ; they are tedious, if you give too many of them. 
The last was 

Joan of Arc^s Trial. 

I found the poem in an annual. It was written by 
Albert Taylor. I will send you the words, for it made 
a very good one for such a purpose as this. 

The stage was arranged as a court, and the j udges sat 
to the right, while your humble servant, as Joan of 
Arc, stood facing the judge, her profile to the audience. 

I wore a tunic of imitation mail, falling to the knees, 
and, with my head uncovered, my hair falling in the 
greatest confusion all over my shoulders, and my hands 
chained together, I made quite a respectable Joan. 

Morris, hidden, read the description, and at the con¬ 
demnation Walter, the judge, rose slowly, and, altering 
the poem a little, spoke my doom. I recited the defence 
and the prayer for a soldier’s death ; and at the words, 

“ A stir and rise,” the judges and court rose slowly, and 
passed out, leaving mo standing alone. The poem goes 
on with a description of the execution; but, as I have 
an objection to being burned at the stake, wo stopped at 
the last lino of the copy I send you. When left alone, I 
knelt down, facing the audience, my hands crossed on 
iny breast, and my eyes raised like, Morris said, ‘‘a 
duck in a thunder storm,” and the curtain fell. 

The poem was us follows;— 

JOAN OF ARC. 

By Albert Taylor. 

“ Within the hall of judgment bound. 

With ruthless foes girt darkly round, 

Deserted, left to bigot laws. 

Without one friend to plead her cause. 

With hair dlshevell’d, pallid face. 

On every wasted limb the trace 
Of suttbring long, and want, and woe, 

Stood Joan of A«c. You scarce could know. 
Beneath the ragged vest 
That clad so poorly that bright form. 

Once robed in terror, like the storm, 

There beat a living breast! 

So still she stood, so steadlast gazed. 

With fixed look and head upraised. 

As though her thoughts had flown 
Back to the guileless days of yore. 

And saw, in yearning fancy saw 
Her father’s cot, each peaceful scene, 

The hanging wood, the village green, 

And heard each sister’s tone ; 

For in her eye grew slow a tear. 

Quiver’d her lip, but not in fear; 

For undismayed she heard at hu>t 
The deadly, cruel sentence pass’d 
That gave her to the flame 
As witch and sorceress.” 

In our version, Susy, Walter rose at the w'ord “fear,” 
saying— 

“Finding thee guilty of the crimes assigned, 

We do condemn thee, Joan, to the flame 
A witch and soic’re.ss” 

Then Morris read again from the original, while I 


Here I came in, Simy— 

“By that great God, I swear, whose will 
Upheld, and will uphold me still. 

The charge is false as hell! 

No witch am I. And thou, 0 thou 
Bright Virgin pure, in pity now 
Look down on thy poor child ! 

Desert not in this hour of need ! 

Thou know’st still, in thought and deed. 

This young hea: t undefil'd ! 

0 make my innocence appear! 

The only shield that’s left me hero 
To face my dastard foes. 

And on them now I turn my face. 

Flushing with scorn, but not disgrace; 

I hurl that back on those 
Who call dear France their fatherland. 

And stand, unblushing, hand in hand. 

Link'd with the foreign wolves, whoso prey 
This woman’s arm hath torn away, 

And hear unmov’d the name 
Before the which their proudest paled. 

Their far-fam’d iron legions quailed. 

All shirr’d with guilt and shame! 

Ay! gaze on me, on all that’s lett 
Of one of light and air bereft 
So long, and safely gaze! this hand 
No longer wields its battle brand ; 

It wears this heavy chain! 

This woman’s arm you’ve conquered now. 
But not the spirit on her brow ; 

That spirit doth remain 
Unconquerable still, to send 
Its high defliinco to the end. 

And, would you know the Power that taught 
This peasant arm, this peasant thonght, 

Do thou. Lord Bishop, toll. 

When battling for a country’s right 
And sacred laws, whence came the might, 
From heaven or from hell. 

That overthrew her foes, and crown’d 
Her lawful monarch ? And, though bound 
With heavy chains, condemn’d to death, 

I answer with my latest breath, 

I was the chosen one 
Of that High God who stays the wavo 
To Slay my country’s foes, and save 
That country ; and ’tis done! 

’Tis done! and humbly I lay down 
The sword, to take the martyr’s crown! 

You’ve torn the honor from my crest. 

And planted shame there! take the rest— 
This young aud weary life ! 

Oh ! flame sears not in fiercest mood 
Like slander, and ingratitude 
Cuts sharper than the knife ! 

Not here, not here! beyond yon domo 
Of heaven, in Truth’s eternal home, 

When ruthless ye have trod 

This soul from out its maiden shrine, 

1 ’ll lay this injured cause of mine 
Before the throne of God ! 

Aud think not that your steel or stako 
Shall make this spirit quail or break ; 

Your power I defy ! 

For He who gave this arm its power, 

And nerved it in the battle hour. 

Will nerve this heart to diel 
And, though I go down darkly now, 

With shame upon my maiden brow. 

So deadly wronged, so all-forsaken. 

The time will come, aud truth awaken. 
Another, nobler age will tell 
Poor Joan of Orleans’ tale ; 

How false her doom, how true she fell 
III country’s cause, and hail 
Her memory as a beacon light, 

The battle-cry in freedom’s fight. 

And clear her injur’d name ; 

Wiilunit reproach^ will on it write ; 

On yours. Eternal shame / ” 


■ acted my part in dumb show. 


The next three linos were omitted— 


“Ha! now! now! 
Uprose the spirit on her brow. 

And back the color came. 

’^h form erect, fire-flashing eye, 

'»s she wore at battle-cry, 

• outstretch’d, and voice whose rush 
’en on the solemn hush 
Ninpet swell—” 


“She paused, while from her lofty brow 
The flush of maiden scorn pal'd slow ; 
Then, in a tone more meek aud low—” 

I began, after a short pause here— 

“And yet, but that I feel ’twere vain 
From cruelty one hope to gain. 


'V 
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A simple boon I still would crave ; 

A soldier’s death, an humble grave, 

Dug ’ueath the forest lone and wild, 

"NVliere once I rov’d a happy child, 

To fancy that each spring 
The grass that wave.s o’er thi.s poor breast 
By sisters’ hands witli flowers’d be dress’d. 

And round it wild birds sing.” 

. Here Morris read again— 

“She ceas’d ; there was a trembling sound 
Upon lier voice, and all around 
She sadly gazetl; a hush profound 
A moment was, and then 
A stir and rise.” 

Then, as the judges passed slowly out, ho read— 

“ 0 God ! for there 

Was not one heart to urge that prayer 
Amidst those iron men.” 

I would suggest to you; Susy, if you have an enter¬ 
tainment of this kind, to have a full dress rehearsal, that 
none of the little details may bo wrong. If well read 
and acted, these scenes are very otfectivo and entertain¬ 
ing ; but poorly rendered, they would bo very wearisome. 
The last scene in Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” the inn 
scene from “Marmion,” the parting between the Doge 
and his wife in Byron’s “ Two Foscari,” all make capital 
scenes for this sort of entertainment, and every person’s 
own reading will suggest new sccnos. 

Try one of them some evening, and I am sure you W’ill 
repeat the experiment. T am, with much love. 

Your sincere friend, Ella. 

SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is sufll- 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Mis.s to 
her signature, that wo may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, alv^ays In your letter. 

1/ you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's, juldress 
T. S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Now York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the scaling 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer In addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editrcs.s. Address “ Fash¬ 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, wo 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
cea.sos. 

Wo can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the office whore it is received, is four and 
a Judf cents for three monthly numbers. 

Litkrary Associations.— We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. Wo will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also tidd that wo have 
no agents for whoso acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 


\\o.vian’s Home Book op Health. —Some time since. 
Judge Massingalo, of this city, placed on our table a 
book with the above title. J. Stainback Wilson, of 
Columbus, Ga., editor of the Health Department in 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, is the author. As its name import.^, 
it is a work intended principally for woman. The stylo 
of the work is simple and attractive, and the information 
and suggestions invaluable to every housewife.—Glwii- 
tanooga Gazette. 

A Good Motto, from the Snow Hill Shidd: “The 
Lady’s Book ha.s become a test of gentility and good 
sense ; it is found in every family where these predomi¬ 
nate.” 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 
All persons requiring an.swers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stumps must bo sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

J. R.—Sent hair ring, August ISth. 

Miss B. B.—Sent bracelet ISth. 

Miss A. E. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 18th. 

T. IJ. M.—Sent apron patterns 20th. 

Mrs. M. J. J.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 20th. 
Mrs. W. .T. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and black 
working cotton 20th. 

Mrs. M. V. J.—Sent patterns Infant’s clothes 20th. 

Mrs. E. C. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 20th. 

Mrs. E. H.—Sent wire 22d. 

Mrs. C. L. R. T.—Scut materials for paper flowers and 
needles 22d. 

Mrs. C. A. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket by Adams’.s 
express 22d. 

Mrs. A. D. L.—Sent materials for paper flowers, &c. 
by Adams’s express 22d. 

Mrs. A. M. C.—Sent Diamond ruffle trimming, &c. 2:id. 
Mrs. S. A. S.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. W.—Sent rigoletto 23d. 

Mrs. S. G.—Sent braid and crochet needles 24th. 

Miss S. E. M.—Sent zephyr 24th. 

Miss S. E. B.—Sent stamped collar, &c. 24th. 

Mr.s. S. J. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2jth. 

Mrs. E. F. P.—Sent working cotton 2oth. 

E. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2')th. 

Mr.s. L. V. W.—Sent materials for paper flower.s, &c., 
by Adams’s express 27th. 

Miss A. E. F.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's ex¬ 
press 27Lh. 

Miss M. M.—Sent Talenciennes edge 27th. 

Mi.s8 A. S. McM.—Sent hair necklace and chain 27th. 
Mrs. Jno. A. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 27th. 

Mrs. H. D. B.—Sent paper collar and cuffs 2Sth. 

T, G. C.—Sent Greiner’s patent thread and books 29th. 
E. Y. C.—Sent Diamond ruffle trimming 29ih. 

Mrs. E. J. H.—Sent leaves for paper flowers 29th. 

Mrs. M. A. W.—Sent patterns, &c. 29th. 

H. S. B.—Sent gold hook for chain 30th. 

Mr.s. L. R.—Sent habit-shirt for Zouave jacket 30th. 

Mrs. 0. H. F.—Sent patterns of infant’s wardrobe 30r’ 
Airs. B. L.—Sent Berlin wool 30th. 

A. S. L.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 31- 
Mrs. R. R. H.—Sent purse silk, Septembr 
Sirs. H. A. T.—Sent patterns of boy’s 
S. J. W.—Sent black silk apron 
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Mrs. C. J. IT.—Sent bundle 1st. 

T. J. G.—Scut patterns 3d. 

Mts. II. M. B,—Sent patterns children’s clothes, &c. 3d. 
Miss M. B.—Sent straw hat, kc. by Adams’s express 
4th. 

Mrs. M. L.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 4th. 
Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent bundle by llarnden’s express 
4th. 

Mrs. II. L. B.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. A. J. L.—Sent pattern, &c. by Adams’s express 
4th. 

Mrs. II. II. S.—Seat apron pattern 6th. 

Mrs. E. B.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent tape and braiding 5th. 

Miss K. W.—Sent sleeve patterns, &c. 5th. 

C. B. II.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 6th. 

A. H. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket Gth. 

Jliss S. E. V. M.—Sent sleeve pattern 8th. 

Miss S, E. M,—Sent zephyr wor,sted 8th. 

Mrs. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 8th. 

Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent bundle by Hamden’s express 
8tli. 

Mrs. A. C.—Sent lace coiffure 10th. 

Mrs. K. K.—Sent embroidery silk 10th. 

Miss L. C. S.—Sent net for the hair 10th. 

Mrs. A. D, L.—Sent silver wire 10th. 

Mrs. J. T.—Sent infant’s cloak by Adams’s express 
10th. 

Mrs. M. E. P.—Sent dress, &c. by Hamden’s express 
10th. 

IL M. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 11th. 

S. C. S.—Sent pattern of ladies’ night-dresses 11th. 

K. B.—Sent article 11th. 

A. P.—Sent aprons by Adams’s express 11th. 

Mrs, B. F. P.—Sent apron patterns, &c. 12th. 

Miss M. C. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

Miss J. W .—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

Mrs, D. E. McA\—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

S. M. II.—Sent worsteds 12th. 

Jlrs. M. W.—Sent paper collars and cuffs 12th. 

Mrs. L. W.—Seat wedding cards, envelopes, kc. by 
Adams’s express 12th. 

H. B.—Sent hair ring 13th. 

F. K.—Seat pattern Zouave jacket 13th. 

T. W. P.—Sent Shetland wool, crewel, &c 13th. 

Miss A. Y.—Sent half dozen silver spoons by Adams’s 

expro.ss 13th. 

Mrs. W. M. B.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Mrs. R. B. B.—Sent caps by Adams’s express 14th. 

Mrs. J. S.—Sent silk vest patterns stamped 14th. 

Mrs. M. J. A.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 16th. 

. Mrs. B. F. H.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15th. 

Mrs. W. H. K.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 1.1th. 

Mrs. \V.—Sent Diamond ruflle trimming 18th. 

Miss E. C. \V.—Sent two pair kid gloves 18th. 

Mrs. J. T.—Sent Turkey red scalloping cotton 18th. 

S. C.—Sent oil cloth for embroidery, &c. ISth. 

Miss A. A. S.—Sent stamped velvet Bible cushion 18th. 
S. E. W.—Sent hair necklace 18th. 

E. H. W.—Sent patterns by Kinsley’s express ISth. 

L. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, kc. 18th. 

Sarah E. D.—Plea.se remit the 30 cents postage on the 
article you sent, or write what is your wish. The MS. 
.still remains unread, 

Mary, Purchase “Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Mil¬ 
lion,” price only $1 25, and that will tell you all you 
want to know ; and as you say that you have recently 
gone to hoii.sokeeping, buy also “Mrs. Hale’s Family 
Receipt-Book,” price $1, and you arc made up. 

40 ^ 




GEMS. 

From an elaborate article on “Gems,” we clip some 
items of much interest to those of our lady friends who 
cast longing looks at Bailey’s or Ball k Black’s, and 
think of holiday gifts to come. 

Sixteen minerals are generally considered real gems, 
First in rank is the Diamond, then the Sapphire (the 
only gem named in Scripture which corresponds with 
the description given in the modern books); and, suc¬ 
ceeding these in regular order, the following: Chryso- 
beryl, Spinello, Emerald, Berj"!, Topaz, Zircon, Gar- * 
net. Tourmaline, Rubellite, Essonite, Cordierite, lolito. 
Quartz, and Chrysolite, sixteen minerals, w'hich fullll 
the definition of the word “ Gem” in the lapidary’s list. 

The omissions from this catalogue of certain other 
stones which are popularly called gem.s, is noticeable. 
Neither the turquoise nor the onyx, the agate nor the 
carnelian, nor chalcedony, nor some dozen others appear 
in the first rank. Failing to possess the qualities (1) of 
vivid color, (2) a high degree of lustre or “fire,” and 
(3) hardness, these stones are styled “semi-precious;’’ 
dift’oring from “ real” gems in the particulars named, 
not less than by their occurrence iu formless masses. 

The greatest diamond brokers in the world, perhaps, 
are Messrs. Blogg k Martin, London. Dr. Fenchtwanger, 
the author of a book on “ Gem.s,’’ thus describes a visit, 
by invitation, to their treasure vaults:— 

“ My eyes were dazzled by three bags, weighing about 
five pounds each, of diamonds ; most of them cut in the 
East Indies, and weighing from ten to twenty carat.s 
each. They were not put iu market, but kept a.s reserve, 
and the value of that lot could not have boon less than 
half a million pounds sterling ($2,500,000). I beheld 
many unique curiosities iu hemitrope crystals and made 
diamonds; many thousand carats of rough crystals of 
diamonds, from one grain to twenty carats, all assorted 
in packages; besides an immense supply of perfect ru¬ 
bies, of ten carats and upwards.” He adds : “The sight 
of 30 many valuable gems made a lasting impression 
upon me.” Very likely it did ! 

Sapphires are beginning to bo in great consideration, 
ranking with the diamond and opal. Most people, 
thinking of .sapphire skie.s, would tell you their color 
was always blue, but it has chiefly two colors, blue and 
red. This gem withstands the blowpipe, is not attacked 
by the strongest mineral acid.s, but fuses with borax and 
salt of phosphorus. It is polished with diamond-pow¬ 
der. "When the color is red, it is called a Ruby ; •when 
blue. Oriental Sapphire, with four subdivisions—male, 
female, water, and cat Sajiphire. Its proportionate 
value is next to that of the diamond ; the Oriental ruby 
standing highest iu value, and when perfect, and ex¬ 
ceeding three carats, is generally as dear as a diamond 
of equal weight and quality. A poor man, who dealt in 
wooden spoons, picked up a specimen in Bengal, which 
is now among the imperial treasures of France, very 
pure, and worth 100,000 francs. Two great sapphires, 
belonging to Miss Buudett Coutts, valued at 750,0(X) 
francs, were on view at the Paris exhibition in 18.55. 

The Topaz presents eight varieties. Tho.se most e.s- 
teemed are the rose-red and the white, or “ water-drops.” 
The value has depreciated in consequence of the largo 
supplies obtained from Brazil, the average yield of that 
country being forty pounds annually. The largest 
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known topaz is in the possession of the Groat Mogul, 
weighing carats, and wortli $G0,000. 

The Emerald depends for its value upon size, fine color, 
and vivid lustre. A specimen which possesses these 
qualities iu perfection is fitted for use in the most ex¬ 
pensive kinds of jewelry. The price of this gem has 
been reduced by the product of the mines of Peru, but 
good specimens command high values, and the rates 
have lately increased. An emerald of four grains sells 
for about $20, one of sixteen grains for $200, and one of 
forty-eight grains for $1,000. The gem is easily imitated, 
and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the genuine 
from the false. 

BLEMISHES.—NO. 2. 

Moles are an augmentation of pigments In the cells of 
the outer or scarfskin, the spots being more or loss 
raised from the surface. They exhibit every variety of 
form, size, and tint of color, and are sometimes covered 
with hair. Where there is too little pigment or coloring 
matter, the reverse of this state takes place, as we find 
in the Albino. 

Persons of a light complexion are also exposed to the 
annoyance of smaller discoloration.s—round or oval¬ 
shaped yellow spots, called freckles or summer freckles, 
that generally disappear during the darker or colder 
mouths of the year. There are other freckles that have 
no dependence on light or beat, and are equally vivid 
in winter as in summer. These are of constitutional 
origin, and are not confined, as are summer freckles, to 
persons of light complexion. 

Another “blemish” occurs in the form of patches of 
various hues, and are known as “ saffron spots,” “liver 
spots,” “sulphur spots.” Essoutially they are of the 
same nature as freckles, but they are not always perma¬ 
nent. They often appear suddenly, under the influence 
of some general disturbance of the system, and they fade 
away gradually when the cause is removed. 

The only safe and sure way of removing moles is by a 
surgical operation. 

For freckles or “liver spots,” which are often so 
annoying, apply this cerate:— 

Elder flower ointment, one ounce; 

Sulphate of zinc, twenty grains. 

Mix it well, and rub it thoroughly on the spots at night. 
In the morning, wash it away with abundance of soap, 
so as to secure the entire removal of the grease, and then 
apply this lotion:— 

Infusion of rose-leaves, half a pint; 

Citric acid, thirty grains. 

The large brown spots wilt quickly disappear under 
this treatment, and the freckles bo ameliorated if not re¬ 
moved, If the remedies cause an unpleasant irritation 
or roughness of the skin, wo give a lotion that will 
counteract it:— 

Almond mixture, half a pint; 

Goulard’s extract, half a drachm. 

If there is any constitutional disturbance, a physician 
should he applied to. 

These are no quack remedies, hut the regular receipts 
of Dr. Erasmus Wilson, a most celebrated English medi¬ 
cal authority, from whoso treatise on “ A Healthy Skin’ 
wo take the information given in these brief articles on 
“ Blemishes.” 

AMUSEMENT FOll LONG EVENINGS. 
TirEREi.s no more amusing game round the centre-table 
than arranging well-known proverbs into rhyme, each 
member of the company contributing a stanza in somo 


measure agreed upon. Wo give a clever example from 
the London Family Fi'iend :— 

“Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 

A little loaf is better far than none, 

The smallest spark will cause a flame to rise. 

Work well commenced is more than three parts 
done. 

He dances well to whom dame Fortune pipes, 

A wilful man will always have his way, 

Dependence is a business that gripes. 

Early to bed, and rise by break of day. 

A little learning does a deal of harm, 

They starve in frost who will not work in heat, 

The early bird it is that gets the worm, 

A crust by labor earned is always sweet. 

Pride costs more than hunger, thirst, and cold, 

Do unto others as you’d be done by. 

One .story’s good until another’s told, 

A slUcIi in time naves nine, or very nigh.'^ 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Care of the There are multitudes of people 

who never seem to think for a moment that their eyes 
require the least care, though they guard their feet, and 
throats, and study digestive science. They may be re¬ 
called to the necessity of so doing by *a few plain and 
valuable rules from the “People’s Monitor”— Hall's 
Journal qf Health :— 

“One of the most eminent American divines, who has 
for some time been compelled to forego the plca.sure of 
reading, has spent some thousands of dollars in vain, 
and lost years of time, in consequence of getting up 
several hours before day and studying by artificial light. 
His eyes will never get well. 

Multitudes of men and women have made their eyes 
weak for life by the too free use of eyesight in reading 
fine print and doing fine sewing. In view ofthese things, 
it will bo well to observe the following rules in the u.so 
of the eyes:— 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and darkness. 

Never begin to road, write, or sew, for several minutes 
after coming from darkness to a bright light. 

Never read by twilight or moonlight, or on a very 
cloudy day. 

Never read or sew directly iu front of the light, or 
window, or door. 

It is better to have the light fall from above obliquely, 
over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that, on the first awakening, the eye 
shall open on the light of a window. 

The moment you are instinctively prompted to rub 
the eye.s, that moment cease using them. 

If the eyelids are glued together on waking up, do not 
forcibly open them, but apply the saliva with the finger 
—it is the speediest dilutant iu the world; then wash 
your eyes and face iu warm water.” 

2. Value of the Oystei' in Diet.—It Is not generally 
known that the oyster is a species of food combining the 
most precious alimentary qualities. Through a quality 
peculiar to itself, it favors the intestinal and gastric 
absorption ; mixing easily with other food, and assimi¬ 
lating with the juices of the stomach, it aids and favors 
the digestive functions. There is no alimentary sub¬ 
stance, not even excepting bread, which does not produce 
indigestion under certain given circumstances, but oys¬ 
ters never. This is a homage duo to them. They may 
be eaten to-day, to-morrow, forever, iu profusion ; indi¬ 
gestion is not to bo feared, and we may bo cerraiu that 
no doctor was ever called in through their fault. Wo 
do not speak of cooked oysters, which are often made 
highly indigestible, but of the oyster per se. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

IlAVixa had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department wnll hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s-wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of tho country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders^ accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture^ to he addressed to the care of L. A. Oodey, Esq. 

Fo order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor PiCblislm' will he account¬ 
able for losses that inay occur in remitting. 

Instructions to bo as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on -which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans k Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, Now York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When tho goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of woollen reps, such as was 
described in Chitchat for October; the color a rich tan 
d'or, a favorite shade iu plain silks, poplins, and drug¬ 
gets or reps, the present season. The skirt is quite full, 
and not gored; the corsage is plain, -with a pointed 
bodice of embossed velvet, maroon, and black; tho 
sleeves have cuffs and jockeys of tho same, and there aro 
“ pocket-pieces” set on tho skirt; it is applied with ma- 
roon-colorod piping of silk. 

Fig. 2.—Reception or dinner-dress of pearl-colored 
silk. The skirt is double, tho lower one having tw'o 
fiounces ; cor.sage 4 )lain, with revors at tho throat d gild, 
or waistcoat fashion ; the sleeves, demi long and full, 
have rovers on tho forearm. Tho -whole dress is trimmed 
with a plissi of pcarl-colored satin ribbon. Blonde 
cap. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of gray poplin, made up plain¬ 
ly. Pardessus of black velvet, something in tho form of 
a basquine; the sleeves are deep, pointed, and flowing ; 
the pelerine, little deeper than a large collar; a row of 
lax*go flat buttons appears to close it iu front. The 
sleeves aro lined with pearl-colored silk, and tho whole 
of this simple but elegant garment has a thick piping 
of pearl-colored satin. Bonnet of pink reps and blonde; 
pink strings edged with blonde. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of rich plum-colored silk. Tho skirt is 
full, with a plastroou or front inecc, tho whole width of 
tho silk, at tlie hem of the dress, decreasing as it nears 
the waist, and fi'om thence shaped to tho corsage. This 
plastroon is cut in large scallops, and trimmed by a 
jyliss-', to correspond in shade with a row of daisy orna¬ 
ments down the centre, formed of the same ribbon, with 


a smaller daisy of black lace in the centre. Tight sleeves, 
with* a wide jockey on the forearm, and caught by a 
daisy ; a full cuff turns baeJe half way below the elbow. 

Child''s dress of plum-colored poplin. Coat of thick 
woollen cloth, in stripes of red and black, trimmed with 
fur. White bonnet. 

DESCRIPTION OF WOOD CUT LATEST FASHIONS. 
{See engravings, pages 3S8, 389, 390, 391, 392, 394, 395.) 

BUEAKFA6T ROBE. 

Sacquk robe of white cashmere, cut in one piece to tho 
shoulder; the wide hollow plaits make the fulness be¬ 
hind ; it is confined in front by a girdle. A pUss-: of 
deep grosoille ribbon surrounds the entire dress. Sleeve 
ornaments in the Marguerite or daisy fashion. Mob or 
lady cap, with a ribbon band and knots of groseille. 

Child’s dress of tartan poplin, trimmed with bands of 
blue velvet. Cap trimmed with mazarine blue bows and 
plume. 

NEW YORK STYLES FOR CIA)AKS. 

Fig. 1.—Basquine of velvet, -with rich crochet orna¬ 
ments. 

Fig. 2.—Riding cloak of gray cloth, -wnth a plastroon 
trimmed by plissis of the same. The hood is of pearl 
gray satin ; vvreath of blue velvet leaves, and a blonde 
ruche inside. 

THE CLOTILBE. 

A VERY elaborate cloak in rich Lyons velvet, one of 
Brodie’s styles ; sec Chitchat. The front is shaped to tho 
figure, while tho back is set on a pointed yoke in largo 
flat plaits; the sleeve is act in with flat plaits on tho 
shoulder; it is square, with a revers, prettily shaped to 
avoid stiffness. A trimming of velvet and gimp orna¬ 
ments the whole cloak ; while a rich knotted fringe falls 
from tho pointed yoke, giving it tho character of a pele¬ 
rine, and appears to pass under tho sleeve, meeting at 
tho front. This is a favorite stylo. 

HENRY THE SECOND CLOAK. 

This cloak is of black cloth, with trimming of flat 
braid, or heavy gimp, as seen best in the back view, 
whore the shawl-shaped cape or deep pelerine is dis¬ 
tinctly marked. This is bordered by a row of crochet 
fringe. 

THE OBERON. 

A WRAP of gray cloth, with pelerine and sleeve; tho 
pelerine is short iu front, but extends to the waist. In 
the back view, the trimming is a black, flat gimp with 
bugles; throe rows entirely surround the garment. 

THE PRINCE W'RAP FOR A BOY 
Needs no description. It is of cloth, ample, graceful, 
and comfortable; bound all around by a thick silk braid, 
and the most desirable cloak for boys from six to twelve. 

WINTER JACKET FOR A GIRL. 

A MOST comfortable house wrap for older people, and 
suitable for the street Avhen worn by little girls of tho 
above ago. It is of thick ribbed woollen stuff, trimmed 
by a black velvet ribbon, with knots and edges of gray 
• chenille. 

SORTIE DE BAIm 

A XEW style of hood for concert or opera, extremely 
warm, comfortable, and becoming. 'VVo give both tho 
front and back views as its beet description. Tho ma- 
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tevial is cashmere, pale blue, with blue aiul gold orna¬ 
ments in braid, with gold tassels falling from each. A 
of a darker shade of blue ribbon linos the brim, 
and gives a good contrast to a fair face. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR NOVEMBER. 

With the abundant and full designs of cloaks given 
in the present niimbor, little would appear to remain for 
the pen to describe. Wo would call particular attention 
to 2'he Olotilde (see page 302), as one of the favorite 
styles, brought out by Brodie the present season, now 
that the time has come for superseding the Bedouin 
wraps in brilliant or delicate stripe.s, which he has mado 
so popular by their tasteful variety of color and orna¬ 
ment the present autumn. At the South they will proba¬ 
bly be worn much later in the season, as suitable to the 
climate. The small pointed yokes, which were an after¬ 
thought in the autumn manufacturers, add much to the 
comfort and elegance of this mantle, which, though cor¬ 
rect as to costume, is shapeless enough in its original 
form. These yokes are of silk, to suit the prevailing 
tint in the stripe—say tan d'ur, prettily quilted in a 
diamond pattern ; a facing' and cording of the same ex¬ 
tends down the front. We do not consider the Bedouin 
a graceful garment, except when worn as a sortie de bal, 
for which it is properly intended. It o'Wes its popularity 
to a freak of fashion. It is an odd occurrence that it 
should have remained quietly on Mr. Brodie’s list of 
stylos over one season, while ho demurred as to its in¬ 
troduction, but once manufactured, its popularity has 
proved that the public seek variety and novelty as well 
as true grace and elegance. 

Among Mr. Brodio's importations we notice a rich 
casaque, or basquinoin corded silk, particularly suited 
to the South, where velvet must from its weight have a 
short season. It has a pelerine, and, as a noticeable 
novelty, a sleeve in the Francis 1st shape. The trim¬ 
ming is a rich gimp, with a fall of guipure lace. This 
stylo is quite as costly as velvet, the one we describe 
ranging over $100. 

In all the manufactures of this house for ■’.winter, 
whether iu cloth, reps, or velvet, black is the loading 
color; but the French begin to tiro of it, and wo notice 
among the best garments in their importations linings 
and facings of white or mauve silk or satin. We noted 
ail ample clotli wrap, of a style that gave the appearance 
of a largo circular capo falling from the shoulder ; the 
only trimming a row of purplo silk buttons down the 
front, a double row of .stitching in purple all around, 
and a facing several inches iu depth, of purple silk, 
which was plainly visible with every motion of the 
wearer. Other mantles in velvet were corded with a 
large mauve silk cord, others again iu white satin. The 
last is open to the objection of soiling too readily, besides 
being a strong contrast; the first is really a good change, 
and not at all ^;rononct^ 

Flat braids and cord.s, with oval buttons covered in 
silk, crochet ornaments and fringe in new designs, and 
guipure lace above all, are the favorite trimmings em¬ 
ployed by JMr. Brodie. The square sleeve is one of the 
best styles iu velvet.s, and the hollow plaits arc drawn 
more closely to the waist behind than in the cloaks 0 ^ 
the past season. We shall describe new garments from 
this larg-o ma.gazin des modes from time to time. 

Crossing Canal Street, we find that the richer silks at 
Arnold, Constable, & Co.’s are the same in general style 


as those to bo scon in every elegant shop in Chestnut 
Street or Broadway, with some of course imported ex¬ 
pressly by this house. One is almost bewildered by 
their variety and elegance. In plain colors, all varie¬ 
ties, from the ricliest reps, that is almost uncut velvet, 
and almost a yard in width, to the narrow Mantua at 
$1 a yard. The best shades are mauve, tan d'or, sea 
green, rich shades of purple, crimson, from truegroseillo 
to deep plain color, all the mode.s, and some of them arc 
sufHcicnt to tempt one to join “the meeting,” and make 
them a perpetual wear. For evening, pearl and lilac, 
and ashes of rose, turquoise blue and peach-blossom, 
maize, and salmon color. Maize, or, as it really is, gold 
color, with either of the tints menticued, are also figured 
with rich shades of color, either carmine that is the em¬ 
broidered figure iu a single tint, or in a variety as the 
case may bo. 

We note a rich black ground, with small interlacing 
rings at intervals, in two shades of green, one of gold, 
one (if Magenta crimson. Nothing could be richer or 
more harmonious. The brocaded"or Jacquard figure, ou 
a plain ground, is the feature of the season, and their 
variety in color and design is endless and dazzling. The 
wholesale silk department of Arnold & Co. is like pass¬ 
ing through a picture gallery, one does not know -where 
to choose. Black, a dark bright greeu, tan d'ur, or 
golden russet, maroon, plum, purple, are some of the 
favorite grounds, from which roses bloom and pansies 
flush, and richly fretted arabesques glow in purple and 
gold. 

Besides these there are down stripes in strongly con¬ 
trasted colons, and shades of color, black and gold pre¬ 
dominating, and the largest choice we have seeu for a 
long', long time in all black silks, fitriped, corded, figured, 
moire iu stripes of largo and fine watering, and a black 
silk dress is to a wardrobe as a ham is to housekeeping, 
always to be depended on. 

As to making up, gored dresses will have greater favor, 
and for those who do not look well in them, the pla.stroon 
front, in g'reat variety, otTers nearly the same etTcct. 
Sleeves tight, with two pufts at the top, puffs graduated 
in size from the shoulder to the Avrist, being largest at 
the elbow, precisely of the shape w'orn tAventy years 
ago; sleeves shaped to the arm Avith a jockey above, 
and a turned-up cuff beloAV, as in Fig'. 4 (steel plate); 
loose sleeves Avith a pointed revei s, as in Fig. 2 (steel 
plate) ; bell-shaped with pointed cuff and jockey, as iu 
Fig. 1 ; all these have their advocates and admirers. 
Cordings of silk, the color of the principal shade in the 
dress, or of black, if it bo a plain shade, Avith buttons to 
correspond, Avill be much used ; daisy buttons of ncAV 
styles, fan-shaped ornaments of ribbon and lace, lozenges 
of passcraonterie and lace, and many other styles of 
macaroons, are used for trimming doAvn the fronts of 
dresse.s, Avhether gored or en plastroon. Flat old-fash¬ 
ioned gimps, and braids of cord are revived, and a va¬ 
riety of chenille, crocliet, and passementerie ornaments, 
Avith buckles and buttons in gilt, steel, pearl, and jet 
are used. 

Wo have left no room for bonnets, except to say that 
the shape is much the same as the best Fi’ench sti’aAVS of 
the past season, Avide at the cars, and rather pointed at 
the top (see Fig'. 3 steel plate). The lloAvors and plumes 
are extiui.sito, especially the new bouquets of nios.s-ro.scs 
surrounded by exquisitely imitated moss, ns velvety 
and fresh as the heart could desire. The berries ai;d 
fruit are also excellent, particularly the grapes, black 
currants, sloes, etc, F.Asniox. 






























THE TOY SHOP, 









































































HAVE YOUR PAVEMENT CLEANED? 

























































THE CHEISTMAS TREE. 

(^See description, page 505 .) 
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ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 

From a design furnished by A. D. Letson, Esq., of the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., New YorJ:. 

(See description^ page 569.) 
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THE CORALINE. 

This dress is of a ricli striped silk, the body square and low. On the bottom of the skirt is a 
bias flounce, 10 inches deep, put on with very little fullness, and finished at the top by three rows 
of fluted ribbon. 
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[From the establishment of 0. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, Now York. Jrawn by L. T. Voiot, from actual 

articles of costume.] 


This snniptiions garment should have been called “ The Belle of Ca.stile." We have never 
Issued a style that surpassed it in elegance, or which presented such a distingue elFect. What with 
the gracefulness of its outline, the richness of the material—black velvet lined with black silk, 
fringed crochet embroideries and tassels, the tout ensemble is unsurpassed by any article of its kiinl 
which we have seen. 
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THE CASTILIAN. 
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THE GARIBALDI.— f7e,9c?’2p^/on, pa^e 5G9.) THE MOHTRESSA.-— (>Sfee fZc'smp7/ow, pa^fe 5G9.) 







PEOMENADE DEESS FOE BOY AND GIEL —(See rfescnp^toi. par/e 5G9.) 














































































PROMENADE DRESS AND COAT OE THE SAME MATERIAL. DINNER-DRESS EOR A YOUNG LADY. 
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LA COILFURE FRANCAISE. 

















OPERA HOOD.- [See (lesrr/‘pli<)V, page nGD.) 
{Front and Back view.) 
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NEEDLE-CASE COVER IN KID AND BEADS. 

{See deseriptiojiy Work Department.') 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































BROBEBIE FOR A CHILD’S DRESS. 



BRAIDED SHOE FOR A CHILD, TO BDTTOH ON THE INSTEP. 
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EMBROIDEEY PATTEENS. 

For Children’s Dresses, Under Garments, and other Articles. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
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ALPHABET OF FAHCY LETTEES. 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1860. 


TWO WAYS OF KEEPING A WIFE, 

BY MAIIIOX nAllLAXD. 

(Concluded from page 409 .) 


CHAPTER II. 

Ten years brought to the sisters larger house¬ 
holds aud proportionably heavy cares, and to 
the firm of Gray & Parkhurst steadily increas¬ 
ing wealth. Both families still occupied the 
houses which were the parents’ bridal gifts, 
but it had been found necessary to make ad¬ 
ditions, and each had, in turn, received needful 
repairs. In these alterations, they had lost 
their original resemblance to one another. 
The Grays’ house was a substantial, comfortable 
building, with, as old Mrs. Gray remarked, in 
unintentional plagiarism of Mr. Edmund Spark¬ 
ler, “no nonsense about it.” 

‘‘ But it isn’t grand and pretty like Aunt 
Fanny’s, ” complained Hetty, her grandmother’s 
namesake, but not her admirer | “her house 
looks jlist like her. Anybody who had ever seen • 
her would know it in a minute. The front parlor 
windows open down to the floor, and the balcony 
is all overrun with vines. Her greenhouse is 
at the back of the other parlor, and is full of 
beautiful flowers; and there is a library, and 
music-room, and such a lot of lovely pictures, 
and birds, and a great play-nursery for the 
cliildren not a bit like this cramped dingy 
place”—glancing contemptuously around the 
apartment. “Mother, is not father as rich as 
Uncle Parkhurst ?” 

“If he is, he knows better how to use his 
money,” interposed the grandmother, snap- 
liishly. “You will live to see the time when 
you will thank him for not squandering it in 
useless frippery, instead of laying it up for his 
children.” 

“When will that be?” queried Miss Hetty, | 
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pertly. “ I am afraid I shall not know how to 
enjoy it, if I have to wait very long.” 

‘ You will learn, never fear ! There is enough 
of the Pierson blood in you to keep you from 
tying your purse-strings in a hard knot. If they 
know anything, it^is how to spend money.” 

Her oblique look at Rose pointed the sneer. 
It was understood and felt, but the daughter-in- 
law essayed no retort. She stitched on dili¬ 
gently upon a pair of half-worn trousers—the 
property of her only boy, the second child, a 
stout urchin of eight years, who was mending 
a broken top by binding its fractured paads with 
twine. 

“It iwn’i stay together I” he said, after several 
fruitless attempts. “I wish I had a new top, 
mother. Bill Ellis pegged this last week, on 
purpose, the mean thing ! Charley Parkhurst 
has a beauty, his father gave him on his birth¬ 
day. He lends it to me whenever I go there, 
but it looks shabby in a fellow to be forever bor¬ 
rowing another fellow’s toys.” 

“ You had better be studying how to save arid 
make money, instead of wasting it.” It was the 
old lady who again assumed the mother’s pre¬ 
rogative of mentorship. “A great boy like you 
to be fretting for playthings like a baby ! I am 
ashamed of you I ” 

“ I am not fretting I” fired up the boy, “ and 
Charley is much bigger than I am—a whole 
head taller—and he has playthings—a plenty of 
them!” 

“Charley Parkhurst is a spoiled child, the 
worst playmate you could have ! He will make 
his father and mother see trouble in abundance 
before he is grown, or I am mistaken. He is 
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completelj ruined now. I saw that the mo¬ 
ment I set my eyes upon him.” 

“I say he isn’t, either!” said John, waxing 
hotter. “ lie is the best boy in town, and Aunt 
Danny calls him a real comfort, so she does I 
He minds the baby, and shows Bobby how to 
ride his hobby-horse, a splendid horse, that 
was his—Charley’s own—when he was a little 
fellow, and he never grumbled a word when 
Bobby wanted it—and goes with Rosey to school, 
and winds silk, and runs errands, and I don’t 
know what not.” 

“John! go to play in the yard, my son,” 
said Rose, warningly. “ It is very naughty to 
speak in that manner to grandma.” 

“What did she call me a ‘baby’ for, then; 
and Charley a ‘ ruined boy,’ I want to know! 

It is bad enough to have no fun, or toys, or 
anything, and to be obliged to split wood and 
lug coal up-stairs, without being scolded to death 
every time a fellow opens his mouth!” 

“ Very well, young gentleman 1 Your father 
shall liear every word of that fine speech when 
he comes home,” said the old lady, reddening 
with anger. “This comes of your style of 
training, Mrs. Gray. I must say that I did not 
expect to be insulted downright by my son’s 
children, in his house, and his wife’s presence ! ” 
As she swept out of the room, Hetty broke 
forth with a torrent of tearful passion, which 
Rose tried in vain to check. She abused her 
grandmother under .every vile epithet she could 
muster; bewailed her own misery and that of 
her brother and sister in being obliged to sub¬ 
mit to constant “snubbing” as she called it; 
declared her intention to mantain open war, and 
to aggravate the enemy by every means in her 
power; accused her father of lack of affection 
for his wife and children, because he had invited 
said enemy to take up her residence in his 
liouse. Here the mother’s gentle spirit was 
aroused to indignation. As calmly as she could, 
but more sternly than any of her children had 
ever heard her speak before, she reproved her 
daughter’s unbecoming language and demeanor, 
and sent her to her chamber to reflect upon her 
fault. 

The nursery having been thus cleared, save 
of the baby that slept in its crib in the comer, 
Ikirs. Gray could work and think in outward 
quiet, if not inward peace. The “breaking,” 
deplored by her husband, so many years pre¬ 
viously, had continued without intermission. 
There was a sweet, resigned expression in her 
face, which attracted the beholder’s eye to linger 
upon its wasted lineaments, and this was the 
sole vestige of her once fresh and fair beauty. 


“Your wife had a miserable constitution to 
begin with,” John’s mother informed him, now 
and then, when an illness of a few days was 
Nature’s revenge for the unreasonable burden 
imposed upon her energies. “ And your chil¬ 
dren will grow up as good-for-nothing, if you 
do not make them hardy while they are young.’ ’ 
So, for the juvenile members of the family, 
were early set lessons of industry and self- 
denial, such as adults are loath to learn, except 
when necessity enforces their practice. Rose 
yielded sometimes; sometimes remonstrated 
feebly, and, oftener, manoeuvred secretly to 
spare her darlings fatigue and grant them for¬ 
bidden indulgences, a course that weakened her 
influence as well as their father’s. The elder 
Mrs. Gray had given up housekeeping, eigh¬ 
teen months before, and signified to her son a 
willingness to confer upon him and his the 
benefit of her society and example. As we 
have seen, the children hated, as much as they 
feared her, while upon their mother the inflic¬ 
tion rested most grievously. Apart from the 
cares which this addition to her family involved ; 
the restraint upon her will, speech, and action ; 
the petty insults and direct outbreaks of temper, 
with which her tormentor did not scruple to 
afflict her, she had the misery of seeing her 
personal importance diminish in her husband’s 
sight, day by day, and the unbending spirit of 
his mother work out its purposes, in compelling 
his respect, and, usually, his obedience. Fanny 
Parkhurst would, if placed in a similar situa¬ 
tion, have insisted upon her rights, declared 
her supremacy as the wife of her husband’s 
choice and the faithful mother of his children. 
Rose’s submission was so absolute, so readily 
effected, that while her mother-in-law despised 
her as she tyrannized, John suspected neither 
the subjugation nor the despotism. Immersed 
in pecuniary transactions, outside of their sphere 
he knew little, and comprehended less of the 
workings of his domestic policy. While he 
imagined himself undisputed master in his 
house, it never occurred to him that there might 
be feuds between the inferior powers, and se¬ 
ditious mutterings against these among the 
governed. 

At this very hour that witnessed the storm 
we have described, he was sauntering content¬ 
edly homeward, to dinner, in company with his 
partner. Both were well-kept men of their age. 
There may have been a slight tendency to a 
stoop in John’s shoulders, the result of too close 
application to his pen and desk, and Raymond’s 
ffice was a trifle more full and ruddy than of 
yore, but they had reached the prime of life with 
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strength, health, and looks uninjured by labor 
or time. 

That matter of Wheeler’s is likely to turn 
out well,” observed John, complacently. “It 
was a capital hit of yours, Parklmrst. I confess 
that I had my fears, at one time, lest your 
confidence in him might have been misplaced. 
You have a longer head than you get credit for, 
with most people.” 

“I care comparatively little for what ‘most 
people’ think or say,” replied Raymond, “so 
long as I am in the right track. By the way, 
are you going to hear Mr. Everett this evening ? 
My allusion to modest independence suggested 
a like trait in his character of Washington,” 
smiling as he spoke. 

“Does he deliver his oration to-night? It 
had slipped my mind. It is a mystery how you 
remember everything. I had not thought of it, 
but I may go.” 

“Do, by all means !” urged Raymond. “Fan¬ 
ny and I heard him in Baltimore last spring, 
and our appetites were only whetted, as it were. 
It is a treat, such as few enjoy twice in a life¬ 
time. You will never forgive yourself if you 
miss it.” 

“ I am not so enthusiastic in my notions as 
some of my friends,’’ said John, jestingly, “yet 
I appreciate a really fine thing, after my fash¬ 
ion, and I suppose I am in no danger of being 
cheated in this case. Where can I get tickets ?” 

“At A-’s and B-’s, and four or five 

other places. If the reserved seats are not all 
sold, you had better secure two for yourself 
and wife. It will be more convenient and 
pleasant.” 

“ I do not know that Rose will care to attend,” 
answered John, carelessly. 

“Not care to attend 1 Nonsense!” cried 
Raymond, indignantly. “The doubt is an in¬ 
sult to her understanding and taste ! Moreover, 
think of the double pleasure to yourself. Much 
as I crave a repetition of the delight with which 
I listened to him on a former occasion, I would 
not stir a step without my wife.” 

“Circumstances alter cases,” said John, in 
the same indifferent tone; “Fanny and Rose 
are very dissimilar in their tastes and habits.” 

Raymond bit his lips to avoid speaking too 
plainly his opinion of the influences that had 
occasioned the change in those whose early 
lives had been so much alike. 

“ Dissimilar or not, they are two of the best 
wives in Christendom,” he rejoined. “Our 
good luck in getting them should be a source 
of lifelong thanksgiving with us.” 

“So other men think and say, whose com¬ 


panions do not seem to us models of perfection,” 
said John. “ Rose is a good, dutiful wife, I must 
admit, and a devoted mother. She is a thought 
too indulgent, perhaps ; but that is not a sin¬ 
gular failing.” 

“Fanny is a better manager of the young 
ones than I am,” replied Raymond. “ She has 
a way of controlling them which I cannot ac¬ 
quire, study the art as I will. They love and 
obey her better than they do me, and I admire 
their taste, the cunning imps 1 They know that 
she is worth ten of me.” 

John shrugged his shoulders. “ I begin to 
believe your account of your native modesty.” 

“Believe, instead, in my discrimination, if 
3 ^ou please. I value a first-class woman when 
I find her. Solomon spoke very guardedly 
when he declared the worth of such an one to 
be above rubies. It behooves us to cherish our 
treasures with jealous care, for they cannot be 
replaced if we lose them, John! Is not Rose 
looking badly ? So it struck me when I met 
her yesterday. Do not let her overwork her¬ 
self. They will do it, the most sensible of them. 

I have to watch my wife all the while to pre¬ 
vent her from committing this suicidal mistake. 
She would think it a privilege to be allowed to 
carry her load and mine too, to say nothing of 
sewing and pleasing the children. Women 
have an uncontrollable proclivity towards self- 
sacrifice. I hardly know whether most to honor 
or deplore it.” 

“ Rose appears to me to be as well as she has 
been at any time within the past dozen years,” 
said John. “She was never robust, and she 
seems more frail than she really is. People of 
her complexion and organization wear out early. 
She was too delicately raised. It is a crying 
fault of this age, the neglect of girls’ physical 
education. Parents seldom acknowledge it un¬ 
til it is past cure.” 

“ So I think ; therefore I take care that my 
girls shall have abundance of fresh air and 
exercise ; encourage them to play with their 
brothers, and provide inducements for them to 
be much out of doors. And this reminds me of a 
scheme which Fanny and I had upon the carpet 
last night. Our Rosey is nearly ten years old, 
and, like your Hetty, is growing fast. I was 
offered a lady’s pony the other day, docile as 
a dog, and a pretty creature. Sux^pose we 
make it the joint property of the girls, and let 
them ride it by turns ? It would do more for 
them than all the gymnasiums and dancing- 
schools extant. Or, what will be better still, 
let us buy them a horse apiece, so that they 
can exercise in company.” 
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“Better set them to sweeping iloors, and 
buy each a spinning-wheel, ” John replied, with 
one of his mother’s maxims. “Girls in our 
generation have nothing to do but fall into ill- 
health. Our mothers found occupatioi) in their 
own houses, which frightened off dyspepsia 
and spinal complaints.” 

“ I retort with a proverb you cited just now,” 
said Raymond, good-humoredly. “‘Circum¬ 
stances alter cases.’ Spinning-wheels in pri¬ 
vate families, in this age of machinery, ‘do 
not pay.’ The work which Hetty and Rosey 
would perform would be the expensive and 
useless productions of amateurs. While I keep 
servants to sweep my floors, it is ridiculous for 
rny daughters to perform menial offices. My 
highest ambition is to have them grow up 
intelligent, cultivated, lovable women, to marry 
men worthy of them, and to do their pai’ts 
towards the moral regeneration of our race; 
for in this mighty reformation women—rightly 
80 called—are to exert a wonderful if unseen 
influence. God has blessed me with wealth 
enough to afford them every facility for the 
attainment of this standard, and, to be con¬ 
sistent, the intervals between their study-hours 
should be appropriated to suitable i)astimes. 
Their mother will see that they learn house¬ 
wifery, and they could not have a better 
teacher. I do not black my boots or rub 
down my horse for amusement, and I do not 
mean to subject my wife and daughters to the 
degradation of unnecessary drudgery. ‘All 
w'ork and no play’—you do not need' that I 
should repeat the rest of the adage. Gome in 
and dine with us, won’t you ?”—as they halted 
at the foot of his steps. 

“No, thank you—” 

The sentence w^as cut short by the opening 
of the door, and an avalanche of clean-faced, 
smooth-haired, merry-voiced children. “ Papa! 
papa!” was the greeting, and in the hall be¬ 
hind them appeared their mother, smiling as 
bright a welcome. She nodded a cordial recog- 
aiition of John’s parting bow, and he had lei¬ 
sure to notice the taste and neatness of her 
apparel and the becoming arrangement of her 
hair. 

“What a wife-spoiler Parkhurst is!” ho 
said, half aloud, as much to silence a whisper 
of mournful contrast in his own lot as to ex¬ 
press his sentiment. “He is bringing up his 
girls in the same way, too. I hope he may not 
find his system as chimerical in its advantages 
as I anticipate. What wild theories he in¬ 
dulges ill sometimes ! very fine and very im¬ 
practicable. Heigh-ho!” . 


There were no joyous acclamations as he 
turned the key in his front door. His wife was 
in the dining-room always at this hour, and 
thither he directed his steps, after laying aside 
his hat and washing his hands. 

“Dinner ready. Rose?” 

“Nearly,” she responded, hurriedly arrang¬ 
ing the dessert-plates upon a sideboard. 

“It is high time that it was on the table ; I 
am later than usual to-day.” And, not to lose 
a moment of his valuable “time,” he drew a 
l>ax)er from his pocket, and began to read the 
reports of the stock-market. 

Rose disapi^eared in the direction of the 
kitchen. Susan, one of Catherine’s remote 
successors, was drawing the meat from the 
oven, and none of the vegetables were dished. 

“ Mr. Gray has come home in a great hurry, 
Susan!” exclaimed Mrs.. Gray, catching up a 
pot of potatoes, and pouring off’ the water. 

This was an every-day story, and produced 
as much effect as could have been exx3ected. 

“ Hetty ! Hetty !” called her mother, at the 
bottom of the staircase. 

No reply. 

“John, run up stairs, and tell your sister 
that I want her in the kitchen, right away !” 
And back she darted to assist the cook, by 
doing three-quarters of the work herself—a 
result upon which the shrewd “help” had 
learned to calculate with such certainty that 
she would have deserved to forfeit her reputa¬ 
tion as a “shirk” (all Mrs. Gray’s servants 
were “shirks,” after living with her awhile), 
if she had not availed herself habitually of this 
aid. 

Hetty came in, slow and sulky, as the last 
dish was ready to be carried into the eating- 
room. Avoiding her mother’s sorrowful eye, 
she followed her to the table, where the iron 
grandmother already sat in stern stateliness. 

“Your cook does not imi^rove in punctual¬ 
ity,” she observed to her daughter-in-law, the 
instant the blessing was said. “I am surprised 
that you keep her. It must be a serious incon¬ 
venience to you, and may be the cause of 
positive loss to your husband. Methodical 
habits on the part of his family are of the ut¬ 
most consequence to a business man. I notice 
that my son is never tardy.” 

Rose, heated and breathless from her rapid 
movements in the close kitchen, found her 
ordinary refuge in silence, and ladled out the 
soup as fast as her shaking hand would allow. 
The other courses were served in quick succes¬ 
sion, and dispatched in corresponding haste ; 
for had not Mr. Gray lost ten minutes of piice- 
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less “time,” in waiting for his “tardy” wife 
to take up dinner? If she had ruptured a 
bloodvessel in her anxiety to repair this incal¬ 
culable damage, it would have been but an 
insufficient expiation. 

The meal was plain, but good, and all ate 
heartily’’, excepting the one who sat at the head 
of the board. She trembled with a sickening 
heart, lest her mother-in-law should execute 
her threat of informing against her boy, for 
his disrespectful deportment and words—lest 
Hetty’s lowering brow should attract her fa¬ 
ther’s attention, and explanation lead to pun¬ 
ishment for the misdeeds she was ever ready 
to forgive and overlook. But the chairs were 
pushed back, the children had withdrawn, and 
no disclosures had fullilled her forebodings. 
With a brief “Good-afternoon,” John quitted 
the apartment in quest, no doubt, of the lost 
ten minutes, and Rose breathed once a long, 
free respiration that heaved a load^from her 
heart. She started with a stilled scream when 
he suddenly reappeared. 

“What ails the girl?” asked the old lady, 
sharply. “You have given way to these 
nervous notions until you are ready to fall into 
a spasm if a pin drops. Are you afraid that 
your husband will bite you ?” 

“I beg your pardon !” And Rose forced a 
smile to her pale lips, as she addressed him. 
“ I thought you were gone.” 

“There is no occasion for fright at my re¬ 
turn, that I can see,” he said, drily. “You 
should try to overcome that foolish habit of 
starting and screaming out at the least surprise. 
I stei)ped back to inquire if you wanted to hear 
Mr. Everett to-night.” 

Ungracious as was the invitation, Rose’s 
eye kindled at the proposition. Had John been 
accustomed to note the changes in her counte¬ 
nance, he would not have paused for a verbal 
reply. 

“Would not you like to go, mother?” she 
/said, timidly, as a second thought suggested 
e propriety of the appeal. 

“ No I I would not x^ay a dollar to hear 
General Washington himself, and I shall not 
lend my sux)port to any such humbuggery as 
this oration. It is a regular imposition to 
charge so much, and for what ? To buy a few 
acres of poor ‘ old fields’ and a handful of bones! 
Pugh! There will be fools enough to fill the 
house without me. Thank goodness, viy haj)- 
piness does not depend upon gadding about to 
this and that show and sight. In my day, 
women stayed at home, mended their hus¬ 
bands’ clothes, watched the servants, took care 


of the children, and left politics to the men. 
But these proceedings are all of a piece with 
the rest of the strong-minded doings of the 
times. I expect to see a woman President of 
the United States, before I die.” 

“Well, Rose — and you?” pursued John, 
smiling at this tirade. 

“Perhaps I had better not go,” she said, 
hesitatingly, scanning his face for encourage¬ 
ment to decide difierently. 

“As you like. I did not suppose that you 
would care particularly about going, you are 
such a home-keeper. I shall be up early to 
tea, and do see that Susan is not dilatory, or I 
shall lo^e my seat in the hall. The crowd will 
be immense, and I dare say you will be more 
comfortable here than there.” 

“Where is Rose?” inquired Fanny, as she 
was jostled against John in the animated throng 
that poured into the brilliantly lighted hall. 

“ She did not wish to come,” was the ready 
and sincere reply. And not a regret, hardly 
a thought, on account of her absence, inter¬ 
rupted the eager interest with which he heark¬ 
ened to the silver-voiced orator. Her life was 
of his “a thing apart.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“Ray’s” children were always in demand 
at the old homestead, and this summer the 
three elder were left there, while the parents 
made an excursion to Canada, by way of the 
lakes. “ Fanny was getting thin—the effect of 
nursing that great, fat child all the winter,” 
Raymond discovered, and his love instantly 
took the alarm. Before starting, he made one 
more ineffectual attempt to persuade John of 
the expediency, amounting to a necessity, of 
recreation for his overtasked helpmate; but 
was baffled by the same strange carelessness, a 
dullness which would not or could not recognize 
any reason in his expostulation. 

The Parkhursts were absent three weeks in 
performing their tour, and spent three more in 
rusticating among Raymond’s relations. Imme¬ 
diately after their safe arrival at home, Fanny 
hastened to see her sister. W’e will leave her 
to relate the substance of what she then learmffi 
of the course of events since her departure. 

“Would you believe it?” she began, with 
glittering eyes and scarlet cheek, to her hus¬ 
band, before she fairly closed the door after her 
entrance. “That wild, dissipated, worthless 
William Gray has come to life, again, and is 
actually domesticated at John’s !” 
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“Is it possible I When did that happen ?” 

“A fortniglit ago, Rose says. He arrived 
late one night, when John was out of town ; 
frightened his mother almost out of her wits, 
and shocked poor Rose into a fainting-fit; for, 
only think, darling 1 he had an attack of deli¬ 
rium tremens within an hour after he got there, 
and for two days raved so that they were 
obliged to hold him down in his bed I Since 
his recovery, lie has had a conversation with 
John, who proposed to allow him a certain sum 
for his maintenance in a respectable boarding¬ 
house ; but he vows that he will not be kicked 
out of doors like a jiauper, and his mother is 
as determined that if he goes, so will she. It 
is the only spark of natural affection I have 
ever heard of her showing, and how unjust it 
makes her! For love of, or sympathy with 
this ungrateful spendthrift, whose excesses have 
disgraced her name, she would fasten an abso¬ 
lute curse upon a dutiful son and his unoffend¬ 
ing family I Rose is completely crashed. I 
never heard her intimate a censure of Mrs. 
Gray, much less of John, before; but to-day 
she wept as if her heart would break when she 
told me how she had gone down on her knees 
to her husband, and implored him, for the sake 
of his boy and his innocent daughters, not to sub¬ 
ject their home to such a plague as the constant 
presence of a drunkard and infidel must prove.” 

“ Went down upon her knees !”—Raymond 
was tramping the floor, scattering chairs and 
ottomans in all directions as he moved. “I 
would see mother and brother in the other 
hemisphere before I would permit my wife to 
stoop to that! Poor Rose ! dear child I suffer¬ 
ing angel I Go on, if you have anything more 
to tell!” 

“She said that John was deeply afflicted, 
almost distracted by her importunities and his 
mother’s resolution; but finally decided that 
Ills paramount duty was to sui^port those of his 
own blood; that it would be unsafe to leave 
the old lady exposed to William’s mad freaks, 
and unkind in the extreme to desert him because 
lie is poor and unfortunate. Rose says this is a 
noble determination; indeed, she quite deifies 
John for it, and blames her selfishness that will 
not let her reason her heart into acquiescence. 
She is afraid of William, dares not remain alone 
with him for a single moment, or suffer the 
children to do so. Ilis morose and violent fits 
keep her in perpetual dread. She was never 
courageous, and her nerve seems now entirely 
€lestroyed. Unless there is some change in her 
surroundings, I have great fears that slie will 
not live very long.” 


This apprehension was shared by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierson, ^'hey had submitted silently, 
but with inward heartburnings, to the spectacle 
of their child’s privations and trials, and now' 
the cup of bitterness ran over. Raymond’s 
earnest pleadings with his friend were seconded 
by them, with more heat and less judgment. 
John, already smarting under the wound to 
his pride produced by the abandoned course of 
his reckless brother, irritated by his mother’s 
inconsiderate and violent opposition to his 
wishes, sensible, withal, that he had acted 
wrongly as well as weakly in turning a deaf 
ear to his wife’s prayers, was exasperated be¬ 
yond measure by the arguments and entreaties 
used to alter his puipose. His interview with 
Parkhurst terminated in a peremptory com¬ 
mand to the latter to “mind his business, and 
not meddle with his neighbors’ private con¬ 
cerns that with the Piersons was even more 
stormy, and was the foundation of a marked 
coolness on both sides—a cessation of social 
intercourse between himself and Rose’s parents. 
The old people never came to the house when 
Mr. Gray was at home, and, while he insisted 
that his wife should continue her visits to them, 
nothing could prevail upon him to cross their 
threshold. 

Rose “bore up wonderfully,” said her rela¬ 
tives. Even the watchful, affectionate sister 
marvelled at her stoical composure, and began 
to believe that the hardening process had 
wrought out its end, with such unlikely mate¬ 
rials as the tender, sensitive wife. John and 
his mother congratulated themselves and each 
other that the family rupture had so slight an 
effect upon her, both acknowledging that they 
had expected a storm, instead of the dead calm 
that had come over her. She toiled meekly as 
ever through her onerous duties, growing daily 
more “wilfully domestic,” never intimating 
her realization of the added weight so unfeel¬ 
ingly put upon her; and John, relying on his 
mother’s guarantee that she “would see to it 
that William’s residence with them should not 
swell their expenses one dollar’s worth in the 
year,” instituted no inquiry as to the kind and 
quantity of the help she furnished to accom¬ 
plish this end. Rose could have told him, and 
so could the discontented children, whose mur¬ 
murs she hushed before they assailed his ears. 
They saw the keen surveillance exercised to¬ 
wards their mother’s actions ; her privacy in¬ 
vaded ; all her contrivances and expenditures 
dragged to light, criticized, and condemned; 
their few indulgences in appetite, recreation, 
and dress curtailed by the same vigilant and 
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pitiless dragon, and their hearts brimmed and 
boiled with such passions as youth and infancy 
should never know. 

Heaven is merciful, and to human endurance 
—even to woman’s endurance—there must come 
an end. Through the tedious, darksome win¬ 
ter, Rose Gray suffered and worked with the 
fortitude of the Christian martyr who sees the 
end not far off. Early in the spring, a feeble 
babe, a tiny caricature of healthy, plump in¬ 
fancy, so puny was its skeleton frame, sent up 
one tremulous wail in the dwelling of the Grays, 
one piteous cry, that sounded like a deprecation 
of life and a i:)rayer for death, and its brief ex¬ 
istence was over. 

“It is dead I” said the grandmother, in her 
cold, hard tone. 

Mrs. Pierson looked anxiously towards the 


bed; but the caution came too late, if there 
had been any disposition to regard it. 

“Bring my baby to me, please, mother!” 
petitioned a sweet, 'weak voice. 

They laid it upon her arm, and her thin fin¬ 
gers passed caressingly over the meagre little 
face. Tears dimmed Mrs. Pierson’s vision, and 
the tender-hearted Fanny drew back out of 
sight to weep. 

“ I am very thankful 1 ” said the gentle tones, 
weaker and sweeter than before, “ very thank¬ 
ful I The Father is good to it and to me, for 
you know, mother, it was a girl, and—it—is— 
best—so !” 

Her head drooped towards the baby-daugh¬ 
ter, a fluttering sigh was breathed upon its 
unconscious brow, and with the mother, too, 
it was well I 


A WHISPEE TO A NEWLY-MAEEIED PAIE. 

A WHISPER TO THE HUSBAND. 


ON EXPENDITURE. 

In pecuniary matters, do not bo penurious, 
or too particular. Your wife has an equal 
right with yourself to all your worldly posses¬ 
sions. “With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” was one of the most solemn vows 
that ever escaped your lips ; and if she be a 
'woman of xn’udence, she will in all her expenses 
be reasonable and economical; what more can 
you desire ? Besides, really, a woman has in¬ 
numerable trilling demands on her purse, in¬ 
numerable little wants, which it is not necessary 
for a man to be informed of, and wdiich, if he 
even went to the trouble of investigating, he 
would hardly understand. 

You give your wife a certain sum of money. 
If she be a woman of x^rudence, if your table 
be comfortably kex)t, and your household ma¬ 
naged with economy and regularity, I really 
oamiot see the necessity of obliging her to 
account to you for the exact manner in which 
she has laid it out. Pray, do allow her the 
power of buying a yard of muslin, or' a few 
pennyworth of pins, without consulting the 
august triMinal of your judgment whether they 
shall be quaker-x^ins or minikins. 

I have often with wonder remarked the in¬ 
difference with which some men regard the 
amiable and superior qualities of their wives ! 
I by no means intend to say that every wife 
possesses those qualities ; I only speak of a 
description of females who are, in truth, an 


ornament to their sex—women who would go 
the world over with the husband they love, and 
endure, without shrinking, every hardship that 
world could inflict. Is his income stinted? 
With what cleverness will a wife of this descrix)- 
tion act, and economize, and endeavor to abridge 
her expenses ; sitting down with such cheer¬ 
fulness to her scanty meal, suffering privations 
that probably she never was accustomed to, 
concealing their poverty from the world, and 
endeavoring to gild it over with a genteel and 
respectable appearance ; nursing and educating 
her children, and assuming, x^erhaps in the 
same day, the varied character of gentlewoman, 
preceptress, and housewife ; and yet insensi¬ 
bility to her merit, ofttimes unkind language, 
is x^orhaps the return she receives from her 
unworthy husband. 

How often is a woman grieved by the foolish 
extravagance of her husband 1 Among other 
absurdities, will he not sometimes give for a 
horse, or a dog, or spend at a tavern or a club, 
a sum of money absolutely wanted for the ne¬ 
cessary comforts of his family ; thus squander¬ 
ing, in a moment of simx3le folly, what perhaps 
has cost his wife many a hard effort to save. 

When once a man has entered the marriage 
state, he should look on his property as belong¬ 
ing to his family, and act and economize accord¬ 
ingly. I remember being acquainted wdth a 
gentleman who was constantly saying, “It is 
true, my x)rox)erty is large, but then it belongs 
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not to myself alone, but also to my children: 
and I must act as a frugal agent for them. To 
my wife, as well as these children, I feel ac¬ 
countable either for economy or extravagance.” 
iluother gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
was in stinted circumstances, was constantly 
debarring himself of a thousand little comforts, 
even a glass of wine after dinner, sooner than 
infringe on what he used to call his children's 
birthright. 

The three following remarks, from the pen of 
tlio excellent Mrs. Taylor, are well worth atten¬ 
tion : “To what sufferings are those wives 
exposed, who are not allowed a sufficiency to 
defray the expenses of their establishment, and 
who never obtain even their scanty allowance, 
but at the price of peace 1 Men wlio act in this 
way often defeat their own intentions ; and by 
constant opposition render their wives lavish 
and improvident, who would be quite the re¬ 
verse were they treated in a more liberal man¬ 
ner. Wherever it is adopted, it is utterly 
destructive of connubial confidence, and often 
compels women to shelter themselves under 
mean contrivances and low arts.” You com¬ 
plain that your wife uses manccuvres and efforts 
to get money from you : be generous to her, 
treat her as a wife ought to be treated, and I 
venture to affirm you shall have no further 
cause of complaint. “A man who supplies 
unavoidable and necessary expenses with a 
liarsimonious hand, will rarely be attentive to 
the extra calls of sickness, or endeavor to alle¬ 
viate, by his kindness, the sufferings of a con¬ 
stitution i)erhaps wearing out in his service. 
It was observed, upon the subject of cruelty to 
animals, that many, because they would not 
drown, burn, or scourge a poor animal to death, 
think themselves sufficiently humane, though 
they suffer them to famish with hunger; and 
does not the conduct of many husbands sug¬ 
gest a similar idea ? They imagine that if they 
provide carefully for the maintenance of their 
families ; if their conduct is moral; if they 
neither beat, starve, nor imprison their families; 
they are all that is requisite to constitute good 
husbands, and they pass for such among the 
crowd : but as their domestic virtues are chiefly 
of the negative kind, the happiness of her whose 
k)t it is to be united to such an one for life, 
must be of the same description. Even the 
large allowance, ‘ Have w'hat you like,’ is in¬ 
sufficient to satisfy the feelings of many a 
woman, -who would be more gratified by the 
presentation of a flower, accompanied with ex¬ 
pressions of tenderness, than by the most costly 
indulgence they could procure for themselves.” 


CONCLUSION. 

And now, proud lord, farewell! my whisper 
is nearly ended, and I am very certain my 
silence will not grieve you. But ere we finally 
part, allow me to call to your recollection that 
most important period of your life, when, at 
the altar of your God, and in the presence of 
your fellow-creatures, you solemnly vowed to 
love your loife^ to comfort her, to honor and keep 
her, in sickness and in health, for better for worse, 
in poverty and in riches, and, forsaking all others, 
to keep thee only unto her, as long as you both 
shoxddlive! Let me ask, have you kept this 
solemn vow ? Commune with your own heart, 
ask your conscience and your feelings ; and 
tremble before an ofiended God if you have 
dared to break it. 


FROM MY WINDOW. 

O'er the meadow’s clover bloom 
A snowy white veil is spread, 

And purer than folds which fall 
Prom a fair bride’s drooping head, 
Ico-spauglod like inwoven pearls, 

And fastened with wreaths of snow ; 

And garlands of frost hang bright 
Prom bushes which bend so low'. 

On the summer flow'ers and grass, 

The snow rests heavily down ; 

And upon the evergreens 
Is laid a glistening crown ; 

The osiers shuddering bend 
In sad, leafless sighings o’er 
The w’aves, that with glittering links 
Are bound to the snowy shore. 

The shivering, leafless trees 

Their long, pleading arms uplift 
To the cold and pitiless sky, 

Where the snow clouds silent drift; 

And winds, through the brown, sere boughs 
Only sad murmuriiigs bring’. 

As if they had weary grown 
In waiting for blue-eyed spring. 

O’er the beds of spotless snow 
The hills bow tboir darkened heads. 

As a sorrow’iug mourner bends 
In gloom o’er the shrouded dead. 

All things look gloomily dark 

’Gainst the snow so pure and while. 

Oh, thus do our human lives 
Look dark in heaven’s pure light! 

Do our deeds in the Book of Life 
On its snow'y pages lie. 

Like spots on the stainless sno'w, 

Or clouiks in the spotless sky ? 

There is One who can wash them out. 

Ere Avo roach that upper fold. 

And walk with soft, angel steps 

Through the streets of i>earl and gold. 








THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY 1.1 7. ZIP. M’lyTYllJJ. 

(See plate.) 


Dr. Graktley sat alone in liis office, liis head 
resting on liis hands, thinking deeply. He had 
not been thus solitary many minutes, for a 
frail, delicate girl had just left him, liis eldest 
daughter and his darling, who had filled the 
place of mother, and sister, too, to the younger 
children of the Doctor. Marion Grantley carried 
from this interview a heavy heart. It was the 
old, old story—she loved, was beloved, and her 
father frowned upon her lover. Tliere was no 
personal dislike between Dr. Grantley and Mor¬ 
ton Loring ; but, ill years long x:)ast, Amos 
Loring, the young man’s father, and George 
Grantley, rivals in love, had sworn an undying, 
bitter hatred, and for this old quarrel, though 
Amos Loring was numbered with the dead. Dr. 
Grantley was breaking the heart of his gentle, 
dutiful child. Her last words, as she left him, 
littered in low, pleading accents, were: “Fa¬ 
ther, you know I will never disobey you ; but 
it is Christmas Eve ; for the day’s sake, by 
the memory of my mother, who was taken into 
heaven seven years ago this evening, by the 
love I have ever tried to show you, forget this 
old quarrel. Let mo bring to ^’■ou one who, for 
my sake, will be a son in your old age, who 
loves and respects you. Father, do not break 
my heart! ” 

Ill reply, the Doctor merely waved his hand 
toward the door, and-quietly, sadly, with no 
violent outbreak of jiassioii to tell her bitter 
grief, Marion passed out. From the office, 
across the entry, she went into the parlor. 
There was a blaze of light there, and round the 
centre-table were clustered four little sisters 
and one brother, her mother’s legacy to Marion. 
Grace, the one next Marion, a pretty blonde, 
just entering her nineteenth year, looked up as 
her sister entered. There was no discontented, 
fretful glance to throw back her loving one ; 
gentle, serene, and tender, Marion smiled ujion 
the group, stilling back her own sorrow to give 
them a Christmas greeting. 

“ Oh, I wish it was to-morrow!” cried Eddie, 
the youngest, a boy of eight years old, the pet 
and darling of all the five sisters. 

“To-morrow evening!” said Fannie, the 
next in order, “to-morrow evening! 0 such 
fun I A Christmas tree !” 

“ I am sorry I did not have it this evening,” 
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said Marion, “if you are so impatient; but 
Aunt Lizzie’s box of xiresents from New York 
always comes on Chri.stinas day, and we can 
make a much prettier tree if its contents are 
hung uiion it.” 

“Won’t it be fun to dress it!” whispered 
Grace, who was to be the only one admitted to 
this delightful task. 

“Oh, Marion, will it liave my work-box?” 
cried Hester. 

“ And my doll ?” said Fannie. 

“And my set of china tea things? You 
know you promised me a new set.” And, 
fairly started, all the children joined in the list 
of demands, making a perfect Babel of the 
parlor. 

The little mantel clock struck nine. As the 
last stroke died away, Marion pointed with a 
smile to the clock, and the children rose, kissed 
their sisters, and went merrily up stairs to bed, 
Fannie leading Eddie, while Hester and Lizzie, 
little girls of eleven and twelve, went up arm 
in arm. 

“There is so much to do to-morrow, Gracie,” 
said Marion, as the chamber door closed, shut¬ 
ting out the sound of the merry voices, “ there 
are so many things to attend to that I think we 
will dress the tree this evening. We can shut 
the folding doors, and keep the children from 
the back parlor to-morrow, and it will not take 
many minutes to hang Aunt Lizzie’s presents 
upon the tree, when they arrive in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

“0 yes, we will dress it now. I’ll call 
father.” And the young girl danced off to the 
office, humming a merry tune. Marion, in the 
mean time, went out to a closet in the entry, 
and brought in a large baize covering for the 
centre of the floor. It was green, and meant 
for the foundation of the beautiful show Ma¬ 
rion’s tree always made. Grace and the Doctor 
soon came in, and the process of making a 
Christmas tree commenced in good earnest. 

The square of green baize being tacked down, 
a large stone jar was placed in the middle of it, 
and in this the tree stood nobly erect. Dainj) 
sand was put round the stem till the large 
green tree stood firmly in its iflace. A flounce 
of green chintz round the jar concealed its stonr 
ugliness, and over the top, round the tree, was 
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a soft cushion of moss. It 'vvas a large ever¬ 
green, reaching almost to the high ceiling, lor 
all the family presents were to be placed upon 
it. This finished, the process of dressing com¬ 
menced. From a basket in the corner, Marion 
drew long strings of bright red holly-berries, 
threaded like beads upon fine cord. These 
were festooned in graceful garlands from the 
boughs of the tree, and while Marion was thus 
employed, Grace and the Doctor arranged the 
tiny tapers. This was a delicate task. Long 
pieces-of fine wire were passed through the 
taper at the bottom, and these clasped over the 
stem of each branch, and twisted together un¬ 
derneath. Great care was taken that there 
should bo a clear space above each wick, that 
nothing might catch fire. Strings of bright 
berries, small bouquets of paper flowers, strings 
of beads, tiny flags of gay ribbons, stars and 
shields of gilt paper, lace bags filled with colored 
candies, knots of bright ribbons, all homemade 
by Marion’s and Grace’s skilful fingers, made a 
brilliant show at a very trifling cost, the basket 
seeming possessed of unheard-of capacities, to 
judge from the multitude and variety of articles 
the sisters drew from it. Meantime, upon the 
wick of each little taper the Doctor rubbed with 
his finger a drop of alcohol, to insure its light¬ 
ing quickly. This was a process he trusted to 
no one else, for fear the spirit might fall upon 
some part of the tree not meant to catch fire. 

Marion, unconscious that her father’s eye 
followed her in every movement, tried to keep 
up a cheerful smile, for her sister’s sake, yet 
sometimes a weary sigh would come from her 
overcharged heart as the contrast between these 
gay preparations for festivity and the weight of 
her own sorrow struck her. At last, all the 
contents of the basket were on the tree, and 
then the more important presents were brought 
down from an upper room. There were many 
large articles, seemingly too clumsy for the 
tree, but Marion passed around them gay-colored 
ribbons till they formed a basket work, and 
looped them over the branches till even Hes¬ 
ter’s work-box looked graceful. Dolls for each 
of the little girls were seated on the boughs, 
and a large cart for Eddie, with two horses 
prancing before it, drove gayly amongst tlie 
top branches, as if each steed possessed the 
wings of Pegasus. On the moss beneath the 
branches Marion placed a set of wooden animals 
for Eddie, while from the topmost branch was 
suspended a gilded cage, ready for the canary- 
bird Dr. Grantley had purchased for the pet- 
loving Lizzie. 

Various mysterious packages, wrapped in pa¬ 


per and marked Grace, Marion, or Papa, were 
2 )ut aside, tliat all the delicious mystery of 
Christmas might be preserved. 

At length all was ready, and, carefully locking 
the doors, the trio went uj) to their respective 
rooms. 

It was Christmas evening. All the presents 
were on the tree, and Marion was alone in tlie 
back i:)arlor, w^aiting for the Doctor’s return 
from a iDrofessional visit, before she liglited the 
tree. The children were in tlie sitting-room, 
and their eager, merry voices came faintly to 
her as she sat sadly waiting there. 

Hark! A voice in the entry. The door of 
the large closet opened and shut again, and 
then lier father’s voice summoned her to oj)en 
the door. 

“Marion,” he said, taking her hands in his 
own, “you have thought for all the others this 
Christmas evening; I have a gift for you.” 

She said “Thank you,” quietly smiling, yet 
without much appearance of interest. 

1 wish to ]3lace it on the tree myself, and then 
this year I will play lamplighter. You bring 
the children into the next room.” 

Dancing feet soon sounded on the stairs, and 
eager voices shouted “Merry Christmas,” as 
the little ones followed Marion into the front 
j^arlor. It was entirely dark. Standing tliem 
in a row, at some distance from the folding- 
doors, Marion spoke to tell her father all was 
ready. The doors flew open. The tall tree, 
one blaze of light, covered with tasty gifts, 
stood in the middle of the room, and behind it 
was a figure which Marion at first took for her 
father ; only for a moment. Dazzled and con¬ 
fused as she was*by the sudden blaze of light, 
a second glance sent a full tide of happiness to 
lier heart. 

“My Christmas gift,” she said, softly, stej)- 
ping forward. 

“And I claim mine,” was the reply, in a 
deep, manly voice, from behind the tree, and 
Morton Loring came forward to where Marion 
had jjaused, awaiting him. 

Christmas was surely not a time for quarrels, 
sanctified, too, as it was to the Doctor and 
Marion, and Dr. Grantley repaid long years of 
devotion to himself and his children by making 
Marion hax)py on Christmas. 


Self-Importance. —We draw our map of the 
world after the lines of our own little life; as 
sailors, on their charts, lay down all the land in 
blanks, and mark only rocks, shoals, and sand¬ 
banks. 
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I didn’t know wliat to do about pantaloons, 
?uid I told Gamboge so, when he came in. I 
was sitting up in bed mending my only pair. 
Tliere was a frightful hole upon each knee; 
but long practice in patching had made me as 
dexterous as a woman, and I was getting the 
new pieces on so nicely that I flattered myself 
they would hardly be detected—at least, at the 
Hi’s! glance. They would do very well for 
sti-eet ^vear, especially if I only went out in the 
evening, but to call upon a lady I and that, too, 
ill the daylight! I appealed to Gamboge, the 
only fi-ieiid 1 had, and to whom I appealed on 
all occasions. 

“Bother the pantaloons!” he exclaimed, a 
little impatiently, for he had thought the im¬ 
pediments all removed. 

“It is the pantaloons which bother me,” I 
said, dejectedly. 

“ Can’t you manage to make them, do ? it 
won't be very light. These fashionable women 
are more cunning even than we artists in the 
matter of light and shade. They know better 
than to put themselves iii cross-lights, or in 
the candid shine of the mid day sun. You’ll 
lind the parlors of a delicious darkness, very 
flattering to your wardrobe, my friend. That’s 
a capital patch, old boy.” 

“1 ’m glad you admire it. But Miss Follett 
might not.” 

“ I’d lend you a pair of mine, if you were 
not such a monster. It’s a great pity, either 
that you are big, or that I am little, I don’t 
know which. I’ve got two pairs, now; so I 
could aflord to be liberal. Before my success 
at the Academy last year, I was nearly as bad 
off as you. But I couldn’t mend like that!” 
He looked appreciatingly at my jiatches. 

“ Keally great minds are great in all things,” 
I remarked, with my usual modesty. “But 
probably Miss Follett, being a million-heiress, 
knows too little of old clothes to do me the jus¬ 
tice you have done me. She has taste, though, 
plenty of it. She knows a picture wdien she 
sees it, which is unusual for one of her sort. 
Isn’t it curious, now, the fancy she has taken 
to that little bit of mine ?” 

I had managed to get a picture in at the An¬ 
nual Exhibition, for the first time, and through 
the influence of Gamboge. It was a small 
thing, and obscurely hung; but it liad attracted 


the attention of a young lady, an amateur and 
an heiress. Her acquaintance was somewhat 
afl'ected by artists ; Gamboge had the honor of 
it; and when he heard her praise the unknown 
painter, he, by a master stroke of policy, proved 
his friendship for me, and obtained an invita¬ 
tion for me to accompany him to the morning 
reunions of the lady. She had also signified 
her intention of purchasing the picture, pro¬ 
vided it was for sale. Of course it was for 
sale. The young man who sat patching his 
last pair of pantaloons felt only too happy 
at the thought. Ho would have been even 
better pleased, had it already been paid for, 
for then he might have gone to the tailor’s 
at once, instead of sitting up, under the bed¬ 
clothes, and worrying himself about trifles. 

“ She has ajDpointed to-morrow ? I want to 
go so badly. And here I must lose the oppor¬ 
tunity. What shall I do, Gamboge ?” 

“With the pantaloons ?—darn the panta¬ 
loons !” 

“ I have, six or seven times.” 

“You’ll be foolish if you let everything 
stand in the way of your going now, I tell yon, 
sir. There’s not only her x^atronage—perhaps 
her friendship—but the consideration it will 
give you, and the circle you ’ll step into, and 
the choice things 3 ’'ou will see in her house— 
not only x^ictures and marbles, but articles of 
veriii, eveiything to gratify a taste like yours. 
And then there’s herself! she is worth break¬ 
ing your neck but to speak to.” 

“Oh, I would willingl}’’break my neck for the 
honor of bowing before Miss Follett. But to go 
there with patches on my knees, that would 
require more courage, ^mu see. Not but that 
I could bear a sneer from her; a sneer on the 
lips of a beautiful woman sometimes fires a man 
to proud achievements ; but to see all those 
rows of sux^ercilious mustaches curling at me— 
humph ! I should get angry.” 

“Perhaps you can wear mine ; 3 ’ou ’re only 
four inches taller than I, and a trifle heavier, 
of course. The fact is, I would lend you money 
to buy you a pair, but I haven’t got it. My 
landlady was after me this morning, x^^iid a 
visit to my rooms, caught me when I hadn’t a 
chance to retreat, and I gave her all I had. I 
didn’t count it; she ’ll make it all right.” 

“What a simx:)leton you are, Gamboge! I 
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don’t wonder you are altvayd in trouble, with 
lifteen liundred dollars’ worth of commissions 
in a year. Do you know how mucli I have 
spent in the last twelve months ? Just a hun¬ 
dred and twenty dollars.” 

“Oh, I lived upon seventy-five, one year, so 
you needn’t boast. That was the year I wrote 
my letters to my mother lying upon my sto¬ 
mach on the lloor, for want of table or chair. 
You paid the postage on those letters. Y^ou 
were better off tlian I then.” 

“And now—but I don’t envy you, Gamboge. 
You deserve more than you liave received.” 

“ I am aware of it, old boy. Yoiu' luck will 
begin to come soon. Ymu ’ll get the start of me 
ill the race yet. You ’re so lucky, you know !” 

I had finished mending my pantaloons, and 
had put them on, when my companion made 
this remark. The idea of luij being lucky was 
so outrageously impudent that it threw me into 
a fit of laughter. There never before existed a 
young man so strong, healthy, and handsome 
as myself, with rather unusual genius, too, 
who had such a facility for getting into all kinds 
of predicaments. 

“Don’t laugh so, don't, for goodness’ sake !” 
exclaimed Gamboge, as I rolled upon the bed 
in unreflective merriment. 

His tone of distress quieted me. 

“Don’t you see what you’ve done?” he 
a&ked, reproachfully. “Look at your coat!” 
—more sternly—“ look at it behind 1” 

I tried to obey him, but the situation of my 
eyes in my face prevented my seeing my back, 
and I had no mirror. But I fait the mischief. 

coat was tender from long wear, and fitted 
me closely, from the fact that I had grown in 
weight and stature (upon bread and cheese) 
since first I put it on, and in my fit of untimely 
mirth I had sjilit it from collar to tail. 

“Now, then, you ’re ready for Miss Follett’s 
reunion, I suppose 1” 

This cutting irony was very hard to bear at 
that moment; but I resisted the inclination to 
strike my only friend, and answered, despe¬ 
rately : “ I couldn’t help laughing, could 1 ? If 
I didn’t retain my proclivities for laughing. I’d 
like to know what would become of me.” 

“ That is true,” resxionded Gamboge, looking 
at me reflectively. “It is not every one who 
could be so merry as you upon such low diet, 
nor look so high-colored and bright, either. By 
the I wonder that fellow doesn’t come up. 
I knew you’d be just getting out of bed, and I 
ordered the saloon-keeper down below to send 
up our breakfast; I haven’t had mine, yet. 
Coflee and beefsteak, etc.” 


This news revived my courage, which bad . 
weakened at the sight of two halves of my coat, 
which I had pjulled olf and thrown upon the 
bed. 

“ Where will we have it. Gamboge ?” 

“ Put that box upon the bed ; we can sit upon 
either side. Here it comes, at last.” 

Maybe the waiter had observed that artists 
were queer people, for he arranged our repast 
in good style upon the pine box, while the dig- « 
nity of his nose was undisturbed by the faint¬ 
est hint of a turn-up. Politer than his betters, 
he did not even stare, until he was going out, 
when the canvas upon the easel attracted him 
so profoundly that ho remained rooted before it. 

“I say, sir, did you get up them ’ere chick¬ 
ens ? they ’re done to a turn.” 

Although this remark savored somewhat of 
his profession, I was jileased by his honest 
praise. 

“ YhiS,” I answered, “ I painted them.” 

“ What might the price be, now, of the lot ? 
There’s seven in all, countin’ that ’un as has 
his head hid in the grass.” 

Gamboge and I looked at each other. 

“I might take ten dollars for the picture, 
from a person not able to give more,” 1 said, 
presently. 

“Whew!” whistled he, “that’s more ’un 
the live ones’d be,” and he walked towards 
the door. “But these’ll last longer; won’t 
have to cook ’em to keep ’em,” and he walked 
back again. “ There’s some fellers as fancies 
animals ; but birds was allers to my liking— 
and quail chickens above all !” 

He laid a gold eagle upon the box by my 
side, and took the little bit of canvas from the- 
easel. I heard him chucking to the birds as ho 
went through the hall. 

“Which shall it be, coat or pantaloons? I 
cannot get both.” 

“ Coat, I suppose, from the looks of those 
remnants. But 1 must go. I ’ll call for you 
to-morrow, a little before twelve.” 

Gamboge went away, and 1 was left with a 
less pleasing task than the one of beginning 
my new sketch. I had decided dillerently 
from Gamboge ; I had seen that the coat could 
be mended, so that, in a darkened room, it 
might not be particularly noticeable ; and with 
ten dollars I could get not only a new pair <»f 
pantaloons, but boots also ; and I now for Hkj 
first time reflected that my studio slippeis 
would not answer for making a morning call. 

I could not even go out to get these new arti¬ 
cles until the coat was mended. The next two 
hours were given up to the most troublesomo 
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and tedious of tasks ; but I was keiot from ill 
temper bj the busy habit of my mind. The 
“uoming event” which was casting its shadow 
before, in the shape of my present irksome em¬ 
ployment, figured in the foreground of all my 
dreams. I had heard so much of Miss Follett, 
through my friend, that I was eager to meet 
her. She was beautiful, gifted, and a woman. 
Though rich, she was intelligent; though an 
0^ amateur^ the artists did not ridicule her. Gam- 
•boge, I knew, thought more of her than of any 
otlier lady ; he respected her opinions, admired 
liei' tastes, and adored her beauty. More than 
all, he did not feel galled by her patronage. And 
slie had selected my little picture for especial 
commendation~had inquired after the artist— 
had expressed a wish to own it! My heart 
beat, loudly and sweetly, the time, and I began 
to sing a Spanish song. I had nothing but 
laack linen thread to sew with, and that tangles 
and snarls so, it is enough to ui)set the serenity 
even of a woman. The eye broke out of my 
last needle just as I was about to fasten the 
concluding stitches, leaving me in some un¬ 
pleasant doubts as to the stability of my work. 
However, it looked tolerably, and I surveyed it 
witli cloudy satisfaction, comforting myself with 
Hie memory of what Gamboge had said about 
tlie parlors, and hoping they would be as dim 
as one of his own distances. 

I occupied myself during the afternoon with 
a fancy sketch of Miss Follett. Curiously 
enough. Gamboge had never described her ; so 
I drew her according to my own liking—tall, 
majestic, with a low, white forehead, black hair, 
piercing eyes, and a superb bust. 

In the evening, I went out and made my 
purchases, and got my clean shirt from the 
washerwoman in tlie next street. 

“That darn down your back does show con¬ 
foundedly,” said Gamboge, when he called for 
me the next morning. 

I saw that he began to fe(d nervous about 
presenting me, and my own prirlo took fire. 

“ Look here ! look at me I” said I, did you 
ever know me to flinch from an undertaking?” 

He surveyed mj'’ six feet of height, my cool 
air and impenetrable eyes. 

“ Come along, then ; you can make your own 
way.” 

Miss Follett’s footman looked so well dressed 
when he opened the door to us that I felt mo¬ 
mentarily abashed. 1 

The rooms were somewhat shadowy; but to 
me they seemed almost glaring, as I entered 
and found them just comfortably thronged, 
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cool, and perfumed, the silence disturbed, not 
driven out, by subdued voices. 

When Gamboge spoke my name Miss Follett 
smiled her recognition of it; after addressing a 
few words to us, some one else came in, and we 
stepped back. I could look at her whilst she 
talked to others. Instead of being tall and 
majestic she was slender and girlish ; her face 
was fair and pure; her voice incomparably 
sweet. She looked more as if she had been 
brought up by angels, than in a hishionable 
boarding-school. She may, or may not have 
been dressed in the mode ; I only recall that 
her raiment was white and floating, clasped at 
the throat with an opal brooch. Immediately 
a deep sadness took possession of me ; I did 
not analyze it; I felt here the presence of 
wealth, luxury, art, taste, beauty, all things so 
agreeable to the ai'tist-soul, and I recalled my 
lonely attic, bare, unfurnished, rude. Body 
and soul had flourished well upon plain fare 
seasoned with hope ; but now, hope died out, 
and I felt all my privations crushingly. All 
this, perhaps, was in the gaze which I fixed 
unconsciously upon my hostess ; for when her 
eyes met mine, after a time, they were arrested 
for a moment. I saw that she pitied me. 

“You know none of my friends,” said she, 
in a low voice, coming up to me, “except 
Gamboge. Will you not look at these engrav¬ 
ings ? they belong to the Turner Gallery, Are 
they not exquisite ?” 

I followed her to the table, and bent to ad¬ 
mire them. 

Hip! 

I stood upright, and made some wandering 
reply. My back was to the window, and I 
could only think of my coat. I heard persons 
suppressing laughter, who were standing behind 
me. 

“You do not like engravings ? Here is a new 
picture ; it was hung yesterday; but it seems 
to me to require more light. I will open this 
shutter—there I that is better. If it could be 
lowered a trifle—Mr. Umber, you are the tallest; 
will you, please, reach that cord?” 

I reached to lower the cord, as desired. 

Rip ! rip I 

It seemed as if the room was silent on pur¬ 
pose to make the report of the treacherous 
stitches more startling. People pressed around 
to admire the painting, and I took the oppor¬ 
tunity of retreating towards a sofa; but I was 
blind with embarrassment, and stumbled against 
a foot-cushion. 

■ Rip ! rip ! rip ! 

I knew, I felt the worst. My coat had yielded; 
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only tile collar kept tlie two lialves from falling 
apart. The company wanted to laiigli, but was 
too well-bred. 

“ Umber 1” burst fortli Uamboge, “I told you 
not to wear that coat!”—he forgot himself, in 
his passion. 

“ Did I not spend two hours in mending it 
I retorted, as angrily. “ 1 did not think it 
would serve me such a trick !” 

This was too much for the gravity even of 
that high-toned salon. A burst of irrepressible 
merriment restored me to self-possession, and, 
turning to my hostess, I said: “You have 
obeyed the New Testament, Miss Follett, in 
bidding the beggar to your feast. My starved 
soul was so hungry for beauty—something more 
substantial than its own dreams—that it in¬ 
sisted upon coming, despite its outward appa¬ 
relling. But, like^Cinderella, I have stayed too 
long at the ball—my finery has turned into rags 
again. In return for your kindness, if you or 
your friends would like to be present at one of 
imj receptions, here is niy card. I am at home 
every morning. 

Bowing low, I handed her a piece of red card¬ 
board which happened to be in my pocket, 
having been taken from a box of artists’ mate¬ 
rials which I had once ordered. Again the 
company laughed, more convulsively than be¬ 
fore. In bowing, my coat had fallen apart 
over either arm. At that moment, I caught 
sight of myself in a large mirror; in spite of 
my accident, I swear I looked better than any 
man in the rooms ; my eyes were blazing like 
stars, my cheeks were Hushed, and a curious 
smile curled my lips. I saw, too, that Miss 
Follett was not laughing, but perhaps she had 
been, for there were tears in her eyes. Backing 
from her presence in regular court-fashion, I 
gained the street, leaving the two footmen 
staring after me in stupid astonishment. 

The boys hooted at me, as I passed along; 
and ];)resently a policeman laid his hand ui)on 
my arm. 

“ I arrest you,” said he. 

“What for?” 

“For fighting. Isn’t your coat all torn off 
your back ?” 

“You are an acute fellow, ” said I, admiringly. 

“Anyways, you’re getting up a rumpus. 
Aren’t them boys all a yelling, and hooting, and 
running because of the figure you cuts ? You 
disturb the peace. So come along, my gentle.” 

It did not take a very great amount of my 
aroused energy to knock the impudent M. P. 
down ; but it was an unwise movement, and 
resulted in my being set upon by the crowd, 


and hustled to the station-house. Appearances 
were against me. If my cell had been clean, I 
should not have cared so much tor the night I 
was compelled to spend in it; as it was, I would 
not go to bed, but walked, three steps, forward 
and back, until daybreak. That morning, the 
officer whom 1 had assaulted appeared against 
me, and 1 was fined five dollars for weailng a 
ragged garment, instead of being given twice 
as much to buy me a new one. Such is jus¬ 
tice ! As I had not the required amouiit, I 
was returned to 2 )rison, from whence I sent 
forth a message to Gamboge, who, like the 
friend he was, soon came to the rescue. He 
was rather sullen, though, after we got away. 

“You made such a fool of yourself yester¬ 
day,” he remarked*. ‘ 

“ It was my coat made a fool of me,” said T. 

“ Come ! let us hurry to your room ; every¬ 
body stares at us.” 

“ If you are ashamed of me, you can dispense 
with my company,” said I, haughtily. And, 
turning abruptly away ffrom him, I. took an 
alley-way which came out near my place. Tired, 
hungry, and irritated, I entered my garret, 
with its cold sky-light looking down critically 
upon me and mine. For the first time, I 
loathed my crackers and cheese ; but I would' 
not go down in that miserable coat to get a cup 
of coffee, though I had some change in my 
pocket. I had not even the spirit to try mend¬ 
ing it, but threw myself upon the bed to sleep. 

I would sleep ; but when I awoke, what then \ 
Four years of patient labor liad accomplished 
this much—that 1 was poorer, more discouraged 
than ever. Y’'et Miss Follett had recognized my 
merit as an artist. Miss Follett—my face 
burned, and I pushed away the thought of her. 
No matter! I am tired, and I will sleep. 

A,waking a little past noon, I 2 )ut on an old 
blouse, well ornamented with grease, turpen¬ 
tine, and various pigments, went below and 
got my lunch; and coming back in better 
spirits, began to prejDare my palette for work. 
The little heaps of color were harmoniously 
arranged, the bru^ies selected, and the easel, 
with its canvas already dead-colored for my 
sketch, set uj) under the sky-light, when I 
remembered that inevitable coat. I must mend 
it by daylight, for I wished to go out in the 
evening to 2 -)urchase a fresh sup^fiy of crackers 
and cheese. I was obliged to go out and bor¬ 
row a needle of my landlady. I had a faint 
hoi^e tliat she would take comi)assion upon my 
desolate condition, and offer to j^erform my 
feminine task for me. I had read charming 
stories of the universal benevolence of woman, 
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feeding Mungo Park in African forests, and 
sewing on shirt-buttons for'i^oor young men 
starving in attics. But I was disaiipointed ; 
my landlady fumbled through iJlir red flannel 
needle-book, selecting the rustiest of her rusty 
store, remarking, as she gave it to me; “She 
never knowed before as people that furnished 
rooms was expected to furnish needles likewise 
to tenants as done their own mending.” 

I Rather damped in my ideas of the universal 
angelhood of the softer sex, I stole back with 
my rusty needle, and was well at work, w'hen 
there came a knock at my door. Nobody ever 
knocked at my door but the landlady or Gam¬ 
boge ; I was comfortably settled, cross-legged 
upon the bed, and had no idea of disturbing 
myself; so I shouted out, “ Come in I” 

There was a little delay, and then the door 
unclosed and I saw standing, looking at me. 
Miss Follett, hesitating to enter, and with her 
servant behind her. She had taken my invita¬ 
tion to visit my studio in good faith, not dream¬ 
ing that it was a place she would blush to enter. 
Studio ! yes, of course ! but it was also my bed¬ 
room, my dining-room, my dressing-room, my 
kitchen ; furnished superbly with one chair, 
oaie pine box, one straw bed, a lot of frames, 
canvas, stubs of brushes, and rags stained with 
paint and oil, a tiny furnace with a tin coffee- 
X^ot, a few “things” in the shax^e of dishes, 
etc., upon a swing-shelf, some crayon sketches, 
three or four pictures in oil, an easel, and the 
lord and master of them all, B. Umber, artist. 
%Iumxfli! I looked like an artist, sitting there 
ci’oss-legged mending old clothes ! I had but one 
possible claim to the recognition of Miss Follett, 
and that was my claim as an artist, and now I 
was presented to her in the unlovely and niiro- 
mantic aspect of a tailor. 

The beautiful woman who stood before me, 
blushing at finding herself in so odd a iflace, 
when she saw my occux^ation, forgot her mo¬ 
mentary embarrassment in a laugh. 

“Truly, Mr. Umber,” she said, merrily, “it 
is evident that you need a wife.” 

“A wife !” said I, bitterly, getting upon the 
.floor as gracefully as was consistent with my 
former position. “How soon do yon think I 
will bo able to afford one, at this rate ? Just 
look around you, if you are not too much 
shocked. Miss Follett, and see to what a poetic 
home I could bring a bride. Will you come 
in ? I suppose ]iot. I will not urge—” 

“Oh, I shall come in, Mr. Umber. I’m 
wearied with climbing three flights of stairs, 
and I want to see what you have precious to 
show me. I didn’t come to see furniture nor 


dry-goods, I came to see pictures; and be¬ 
sides,” she added, blushing and smiling as she 
seated herself ux>on the only chair, “I had a 
little business. ” 

How lovely, how elegant she looked in that 
rich x^^ii’ple robe and black velvet mantle, so 
costly, yet so xflaiii, amx3le, waving, lustrous, 
unbroken by meretricious lines and angles of 
fringe, gimp, or flouncing! My skill in draperies 
rendered me competent to apx^reciate her toilet, 
so simple, so—heavens and earth 1 if she had not 
sat down upon my newly-filled palette I ' As the 
trutli flashed over me, I byoko into a cold per¬ 
spiration. 

“Oh, Miss Follett,” I fairly groaned, “get 
ux?, r/o get wp I You are ruined I don’t you 
know it ?” 

“What is it?” she cried, alarmed at my 
manner. 

“You are sitting upon my palette, and your 
elegant cloak is ruined.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said she, recovering her 
composure, and not showing the least vexation 
at the sight of the accident. “ It was entirely 
my own fault, and you mustn’t feel badly about 
it. Fortunately I wore a scarf under it, and 
the sun is so warm I shall not need the cloak 
going home.” 

She took it off, and gave it to her servant. 
She could afford to lose a hundred-dollar gar¬ 
ment without losing her sweetness of temper ; 
she would have the pleasant excitement of 
purchasing another. I thought her white 
Cashmere scarf even more becoming than the 
cloak. 

“What is this?” she asked, examining the 
sketch I had made on the day before ^’■esterday. 

“ That is my fancy of yow. Miss Follett, before 
I saw you.” 

“You must have been disappointed,” sho 
remarked, looking up at me with exquisite 
candor; “ lliis is so full of splendid woman¬ 
hood, and I am but a slender little thing !” 

She was pleased to commend ray pictures in 
terras that warmed my heart into all its old 
hopefulness. Finally she concluded her brief 
visit by saying that she came to see if I would 
paint a companion to the piece she had selected 
at the Academy, so that sho could take both 
home when the Exhibition was over; and by 
asking me to call at her house when I felt in¬ 
clined to examine the works of art she had 
collected. It was plain that she had not laid 
up anything against me on account of her 
cloak, keeping up an appearance of amiability 
while cherishing a secret spite, as is the custom 
of some women. 
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If you are of an imaginative tiini, I need not 
tell you what thoughts filled my being after 
she was gone. Vague, iinintelligible dreams, 
all the more delicious because they were im¬ 
possible, all the more splendid because they 
contrasted with the privations of my daily 
experience. It seems to cost us nothing to 
dream, yet most often it costs us very dear. 
Abstemious as a hermit in my real fare, I was 
extravagant beyond emperors in my visions. 

I knew that my soul was fitted to mate with 
that refined woman’s soul; that my physical 
feet, if properly clad in patent-leather gaiters, 
would not walk amiss amid the luxuries of her 
sidons. 

Twilight was deepening around me and my 
fantasies, when there came another knock at 
my door. Warned by tlie past, 1 went to open 
it, and received from a iDert errand boy a large 
package. “Paid,” was marked upon it, and 
tlie boy had departed before I ascertaiiuid its 
contents. Upon opening tlie wrappers of stout 
paper, I found an entire suit of new clothes, 
very good, and very tasteful, and evidently 
selected with a knowledge of my size. Deep 
mortification struck to my heart. “She has 
no delicacy,” said I, “to send me such a gift 
as this !” I tossed it scornfully across the bed. 
“ She does a charitable thing for me as she 
would do it for her washerwoman or a beggar 
of the streets. If she wished to assist me, why 
did she not pay me for the pictures in advance ? 
Tliat would not have hurt my pfide ; but now 
—I despise her !” 

I walked*across the room rapidly until my 
agitation was somewhat subdued; then I pro¬ 
ceeded, with a wonderful coolness and precision, 
to refold the garments, rearrange the envelops, 
and write upon the outer one, in bold, firm 
characters. Miss Follett’s address. Then I 
descended with the bundle to the street, got 
tlie boy in the shoi? beneath to undertake the 
delivery of it, in consideration of a dime ; and 
returned to my apartment, feeling that I had re¬ 
sented tlie insult in the most dignified manner. 

Five minutes had scarcely elapsed before 
Gamboge burst into my presence in his usual 
unceremonious manner. 

“ Have they come ?” he asked 

“What?” I replied, shortly. 

“ The clothes. Ifiiey should have been here 
before now. You see, old boy, I had a run of 
luck to-day—sold a picture ; so I thought I 
would get the clothes. Yon needn’t grumble 
and look proud ; I only intend to lend you the 
amount until Miss Follett pays for the i^icture 
she has taken. 


“ Gamboge 1” cried I, starting up, and tear¬ 
ing my hair, “ I am the most consummate fool 
alive ! I thought she sent them ; and I ’ve just 
sent them back again by a boy.” 

“Ha! ha! ha I” roared my companion, 

“ sent Miss Follett a suit of men’s clothes. O 
ho 1 but won’t she be amazed ? A very appro¬ 
priate and delicate present, upon my word, ha ! 
ha! ho! ho!” 

“ What ’ll I do. Gamboge, if it ever gets out?” 

“0 ho I they ’ll never get out—^never ! those ^ 
garments will not, unless it be ui:)on the person 
of lier tall footman. You’ve lost a good suit of 
clothes. Umber—and made a ridiculous goose 
of yourself.” 

“They have been gone but a few minutes. 
Gamboge. The boy is little and I am long, I 
will overtake him. You stay here until I come 
back.” 

I darted out, in my slippers, blouse, and an 
old velvet cap, and hurried in the direction of 
Miss Follett’s. It was impossible to tell what 
particular avenues and streets the boy would 
take to reach her residence ; but if I could only 
get there ahead of him, I could prevent his de¬ 
livering his bundle. But if I had long legs, 
the messenger had a long start, and just as I 
reaehed Miss Follett’s number, I saw him giving 
the package to the footman. lie jDassed me, as 
he sprang down the steps, but did not recognize 
me, and went whistling off. The man stood 
for a moment in the open door, looking down 
the street; during that moment I formed a 
desperate resolve; I darted up the steps, ^ 
snatoked the bundle from his hand, and ran 
away witli all my might. The footman was 
nearly as lai’ge a person as myself. He ran 
after me shouting “Thief!” at the top of his 
voice. A policeman si)rang from a corner and 
collared me just as the footman laid his hand 
upon my arm. They dragged me back, strug¬ 
gling, to the hall; the gas-light was turned 
nearly off, and Miss Follett was coming down 
the stairs, dressed for the Opera. 

“The l)undle was mine !” I said, striving to 
shake off the coarse hands which grappled me. 

“What has the man been doing?” asked 
Miss Follett, gently. She was not frightened, 
neither severe. A real rascal would have blessed 
her for her forgiving manner. 

“Turn on the light, John!” she said. 

I wished I were dead, or even buried alive. 
The man thought me a desperate rascal, and 
held me in a vice. 

“ It has my name and address upon it; how 
can it be yours ?” 

She turned from inspecting the address to- 
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look at me. The gas-burners were in full blaze. 
“Mr. Umber!’ ’—she looked startled and angiy. 

“Open it, Miss Follett. If you think ^mu 
need the contents of that bundle more than I, 
you are welcome to them.” 

She opened the package and gave it but one 
glance. 

“ There has been a mistake,” she said to the 
men. “Release him; he is an acquaintance 
of mine. These things are evidently his.” 

“They was given to me by a boy, ami they 
had your name on, madam, if you please, and 
this chaj) came along and snatched ’em away,” 
said the footman, still glaring at me savagely, 
though he released his hold. (He called me 
“chap” on account of my blouse, I suppose.) 

“Kever mind, John; it is, doubtless, all a 
mistake. You can go, sir, and thank you for 
your trouble,” to the policeman. 

“Miss Follett,” I said, when the M. P. had 
departed, and she stood, looking dignified and 
cold, awaiting my exit, “there has been another 
of my outrageous blunders. Tliey take to me, 
naturally. I cannot explain this one. I shall 
never disturb you with any more. Farewell!— 
forever”—the last word was whispered to my¬ 
self, as I went down the steps about as unhappy 
as an idiot can be. I had forgotten the clothes ; 
and the footman threw tliem out after me. At 
the foot of the steps I met Gamboge. 

“M'hat lias happened?” he inquired, still 
shaking with laughter. 

“ Go in, and find out, I shall never be seen 
in these parts again.” 

I broke from him and hurried home, where I 
flung myself upon the bed in a fit of disgust 
and despair. All was lost; nothing won. Gam¬ 
boge would bo ashamed of me ; lAIiss Follett 
would ridicule me. Tliat coat—that wretched 
old coat—was the cause of all my iniseiy. I 
seized tlie offending garment and tore it in 
shreds. Forgetful of its three years of faithful 
service, ungrateful for past worth and worn- 
out good looks, I rent it in tatters. ‘While 
busy with the work of destruction, several 
pieces of money dropped out of some unknown 
corner, jingling upon the floor. I saw, by the 
dim light of my candle, that they were gold ; 
and upon gathering them up, I found there 
was a hundred dollars. How did they come in 
my coat ? I had no idea how ; and I was not 
going to make any more absurd suppositions. 

I Avould take the money more coolly than I had 
done the clothes. I put it carefully in ray 
wallet, and was so subdued by the act, that I 
could go patiently to picking up the remnants 
which lay about, and stufling them into the 


little furnace ; and this was the last of my un¬ 
fortunate, fortunate coat. I went to bed, as 
stupid and sore, mentally, as if my mind had 
received a good thrashing. 

The next morning I regretted burning my 
coat: for not only did it leave a bad odor of 
burning woollen in my room, but I had con¬ 
ceived the idea of rendering that long-sufiering 
garment as immortal as brushes and paint 
could make it. However, I had a good me¬ 
mory, and the coat was indelibly stamped upon 
it, every darn, patch, seam, and grease-spot. 

I would take revenge upon myself, my fortune, 
my friend, and Miss Follett, by painting a pic¬ 
ture. 

I went immediately about my work. About 
eleven o’clock Gamboge came to my door, and 
knocked loud and long. The key was turned, 
and I said nothing ; so, supposing me to be out, 
he went away, muttering to himself through 
the hall. I did not want to see him, iior any 
one. For the present, the picture was my sole 
object. When that should be finished, I cared 
not what came. The future was a blank at 
which I took no pleasure in staring. 

With feverish rapidity I sketched the main 
features of my painting upon a background al¬ 
ready prepared. My subject was my own gar¬ 
ret—that poor, plain room, W’ith all its miserable 
accessories. In the centre, under the skylight, 
was my easel, and upon the easel a canvas. 
Upon this canvas, the face of Miss Follett. This 
introduction of a picture within a picture was 
done with consummate skill. Her pure, girlish 
foce, seemed rather to be beaming through the 
frame, in all its living beauty, than to be only 
its painted semblance. I represented her, as 
she was, hopeful, joyous, happy, elegant, with 
that air of high-bred ease mingled witli youth¬ 
ful gayety. Yet in her eyes I left that moment¬ 
ary look I had seen there, as I bowed myself 
out of her presence at that hateful reception — 
a look of soul and sympathy, coming up with a 
mist of tears through her brightest smile. As 
she looked then, so she looked now at the artist 
who pictured it; for I, too, formed part of the 
scene. The artist sat before his easel ; he wore 
the rent and ancient coat. His face could not 
bo represented, except partly in profile ; but 
there was in his attitude, as he sat and gazed at 
the exquisite face before him, despondency and 
passion both. You could see that he adored this • 
beautiful portrait; and guess at the sad story 
of poverty and continually crushed aspiration. 

It was too dark to work before I remembered 
that I had eaten nothing that day. Half fam¬ 
ished, 1 took my suxq)er in the cellar beneath, 
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and returned again to my garret. I was re¬ 
solved that I would see no one until my picture 
Avas finished. I was in that exalted state of 
mind and body which can accomplish wonders. 

The next day Gamboge again rattled away at 
my door. “ Blast the fellow ! I do believe he’s 
committed suicide,” I heard him exclaim ; and 
then he stooped down and reconnoitred through 
the keyhole. 

It seems that he had a glimpse of me ; for ho 
shouted, angrily, through that orifice beloved 
of eavesdroppers, “Say, old fellow! if this is 
the way you treat your friends, I’m oil!” 

What other course he could have taken, ex¬ 
cept to take himself olT, I do not see, so long as 
I would not let him in. I was now rid of my 
best friend ; a A'’ery comfortable thing, when a 
person gets in a melo-dramatic and mournful 
way; he came no more, and I worked for several 
d.'iys, tAvelve hours per diem, upon my picture. 

I spent almost as many hours reproducing the 
patches upon my coat, as I had done, originally, 
in making them. At last, the thing was done. 
Linger over it as lovingly as I might, I found 
not alight or shadow for my brushes to retouch. 

Then I went to bed and was ill. Twenty- 
four hours I lay in a burning fever before any¬ 
body thought worthwhile to inquire about me. 
This was one of the pleasures resulting from 
getting rid of my friend. Finally, the waiter 
of the saloon, the one who had purchased my 
(piail-chickens, made his way up stairs, and re¬ 
ceiving no answer to his knock, opened the 
dooi* and came in. lie had a real quail, deli¬ 
cately boiled and served up on a slice of toast, 
which he had brought with him on a plate— 
but I Avas too ill to eat. 

“I’ve noticed you lookin’ kinder holler-eyed 
aild wild, lately, and I Avas afraid you was sick. 
Beg parding, sir, for intruding, sir; but them 
chickens you painted has interested my feel¬ 
ings.” And Avitli a tlourish, more becoming to 
his place in the gilded saloon underneath, than 
to my humble garret, he set about making me 
comfortable. You may imagine the taste and 
feeling of cold Avater to one Avho has lain in a 
raging fever, Avithout a drop to quench it, for 
twenty-four hours. He put cool, wet napkins 
on my head, and gave me ifientiful, ambrosial 
draughts. While he Avas still attending upon 
me, the door opened again, and my estranged 
friend and brother made his appearance Avith a 
lady on his arm. 

“Ila! what’s this? sick? That comes of 
making a goose of yourself.” 

“Are geese particularly liable to brain 
fever?” I queried, faintly. 


“Come, noAV, don’t joke about such a serious 
matter. Just look at his eyes. Miss Follett— 
big as eggs, and bright as coals.” 

She did look at my eyes, and I looked at 
hers. To hide that Avhich I saw in them she 
turned away, and her glance fell upon the pic¬ 
ture. I could see, from tlie profile vieAv 1 had 
of her, the soft blush rising to cheek and broAV, 
the sudden lluttering of the ribbons of her hat, 
Avhere they lay against lier bosom. I kneAV 
that she understood the story of the incture. 

“Go for a doctor, Avaiter, and I’ll pay you 
for your trouble,” said Gamboge. 

“Well, 1 reckon you won’t,” re.sponded my 
friend of the Avhite apron, indignantly. 

“Of course not; you’re my friend, Jame.s. 
But you need not go for a doctor ; I shall get 
Avell Avithout one. All I Avant is cold water.” 

“ Mr. Umber,” murmured Miss Follett, “^'oti 
must sell that picture to me ; of course you 
Avould not dispose of it to any one else. I Avill 
give you a thousand dollars for it. But I ought 
not to have spoken to you now. You mu.st 
have absolute silence and rest. Farewell. I 
Avill come to see you when I hear from Gam¬ 
boge that you are better.” 

Her hand rested for an instant upon my 
burning forehead, cool, soft, and fresh as a rose- 
leaf, its touch Avas SAvect as a kiss; then she 
Avas gone. 

After that I glided olf into a strange world of 
visions. The shade Avas draAvn over the sky¬ 
light, the Hies Avere driven from the room, and 
Gamboge Avalked about in my old slippei*s, 
noiseless as the figures which flitted through 
my dreams. 

What more ? I will not tell you of my fever- 
visions, nor anything of my rapid convalescence. 
With the freshness someAvhat faded from my 
visage, my “high color” subdued, my Avell- 
rouiided frame showing a trilling angularity, I 
Avent, one evening, alone, to Miss Follett’s 
boudoir. She sat on the pretty rose-hued 
divan, playing Avith a bunch of roses, looking 
divinely beautiful, and thinking—of me. I 
knew she Avas thinking of me, for Avhen I en¬ 
tered, and she saAv me, I could read it in her 
ingenuous countenance. Without Availing for 
her to sj)eak, I took the ottoman at her feet. 

“How pale you are 1” she said, gently, and 
the tears started to her eyes. 

“ Do you juty me, Agatha ?” I asked, for tb<3 
first time addressing her by her maiden first 
name. 

“ Yes, and love you, too I” 

She Avas alarmed after she had spoken ; but 
she knew as well as if I had dared to tell her 
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that my heart was hers, and so she drooped 
]ier liead ux:)on my shoulder and sobbed for 
very “pity and deliglit,” for grief, gladness, 
confusion, timidity, and inexpressible joy. 

Gamboge thinks it was very ungrateful for 
me to destroy the old coat; he thinks I should 
‘have saved it for the wedding, and to show to 
the children, grandchildren, etc. But Agatha 
is satisfied with the picture of it, wdiich she 
has had hung in her chamber, where I am soon 
to be permitted to visit it. 

“If ever your work-basket overflows, you 
can set Umber to darning tlie stockings,” Gam¬ 
boge says to Agatha; “owing to his early 
education, he ’ll be a great help to you in that 
line, lie’s as good at patching as painting.’’ 

Then my betrothed blushes and smiles so 
prettily, and looks over at me so tenderly, as 
if I were to be pitied for having had to mend 
my clothes. The soft little thing really thinks 
it must have been a hardship. 

0 Agatha I so pure, so noble, so exquisite, so 
wmmanl}^! blessings, blessings forever upon the 
Old Coat. 


THE LAST NIGHT AT HOME. 

liY MAUY X. KIRKE I) IL WORTH. 

Tks, I must leave you all, dear ones, 

My truest friends on eartli, 

Tor childbood days and riper years 
Make plainer still your worth. 

Oh feeble, faint, and trembling still 
Are all the words I say I 
■When my full heart seems bursting, then 
Tor you, dear ones, I pray. 

Tathor! yon ’re growing old. No more 
The free, firm footstep's thine ; 

And on thy head, a glorious crown. 

The silvery locks now shine. 

Tathor! thy daughter loves thee well; 

Though erring oft, yet give 
Thy blessing ere I leave thy home. 

In a new home to live. 

Mother! with reverent lips I speak 
The holiest name I know— 

Oh, thou art true, though all forsake 
Thy daughter hero below ! 
hlother, forgive the tears I’ve caused 
From thy fond eyes to flow. 

And with thy trembling lips now bless 
Thy Mary as I go. 

Bisters! I leave you all. And now 
A faithful memory brings 
Borne bitter memories back to mo 
Upon her darkened wings. 

/have not loved as you have loved, 
Forgiving all the wrong. 

So gentle still, with all my faults, 

You’ve loved mo well and long. 


Brothers ! upon life’s stormy soa 

I *vo launched my trembling barque, 

Oh, let forgiveness from you all 
lilako its dark waves less dark ! 

It is a stormy sea, God knows. 

And dark the clouds above ; 

Yet there are golden streaks that gild. 
Those axQ—forgiveness—love. 

And now, it comes at last. Farewell, 

The loved and true of homo ; 

Though oft within your sacred walls 
Your Mary still will come, 

Y’et not as in the days gone by, 

As one of you to live; 

But give a kindly welcome still, 

And all the past forgive. 

Life's battle must be fought, and wo 
The victory must win ; 

I'et not with folded hands, but with 
Brave hearts the strife begin. 

New homes we all must make, you know, 
And happy^ if wo will; 

By loving, working, wo can all 
Our destiny fulfil. 

Farewell. My seat is vacant, now; 
Another bids me come, 

And, with a cheerful, loving heart 
Make light within his homo. 

Y’et know, I love you all. My heart 
Still clings to its first love ; 

Have faith in God, and He will keep 
A home for all above. 


OLD YEAR. 

BY M. H. R . 

Old YYar, thy head is white with age, 

Thy summer fires no longer glow. 

Thy lingering days have naught but gloom. 
And thou art tottering to the tomb 
With feeble steps and slow. 

Thy breath is cold upon my face. 

And thou art ’ueath a burden bent 
Of .shattered hopes and joys outworn, 

And sighs that many hearts have torn, 

And many hours misspent. 

And with thee on thy weary way. 

Not only these thou takest along, 

But smile.s, whoso memories are dear. 

And tones wo no’or again shall hoar, 

And pleasure’s hour and mirth’s sweet song. 

And yet I would not call thee back, 

If ’twero to live thee o’er again ; 

Though I may sigh from thee to part, 

Though the regretful tear may start, 

It were too much of pain. 

Farewell, old friend! full oft at eve, 

A low and mournful voice I ’ll hear, 

Calling tho silent hours to come 
And share with thee thy dreary tomb, 

And leave me lingering here. 
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WILLIE’S LOVE. 


BY MARY 

Why don’t yon marry?” said Mrs. Harcourt 
to lier brother-in-law, after hearing patiently a 
long string of coniidaints traceable to his bache¬ 
lor condition. She was leaning back indolently 
in her chair, and started at the bitter scorn in 
her companion’s looks and tone as he answered 
her. 

“Marry! are you mocking me, Hannah? 
■VMio would marry me ?” 

He rose as he spoke, and the movement gave 
a fearful emphasis to his words. His face, 
divested of its scornful look, was beautiful, not 
handsome in the poetical idea of manly beauty, 
but lovely as a woman’s. Clustering curls of 
light hair fell over a high white forehead, and 
large blue eyes, full of intelligence, were shaded 
by long, thick lashes, darker than the curling 
hair. The features were chiselled like those of 
a Greek statue, the straight nose, full lips, and 
delicate chin were almost childlike in their soft 
outlines; but glancing from the face to the 
figure, you understood the cause of the bitter 
question he asked. From the effects of a fall 
when quite young, the spine was injured, and 
the figure Nature had intended to be slight and 
graceful was twisted and deformed most fear¬ 
fully ; one knee, too, was injured by the same 
fall, and his gait was slow and halting. Yet, 
spite of his deformity. Hr. Harcourt was in 
full practice as a physician, and universally 
beloved. His patients declared that his small 
white hand brought healing in its touch; his 
brother physicians spoke highly of his know¬ 
ledge and skill, and little suffering children 
stretched out their arms to be taken into his, 
hushing their cries when his soft, musical voice 
met their ears, or his gentle, pitying face bent 
over them. 

For a moment Mrs. Harcourt was silent, then 
she stretched forth her hand, saying; “I did 
not mean to pain you, Willie ; I love you so 
dearly, and see you so universally beloved, 
that I spoke only as I felt. Willie, dear, you are 
too sensitive. With such a heart and mind as 
you can offer, any woman might be proud to 
call you husband.” 

The soft melancholy that was habitual to the 
Doctor’s fiice crept over it as his sister spoke ; 
but he shook his head sadly as she ceased. 

“No woman shall have her life embittered 
by the care of such a poor criiq)le as I am, 
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Hannah. I can bear my sorrows alone. One 
o’clock. Where can Harry be ?” 

“Here!” said Mr. Harcoui-t, entering the 
room at that instant. You should not have 
waited for me, Hannah.” And he tossed down 
a heavy valise, and proceeded to take off his 
overcoat. “The cars were detained by the 
snow storm.” 

“ Come and eat your supper,” said his wife, 
after embracing him warmly. “ I sat up to see 
that you had it hot and nice. Come, Willie, 
you will join us ?” 

“ Not to-night. Good-night!” And the Doc¬ 
tor went slowly out of the parlor. 

At the foot of the stairs his brother joined 
him. One could scarcely imagine a stronger 
contrast than the brothers. Willie stunted, 
thin, pale, and deformed; Harry tall, broad- 
shouldered, hearty, and strong. Gently as a 
woman, Harry said: “You forget that I have 
come home, W’’illie !” And he lifted his bro¬ 
ther’s slight form in his strong arms, and 
carried him up the stairway. It was an old 
custom in the house, for the many stairs the 
Doctor had to mount in his professional duties 
tired him sadly, and made this last one at 
night positively painful. Willie was accus¬ 
tomed to this carriage to his bedroom, yet that 
night, after he received his brother’s good-night 
kiss, he fastened his door, and, bowing his head 
on his hands, he sobbed as a man sobs only in 
his extremest agony. 

Bitter thoughts were usurping the place of 
his usual patient resignation, and murmurs that 
of the prayer he was wont to use at that hour. 
His sister-in-law’s words had unsealed a foun¬ 
tain of bitterness in his heart which he had 
tried in vain to close. His thoughts ran some¬ 
thing after this fashion : “ Marry ! How could 
I ever dream of love with this crippled form, 
these trembling limbs, and poor, pale fiice ! 
But I do love! love with all the bitter agony 
of despair ! She is so bright, so full of life ; 
and I have even thought she returned —fool ! 
fool I that took pity for love! Pity! it is only 
pity that makes her voice low and her eyes 
dim for me ; it is pity that checks her dancing 
step and merry laugh for me ! She pities me, 
and I —I love her, love her with all the wealth 
of a man’s whole heart, touched for the first 
time I” 
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Two o’clock, three, four struck, and still the 
passing hours found the Doctor in the same 
attitude, crouched down in liis large chair, his 
face buried in his liands, communing with liis 
own heart. Morning’s dawn still found liira 
in the chair, but the faint light fell upon his 
upturned face, closed eyes, and motionless 
form. The agony of trial was over ; his resolve 
t:\ken, and he slept. He awoke calm and strong 
in his resolution to conquer his mad love, or, 
failing in that, to bury it silently, deeply in 
the most secret recesses of his heart. 

The same sun that shone on the pure, placid 
face of the sleeping cripple looked in at another 
window, upon a different scene—Miss Meta 
Leslie’s bedroom. Miss Meta, though a belle 
and an heiress, was no sluggard, and the first 
rays of the sun on that bright winter’s morning 
drove sleep from her eyes, and she sprang out 
of bed to look at the soft, white mantle of snow 
which had fallen during the night. She was 
l)y no means an unsightly object for the sun to 
fall upon. The tiny bare feet that sank into 
the rich carpet were white as the snow outside, 
and the little figure in its white night-dress was 
graceful and well rounded. The face was fair, 
with laughing hazel eyes, bright rosy cheeks, 
and pretty features ; and the tangled masses 
of brown curls that fell around it and swept 
over the fair, rounded shoulders were rich in 
color and most profuse in their wavy luxuri¬ 
ance. Miss Meta had a trick of talking to her¬ 
self in a low, pleasant voice, and, as she stood 
there, she said, softly:— 

‘‘ How white and pure it looks ! I like snow. 
I wonder if mother will let me go out to-night. 
She is so afraid I will take cold. It is so funny 
for her to worry so, when I am never sick ; I 
suppose it’s because poor sister Mary died of 
consumption. 0 how cold it is I” And, having 
arrived at this conclusion, Miss Meta turned 
away from the window, and proceeded to dress 
for breakfast. 

She was a saucy, coquettish little beauty, 
this heroine of mine, and had admirers in great 
quantities, for she was not only gay, bewitch¬ 
ing, and beautiful, but the only living child of 
a wealthy father. Her conquests in society, 
far from making her proud or vain, seemed 
forgotten the instant her foot crossed her own 
threshold, and her pleasant laugh, gay songs, 
and bright face were truly the liglits of that 
stately house. 

Her mother was an invalid ; not so danger¬ 
ously ill as to alarm lier husband and child, 
but suffering from a chronic complaint that 
kept her in her own room years in and out, so 
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this pretty little sunbeam was the housekeeper. 
The servants followed her little figure with their 
eyes as it flitted to and fro in the big house, 
and whispered Irish blessings upon her head 
for a “whole-souled rale lady, as she was.’’ 

It was not in the gay circles where she 
reigned as a belle that Dr. Harcourt learned to 
love Meta Leslie ; it was iu the pretty, cheerful 
room where her gentle, suffering mother claimed 
his professional care. Day after day he found 
her there, making her mother’s life bl ight, iu 
defiance of pain, by loving, gentle care, and 
joyous, happy conversation. An hour would 
often fly by unheeded by Willie as he sat be¬ 
side the invalid’s couch, and listened to the 
sweet voice that made such music to his heart. 
He did not know^ but he guessed whose gentle 
pity placed the low easy-chair ready for his poor 
crippled form, and the inmost core of his heart 
thrilled to the low voice that greeted him and 
the touch of the soft hand that led him to his 
seat. 

It was the morning of the bright winter’s day 
after the night of struggle, and Meta sat be¬ 
side her mother, waiting for the Doctor’s visit. 
Her bright crimson morning-dress suited well 
her glowing beauty, and the little hands ri¬ 
valled in whiteness the soft wool they were 
knitting into pretty shapes. The Doctor’s chair 
stood ready for him ; but the long morning 
passed, and he did not come. 

Late in the afternoon, he called, staying only 
long enough to attend to his patient, and then, 
for the first time, declining his seat, bowed, and 
left the room. Weeks passed, and still these 
short, hurried visits were all that he paid ; but 
the task told fearfully upon him. The pale 
cheek grew paler, and the large eyes sadder; 
the halting step became slower, and the bent 
form drooped more and more. One day he 
did not come ; a friend took his place. “Dr. 
Harcourt, ” he said, “was ill, and had requested 
him to call.” 

The strange doctor had taken his leave, and 
Mrs. Leslie lay still, musing, when Meta came 
softly to her side. 

“Mother I”—there was a world of sadness 
in her once laughing voiee, and Mrs. Leslie 
noticed that her cheek was very pale—“1 am 
going to see Mrs. Harcourt. I—I want to in¬ 
quire if the Doctor is very ill. Oh, mother, 
mother !” The hot tears were streaming down 
the young girl’s face. 

“ Why, Meta ! Meta, dear, what ails you ?” 

“ I was always afraid,” sobbed Meta, “ I was 
always afraid he would die, he is so good, so 
learned, so much above other mem He has 
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grown so pallid lately, and liis face is so sad. 
Oh, mother, what shall I do if he dies ?” 

Mrs. Leslie was utterly amazed. She saw now 
liow'pure her daughter’s love was for this young 
cripple—like that of a child for a teacher, look¬ 
ing with worship almost upon the wisdom and 
goodness of due far above her, and never 
dreaming that her own gay, joyous nature 
could attract one so calm and good. The mo¬ 
ther was troubled. The Doctor was a cripple, 
and poor in worldly goods, and then he had 
given no token of love, spoken no word to her 
or the little sobbing beauty beside her indica¬ 
tive of preference for her above other women. 
Finally, like a wise woman, she concluded to 
treat the passion tenderly, and trust to time 
for its cure. 

“You may go, certainly, Meta,” she said. 
“ Give my regards to Mrs. llarcourt, and ask if 
there is anything I can do to be of use.” 

Again the bright sunlight streamed into the 
chamber of the young physician. The cheek 
that lay upon the snowy pillows of the bed 
mocked their whiteness, and the little thin 
hand seemed almost transparent in the bright 
light. The Doctor’s eyes w^ere closed, but he 
did not sleep. Light steps crossed the room, 
and he heard his sister’s voice— 

“Come in, Meta, he is asleep !” 

Meta I His heart gave a hearty throb, but 
he lay still; then the low voice he loved fell 
upon his ear. 

“ How pale he is !” 

“Yes, very pale. I liope this is only weak¬ 
ness. As spring opens, I liope the warm 
weather will give him strength.” 

“God grant it!” There was earnest fervor 
in the tones. 

“Stay here a minute, Meta, till I send Kitty 
for some medicine I shall want to-night.” 

They were alone together. The voice he 
loved grew trembling in its own emotion as she 
whispered— 

“So pale 1 0 God, spare his life ! How can 
I live if he dies !” 

“xMeta!” 

She did not start, only bent over him. 

‘ ‘ I am here 1 ’ ’ 

“Meta! love! My Meta. Oh, Meta, can 
you love me, me stunted, crippled”— 

“Hush!” 

‘ ‘ Can you be my wife, Meta ? Think what 
T am.” 

“ Your wife—I am not worthy. You are so 
rood, so far above me. Your wife ! Oh, Willie, 
f'lily live, and I will prove to you how deeply, 
how humbly I love you.” 


There was not a loud word, only low almost 
whispered tones, but she bent over him nearer, 
and kissed his broad white forehead, and the 
cripple physician knew that for his heart and 
mind she loved him, and he had found his true 
wife. 


Superstitions in Childuood. —An old writer 
says : “Superstition is the greatest burden in 
the world of the truth of which remark many 
persons are sensible from their earliest child¬ 
hood. Indeed, superstition is the bugbear of 
the nursery ; whereas the great aim should be 
to divest children of this pernicious fear. “ If 
too great excitability and power of imagination 
be observed in childhood, much may be done 
by a sound discipline to restrain it. Let the 
child be protected from the sheeted spectres of 
servants, and the boy from the schidonis and 
rattling curtains and palls of romance writers. 
Let liis first ideas of the Almighty be those of a 
God of Mercy, who gives him every blessing— 
who offers himself to childhood under the most 
benign of characters, as taking little children 
in his arms and putting his hands upon them 
and blessing them. Let him be taught to ‘ see 
God in storms and hear him in the wind,’ not 
as the poor Indian, but by having his mind tu¬ 
tored to trace the regular course of God’s provi¬ 
dence in the most striking phenomena of natu¬ 
ral science ; and we see no objection, and little 
difficulty, in explaining to him so much of the 
metaphysics as may enable him to unravel the 
associations of darkness and the churchyard.” 

A Noble Sentiment. —Some time heart has 
given expression to its generous nature in the 
following beautiful sentiment: “ Never desert 
a friend when enemies gather round him. When 
sickness falls on the heart, when the world is 
dark and cheerless, is the time to try a true 
friend. They who turn from a scene of dis¬ 
tress betray their hypocrisy, and prove that 
interest moves them. If you have a friend 
who loves you and studies your interest and 
happiness, be sure to sustain him in adversity. 
Let him feel that his former kindness is appre¬ 
ciated, and that his love is not thrown away. 
Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the 
heart. Who has not seen and felt its powers ? 
Tliey deny its worth who never loved a friend, 
or labored to make a friend happy.” 

Conscience. —The wounds of conscience never 
cicatrize ; the wings of time himself do not 
cool them, but his scythe only opens them the 
wider. 






A PLAIN CnPISTMAS STOEY. 


FROM A MINISTER’S WIFE. 

BY ALICE B. HAVE2I. 


How well I remember the excitement of the 
evening when my husband returned from the 
Annual Conference, and told me that he had 
been transferred to this large and important 
diurch I 

We had been living in an obscure country 
village, not Very far off, it is true, but among 
an agricultural people, on the one hand, very 
plain, very uncultivated ; and, in our village, 
tlie ignorance, and hardness, and low vice that 
always prevail near a manufactory where the 
workmen are almost all directly from the old 
country. The church was poor, and the salary 
small—four hundred a year, with the parson¬ 
age, and that was a plain one story and a half 
wooden house, where my husband’s only study 
was a sleeping-room, little better than a garret 
chamber, with the children’s bed in one cor¬ 
ner. We always call Clark and Wesley “the 
diildren,” though there were our three babies 
then ; but they were all gathered in our own 
cliamber. The kitchen opened from the little 
parlor, and in the kitchen we ate, because we 
were liable to interruption at any time, and 
visitors could not be shown up the crooked 
stairs to the attic study. 

It made little difference to me how the parlor 
was occupied, for I scarcely ever sat down 
tlirough the day, unless I was putting a child 
to sleep. A dollar a week was one-eighth of our 
little income, and could not be afforded for a 
woman-servant, and of course the half-grown 
girl could not manage washing, or ironing, or 
even a single meal, unless it were tea, without 
my assistance. 

I hardly know how wo did manage ; but the 
diildren wore check aprons and patched trou¬ 
sers, and a dried apple pie was a treat. I have 
dreaded to see a neighboring “brother” come 
in to tea many a time, because the piece of 
butter on the table was so small and there was 
no more in the house, or nothing to replenish 
tlie bread-plate with, for the Hour was out, and 
I had not the courage to tell John of it, for 
such news always made a gloomy meal to me. 

However, that was all over—for two years, at 
least! Tlie sermons studied in tliat little attic 
chamber had been heard of far beyond our 
circle, and Uie diligent spirit that was faithful 
over a few things had been called to “come up 


higher.” I shed tears of joy and thankfulness 
that night; I had not been so happy since 
Maria engaged her first five scholars. 

There are some women who seem to me as if 
they had ceased to belong to their own families 
from the moment they marry. They are either 
absorbed in their new connections or in their 
husband and children; all their cares, and 
anxieties, and sympathies run in these new 
channels : but I am not one of them. I do not 
believe any one ever went into a husband’s 
family with clearer ideas of new duty among 
them than I did when I went into John’s. I 
have worked for them, and sought opportuni¬ 
ties for relieving them in trouble ; I have sym¬ 
pathized with them, and prayed for them ; but 
they never have taken the place of those who 
belonged to me before I had ever seen him. 

Sarah’s quick spirit accused me of it; but 
she lived, poor girl! to find that, though her 
taunts hurt and wounded me, they did not 
change my course among John’s family or 
alienate me from her in the least. She had 
never been a wife, and could not understand 
how sacredly I accepted every duty the change 
of relation brought. After her death, when 
only mother and Maria remained, my heart 
went out to them more and more. I was a 
mother then myself, and began to realize the 
early struggles to rear and educate us whicli 
my mother passed through, and to grieve that 
her old age should have any care. As for 
Maria, when Sarah was no longer there t» as¬ 
sist, the burden all came upon her, and ray 
longing to help her has been at times positive 
anguish ; to feel myself so helpless, tied hand 
and foot by rqy own cares, and not able to 
lighten their burden by a feather’s weight! 
There is one thing—I believe this intense but 
ungratified desire has helped me to bear my 
own, by drawing my thoughts away from it; 
and perhaps this is one reason why we are 
charged to cherish sympathy as a Christian 
duty, to “rejoice with those that do rejoice, 
and weep with those that weep.” So, when 
Maria’s little school was fairly established, I 
had been so eager about it that it was like a 
great, good fortune happening to ourselves, 
and now our turn had come. 

A rich church, a handsome parsonage, and 
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seven hundred a year !—nearly twice as much 
as we had lived on, and managed to keep out 
of debt. It was a fortune to us in prospect, 
and I felt as if all the petty, wearying cares of 
my life were at an end. I threw my arms around 
Jolin’s neck, and laid my head on his breast, 
and cried, as I have said. Sleep seemed impos¬ 
sible that night, so many vague plans and calcu¬ 
lations crowded my brain. Mother should have 
the warm blanket shawl I had been longing to 
give her, and Wesley a new Sunday suit made 
out of his father’s second-best, and John shine 
in the glory of new broadcloth, with seams that 
did not require a weekly sponging with alcohol 
to keep them at all respectable ! 

A full-grown girl could be afforded now—in 
fact, our changed position would require it. 
Alas I that is the secret of all the troubles that 
came upon us. It was another matter to do the 
work of the family in this house, with a regular 
study, and parlor, and sitting-room, and broad 
hall and staircase to be kept in order, and liable 
to visits, that were not meant to be intrusions, 
at any hour of the day. 

When we lived at Factoryvillo, if good old 
sister Miller dropped in with a few fresh eggs or 
a basket of sweet apples, she always came 
where I was, and I could go on with mixing 
my bread or patching a jacket, and talk at the 
same time ; but how could I ask ladies who 
never see the interior of their own kitchen more 
than once a day, to sit down in mine, or how 
could I take Mrs. Btrong where I had not asked 
Mrs. Steele, when she was so jealous of “the 
rich members of the church,” although her 
constant cry was “ Christian simplicity ?” 

Everything had to be different here ; no more 
going out to tea at three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, and taking my work and children with 
me, coming home in time to put them to bed, 
and have a good long evening with my needle, 
and maybe John running out of his study to 
read to me for half an hour, if there was no 
evening meeting; and then, having mother and 
Maria so near us, I could save from the little 
household stores the kind farmers’ wives brought 
in a few apples, a peck of potatoes, meal, and 
milk for them; a great help to such a small 
household. 

We had been here nine mouths, and in all 
that time not so much as a loaf of bread had 
been sent in. Hothouse flowers, and grapes 
from Mrs. Steele and Mrs. Lovett, more than 
once; but they did not replenish wasting “meal 
and oil, ” or help me in saving towards that shawl 
which my mother’s stiffened limbs required. 
So far from saving, we were for the first time in 


all our lives in deM ! I hate the words I 0 how 
the miserable fact hung over me I but it would 
not do for the minister’s wife to go to church 
all winter in a straw bonnet with dyed ribbons, 
and sit in the very front pew to be criticized by 
all the congregation. How I grudged the five 
dollars a corded silk one cost me, and the set 
of muslins that this constant going out to tea— 
whic]i means a party of from ten to eighteen 
people arrayed in their best—demanded, to 
keep my five years old black silk in countenance. 

Then I could not be as much in the kitchen, 
and groceries did not go more than half as far, 
or meat either, and I missed the spareribs and 
cuts of fresh beef or veal that were brouglit us 
when any of our people were killing stock. I 
used to weary of their lack of cultivation, at 
the dulness of their lives and minds, and long 
for educated, congenial society; that was one 
of the great charms this change seemed to pro¬ 
mise us—that John would be more appreciated, 
and I should have friends I could really enjoy ; 
but in all this cburch there is not one who 
enters into a single joy or care of my life. 

When Maria’s school was certain, I liad to 
fly round to Mrs. Miller, and tell her all about 
it; and she knew how heavily the doctor’s bill 
weighed on my mind, for fear we should not be 
able to meet it, and the expenses of John’s 
illness last year. It was even better in Center¬ 
ville, though we were poor enough there ; but 
I knew that was the beginning, and we had 
everything to look forward to, and I was young 
and strong ; and Sarah was here to work for 
mother and help Maria. 

Poor Maria, with her feeble health 1 and now, 
this last quarter, there has been another school 
sot up, and she has lost some of her best scho¬ 
lars, and they are in a great deal of trouble ! 

I liave known it all along I I felt it from Octo¬ 
ber, when she only mentioned that the new 
school had commenced ; her letters have been 
less and less cheerful, though she never com¬ 
plained, or asked for anything, or hinted that 
mother had a right to expect some help from 
me, till December came. I know how I must 
seem to them, utterly selfish; for, feeling so 
powerless, I have avoided the subject, as if I 
was indeed guilty, and poor Maria did not 
upbraid me then ; she only said:— 

“ I have not made as much by thirty dollars 
as I did last year, and it has cost us rather more 
to live, missing your kind help, though you 
know that nobody can manage better than 
mother, and indeed we have often not bought 
any meat for weeks together, and managed to 
do'without butter since it began to be so dear, 
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and mother has not been to church since the 
cold weather came, for you know I wrote you 
how unfortunate it was about the moths getting 
into her cloak. Sometimes I hardly know how 
we shall get through the winter. I dread to 
go to the store for anything, for fear tliey will 
refuse to trust mo any longer, for you know it 
is sometimes two and three months before 
people pay up school bills.” 

Yes, I know from sad experience that school 
bills and a minister’s salary are the last debts 
people ever pay, and even then both are 
grudged, while the value of physical service 
is recognized and discharged at once. 

Hothouse grapes, and my mother and delicate 
sister starving themselves ! I gave my portion 
to the children, and John wondered that I did 
not enjoy them. I could not trouble him with 
tlie letter, but I brooded over it all the more ; 
it was a shadow that never left me. How 
could I help them ? what could I give up ? what 
spare ? what sell ? Alas, nothing I My inge¬ 
nuity was already exhausted in economies, and 
every dollar that could be saved must go to¬ 
wards our own debts; how much they were we 
did not ask each other, it was a subject avoided 
by mutual consent. I envied the seamstress 
stitching away in Mrs. Steele’s sitting-room; 
she toiled hard, but she earned something, and 
had the comfort of ministering to her lame 
sister. I worked harder, for my long vigils 
began when her day’s work was ended, and for 
all that my sewing was never overtaken. 

A minister must always be well dressed, you 
know; it is expected of him that he should 
ever be seen in the broadcloth which many a 
man in liis church of twice his means does not 
feel able to afford for daily wear. Then his 
linen must be spotless, and in the midst of 
other things John’s shirts gave out all at once, 
and I had to leave the children’s clothes and 
go to work on them. I never set about any 
task with a heavier heart; we had not the 
money by us to pay for tlie muslin, and that 
must be added to our account at the store ; it 
was only i>utting off the evil da}”, for the bills 
were sure to come in at Christmas. The shop¬ 
keeper was very, polite, and anxious to please 
me ; but I felt like a thief when I saw him cut 
off his goods and do up the parcel, and I told 
John so when I came home. 

It was liard for him, too ; but he tried to 
cheer and encourage me. Many a man, at 
finding himself involved where he had every 
reason to expect that his cares had been light¬ 
ened, would have thrown the blame on his wife’s 
bad management, and indeed it does seem like 
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it; but God knows I have tried to do my best. 
When I said so to John last night, and that 
I wished I was back again at Factoryville, 
he answered—“We did not send ourselves 
here ; it was God’s own appointment, and not 
our seeking ; we have no responsibility but to 
do the best we can, and I believe we sliall be 
carried through somehow.” So he took up his 
Bible, and read aloud—“ Trust in the Lord, and 
be doing good, so shalt thou dwell in the laud, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

But I didn’t see how^ and besides my own 
case there was that letter, which I had not the 
heart to trouble him with. I know it seems 
as if people ought to live comfortably on seven 
hundred dollars and no house rent to pay, and 
I have seen the time when I should have 
blamed anybody that did not do it. But try it, 
with the expenses that grow out of keeping up 
a respectable appearance in a rich church, 
where you are not only expected to go to tea 
parties, but to give them, and are liable to have 
a presiding elder, or a city minister, or some 
one else who looks not only for Christian hos¬ 
pitality—which is such things as we have, and 
a willing mind, as I apprehend it—but such 
things as we never should liave thought of 
having but to entertain them and the brethren 
who drop in to see them ! 

Ihen, as I said before, one cannot march a 
family up the main aisle into the front pew 
with the consciousness that.they are shabbier 
than the children of the man wlio makes their 
shoes and sits very near the door. I kept 
Wesley home for three Sundays, until I could 
finish his new jacket, and Mrs. Strong and Mrs. 
Wise came to see me about it, and said it was 
setting a bad exaraxde, when the minister’s 
children were not in their places ! 

I felt really bitter towards John, that he 
could go so quietly to bed after our talk, feeling 
so peaceful, when I staid up and ironed out the 
cloth which Bridget had shrunk, so as to have 
it cut out as soon as the work was done in the 
morning. I could have done it earlier in the 
evening but for going to Thursday night prayer¬ 
meeting; but that was “expected” of me too, 
and the mothers’ meeting, on Friday afternoon, 
and the Female Berean Circle, and the Wed¬ 
nesday evening lecture. It would have been a 
“bad example” if I had staid at home and 
made ray liusband’s shirts ! 

I tried to get at them the first thing in the 
morning, and was doing pretty well when Mrs. 
Steele called. I heard the carriage stop at the 
door in dismay, for I knew I must leave every¬ 
thing, baby and all, and go into the parlor. J 
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Imrricd up stairs as softly as I could, for the 
baby bad pulled my hair out of order aud rum¬ 
pled my collar, and forgot to take a shawl into 
the parlor, though there was no fire there. 
Mrs. Steele’s velvet cloak and rich furs kept 
her warm! I think, sometimes, that if we 
stood more on an equality I should really love 
Mrs. Steele; she has such lovely eyes, and a 
low, sweet voice, and such a gentle way. Her^ 
manner was so friendly that an insane idea of 
telling her all my troubles rushed into my 
mind. She always reminds me of Maria—of 
what Maria would be if she was in her position 
—and I felt as if she could understand my 
wretchedness. To think that Maria, with so 
much refinement and natural elegance, shrank 
before a petty grocer, because he had trusted 
her with ten dollars I 

But I recollected myself in time. This fa¬ 
vorite of fortune, whose furs alone had cost as 
much as Maria’s whole year’s earnings, could 
liave no comprehension of any such distress; 
besides, might she not think it was a covert 
appeal for assistance ? So my pride sealed my 
lips. 

She had come to ask us for tea that evening. 
“Only a few friends, and she would send the 
carriage early.” 

A minister’s wife has not the common refuge 
of an apology; it is exi^ected of her always to 
accept an invitation thankfully, and be only 
too glad to go. I thought of the baby scream¬ 
ing himself to sleep because I was not there to 
undress him; that Bridget would most likely 
have a visitor droj) in, or drop out herself, 
leaving the house and children to their fate ; 
of the shirts huddled together and left for 
another day; of the afternoon prayer-meeting, 
which I was expected to open; and that by six 
o’clock I should be tired, and fagged, and more 
out of heart than ever—yet I said that I would 
come. 

The door-bell rang as Mrs. Steele rose to go, 
and we met Mrs. Strong in the hall. It would 
not do to ask her into the sitting-room when 
her rich neighbor had evidently been enter¬ 
tained in the parlor. Mrs. Strong was “as 
good as anybody,” to use her own frequent 
declaration ; she would sit there and shiver 
first! Between them I lost my morning, and by 
the time I could help Biddget with the dinner 
things, and settle the children for the afternoon, 
and get dressed, it was time for the prayer¬ 
meeting. 

I was thankful it was only my part to read ; 
I could not have prayed without mockery; I 
felt that I was committing sin to kneel down 


with the rest, and appear to listen. My mind 
was so full of my troubles, and, above all, of 
those who were dearer to me than myself. Was 
God a God of truth and love when my mother’s 
old age seemed so forsaken ? she who had 
served Him so faithfully, who delighted so in 
“the courts of the house of the Lord,” deprived 
of her one great comfort for lack of a garment 
to shield her from the storms of winter? I 
looked around when they were singing a hymn. 

I counted six thread lace veils, either of which 
would have bought my mother a shawl; be¬ 
sides Mrs. Steele’s, there were as many more 
expensive velvet cloaks in the little circle, and 
furs, and French walking boots, and rich silk 
dresses. Did they serve God better than the 
humble, prayerful woman who was denied the 
necessaries of life ? What a hypocrite I felt to 
be sitting there with such a grave, decorous face 
when my thoughts were like these! 

It required all the force I could put upon 
myself to go out that evening. I had not the 
slightest interest in any one or in anything. 
When I stepped into the luxurious carriage 
Mrs. Steele sent for us, I thought of Maiia 
walking to her school-room twice a day, in cohl, 
and sleet, and drenching rains ; its ease was 
torture to me, for her sake. We entered a hall 
as broad as the parlor of the parsonage, bril¬ 
liantly lighted, and up a staircase so easy that 
the ascent was scarcely felt. The rich carpet¬ 
ing was soft and warm to the tread ; the carved 
furniture of the chamber to which I was shown 
was so polished that it refiected light instead of 
absorbing it; and the drawing-room always 
bewildered me with the variety and elegance of 
its appointments. 

I had worn my black silk on every visit I 
had paid since my brown lawn became too thin 
for tho season, for my new mousseline de laine 
was part cotton; and, besides, no one among 
Mrs. Steele’s friends wore anything but a silk 
on these occasions. They dropped in one by 
one till the room was comfortably full; full of 
flounces, and lace collars and sleeves, and more 
than one diamond brooch flashed in the gas¬ 
light ; a great change since our church first 
stood up against “imtting on of apparel.” 
Then we were ushered into tea, the long table, 
shining with silver, and glass, and china, cov¬ 
ered with the finest damask, and filled by every 
delicacy of the season. There was game, and 
salads, and delicately arranged dishes of ham, 
and tongue, and cold chicken; crisp, delicious 
celery rising from its cut glass vase ; jellies 
quivering from their tasteful moulds, and rich 
ciike heaped in silver baskets. 
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I set down my porcelain cup, with the fra¬ 
grant aroma of Moclia coffee, colored by the 
golden cream; I could not drink it, I could 
only seem to eat the costly viands with which 
my plate was loaded. “We often have not 
bought meat for weeks together, nor tasted 
butter since it became so high,” rang in my 
ears. The glittering scene, the hum of pleasant 
conversation died away from before me ; I saw 
the dull room, the poor fire, the scanty table 
tliey were enduring! and when Mrs. Steele 
said, “You are not well, I am afraid; you do 
not seem to eat,” I forced myself to taste what 
my soul loathed, and to smile when it seemed 

if my heart was breaking. 

I was bitter enough before I came upon the 
knot of ladies in the library, an hour or so after 
tea. I had been loitering by myself through 
the rooms, escaped for a little while from play- 
ing a part I could ill sustain, and envy and 
jealousy for the first time in all my life assailed 
me. But it was my own doing; I had broken 
down the defences of my life by indulging in 
murmurs and distrust, and the Adversary is 
not slow to take advantage of every departure 
from our only safety and defence. Yes, I looked 
at the rich hangings, and costly pictures, and 
heavy furniture. “ All this and heaven too !” 

I repeated to myself, bitterly. “No wonder that 
people forget the wants of others, when they 
have not one left to be gratified 1 They dole 
us out a pittance, and it is no fault of theirs if 
it does not meet our wants I” 

I came suddenly upon the group in the 
libiaiy; the draperies of the arch and the soft 
velvet carpet concealed my approach. They 
were speaking loudly, too; discussing some 
matter with eagerness, and I heard some one 
say : “ It does not look very well for a minis- 
tai‘’s wife in a congregation like this to dress 
poorly.” 

0 Mrs, Lovett!” Mrs. Steele began, and 
then some one cried “ Hush !”—looking up and 
seeing me between the curtains. 

They wished to spare my feelings, but it was 
too late. Angry, vehement words rose to my 
lips ; 1 burned to defend myself, when I knew 
tiiat not one of them was denied a coveted ob¬ 
ject, and their lives passed in a dream of ease 
while I toiled I But I did not; I would have 
gone away, but they had seen me, and began 
to address me with some confusion, and a great 
show of warmth, on “ a subject they had been 
discussing when I came up—a Christmas tree 
for the Sunday School I” 

So, they could stoop to falsehoods to cover 
their uncharitableness I How I despised them I 


all! and sat there with a burning face, wishing 
myself with my children, or back to the once 
undervalued friends o^ our late home, for they 
were true at least. 

Our denomination had never made much of 
Christmas, they said, but it was becoming so 
pneral to notice the day, and the children, see- 
• iug others remembered and rewarded for good 
conduct, might feel it and grow dissatisfied! 
So, after many arguments and a playful appeal 
to the purses of the gentlemen who came in 
soon after, the thing was decided on, for there 
was but a week for preparation, and measures 
must be prompt. They intended to provide a 
book, or a toy, and bon-bons for every child in 
the Sunday-school. Trilling as the remem¬ 
brances might be, it would cost—the calcula¬ 
tions varied—but every one mentioned a sum 
large enough to pay our debts, as I thought to 
myself, and it seemed such a waste ! I could 
scarcely refrain from saying so, and John must 
have seen how coldly I looked at him when he 
entered into it heartily. 

That was not the last I heard of the Christ¬ 
mas tree ! 0 no I The committee fixed on the 

parsonage, at John’s suggestion, as their point 
of meeting. They deliberated in the cold at 
least, for I would not have had a fire made if I 
could have afforded it. I felt so indignant at 
the waste of time, and thought, and means! 

“ How much good such a sum contributed to the 
missionary society would have done!” I said 
to John, forgetting how nearly I had uttered the 
words of Judas, and that it had once been said, 
“Inasmuch as ye do it to one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” I grudged 
these little ones of His their innocent pleasure 
on the day that we have most reason to desire 
our thank-offerings to reach Him, throu‘di 
them. 

' I cliecked my own children sharply when 
they began to discover and wonder about the 
wonderful tree. “There will be nothing for 
us,” I said, and I knew I wrested His words 
when I added, hardly, “ ‘ To him that hath shall 
be given.’ The children they are working for 
will be loaded down with gifts already, and 
} our father and mother cannot give you so 
much as a doll.” 

. Tlie bills came in that week. Mr. .Johns, 
who had sold me the shirting, apologized for 
sending liis so early, but he knew the salary 
was drawn on the first of the month, and he 
needed the money, and thought it would make 
no difference to us. The grocer and the shoe¬ 
maker did not soften the sum total of their 
demands by any kindly words. They were 
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both members of the church, and paid their 
pew rent regularly, and expected to be x)aid in 
turn. 

I seemed to feel each bill in turn as it came 
near the door. I stood with the yellow en¬ 
velopes in my hand, suspiciously free from 
post-marks, more than a minute before I could 
summon the courage to open them. It was 
little enougli to you whose accounts reach hun¬ 
dreds, and you have only to hold out your hand 
for a cheque to meet them with, but to mo 
forty-seven dollars was appalling. 

I laid them on John’s plate with a most un¬ 
loving feeling. “lie takes it all so coolly,” I 
said to myself; “let mo see what ho will do 
now I” 

“It is more than I thought for, Eunice.” 
And he glanced up with a troubled expression 
in his wontedly calm face. 

“ I dare say ; bills always are I What have 
we got to pay it with ?” 

“ Eleven dollars is every cent we can call 
ours,” ho said, gloomily; for my words were 
almost taunts, and he felt them. “But I will 
not distrust my Master. He said the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and He will see that mine 
is paid.” 

I had never entered into John’s entire faith 
or reliance, though at times I had been made 
to feel that God provided for us, but now our 
position seemed too desperate. I started up 
from the table, careless of the i3resenco of the 
wondering children, and walked the floor wring¬ 
ing my hands. “And Maria and mother are 
staiwing,” I burst out; “and I have not so 
much as a morsel to give them, and you sit 
there so calmly, saying, the Lord will provide 1 
I cannot bear it!” 

It was not his fault that I had not been com¬ 
forted by his sympathy, which was always 
ready, nor mine either. I had withheld my 
cares, feeling that he had much to bear, but 
now I was unjust enough to feel that ho was 
indifferent to them. 

“There, yovi can see for yourself.” And I 
drew the still unanswered letter from my work- 
basket, and threw it down before him. I had 
not written them one word: what had I to say ? 

He sighed heavily when ho had finished it; 
yet he did not resent my unkindness. His 
dinner was untasted, but he set back the plate, 
and rose and went into his study. He had 
neither silver nor gold, but he went to give 
them his prayers, and it was a keener reproof 
than words would have been. I ?—I had not 
even prayed for myself since the tro-uble came 
upon me. He prayed for me, too, I do not 


doubt it, though he never told me so. The 
fierceness of my pain left me ; I only felt a sul¬ 
len rebellious aching, like the low returning 
ground-swell washing up on the beach after a 
storm. It lasted all that night, and even the 
boisterous Christmas greetings of the children 
did not drive it away. 

“ I will get the children ready, and you can 
take tliem,” I said at breakfast, when they all 
talked and wondered over the magic wealth of 
the Christmas tree. “ I shall not go, ” I added, 
as John looked up at me inquiringly. 

“Yes you will, Eunice ; I wish it,” he said, 
with more firmness than he had ever used to¬ 
wards me. 

To any one less fully bent on bitterness of 
si^irit it was a lovely sight to see that cheerful 
crowd of happy faces, so eager, so radiant as 
they looked towards the great cedar tree, loaded 
with its golden fruit, and faintly burning tapers 
struggling with the sunshine, though the room 
had been darkened, and the teachers scarcely 
less happy, and the fathers and mothers look¬ 
ing on. I knew I had spoken falsely then. To 
many of them this was the only gleam of Christ¬ 
mas plenty that shone in on their toiling, bur¬ 
dened lives. 

It was acknowledging this to myself, and 
listening to the sweet unbroken childish voices 
singing a Christmas hymn to the dear old tune 
“Coronation” — which my mother loved so 
well—that began to soften my frozen heart; 
and when the distribution commenced, and the 
little ones passed by me so elated with their 
treasures, and my own had been remembered 
BO bountifully, I began to take shame to my¬ 
self for seeking to deny it to them. 

“See, this is for you, mother. Mr. Steele 
said I was to give it to you,” Wesley said, al¬ 
most dropping a sugar toy into my hands, in 
the overflowing of his own store. 

“A sugar toy, when our very closets were 
empty !” I thought, with returning bitterness ; 
for, as I listened to the mirth and merriment 
going on around the tree where John stood 
speaking a kind word to all who came, I saw 
that ho too had received some baby prize deo^ 
rated with ribbons, and gay with gilding.^ I 
crushed my own in my hand as I listened. 

Ah, it was not as hollow as I thought, not as 
empty, for the sugared nut had its own rich 
kernel—a bank bill that went fluttering to my 
lap. A motto, as I thought, was fastened to it, 
but as I grasped it securely, believing that it 
was real and for me, I read, “Twenty-five dol¬ 
lars from the ladies of the congregation, for a 
silk dress.” 
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Yes, twenty-five dollars I Oh, if they would 
only let me use it as I liked; it would go so far 
towards those dreary debts ! and as I thought 
this in a strange tumult of surprise and ])lea- 
sure, and shame—for I understood now what 
they had been talking about that evening at 
Mrs. Steele’s, and why they hushed each other 
as I approached—Mrs. Steele, herself, came 
quietly up to me in the crowd, and meeting my 
grateful glance, whispered, “That is only a 
suggestion; we want you to do just exactly as 
you wish with it,” I felt more than rebuked, 
utterly humbled before God, and those whom 
I had judged so harshly. 

But this was not the end. There was a stir, 
and buzz, and hum around John, and I heard 
him say, “Dear brethren, you are too mindful 
of us, I do not know how to thank you”—and 
some one near me said, “Only think, a hun¬ 
dred dollars in gold; he found it in that little 
drum; doesn’t he look astonished!” And 
after awhile John came and put it in m}” hand, 
and said, “ Dear wife, will you believe me and 
trust the Lord now ?” 

I hardly know how I got home, or how that 
letter to Maria was written, but I folded up my 
share of the Christmas tree in it; and not until 
John himself had taken it to the post-office and 
returned to tell me it was gone, did I begin to 
realize that we were free from debt, and rich 
beyond all that we could ask. 

I felt that I ought to confess to Mrs. Steele 
all my bitter injustice, when they were doing 
so much for us, and it was the beginning of a 
true, helpful friendship that has made my life 
lieie very happy. I see how pride and preju¬ 
dice come between the hearts of the rich and 
poor, debarring them from the mutual comfort 
and aid they might receive, and I have been 
more tender towards Mrs. Strong’s jealous en- 
vyings ever since, and have tried to persuade 
her out of them. 

My mother is sitting in the sunshiny south 
window of our cheerful ^sitting-room, teaching 
Wesley his hymn for Sunday-school, and as I 
hear the fervor with which she repeats to 
them— 

“ Judgo not tho Lord by feeblo sense, 

But trust Him for His grace ; 

Behind a frowning Providcnco 
He hides a smiling face”— 

it rushes into my mind how wonderful His 
leadings were to us all last winter! Maria is 
now the beloved friend and governess in Mrs. 
Steele’s family, growing well and strong in 
sharing, as a sister would, all the comforts and 
luxuries I turned from, for her sake ; and mo¬ 


ther’s home is with us, for Maria’s salary is so 
ample that her old age has more of comfort than 
her life has ever before experienced. She is a 
daily, hourly helj} and cornfoi’t, by her cheer¬ 
fulness, her trust, her wonderful activity and 
industry, which relieves me of half my cares 
and many of my household tasks, so that I a^n 
no more overburdened and disheartened by 
accumulated duties. 

And our troubles, then, taught me the evil 
and rebellion of my own heart, which I never 
would have believed, and the confession of my 
fault to Mrs. Steele lias brought all this com¬ 
fort and happiness to us. So it was all best— 
it was all God’s hand, that “pulleth down and 
buildeth up again.” 


BY GONE. 

BY C. S. ALLEX. 

Ix the distance, dim and dreary, 

Of a childhood long agouo, 

Whon young thoughts began to wander. 
And new joy began to dawn, 

Sat I by tho strearalet’s sparkle, 

’Neath a cool and gentle shade, 

Where for many happy hours 
With a sister I had played. 

But when now tho shadows lengthened, 
And the llowers began to dio, 

And tho birds from out the branches 
Sontheruward began to lly ; 

Then, beside tho streamlet musjl^g, 

Sad thoughts my young heart did fill. 
And with many dear rememberings, 

In tho twilight, softly still, 

Long I thought upon the grievings 
That would fasten on the soul. 

And tho heavy waves of sorrow 
That would often o’er it roll; 

And amid the darkness, questioned 
Whether ’twero a happy lot 
Thou to dio in life’s young raorniug. 

Bio, and be by all forgot; 

Or, when life had gained some glory. 
And tho heart had learned to live, 

Livo forever on in loving 
Some dear frieud that God would give; 
Then to leave this vale of gladness, 

Made by loving doubly bright, 

Loavo those myriad, dreaming fancies 
Bathed in welling waves of light; 

And while sitting by the waters. 
Thinking—thinking all tho time, 
Gently then an angel-spirit 
From that far-off, blessed clime, 

Seemed to whisper in my ear, 

In a tone so soft and low. 

Better have somo love to cherish, 

Thau, united, from life to go. 
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** Here we are at last 1” said a young man, 
as he entered the private parlor of the “Red 
Lion,” the best because the only tavern of 
Pennytown. “ Now for a real holiday—three 
oi’ four days all to myself; for I suppose you 
must go back to rejoin the old folks ?” 

The companion of the speaker, another lad, 
for neither of the youngsters had seen his 
nineteenth birthday, laughed as he replied— 

“I must return, certainly; somebody —no 
names mentioned—expects me; and, besides, 
I don’t want to be implicated in the fuss, when 
you are among the missing. When do you 
rejoin us ?” 

“Oh, I will meet you at St. Louis this day 
week. I must not be gone too long, or my 
august mother will have a fever. What would 
she say, if she knew that her son and heir had 
departed from the course so ably planned for 
him, and was taking a week’s shooting and 
fishing in Pennytown (didn’t the conductor say 
tliat was the name of the place ?), instead of—” 

“ Hush ! walls have ears I What name shall 
I put on the register?” 

“Oh, my own, of course. It is not likely 
anybody here knows it. ’ ’ 

“Well, good-by. I return to the old folks 
by the next train. W^hat will the General say 
when he misses you?” 

N'importe! Good-by till we meet at St. 
Louis.” 

Leaving the first speaker in the little parlor, 
his friend went down to the barroom, and, after 
inscribing a name in the register, left the 
tavern, and took the return train to Chicago. 

Scarcely had he gone, when the door of the 
room adjoining the pai’lor opened softly, and 
an elderly man came forth, his face expressing 
the greatest curiosity and mystery. Down he 
went to the barroom, and, after one glance at 
tlie register, he drew the landlord aside, and a 
long, whispered conversation between the two 
followed. 

To return to the young traveller, who had 
thrown liimself upon a sofa, and lay idly con¬ 
templating the flies on the ceiling. He was a 
tall, well-formed lad, with large hazel eyes 
and curling brown hair, a fresh, ruddy complex¬ 
ion, and aristocratically small hands and feet. 
His di'ess was of gray cloth, coat, vest, and 
pants of the same material, and the little port- 
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manteau lying open on the floor showed a 
limited supply of clean linen. Ilis reverie was 
disturbed by some one who knocked at the door. 

“ Come in !” said the boy, sitting up. 

Joe Wilson, proprietor of the Red Lion, 
obeyed the summons. He stood bowing in 
attitudes of profound humility. 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“ I came to see if your ma—I mean your hi 
—^your—in, short, can I serve you in any way ?” 

“You can, by leaving the room, and closing 
the door after you.” 

“But, your—I mean—” 

“The man is certainly crazy!” was the in¬ 
ward comment of the lad, whom we will call by 
his first name, Albert. 

“ See here, landlord !” 

“ Yes, your roy—I mean, sir.” 

“Serve dinner in an hour. And now va¬ 
mose ! mizzle I quit 1 leave! I wish to be 
alone.” 

“ Your commands shall be obeyed,” said Joe, 
happy in having a definite order at last. And 
he bow6d himself out. 

There was, however, no rest for Albert; 
scarcely had the landlord quitted him, when 
rap, rap, came another knock at the door. 

“Come in!” The summons this time was 
short and abrupt, for Albert was cross with 
these interruptions, coming after the fatigue of 
a long journey. 

The door was opened this time by the elderly 
gentleman mentioned before, who had found 
time to go home, don his best broadcloth suit, 
and put his family, consisting of a wife and 
four daughters, in a fever of preparation and 
excitement. 

“ Pardon the intrusion,” said this gentleman, 
entering. “ Allow me to introduce myself— 
Mr. Mason, magistrate of Pennytown.” 

“ Pray be seated,” said the lad, who instantly 
paid deference to the age of his visitor. 

“I could not think of sitting whilst you 
stand!” 

“ Oh, is that all ? Well, you see 1 am seated 
now.” 

“ I called to welcome you to Pennytown ! to 
take your illustrious hand in mine, and, in the 
name of America, welcome you amongst us !” 

“Another lunatic,” thought Albert, edging 
away. 
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“Let me,” continued Mr. Mason, rising, 
“let me be the first to saj, in the name of my 
fellow-townsmen, Welcome 1” 

“Thank you!” said Albert. “I really do 
not see why your village should—” 

“Village, sir 1 Town! Vannytown! But I 
understand ; you wish your incog, to he pre¬ 
served. The confidence shall be inviolate, I 
pledge my honor.” And he struck with a 
heavy hand the region where the heart is sui> 
posed to be located. ‘ ‘ Your visit was doubtless 
suggested by the fame of our new court-house.” 

“Not at all; I came for fishing and shooting. ” 

“Let me,” continued Mr. Mason, “let me 
liave the honor of escorting you to that edifice, 
^ly carriage waits; shall I show you to it?” 
A nother theatrical attitude completed the effect 
of this sentence. 

“I thank you,” said Albert, quietly. “I 
must decline your polite offer, as fatigue from 
my journey will prevent a full appreciation of 
the architectural beauties.” 

“This evening my wife has a reception at 
my house ; may I hope tfiat you will favor us ? 
My carriage will call for you at any hour you 
may name.” 

“Thank you again. But my dress is not 
suitable for an evening reception, and I have 
not brought any baggage.” 

“ I beg you will not let that prevent. Your 
dress is of no consequence, if we can only se¬ 
cure the honor of your attendance. Let me 
entreat you to accept my wife’s invitation.” 

But, sir, a total stranger.” 

“ Do not mention that! We all know you.” 

“ The deuce you do 1” 

“ I—I meant we are all anxious to improve 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the descendant—no, the heir—I mean, in fact 
—Pennytown, sir, desires to welcome you at 
my wife’s reception.” 

“Well, well, say no more I I accept your 
invitation with pleasure ; but you must apolo¬ 
gize to the ladies for this rough dress.” 

“ My carriage will call for you at eight o’clock. 
Farewell for a time, farewell!” And, before 
the lad could guess his intention, the old gen¬ 
tleman liad seized his hand, raised it to his lips, 
and was gone. 

Scarcely had he recovered from his amaze¬ 
ment, when another knock at his door roused 
him a third time from his sofa. This visitor 
was a lady, closely veiled, who, after closing 
tlie door, fastened it on the inside ; then, with 
a sudden rush forward, knelt at Albert’s feet. 

“ Good gracious, madam ! I beg you will get 
up. I—oh, this is certainly a lunatic asylum !” 


“Let me press my lips to that snowy hand,” 
said the female, in a sharp voice, and she 
grasped the hand as she spoke. 

“Madam, I beg you will rise I What do you 
want ?” 

The female rose, and throwing back her veil 
disclosed a sharp nose, rather red, highly 
rouged ciieeks, eyes about which crow’s feet 
were visible, and long flaxen curls. She was 
tall and very thin. 

“Want!” she said, in a most discordant 
voice, which she tried in vain to make soft and 
musical. “ I want to gaze upon those august 
features, to print that royal form and face upon 
my maiden heart, to hear from these all-power¬ 
ful lips words of wisdom.” 

“ Who are you ?” 

“Who am 1? I am the ‘Azelea,’ whose 
poetical gems adorn the Pennytown Gazette. I 
am your worshipper. Yes, well may you start 
with suri)rise at such sentiments from American 
lips. But I repeat it; away with prejudice ! 
away with false ideas of national independence ! 
Azelea kneels to the glorious representative of 
a nation’s homage.” And down went this sin¬ 
gular female upon her knees again. 

Another loud knock at the door. 

“Save me! hide me!” cried Azelea, rising 
in a hurry. ‘ ‘ What will Pennytown say if I am 
discovered liere. I am thankful that I remem¬ 
bered to secure the door. Ah, here !” and she 
darted into a closet. 

Albert opened the door A little man in black 
came in, rubbing his hands, and said, in a 
sharp, brisk tone— 

“Ah, you lock your door to guard against 
surprises ! Very prudent, very. Let me in¬ 
troduce myself—Dr. Palmer, at your service. 
I called to bid you welcome to Pennytown, and 
to beg you will consider my house your own 
during your stay.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said Albert; “since my 
arrival here, the hospitality of your town has 
been before represented, and your kindness to 
an entire stranger—” 

“ Ah 1 well, well, we will respect your secret! 
But you cannot expect that the son of—” 

Another knock interrupted him. Albert again 
rose and opened the door. At this instant, a 
blast of music from a brass band was heard, 
and the intruder outside entered. 

“Sir,” said he, “allow me to introduce my¬ 
self—Mr. Gordon, mayor of Pennytown. My 
barouche waits to receive your gracious—ahem ! 
to receive you ! Sir, we respect your desire to 
remain incognito^ but we beg you will not refuse 
to honor Pennytown by driving througli it!” 
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“Mr. Gordon, I—” 

“Nay, no excuses; allow me to offer you 
your hat. Will you take my arm ?” And be¬ 
fore he could frame an excuse the lad was 
escorted to the barouche. 

The plot began to thicken, and now, boy¬ 
like, Albert began to enjoy it. Dr. Palmer’s 
unfinished sentence had given him a clue. He 
was, he argued, evidently taken for the son of 
one of the presidential candidates, but as he 
could not decide which one, he determined not 
to talk iDolitics, but enjoy his newly found dig¬ 
nity. These thoughts, floating through his 
brain, gave him, unconsciously, a more erect 
carriage, and cast their shadow of pride on his 
liandsome face. He took his place in the ba¬ 
rouche with the air of a youthful monarch. 

The doorway of the tavern was crowded, the 
street lined with people, and one glance showed 
the lad that the mayor’s barouche led a long 
procession of carriages. A militia company 
were in advance, and, as they started, the band 
struck up “God save the Queen !” 

“I trust,” said Mr. Gordon, “that you will 
excuse the informality of our welcome. Had 
your coming been announced. Penny town would 
liave vied with her sister towns and cities to 
make your welcome as it should be; but we 
have had but three hours for preparation since 
the news of your arrival set the town on fire, 
and the sincerity and cordiality of our welcome 
must make amends for its informality. We 
are now passing our new court-house—the star 
of Penny town.” 

“A fine building,” said Albert, examining it 
with a critical air. 

“Doubtless you have seen finer in your 
travels, but we are not ashamed of it. No, sir, 
we are not ashamed of our court-house !” 

Three mortal hours were passed in driving 
through the town before the hungry, tired lad 
was permitted to rest and dine. 

When he returned to the tavern, he found 
Azelea had departed, carrying with her one of 
liis shirt collars and his only pair of kid gloves. 
Dinner consoled him for the loss, and a sump¬ 
tuous repast it was I The landlord had not 
wasted the precious time gained by that ride, 
but prepared such numerous dishes that the 
lad was fairly bewildered which to choose. 

Dinner over, clean linen donned, and a pair 
of white kids purchased by the landlord, at his 
guest’s command, and Mr. Mason’s carriage 
was announced. 

Arrived’ at the magistrate’s house, Albert 
found it a large stone mansion ; he had only 
time to notice that the first and sec^ond floor 


were one blaze of light, when the elderly gen¬ 
tleman who had welcomed him in the morning 
came out to repeat his welcome to his own 
house. First escorting him to the dressing- 
room, he inquired anxiously if his ride had 
over-fatigued him. 

Fun was strongly developed in tlie boy’s 
composition, and, having once fallen into the 
course of this amusing error, he was heartily 
willing to carry it through. 

^ “Mr. Mason,” he said, pompously, “the 
enthusiastic reception given me by your fellow 
townsmen makes me forget fatigue. My ride 
through cheering multitudes of—of—Penny- 
towuians will be one of the pleasantest remi¬ 
niscences of my life ! Ahem 1” 

“ Will you take my arm to the drawing¬ 
room ?” 

“Lead on, sir; I follow.” 

The drawing-room was crowded. Two young 
ladies in white stood on each side of the door, 
and as Albert entered they threw before him 
the contents of four small baskets of flowers. 
Another lady at the piano struck up “ Welcome, 
royal Charlie I” and all the guests united in a 
loud cheer. 

Albert bowed gracefully, and then advanced 
to greet the hostess, a short, fat lady, attired in 
crimson satin, with pink roses in her cap. 

“ Mrs. Mason, allow me to present to you the 
illustrious guest now honoring Penny town by 
his august presence.” 

“Madam, I salute you,” said Albeid, raising 
Mrs. Mason’s hand to his lii3S. 

“La! how pretty!” said that lady, good- 
naturedly, “these are my gals, pr—sir !” 

The four young ladies who had made the 
floral offering now advanced, and were intro¬ 
duced as Leonora Beatrice Mason, Septima 
Augusta Mason, Calanthe Arabella Mason, and 
rionoria Antoinette Mason.” 

These introductions over, Mr. Mason took 
Albert’s arm and introduced him to each and 
every one of liis numerous guests, as the illus¬ 
trious stranger visiting Penny town. Not till 
he had spoken to all was the boy permitted to 
sit down. 

Who was ho ? Sometimes he thought he 
was mistaken for one person, sometimes for 
another, but the important way in which the 
inhabitants of Penny town informed him that 
they respected his secret baffled all his attempts 
to penetrate his secret. 

Mrs. Mason came to his side as soon as he 
was seated. 

“Father says you slipped away from your 
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folks, ” she said ; “ain’t you afraid they ’ll he 
worritted ?” 

. . “I shall rejoin them soon,” said the lad, now 
more bewildered than ever. 

“He said,” continued the old lady, “that 
you were here in —in something—” 

^ Incognito!'^ 

“That’s it; and if the precussion wasn’t 
satisfactory, that he should make an epilogue 
for it on account of the breviary of time they 
had for deranging it.” 

“ He is very kind I” 

“All, here comes Miss Hodge. Yououghter 
know her!” 

Albert looked up. Azelia, in a sky blue 
dress, with an alarming display of scraggy arms 
and shoulders, met his gaze. She put her fin- 
•ger on her lip, as she caught his eye, and then 
advanced. Mrs. Mason introduced her. 

“Jane, my dear, tliis is the gentleman Mr. 
Mason told you about, the man from—” 

“I know ! Let me salute him.” And the 
tall maiden for the third time knelt to kiss Al¬ 
bert’s hand. 

“ Scion of an illustrious race, receive my 
homage !” 

“.Maiden,” said Albert, ready to choke with 
suppressed laughter, “arise.” 

“I s’pose,” said a drawling voice behind 
the lad, “you think you ’re some, don’t you ?” 

“Sir?” said Albert, turning to confront a 
tall, rather handsome young man. 

“ I say I s’pose you think human natur can’t 
produce your match. You needn’t fire up ; I 
ain’t a-going to make a row ; but this is a free 
country, and while you’re in,it you ain’t no 
better than the rest of us.” 

“Mr. Redbank,” said Mr. Mason, “do not 
let your democratic notions destroy the har¬ 
mony of the evening. I beg, sir,” he added, 
turning to Albert, “you will not heed him. 
Not”—and he raised his voice—“not for your 
power, or rank, or birth do we welcome you 
here, but as a man and a brother !” 

“Pa, may we dance?” cried Calanthe Ara¬ 
bella Mason. 

“Will you permit it?” said the host to 
Albert. 

“Certainly, Miss Leonora Antoinette—” 

“ Calanthe Arabella—Bella in the bosom of 
her family, ’ ’ said Mr. Mason. 

“Miss Bella, wdll you allow me the pleasure 
of waltzing with you?” 

“Te! he!” giggled the young lady. “I 
wasn’t a hintin’ 1” 

A waltz being played by the young lady still 
at the piano. Albei t put his arm around Bella, 
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and led off. After a few rounds, he stopped, 
as no one else joined in the amusement, but all 
stood gazing upon his movements. 

“Pray, Mr. Mason, form some quadrilles,” 
he said, annoyed to find the homage he excited 
so very openly expressed. 

“Your wish is law,” was the host’s rexfiy. 
And quadrilles were formed. 

A pretty little blonde. Miss Gray, was Al¬ 
bert’s next choice for a partner ; but so over¬ 
powered was the young lady by the honor of 
dancing with him, that she was literally struck 
dumb ; not a word but whispered monosyllables 
could he extract from her. 

After dancing with each of the host’s daugh¬ 
ters and the prettiest girls in the room, the lad 
went to an open window looking upon the gar¬ 
den, and stood there, heartily tired of being a 
lion. His respite was a short one. Azelia came 
to his side ; holding out to him a folded paper, 
she said— 

“ In the solitude of your own chamber, j^e- 
ruse the tribute genius offers to her country’s 
guest.” 

Albert took the paper. 

“ Let me now—” 

“Nay, spare my blushes. Read it in pri¬ 
vacy. Hush ! w^e are observed.” 

As every one in the room was staring directly 
at them, Albert thought this the most sensible 
speech he had heard from Azelia’s lips, and 
said, “It is quite likely we are.” 

At midnight, the militia company came to 
Mr. Mason’s house, and his illustrious gues-i 
was escorted to tlie Red Lion, riding in the 
mayor’s barouche, and guarded by a double file 
of soldiers. 

Another surprise awaited him here. Instead 
of being ushered into his former apartments, 
he was shown to a communicating bedroom and 
parlor on the first fioor, radiant with new 
carpets, curtains, and furnituro. The bed w'an 
hung with sky-blue, the curtains were red, tin; 
carpet green, the furniture covered with yel¬ 
low, and the effect of the whole may be mo/o 
easily imagined than described. 

“I trust,” said the landlord, bowing Albei’t 
into the room, “your ma—I mean your—your 
—you will excuse the deficiencies here ; but I 
have had the best workmen in Penny town hero 
since this morning, and I trust the result is 
satisfactory to your—ahem ! to you.” 

. “Quite satisfactory! You may leave us.. 
Mr. Mason,” continued Albert, turning to that 
gentleman, who had accompanied him to hi:* 
room, “jiardon the question; but may I ask 
how you discovered wdio I am?” 
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“ Certainly ! I was in the next room when 
yon. -took leave of your friend, and I afterwards 
examined the register, and found the name. 
You must have thought us very much behind 
the age to suppose your name unknown here. 
We see the papers ; and, since they enabled 
me to recognize you, I certainly consider the 
time spent over them as usefully emj)loyed.’^ 
So my name was not unknown to you ?’^ 

‘‘We were fully aware that you were to 
travel here under the same name which you 
used when in the Continent.” 

A light broke in upon the lad’s mind, but 
he took leave of the gentleman courteously, 
and kept his countenance until fairly within 
his gay bedroom. Once there, with the door 
locked, he gave way to a boisterous fit of mer¬ 
riment. Then, drawing Azelia’s paper from his 
pocket, he read— 

To Albert Edward ItenfreWj Prince of Wales. 

0, most august Prince of Wales! 

Prom my azure eyes the scales 
Of American prejudice 
Have fallen into an abyss. 

No grim tyrant greets my view 
When I gaze on thee, Renfrew. 

I see a man of glorious mien, 

The son of England’s mighty Queen, 
Magnanimous, August, Serene. 

Prince of Wales, oh Prince of Wales, 

Azelia greets thee. Prince of Wales! 

Down went the paper, and another burst of 
boyish laughter rang through tlie room. A 
voice from the porch under his window made 
him silent. It was his landlord. 

“ Pshaw !” ho said, “ I tell you it will be the 
best piece of work I ever did. First, I’ll charge 
him ten dollars a day for his board ; then there 
is the furniture in his room, that’s two hundred 
dollars; then the porterage of his portmanteau, 
and other little extras. Ah! trust me. I’ll run 
it up to five hundred dollars easily, and he can’t 
object to paying it, as he’s a prince.” 

“You are sure he is a prince !” 

“ Oh, positive ! Mr. Mason heard him talking 
about the old folks, clearly the Duke of New¬ 
castle, and others of his suite ; then he is to 
meet the royal party at St. Louis; and he spoke 
of his august mother, clearly the Queen, and 
the General, too, he spoke of a General—Wil¬ 
liams, of course. Oh, it’s all perfectly clear I” 

“Well,” said the other voice, “make his 
highness pay I” 

“ I intend to,” and the conversation ceased. 

The next morning Penny town was astir early. 
Tliere was to be a procession of the town ofiicers, 
and speeches made. A ball was to be given in 
the hall of the new court-house ; and a grand 


display of fireworks was to take place in the 
evening. 

At ten o’clock the mayor drove to the tavern. 
The Prince had not yet risen. He went to the 
door ; it was unlocked. He entered the royal 
chamber. It was unoccupied, but an open 
letter lay upon the table. The mayor took up 
the document and read as follows :— 

“Gentlemen op Pennytown : I have been, 
most innocently, the prominent party in a hoax, 
and I now make my explanation. Travelling 
with a bridal party, and being weary of tlie 
charge of three old ladies, attached to said 
party, I deserted them to enjoy a week’s shoot¬ 
ing, thus violating a plan of my mother’s, who 
desired me to make love to one of the said old 
ladies, a widow with an immense fortune. I 
feel that I owe you this simple explanation of 
the conversation so much misunderstood, and, 
having made it, sign myself. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Albert E. Renfrew. 

“ I leave five dollars for the landlord, regret¬ 
ting that the present state of my funds will 
not allow me to pennit myself to be swindled 
to the amount he intended. A. E. R.” 


THE WHISPERED NAME. 

BY W. E. S. 

She was sitting by a window, 
Speaking very soft and low ; 

(To mo it sounded like the voice 
Of a rivulet’s wintry flow :) 

And she seemed intently gazing, 
Gazing on the passing throng, 

Whoso footsteps echoed on the walk 
Like muffled music in a song. 

So I gently stole beside her. 

Heard her whispering a name; 

And she spoke it hushed and softly, 

Up against the window frame, 

As it wore her soul that breathed out 
The name of one held nearest 

The beating of her loving heart— 

A name to her the dearest. 

But a moment that I lingered, 

But a word I spoke, ’twas wife; 

And yet to me it brought the light 
That illuminates my life. 

Oh, naught to me is wealth or fame, 
And dark my earthly roaming. 

Unless this star of love still shines, 
Still brightens at my coming. 

She’s not sitting at the window, 

But she’s very near my heart. 

And we hope in God’s great future 
That we never more shall part. 





THE HALF-HOUE BEFOEB DINNER. 


BY C. S. L. 


Come •what como may, 

Time and the Hour wear through the roughest day. 

Sbakspeare. 

There was a goodly assemblage of young 
people gathered together at Mr. Wilding’s to 
celebrate Christmas. His relatives and best- 
beloved friends were to dine with him on that 
occasion ; and as he stood in the recess of the 
large bay-window of the drawing-room, sur¬ 
rounded by a knot of nephews, nieces, and 
friends, just verging upon man and woman¬ 
hood, one of the former, who had just indulged 
in a half-repressed yawn, after looking at his 
watch, said, in a tone prognosticating a problem 
difficult to solve— 

‘‘Uncle, you know something about mo.st 
things—Why is the half-hour preceding dinner 
always so provokingly slow ?” 

“Were I inclined to be waggish,” replied 
good Mr. Wilding, “I should say that the term 
you use might perhaps apply better to the com¬ 
plaining guests than to the unfortunate frag¬ 
ment of Eternity ; but, although I have never 
experienced the inconvenience you mention, I 
have so frequently heard men of intelligence 
make the same remark, that it really becomes 
a question worthy of consideration ; and I think 
we cannot do better than turn to the ladies for 
an elucidation.” 

“Why to the ladies?” said half a dozen 
young men in a breath, their native dignity 
being jeopardized, as evinced by a pleased titter 
amongst the youthful maidens. 

“For the best of all reasons,” replied Mr. 
Wilding, “ the fact of never hearing them utter 
a similar complaint.” 

“And to what do you attribute this peculi¬ 
arity, sir?” asked the first speaker. 

“To the circumstance of their throwing 
greater earnestness into whatever they discuss. 
With men, mere compliments are uttered, and 
received as nothing better: the current tojiics 
of the day—the price of stocks, the state of the 
weather, the prospects of peace or war—are, by 
those not immediately affected by the changes 
in question, commented uxion not only in stere¬ 
otyped phrases, but with a total absence of 
heart, simply and purely to pass away the 
time ; and very ineffectually they do it. But, 
with women, every subject tliought worthy to 
descant upon (and what do they omit ?) is in¬ 


vested with an interest that renders it for the 
time absorbing; they understand trifles bet¬ 
ter—a valuable and kindly characteristic, for 
in that category are included all the smaller vir¬ 
tues and minor amenities of life ; and whether 
they discuss the merits and demerits of the last 
little fashion or the latest great criminal, they 
do it with an earnestness that at least has, 
under the circumstances, the best result—that 
of killing time effectually. If we find time 
passing very agreeably simply from the dispo¬ 
sition to be pleased, which all persons possess 
more at one time than another, it is of less con¬ 
sequence that conversation be of a frivolous 
character, or little attention be given to it; but 
the moment time hangs heavily, concentrate 
attention to the first subject that arises, and 
tlie flagging of the spirit ceases at once. There 
is no medium in Time ; it will ever be your 
master or your slave. 

“ Time, as we usually talk of it, is, in truth, 
but a myth; and its visible myrmidons, the 
clocks, jabber out the same sentences with such 
unceasing monotony that, like the reiterated 
wise saws and modern instances of your mere 
gossip, they make upon the senses of the mul¬ 
titude no more appreciable impression than 
rain-drops in the ocean. Talk of the regularity 
of time—what regularity can there be in the 
infinitesimal doses of eternity that are weighed 
and measured only by the beating of a heart ? 
The old man reckons by years, the young man 
by months, and the child by days. Ask twenty 
peoxfle the duration of an hour ; test it by the 
testimony of but two—the bride amid a throng 
before the altar, and the felon alone in his cell 1 
We need not pause to cany out the picture; 
we need not stay to reckon up the bride’s emo¬ 
tions, the memory of which would range over 
the period of an entire life, though crowded 
into a space that the heart-test would signify 
by the smallest fraction. We need not linger 
to contemplate the felon’s torpid agony through 
the dreary waste whose only boundaries are 
the terrors of self-reproach, or the listless vacu¬ 
ity that falls like ice within the breast, creeping 
upward with unerring certainty till it benumb.s 
the brain. Let us look upon it in a medium 
light, and see if we can draw any practicable 
advantage from its consideration. 

“It is said that ‘ Time is money ;’ it is more 
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than that; there is notliing in this world that 
time is not, or may not become. It represents, 
according as we use it or abuse it, wealtli, 
honor, and happiness—poverty, ignominy, and 
despair, with a host of intermediate and sup¬ 
plementary delights and miseries—as the pan¬ 
tomime j)laybills say—too numerous to mention. 

“Let us, for the moment, accept moneyas 
its type ; every one has his fair share of it; it 
is ours in the cradle, at the school, and in the 
counting-house. Ladies sit down with it at the 
piano, have its company at crochet, and carry 
it with them on that universal and most favor¬ 
ite of all favorite excursions—shopping. 

“Most people accept the axiom that ‘Time 
is money, ’ without using the two with equal 
frugality. Some certainly make no distinction, 
but squander one as recklessly as the other; 
and, as a natural consequence, soon make an 
end of both. Others, again, make such a bad 
use of time that it becomes morally a base 
coin ; and so, wherever such people attempt to 
pass their time, they must expect, on detection, 
a refusal to accept it. 

“ The generality of people, whether they suc¬ 
ceed or not, do endeavor to make the most of 
their money—to eke it out, and make it thus 
go farther, husbanding as much as they can 
spare from the necessity of the occasion. Why 
not do this equally with time ? Equally ! why 
not more so, for is it not infinitely more valu¬ 
able ? 

“We have accepted the proverb that ‘Time 
is money,’ but that is a very different thing 
from saying that money is time; for whereas 
it is possible for a very small portion of time to 
gain in exchange a very large share of money, 
yet no amount of money can purchase or pro¬ 
cure the smallest fragment of time. Hence the 
superiority of time over money ; hence the ne¬ 
cessity of husbanding one with even tenfold 
greater care than the other. 

“The passion for money is strong in man¬ 
kind, but the love of life is stronger. Who is 
there, then, that, if the option were accorded, 
would not accept more time and less money in 
preference to an increase of money and a dimi¬ 
nution of time ? The election would be made 
without a thought, but the least reflection 
would show its wisdom. Without time, wealth 
were useless lumber ; and, although it is possi¬ 
ble, from ill health, want of judgment, and a 
variety of causes, both moral and X3hysical, 
that time, despite good intention, may be un- 
profitably spent, as a rule, depend upon it, that 
it only wants a little order and method to en¬ 
sure a valuable return. Yes, order is one of 


the chief ingredients in the serviceable spend¬ 
ing of time ; it makes the coin go twice as far 
in the j)urchase of substantial matters, and 
always leaves you a good sprinkling of small 
change for any little odd bargain that drops in 
your way. 

“You all know that I love talking as well as 
any man—I see you know it by your smile— 
and I love a jest, too, provided it be a good- 
natured one; and, although I never smoke, I 
see no objection to a cigar, nor, indeed, to any 
little indulgence that gives a rational enjoy¬ 
ment to one’s self, without annoying one’s 
neighbors. But there are places and seasons 
for all things, and what may be a harmless and 
even wise use of time under some conditions, 
becomes an absolute misapiDropriation under 
others. In short, it is our bounden duty, to 
the best of our ability, to economize time ; for, 
although it clearly is given us to Mse, I will 
yoTi to show that it is ours to keept; if you 
think so, try it, and see how it will slip through 
your fingers in the experiment. As it is not 
our own property, then, we should make it a 
point of honor to use it well, and suffer it to 
pass from our hands as free from abuse as we 
received it. The most annoying of all positions 
is to suffer Time to get ahead of you. You 
may scamper through a whole life without ever 
regaining your place at the beginning of the 
race. I remember a couple of schoolfellows, 
who might have been twins for age, anff would, 
no doubt, have been very good friends but for 
the simple fact of Time standing like a barrier 
between them. One was ever be/bre Time; 
the other continually q/ier it. The first mas¬ 
tered half a dozen languages at school; subse¬ 
quently became a proficient in as many sciences; 
performed the duties of son, husband, father, 
and friend admirably ; amassed both fame and 
fortune to transmit to posterity; and never, 
throughout his life, lost an appointment of 
business or pleasure for want of time. While 
the second, from a habit of beginning every¬ 
thing too late, though always in a fuss and 
fluster, never accomplished the proper study 
even of his own language ; failed to learn a 
profession ; neglected his home and children ; 
tired out his friends ; and, finally, suffered the 
wreck of his projierty to fall into alien hands, 
‘because’—as he told the doctor on his death 
bed—‘he couldn’t find time to make a will!’ 

“The truth is, that while one was wasting 
his energies (such as they were) to Jiiid time, 
the other adopted the readier expedient of 
making it. Now, to make time is to make 
money, because it affords the means whereby 
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money is realized. And nothing is easier than 
to make time to those who are in the habit of 
doing it; to those who are not, and who yet 
require additional wealth in that direction, we 
say, whatever hour you rise, get up earlier. 
Once get to windward of Time, it will never 
overtake you, at least as long as you take the 
trouble to continue the race. All of us have 
wants; we have only to fancy, then (and it is 
no very great stretch of fancy either), that 
days are bank notes ; hours, dollars; and 
minutes, dimes ; and if we only contrive to 
occasionally save a few of the last, we shall find 
the wonderful elasticity of spirit that is engen¬ 
dered by the constant command of Time’s 
‘ small change. ’ ’ ’ 


“ You have laid out the ‘small change’ deci¬ 
dedly to our advantage, uncle,” said the first 
speaker, “in the present case, for I am sure 
you have purchased for’ us all a good ten min¬ 
utes of amusement.” 

“Dinner’s on table,” announced a servant. 

“Ten minutes 1” remarked good Mr. Wild¬ 
ing ; “you see we have run over the full half- 
hour. What do you think of my nostrum 
against ennui? It is no quack medicine, you 
perceive ; for, whilst the quacks follow the sys¬ 
tem of kill or cure, I have managed to do both— 
having, by the same pill, hilled Time and cured 
your melancholy complaint of ‘the half-hour 
before dinner.’ ” 
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She sat in the south room before her small 
spinniiig-wheel, for the time of which I write 
was in the opening of the nineteenth century, 
and the aesthetic element occupied a compara¬ 
tively inconspicuous position in the education 
of the daughters of Puritan men and women. 
Pianos had not supplanted the accomplishment 
of pudding-making, and crinoline did not stand 
in the way of cheese-pressing or churning. It 
was a large cool room, and its two side windows 
looked out on a pleasant reach of pasture land, 
and beyond this to a grove of pines, rocking 
to and fro to the slow soft music of the winds ; 
and still beyond these to the sea, stretching 
away and joining the horizon, blue and bright 
and tranquil as though no tempest had ever 
walked over its face in darkness, and anguish, 
and wrath. You would hear from those south 
windows the soft playful plash of the waves on 
the sands, which mingled pleasantly with the 
sluggish wind in the pines, and the robin’s song 
in the great, rambling old apple-tree, whose 
every bough was fluted and spangled with 
blossoms ; for it was in the last days of May— 
the earth had put on her garments of praise. 

So Charity Ames sat there with the sweet 
spring winds and the pleasant sunshine slipping 
through the south windows, with snatches of 
low psalm tunes fluttering out of her lips, and 
faltering back and forth in the air, a picture to 
gladden the eyes of any man, in her dress of 
liomespun, plaid with the small white ruffle 
running about her neck; and her sleeves* 
tucked up a little above the wrist, with just 

45* 


the daintiest intimation of lier round plump 
arms. 

She was not beautiful. Charity Ames, but 
she was a little, dainty, plump girl-woman, 
with soft full outlines, and cheeks where roses 
forever were going in and out, and. blue eyes 
with a dimple of sunshine in them. 

She was the daughter of a New England 
farmera man whose sole earthly possession 
was his little yellow-brown cottage, and the few 
acres of land around it. His health had been 
broken many years before in the wars, for he 
had served in almost every important engage¬ 
ment. He was a stanch patriot; a deacon in 
the “stone meeting-house;” an honest, con¬ 
scientious, God-serving man. Of his family 
only tliree remained—Charity and her young 
brothers ; for his wife and his four children, he 
humbly trusted, were in heaven. 

Charity was the light of her father’s eyes ; 
she was like a spring bird in that little brown 
home nest; always full of smiles and snatches 
of song, and pretty, graceful household ways ; 
for the whole domestic charge had fallen on her 
since her mother’s death, six years before. 
Charity was twenty-two. Of course she had 
not blossomed into all these years without hav¬ 
ing her share of admirers ; and at singing- 
schools, and quiltings, and apple bees that 
bright, sweet, vivid face flashed in and out 
among the rustic beaux and maidens ; but the 
fragrance and beauty of its life were still kept 
to gladden the old yellow-brown house on the 
Woodfoid turnpike. 
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But that afternoon, while the snatches of old 
church airs and the drone of the spinning-wheel 
were woven into each other like a bright woof 
and a gray warp, there went on in the breast of 
Charity Ames a good deal of serious duhitation, 
somewhat after this fashion :— 

“ It isn’t an offer to he snuffed at, now. And 
to think I might really he Squire Heming¬ 
way’s lady, and live in the great white house 
on the hill, with all those elegant carpets and 
mahogany furniture 1 Then I’d have a carriage 
to ride in; and he so grand. And, what is 
more than all the rest, father is growing old, 
and giving out all the time, and I could he such 
a comfort and help to him. And send Joseph 
to school, for that hoy was cut out for a parson 
or a lawyer, or somethin’ more ’n common folks; 
and I’d contrive some way to pay uj) the mort¬ 
gage on the land without hurtin’ father’s feel- 
in’s, and set his mind at ease, now he’s failin’ 
into his seventies. The Squire’s almost fifty, 
it’s true, hut he’s a handsome man, though his 
hair’s got a good deal gray; and he has a little 
pomjDous way, hut I s’pose it’s natural. Mrs. 
Squire Hemingway ! That sounds well. And 
how everybody would open their eyes; hut 
dear me!” 

Something strong, and stout, and deep lay 
beyond that “ dear me !” for it crept out of the 
girl’s lips with a deep sigh, and the roses hur¬ 
ried into her cheeks, and a sudden impetus 
seized the wlieel, and the small feet did double 
duty on the treadle. 

Just at that moment the small brown wicket 
opened, and a pair of feet came softly through 
the thick grass, and round by the side of tlie 
Ionise ; so softly that Cliarity Ames did not 
hear them, until she looked up suddenly and 
saw a somewhat slender figure, and a fine, 
honest, sun-bronzed face standing in the door. 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Cliarity.” The tones 
were clear, brave, pleasant; somehow they 
suited the face. 

The girl’s head bridled a little. She had one 
of those heads that are never still, that are 
always restlessly swaying and fluttering about 
like leaves in sleepy winds. 

“Good afternoon; won’t you walk in, Mr. 
Taylor?” The voice was soft and steady 
enough, and so was Charity’s face, for she was 
much engrossed just then in tying a “head” of 
flax to the distaff, with fingers not quite so 
steady as the voice and face. 

“ Thank you ; I can’t stay to sit down,” an¬ 
swered the young man, as he crossed the door ; 
“ but Miss Parsons wanted me to stop in, on my 


way to the mill, and see if you ’d have her 
cheese ready this week.” 

“ 0 yes ! I shall take it out of the press to¬ 
morrow.” 

The errand was accomplished, but somehow 
the young man lingered ; and finally walked to 
the window a little awkwardly, and broke one 
of the lilac boughs from the trees, though the 
small pink blossoms had scarcely begun to 
tuft it. 

“What a pleasant view you have from this 
south window,” continued the visitor, looking 
out to the grove of pines, and off to the sea. 

“ Yes ; I always bring my spinning here in 
the pleasant days.” 

This time the gii’l looked up and smiled, a 
smile that would have done the heart of any 
man good, but that did more than this to Reu¬ 
ben Taylor, who would have laid down his 
life for Charity Ames. 

He drew a little nearer the girl. “ The sing- 
in’-school’s goin’ to have a sail down to Rocky 
Beach, as soon as the moon gets large enough, 
which will happen by the last of next week ; I 
should like to engage 3mur company, if it’s 
agreeable.” The speaker caught his breath a 
little at these last words; but he got bravely 
through them, after all. 

The spinning-wheel suddenly paused in its 
revolutions. Charity tapped the board medi¬ 
tatively with her foot. “ I am much obliged 
to you, IVIr. Taylor, and if I can be spared—” 

She looked so sweet, gazing out with a lad}"- 
like self-possession at the distant sea, as com¬ 
posed as the sun on the carpet, though there 
were quick swellings and ebbings in the heart 
under that plaid dress ; she looked so sweet 
that the bashful soul of Reuben Taylor was 
stirred within him, and before he knew it he 
had laid his hand on her shoulder, and broken 
out into an entreaty. “ Oh come now. Charity; 
do say you ’ll go ! ” The words were not much, 
but the tones were. 

The roses hurried into the girl’s cheeks now, 
and she made a half coquettish movement 
backward ; but the answer came pretty readily 
—“Well, I’ll go if I can, Mr. Taylor.” 

The young man’s deep brown eyes flashed 
with pleasure. Thank you. Charity. Truly 
1 wish you’d call mo Reuben, as you used to 
when we went to the old red school-house on 
the green.” 

“Well, we’ve grown older since then, you 
know”—making tactile investigations of her 
flax. 

“ Yes, I know ; but somehow you ’ll never 
seem aindhing to me but little Charity Ames.” 
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There was no mistaking the quiver in the 
voice now, no mistaking the blush in Charity’s 
face either ; but it fell back in a moment, and 
an arch light supplanted it, leaping up from 
her lips into her eyes, and she looked up with 
that little jingling laugh of hers. “And you 
will never seem to me anything but just the 
provoking, tormenting little rascal you used to 
be, Reuben Taylor!” 

The young man laughed heartily at this very 
uncertain compliment; and, after chatting a 
few moments more in the same strain, he put 
on his straw hat, bade Charity “Good-after¬ 
noon,” and got as far as the door, when he 
turned quickly back, with a face struck into 
sudden seriousness. “Charity, it is not true 
that you are goin’ to marry Squire Heming¬ 
way, as the neighbors say?” 

Poor Charity! the hot flushes came and went 
in her cheeks. She opened lier lips to speak, 
but something rose up in her throat, and beat 
the words back, and at last she broke down in 
a sob. “ I shouldn’t think you’d come here to 
insult me, Reuben Taylor!” 

The young farmer was distressed beyond 
measure, especially as Charity buried her face 
in her little brown, dimpled hands, and con¬ 
tinued to sob as though her feelings were 
aggrieved beyond measure. Reuben leaned 
over the girl, and laid his hand on the smooth, 
shining brown hair. 

“Charity, won’t you forgive me for asking 
that question ? You know wluj I did it.” 

“ No, I don’t, I’m sure”—sobbing and keep¬ 
ing her face in her hands. 

“ Look up, then, and see.” There was some¬ 
thing in the tones that would be likely to secure 
comj)liance. 

Charity Ames did lift up her flushed, tear- 
stained face, and Reuben took her hands in 
his, and said, looking straight into her eyes, 
but with the muscles working about his mouth : 
“ I asked you. Charity Ames, because I loved 
you better than my own life, and because my 
happiness for all time was bound up in your 
answer.” 

Tliere was a mixture of tenderness and manly 
dignity in the young man’s manner at this 
moment which no person could have been 
insensible to ; his face was very pale with the 
struggle which it cost his brave heart to make 
this confession, but every feature was struck 
through with a light that made it beautiful. 
Charity’s eyes did not drop until he concluded; 
there was something in that face which magnet¬ 
ized her gaze to it. 

“0 Reuben!”—the voice and the gaze fell 


together, but there was that in both which 
Reuben Taylor understood. 

He bent down by her, for she was crying 
now, but very softly. “ I never meant to tell 
you this. Charity—though I’ve carried the 
knowledge in my heart for half a dozen years— 
until I had a home to offer you which should 
be worthy of you. But the truth has got out 
now, and there’s no taking it back. It seems 
wrong to ask you to wait so long; but you 
know how it is—there’s mother and Amy that 
I’ve got to look out for, and it’s slow work 
pullin’ up hill; but the thought of you ’ll make 
my heart brave and my hands strong, and, 
please God, I ’ll have a nest warmly lined for 
my singin’-bird yet. Will you wait. Charity, 
little Charity?” 

There was such tenderness flickering in and 
out of her name—it had never sounded half 
so sweet to her before ; and the woman’s heart 
leaped out, and engulfed in one mighty wave 
all the girl’s timidity, and coquetry, and 
pride. 

“Yes, Reuben, I will wait for you with a 
heart as brave and as patient as yours, no mat¬ 
ter how long the time is.” 

You should have seen her face then ; it looked 
to Reuben like the face of an angel, with the 
tears held in check in the blue eyes, and the 
light sifting through them as it sifts through 
vapors at sunrise. So they sat together In 
their first dream of love, and talked hopefully 
of the future—Reuben Taylor and Charity Ames. 
And the soft wind rumpled and tossed the 
apple-blossoms, and sighed and quivered among 
the pines, and the slow sound of the waves on 
the beach came in through the south windows 
which looked out on the sea. 

At last there was a little click of the back 
gate latch, and Charity gathered away her hands 
quickly from Reuben’s, and the color deepened 
in her cheeks. 

“ 0 Reuben ! that’s Joe cornin’ from school.” 

And this remark aroused the young farmer 
to the consciousness that it wanted but two 
houns of sundown, and the mill was three miles 
off, and if he got the two bags of corn ground 
that day which were now lying at the bottom 
of the old farm cart it wouldn’t do to let “the 
grass grow under his horses’ feet.” 

Charity stood at the window and watched 
her lover as he went down to the gate, and 0 
how small to the heart of the true, loving wo¬ 
man looked Squire Hemingway’s great house 
on the hill, with its handsome carpets, and its 
rich, old-fashioned furniture, and the new family 
I carriage, and the fiery black ponies ! 
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Eeuben Taylor and she had been idaymates 
from their early childhood, for their families 
were neighbors. Tlie first morning she went to 
school she had been placed under Reuben’s 
especial charge, and from that time the boy 
seemed to feel that “little Charity Ames” had 
large claims on his good offices. He brought 
lier the first ripe berries in summer and the 
earliest nuts in autumn ; he carried her over 
the hills to school in winter on his sled ; and 
so their lives grew and blossomed into youth 
and maidenhood in the quiet little village which 
sat betwixt the hills and the sea. 

Then a terrible blow fell upon the house of 
Reuben Taylor. A neighbor of his father’s, a 
hard, griping man, rich in ’fields and pastures, 
discovered a flaw in the title-deed which had 
given the old “ Brook property” to the Taylors 
for three-quarters of a century. Farmer Tay¬ 
lor was a plain, honest, industrious man, 
though by no means an acute business one, 
and this late discovery of a flaw in the title- 
deed of the old homestead which had been his 
father’s and his father’s before him fell with 
crushing force on his spirits. 

The matter was sharply contested in law. 
Public sympathy was of course entirely with 
the Taylors, but that did not help the decision 
being rendered against them. The excitement 
and suffering which he had undergone threw 
farmer Taylor into a fever, from which he never 
recovered. Reuben was at that time only six¬ 
teen years of age, a bright, intelligent, indus¬ 
trious boy. Ilis mother was a shrinking, fragile 
woman ; and Amy, his sister, was not yet in 
her tenth year. The family were obliged to 
leave the old homestead, which almost broke 
Mrs. Taylor’s heart. She held in her own right 
a few acres of wood and pasture land ; and this, 
with the help of Reuben, was all the doubly 
stricken family had to depend upon for their 
subsistence. But the boy was brave and ener¬ 
getic. and there were many disposed, for his 
father’s sake, to employ him. And as he grew 
older the pasture lands were converted into 
thriving wlieat fields; and Reuben commenced 
farming on a small scale for himself. 

But it was hard, slow work, though the 
sweet face of Charity Ames, now blossomed 
into early womanhood, extending afar off on 
the mountains of his future, seemed to lend 
new strength to his energies—new courage to 
his heart. But Reuben kept his secret as a 
girl would hers ; and only occasionally waited 
on Charity home from meeting or singing- 
schools. He never by a word or look signified 
to the girl of his love what lay so deep and 


tender in his heart, but Charity was a woman, 
and guessed it. 

“Oh, I am so glad, Reuben I You must go 
right off with me.” 

“Go where. Pussy?” And he caught the 
child in his arms as she sprang towards him. 
She was a pretty creature, Amy Taylor, just 
in her twelfth summer, with brown hair, with 
a flicker of gold in it, and eyes like Reuben’s, 
and cheeks and lips like clover-blossoms. 

“Oh, just over to the store ! Mr. Mathews 
said he should get back from town before sun¬ 
down, and he’d bring the new calico dress 
mother’s got for me.” 

“Wait until after tea. I’ve been pullin’ 
stumps all day.” 

“Oh, I can’t, Reuben!” shaking her head 
around, so that the touch of gold struck oiit 
vividly ; “besides it will be too late to see the 
dress to-night, for Mr. Mathews shuts up at 
dark.” 

“I’m afraid, daughter, that supper’ll grow 
cold afore you can go there and back,” inter¬ 
posed the voice of Mrs. Taylor, as she broke 
several freshly laid eggs into the spider. 

“No it won’t, mother ; Dobbin can go fast, 
and get back in half an hour.” 

Amy ran up to her motlier, and wound her 
arms about her neck in a way that was irresist¬ 
ible. It was quite evident she was a spoiled 
child. 

“Get your bonnet in a hurry, then!” ex¬ 
claimed Reuben, as he took down his coat from 
the peg on which it was hanging. ‘ ‘ I reckon you 
wouldn’t feel quite so set on a ride if you’d been 
pullin’ stumps andbuildin’ stone fence to-day.” 

“Don’t go with her, Reuben,” said Mrs. 
Taylor, in an undertone. She was a little, pale- 
faced, sorrowful-voiced woman. 

“ Well, I sha’n’thave a moment’s peace until 
bedtime,” rejoined the indulgent brother. And 
the next moment Amy was at his side. 

“I’m all ready, Reuben.” 

The young man xhnched her dimpled chin, 
pronounced her the torment of his life, and 
they set out together. 

They had gone about a mile in the rumbling 
old vehicle, which had to perform the three¬ 
fold duty of carriage, wagon, and cart, when a 
horse suddenly rushed wildly past them. 
Every muscle of the noble animal was instinct 
with terror ; his nostrils were dilated ; and, 
witli his long brown mane caught and tangled 
in the wind as he swept by, he presented that 
half-thrilling, half-appalling spectacle which a 
thoroughly frightened horse always does. 
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“0 my, Eeuben!” exclaimed Amy, draw¬ 
ing ill a long breath. “ Wasn’t that kinder 
grand, though?” 

Reuben shook his head. “I’m afraid he’s 
done some mischief. He’s broken away from a 
carriage ; and them sliafts must bruise his legs 
afore long, so he ’ll come to his senses.” 

About half a mile further down the road, 
they came uiioii a carriage overturned and 
broken, near a large pile of stones, over which 
the frightened animal had evidently attempted 
to leap, and shattered the vehicle. And close 
by this lay a man with his face to the earth, 
and the life apparently struck out of him. 

“Is he dead? Oh, is he dead?” Amy 
whispered the question with white lips. 

“I don’t know, little sister.” Reuben was 
quietly dismounting. lie had those strong, 
steady nerves which are so invaluable in case 
of any sudden catastrophe. 

The young farmer went up to the prostrate 
man, and lifted his head. Amy saw his face 
suddenly grow white as the dead, and his 
hands shake as leaves do when sudden gales 
ride through the trees. 

“ God in Heaven, have mercy upon us !” 
ejaculated Reuben Taylor. And he did not 
say these words lightly, but humbly and reve¬ 
rently, as a Christian should; for in the face of 
that prostrate man he had recognized him who 
had laid his father’s head, in the prime of his 
years, under the grass — the man who had 
broken his mother’s heart, and driven the 
widow and the orphans from their home, and 
filled his own youth with toil, and patient long¬ 
ing and waiting. 

“Who is it, Reuben ?” cried Amy. 

“It’s Abel Ross!” 

A little cry went out of Amy’s lips, for that 
name had been a source of terror and grief to 
her ever since her earliest remembrance. 

And looking on the prostrate man, there 
came, for the moment, over the soul of Reuben 
Taylor a feeling of intense, unutterable loath¬ 
ing mingled with something of triumph that 
his old enemy at last lay at his feet. And then 
through the feeling crept the solemn words of 
the i)rayer which his mother taught him before 
he could remember, “ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

“Amy, there is a tin pail in the cart; run 
to the spring, quick, and fill it with water.” 
And the farmer lifted the unconscious man’s 
head and laid it on his knee, and stroked away 
the iron-gray locks from his face tenderly as 
liis own mother could have done it. 

Amy was frightened into unquestioning 


obedience. Her brother bathed the white rug¬ 
ged features, and she stood still looking on with 
long shivering sighs—all the brightness and 
vividness gone out of her face in its stark 
terror. 

At last a long convulsive sliiver went over 
the man; he opened his eyes and stared wildly 
a moment at Reuben; he attempted to rise, 
but his right arm fell down helpless—it was 
broken. He groaned out sharply, and shut his 
eyes. In a moment he had fallen back into 
unconsciousness. 

“ What shall we do with him? 0 dear I” 
cried Amy, wringing her hands. 

Reuben meditated a moment. They were on 
a lonely, little frequented road ; there was not 
a house in sight. 

“ We will carry him home,” said the young 
farmer, decidedly. 

“ Oh, Reuben, what will mother say ?” ejacu¬ 
lated Amy, for she could not get over her old, 
childish associations with the name of Abel 
Ross, or her terror lest sonie evil should befall 
them when brought in contact with its owner. 

“Mother will say I did jest right,” answered 
Reuben, simply. And he lifted the wounded 
man into the cart, and held his head on his 
knee, and chafed his temples with cold water ; 
while Amy took the reins into her shaking 
hands, and drove slowly towards home. Once 
during that slow drive the man opened his eyes 
with a convulsive start. 

“Are you in much pain, sir?” asked the 
farmer. 

“Yes, in my shoulder”—and he writhed and 
groaned fearfully ; and then suddenly fastened 
liis eyes on Reuben. “What is your name ?” 
he muttered. 

“ Reuben Taylor.” The young man had the 
name and face of his father. 

There was another loud groan, and a move¬ 
ment as though the sufferer would have writhed 
himself away ; but he fainted again. 

At last they drew up before the little yellow 
story and a half house. 

“Amy,” said her brother, “go in and tell 
mother who is here ; but you ’re a sensible little 
girl when you’ve a mind to be ; tell her in a 
quiet sort of way.” 

Amy understood, and executed her work 
very well, considering her own agitation. In 
a moment, Mrs. Taylor presented herself at 
the door, with a face which seemed fairly 
death-struck, it was so white and strained. 

“O Reiibtui!” she gasped. 

He answered her, with a look—“ I must 
bring him right into the house, mother, and 
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lay liim on your bed. Then I must run for a 
doctor, for I fear the life’s nearly gone out of 
him.” 

They carried the sufferer into Mrs. Taylor’s 
little bedroom. The window was curtained all 
summer with a trumpet vine, through which 
the sunshine filtered down on the striped car¬ 
pet, or wound its golden threads among the 
thick shadows. So they laid the sick man 
under the low roof to which he had driven the 
widow and the orphan; and then Reuben started 
off for a physician, and dispatched a messenger 
to inform Farmer Ross’s family of what had 
transpired. 

He had three sons, but the oldest was not 
twenty, and their mother had died several 
years before. They all hurried over with the 
“ hired men,” in great alarm, when they heard 
the tidings ; the physician, however, preceded 
them, and he pronounced Farmer Ross to be in 
a most critical situation, and that he would not 
answer for his life if he was removed to his 
home, that being distant nearly six miles. 

It was evident that he had sustained serious 
internal injuries, for the large, stalwart frame 
would quiver every time it was moved, and 
great beads of perspiration gathered on the 
rugged brow. The broken arm,, too, was much 
inflamed, and required constant care. Mrs. 
Taylor had that most invaluable gift in woman 
—a “skilful hand;” and, though one of the 
“hired women” from the “Ross Farm” was 
sent over to take charge of the invalid, her 
ignorance and awkwardness gave him so much 
pain that she was glad to relinquish her task 
to the gentle, soothing fingers of Mrs. Taylor. 

It was two weeks before the physician gave 
his consent to the removal of Farmer Ross. 
What passed through his mind during this 
time was never known. He was naturally a 
reticent man, and then he was brought so near 
to the grave that he could almost feel the cool 
waving of the banner of the King of Death over 
his temples. Much of the time he lay in a 
heavy stupor, but there were moments when 
the dark eyes under those shaggy eyebrows 
would follow Mrs. Taylor with a look of con¬ 
scious intelligence round the room, and it 
seemed to her there was something more in 
them—something of regret and pain. Several 
times, too, he muttered the name of “ Reuben 
Taylor,” in his drowsiness, uneasily, and he 
would groan out when Reuben entered the 
room, and close his eyes. 

At last, however, he seemed eagerly desirous 
to return home, and the ph^’-sician gave his 
consent, though the recovery of his patient 


was still doubtful. He conversed but little, 
except on the subject of returning home ; but 
on the morning that he was to be removed 
he summoned his hostess to his bedside, and 
said to her : “ Mrs. Taylor, I know all that you 
and your son have done for me ; and, whether 
I live or die, I shall not forget it.” That was 
all he said ; all the thanks they received, sav¬ 
ing from the farmer’s oldest son. 

A month had gone by. It was just in the 
opening of July; one of those vivid, affluent, 
tropical days that hang like rubies in the thread 
of the year. Reuben Taylor came in at noon 
from cutting hay, wiping the thick perspiration 
from his bronzed forehead. 

“ Who do you think has sent for you to come 
right over there, after dinner?” asked Mrs. 
Taylor. 

“I can’t tell, I’m sure”—throwing himself 
down on a chair by the window. “It’s too 
hot to go anywhere afore night.” 

“Abel Ross has sent for you, Reuben. The 
hired man says he’s able to set up two or three 
hours every day, and the doctor says he’s out 
of danger, though he ’ll never be the man he 
was afore his fall.” 

“I’d calculated on getting through with the 
south field this afternoon,” said Reuben, irre¬ 
solutely. 

“Hadn’t you better let it lie over, my dear 
boy?” timidly interposed Mrs. Taylor, as she 
placed a xdatter of young corn on the dinner- 
table. 

The young man pondered awhile, and at 
last audibly concluded—“ Well, I reckon I may 
as well risk it.” 

Farmer Ross sat by the window of his great 
white farm house, so that the sluggish wind 
from the sea, vdiich cooled a little the hot heart 
of the afternoon, could wave to and fro through 
his iron gray locks. The strong, muscular 
frame had fallen away greatly, and the sunken 
cheeks and the deep rings around the eyes told 
their own story of long, slow, physical suffering. 

The farmer nodded to Reuben as he entered, 
and motioned him to a chair; he had always 
been a man of deeds rather than-words, and 
those hard, selfish, grinding, cruel deeds to 
many who were in his power. 

“ Reuben Taylor,” said Farmer Ross, looking 
with his deep-set eyes full in the young man’s 
face, “do you know that you saved my life, the 
other day ?” 

“I think I did, sir,” answered Reuben, in 
his straightforward, outspoken way. 

“ And do you know that I jorobably laid your 
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father in his grave?” And this time a swart 
color crept slowlj up into the ghastly cheeks 
of the old man. 

‘‘I believe you did, sir.” No wonder that 
Eeuben’s voice faltered a little now, as the 
memory of his father flashed over him. 

Farmer Eoss winced under the words a mo¬ 
ment, as though they pained him; and there 
was no sound in the room save the little rill of 
melody which the summer wind made as it 
came in through the windows. At last Farmer 
Eoss spoke again, taking a folded sheet of 
pa])er from the table beside liim. 

“ Well, Reuben Taylor, I ’ve thought this all 
over in my sickness ; and it’s laid very heavy 
on my conscience o’ nights to think that I’d 
been the means o’ killing the father, and the 
son had saved my life. So I resolved to make 
you and yours all the reparation in my power; 
and there’s the deed to the old ‘ Brook Farm,’ 
without flaw or mortgage.” 

“Sir—sir!” muttered Reuben, rubbing his 
hands across his eyes, and staring at the old 
man, for he thought he must be dreaming. 

“There it is safe and sound, and nobody’ll 
be smart enough to get it from ye, or yer heirs, 
this time, I reckon 1” 

Then the truth dazzled and broke into Reu¬ 
ben’s heart. He thought of his old child-home 
with its low, pleasant, dear old rooms, of the 
great garden at the back, with its plum-trees 
and currant-bushes ; he thought of his mother 
at her favorite seat by the kitchen window, just 
over-which the white doves cooed all summer; 
he thought of Amy’s brown head with the 
flicker of gold in it flashing in and out of the 
old rooms ; and ho thought of another sweet 
face, dearer than all the others, flitting from 
room to room, the blue eyes full of smiles, and 
the small lips full of snatches of old tunes—the 
face that would make the joy, and crown, and 
sanctity of liis home. He thought of all this, 
and it was too much—he bowed liis head on his 
hands, and burst into tears. 

“Reuben”—the voice of Farmer Ross cer¬ 
tainly had a quiver of feeling in it, and the hard 
scrawny hand was laid tremulously on the 
youth’s thick hair—“are you sorry to get the 
old place back ?” 

“Sorry!” he was answered when Reuben 
lifted up his face, “ Oh, Farmer Ross, how can 
I thank you !” 

‘ ‘ You needn’t try. It’s only makin’ amends, 
you know, for, though the law was on my side, 
the Lord’s shown me that I never had any right 
to the old Brook Farm ; and I hope you ’ll for¬ 
give me for takin’ it from you.” 


And Reuben Taylor took the old farmer’s 
hand, and answered solemnly, “ The Lord Grod 
is my witness that I do from this hour.” 

It was an evening full of the glory of stars, 
and the crystal lustre of moonlight. The full, 
clear, silver light lay in rivers and lakes, over 
the meadows, and sheathed the limbs of the 
orchard trees, and slept in long glittering spears 
on the low roof of the yellow-brown cottage. 
Charity Ames sat under the small porch, on 
the low sill of the front door, and her sweet 
face looked out sadly on the night. 

No wonder her heart was somewhat heavy 
as her thoughts slipped their cable and went 
out sadly to the future. She thought of her 
father who had complained that very afternoon 
that the crops “didn’t promise over smart 
this year, and he didn’t see his way clear to 
pay a dollar on the mortgage.” She thought 
how old age was beginning to creep more 
heavily upon him, and deepening the cares and 
burdens which only his strong manhood could 
bear. She thought too of the years of “patient 
waiting” which would elaiDse before the lover 
of her youth could take her to his heart and 
home; and the tears came up softly into her 
throat and eyes as she sat in the moonlight on 
the low sill, that summer evening. A quick 
step came along the grass. “ Charity, little 
Charity!” exclaimed a voice which always 
made her heart leap. She sprang up, but not 
before he had seen the tears she thought she 
had hidden. 

“I’ve got good news for you. Charity, glo¬ 
rious news! ” The triumphant ring of the voice 
cut through the still night air. 

“ What is it, Reuben ?” 

“I’ve got back the old Brook Farm !” 

“Oh, Reuben, I must be dreaming!” And 
she put lier hand to her eyes, just as he had 
done that aftertioon. 

He slipped his arm around her waist. “ No, 
it’s true, every word of it. Charity. I’ve got 
the deed safe at home. I ’ll tell you all about 
it.” And he seated her back on the door-sill, 
and knelt by her side, and related the story of 
his interview with Farmer Ross to the bewil¬ 
dered, delighted girl. “You ought to have 
seen how mother took it,” lie concluded. “ I 
actually thought she was gone raving mad. 
She cried one minute, and laughed the next, 
and tossed her arms round, and it was a long 
time afore I could get her anything like qui¬ 
eted.” 

“Oh, Reuben, I am so glad, so glad!” Her 
joyful tears said the rest. 
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‘‘I’ve got a few repairs to put on tlie old 
place, and by next fall it ’ll be all ready for 
you, Charity, little Charity.” 

Her face fell in a burning blusli on his 
shoulder, but in a moment it was lifted again, 
and the faith of her fathers broke triumphantly 
from her lips, in that grand old Hebrew chant, 
“0 that men would praise the Lord for His 
goodness, and for His wonderful works to the 
children of men I” 


TOO CLOSE application. 

A contemporary remarks that “children often 
suffer, both mentally and physically, from too 
close, constant and long-continued application 
in school, and in studying for recitation.” The 
remark applies not only to children, but to 
young ladies at popular seminaries, where 
rivalry in intellectual exercises is stimulated, 
and the physical constitution frequently en¬ 
feebled for life by the overworking of the 
miud. A sound body is quite as important to 
the welfare and happiness of the future mothers 
of America as a mind overloaded with every 
variety of knowledge, including a good deal 
that will never be thoroughly digested, and be 
of no practical use to the possessor or to society. 
It would be difficult to overrate the advantages 
of mental discipline to young ladies, but the 
system of training which is most desirable is 
not that which makes acquirements and accom- 
l)lishments the exclusive, or even the principal 
aim, and which regards the quantity that can 
bo shovelled upon the brains as the one thing 
needful in female education. Tlie education of 
men and women should have some reference to 
their intellectual organization and capacities, 
and to the sphere of action and duty which 
they are hereafter to fill. It is not desirable to 
give young ladies at seminaries a university 
education, and to split their brains, distort their 
spines, and break their hearts with high mathe¬ 
matical and metaphysical studies, unless they 
have a peculiar talent for such investigations, 
which is not always the case. An harmonious 
development of tlie moral, physical, and intel¬ 
lectual being is the kind of education that is 
most required. For the cultivation of the heart 
we may trust their mothers, and of the mind 
their teachers, when they do not load it with 
burthens too heavy to be borne, and stimulate 
it to exertions which enervate, instead of in¬ 
vigorating it. The effects of excessive mental 
apj)lication upon their body at a time when the 
constitution is immature, are often injuries for 
life. Our own countrymen, as well as travellers 


from abroad, are struck with the physical de¬ 
generacy and short lives of Americans, com¬ 
pared with our primitive stock and with Euro¬ 
pean nations. Whatever the cause, the effect 
will be still more marked, if the system of 
overtasking the youthful intellect of American 
girls becomes universal. It is often remarked 
that the English woman is in her prime of 
health and beauty at forty, a period of life 
when that sex in our own country begins to 
bend under the cares and labors of life. The 
one is accustomed from her youth to outdoor 
exercise, and plenty of it; the other, to an in¬ 
door existence; and now to an intellectual 
forcing, which may make her very accom¬ 
plished and ethereal, but which do not increase 
her usefulness in society, while they impair 
her health and shorten her days. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

The following beautiful tribute to Woman 
was written several years ago. It occurs in a 
tale of touching interest, entitled “The Broken 
Heart”—its author. Dr. F. J. Stratton :— 

“Oh, the priceless value of the love of a 
pure woman ! Gold cannot purchase a gem so 
precious! Titles and honors confer upon the 
heart no such serene happiness. In our dark¬ 
est moments, when disappointment and ingrati¬ 
tude, with corroding care, gather thick around, 
and even the gaunt form of poverty menaces 
with his skeleton fingers, it gleams around the 
soul with an angel’s smile. Time cannot mar 
its brilliancy ; distance but strengthens its in¬ 
fluence ; bolts and bars cannot limit its pro¬ 
gress : it follows the prisoner into his dark cell, 
and sweetens the home morsel that appeases 
his hunger, and in the silence of midnight it 
plays around his heart, and in his dreams he 
folds to his bosom the form of her who loves 
on still, though the world has turned coldly 
from him. The couch made by the liand of the 
loved one is soft to the weary limbs of the sick 
sufferer, and the potion administered by the 
same hand loses half its bitterness. The pil¬ 
low carefully adjusted by her brings repose to 
the fevered brain, and her wmrds of kind en¬ 
couragement survive the sinking spirit. It 
would almost seem that God, compassionating 
woman’s first great frailty, had planted this 
jewel in her breast, whose heavenlike influence 
should cast into forgetfulness man’s remem¬ 
brance of the Fall, by building up in his heart 
another Eden, where perennial flowers forever 
bloom, and crystal waters gush from exhaust¬ 
less fountains.” 
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NOVELTIES FOE DEOEMBEE. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2, 



Fig. 1.—Headdress for dinner, or a reception. 
Barbes of ribbon and white lace, the lace barbe 
being made by uniting a wide edging ; loops of 
groseille ribbon; rosettes of groseille velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Charlotte Corday cap of lace and 
ribbon; the body of the cap spotted thulle ; 
the borders blonde ; pale gold-colored satin rib¬ 
bon ; a yellow rose, with wheat-ears, to the left. 

VOL. LXI. —46 


Fig. 3.—Evening headdress. A circular band 
of green velvet, on which are placed thick ro¬ 
settes of black lace ; jet drops fall from the 
lower portion of the wreath thus formed. 

Fig. 4.—Band of fuchsia-colored velvet, edged 
on each side with black lace ; a rosette of black 
lace at each end, with a gilt or jet pin knob in 
the centre. 
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FOR THE JUVENILES. 



Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 1.—Coat for a boy of four or five years 
old ; material of dark green poplin ; trimming, 
black velvet braces and points ; slides and but¬ 
tons of steel. 

Fig. 2.—Coat of dark gray reps, with black 
velvet buttons. These little habits are to be 


worn with knee breeches of the same material, 
or full cambrio trowsers. 

Fig. 3.—One of the best styles for little girls’ 
bonnets, hats being the general wear. (See 
Chitchat.) It is of white satin, with satin rib¬ 
bon fastened by knots of flowers. 
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Fig. 4.—Child’s Polish shoe, with cork sole, 
to be worn over the ordinary shoe. The fringe 
and rosette give it a pretty finish. 

Fig. 5.—Knitted baby’s stocking, to be done 


Fig. 5. 



either in cotton or worsted; it is intended to 
be worn loithout a shoe. 


NEEDLE-CASE COVER, IN KID AND 
BEADS. 

{See engraving, "page 492.) 

Lv working this little article, the first thing to 


be done is to transfer the design on to the kid, 
at least that part of it which forms the double 
outline, the interior of which is merely filled in 
with beads, and does not require any further 
indication on the kid. This outline is then 
braided with fine gold thread, concealing as 
much as possible the stitches, leaving room be¬ 
tween the two lines for the beads. Half of the 
pattern is then filled in with the smallest black 
beads which can be used, the remainder of it is 
filled in with the smallest gold beads ; the two 
sorts of beads render the design more distinct, 
as well as the work more ornamental. The 
engraving indicates the two different portions 
of the pattern, which are filled in with the dif¬ 
ferent beads. The smallness of the beads has 
a considerable inliuence on the appearance of 
the work when completed, as they ought to be 
arranged as closely together as possible, not 
allowing the least interval between them. 
When the ornamental part of the work is com¬ 
pleted, the kid must be stretched tightly over 
a cardboard foundation, the interior lined with 
silk, and the cashmere leaves for the needles 
added, when this will be found an elegant little 
article. 


NEW STYLE OF WRISTLET. 
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HUG ME TIGHT. 


A GARMENT TO BE WORN UNDER A CLOAK. 

{See Diagram^ opposite page.) 



It can be made of cash- 
mere, merino, or cloth, 
lined with quilted silk. It 
is joined on the shoulder, 
and the sleeve lined half 
way up with the same 
material as the outside. 
It is extremely comfort¬ 
able, and much more con¬ 
venient than a shawl or 
Soutag. 


CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
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DIAGRAM OF HUG ME TIGHT. 
(See opposite page.') 



EMBROIDERY. 
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CHILD’S APEON IN CEOCHET. 



Materials .—Shetland wool, white, with one color; 
and a hook somewhat coarse in proportion. Also a 
little eight-thread Berlin wool to match the colored 
Shetland. 

Beginning at the waist, make a chain of 124 
with the colored wool. Take the white; and 
fasten on at the first stitch witli ate. Miss 1, 
* 2 d c in one, 1 ch, 2 d c in same, miss 3 *; 
repeat to tlie end, when work ate stitch on the 
last chain. Work hack the next row, beginning 
with 3 ch, * 2 d c under the one chain, between 
the 4 d c, 1 ch, 2 d c under same * ; repeat to 
the end. Repeat this last row, backwards and 
forwards, until ten rows altogether are done ; 
then divide for the armholes, doing nine repeti¬ 
tions of the pattern, nine times for each back, 
and the remaining thirteen for the front. 

Now work the sleeves, and sew them in. 
With the white wool make a chain of 52; and 
do two pattern-rows—one backwards and one 
forwards. Join on the colored wool, and with 
it do tliree more rows ; and finally one in which 
7 d c are worked under the single-chain stitch. 
This makes a sort of shell-edging. 

Sew in the sleeves at the openings, allowing 
five entire patterns for the shoulder-straps. 


Take the colored wool, and work a row of 
open-hem along the foundation-chain, at the 
waist. Then the white, and work like the body, 
only doing two patterns for one, to give suifi- 
cient fulness for the skirt. After fifteen white 
rows, do four colored ones. Then do one row 
of the same pattern, entirely round the apron, 
carrying it along the sides and top as well as 
the edge ; and on that a row of the shell-border 
like that which finishes the sleeves. 

Finally, with the Berlin wool, twist cords with 
tassels at the ends to run in the open-hem at 
the waist and along the top. The tassels must 
not be added until the cord is run through, as 
they ought to be large and handsome. 

This is an extremely pretty ai ticle of dress for 
a little girl, and may be made in a great variety 
of colors. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remind our 
readers that it, like all woollen articles, should 
be washed in water into which raw potatoes 
have been scraped; after which the water is 
drained ofl^ and used icithout soap, 

Tliis pattern, if thought too warm in this 
material, can also be crocheted in cotton. 
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GAUNTLET, IN CROCHET. 

Materials .—Four shades of gray Berlin wool, four 
skeins of each shade, and four skeins of white wool; 
Penelope crochet, No. 2. 



With lightest gray wool make a chain the 
width of the arm; work three rows in double 


crochet. Commence with next shade, work 
three rows, and so on with each shade to the 
darkest, and then again to the lightest, de¬ 
creasing twice in every other row, and always 
ill the same stitch. Now form the thumb by 
making two stitches in one ; increase in this 
stitch for twelve rows. Now leave the increased 
stitches unworked, make three chains, and 
work ten rows on the remaining stitches and 
on the three chains ; linish the thumb by work¬ 
ing ten rows on the stitches which were made 
by increasing, and the three chain stitches ; 
decrease in every row in the centre, and more 
if found necessary. With white wool work six 
rows, 2 long, 2 chain, miss 2, round the top, 
making the long one stitch in advance of the 
long in former row. 


WATCH-CASE IN CHENILLE. 



Materials.—Green che¬ 
nille of different shades, 

M'ood-colored clienille, 
and cherry-colored che¬ 
nille. 

Make of stout iron 
wire the pocket and 
long stem of the case. 

Cover them neatly 
with the wood-color¬ 
ed chenille, and at 
the back of the pocket 
stitch in strongly a 
piece of cardboard, 
covered at the back 
with green silk, and 
lined with quilted 
white satin. 

Make of fine wire 
the leaves and 11 ow- 
ers, and cover the first 
with green, the se¬ 
cond with cherry-colored chenille. Sew them 
to the pocket and stem in the order given in 
the engraving. Some of the llowers should 
have live petals, some only three. A brass 
hook, for the watch must be sewed firmly on 
the stem, about half way down. 


EMBROIDERY. 
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CROCHET FLOWERS. 

JONQUIL. 

Two shades of yellow Berlin wool; one light, 
the other a deep color, hut not orange. 

Form a loof) of wire (or leto), and work in it 
twelve long stitches with the deep shade of 
yellow; close these stitches in a round, by 
working one or two stitches in the first loop or 
loops of the preceding row ; break off the wool 
some distance from the work. You will then 
have the little cup which forms the centre of 
the flower. The jonquil itself is composed of 
six petals, separately made, and fastened round 
the cui), either by twisting the wires together, 
or by sewing them round with a rug needle, 
fixing down at the same time the ends of wool 
left in ffnishing the top petals. 

Petals. —Make a chain of seven stitches with 
the darkest shade of wool, not split; work 
round the chain fifteen long stitches (putting 
three stitches in the top loop) with the light 
shade of wool, split; pinch it at the top, to 
make the petal appear as pointed as possible, 
and cover the stem with light green wool of a 
yellowish color, which must be split. 

Leaves. —Take a length of wire, and work 
on it about fifty stitches in double crochet, 
leaving two or three inches of wire at the end, 
as a stalk ; fold this wire in two at the twenty- 
fifth stitch, which forms the leaf; twist the 
wires of the stem together, and cover it with 
wool. 

CINERAKIA ; OR, AUTUMNAL DAISY. 

This is a very pretty little flower, and may 
be made either in blue or lilac wool. The same 
receipt would do for the common or field daisy, 
if white wool be used; but then it would be 
necessary to take one thread of deep pink wool, 
and sew round the edge of each petal with a 
rug needle, taking one stitch in every loop. 

Take a steel crochet needle, and work on a 
piece of leto twelve stitches in double crochet, 
with a bright shade (not too light) of split 
wool; pass the needle under the leto in begin¬ 
ning the stitch, instead of doing so for the last 
two loops, as before directed; break off* the 
wool, twist the two ends of the wire together, 
and cut oflf one of them. Make, in the same 
way, seven or eight of these little petals,' or as 
many as may be needed to go round the heart 
of the flower. Make a little tuft of yellow wool, 
about half the size of a pea, by crossing a bit 
of wire over some little pieces of split wool, 
and twisting it tightly ; cut the wool even at 
the top, almost close to the wire, and mount 


the flower by fastening the little petals round 
the heart with a bit of split silk ; cut oflf all the 
wires but two, at different lengths from the 
flower—the longest not exceeding a nail; cover 
the stem with green wool, and be very careful 
in covering it rather closely in the part nearest 
the flower, as the graduated thickness of the 
wires is to represent the calyx. Finish the 
branch with a few small leaves, which must be 
worked in the same manner as the petals, only 
longer ; making the chain for each of different 
lengths—the smallest fourteen stitches, the 
longest about twenty. They must be made, 
also, in dijferent shades of green; the smallest 
being the lightest color. 


END OF WAIST-RIBBON OR NECK-TIE, IN 
SILK NETTING AND DARNING. 



Tuis is a little Parisian novelty, which any 
lady can execute for herself with a very trifling 
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degree of trouble. It is formed of a small 
square of netting in crochet silk, commenced 
on one loop, enlarged until the width of the 
contrary corners is reached, and then dimin¬ 
ished again to one. In this square the pattern 
given in our engraving is to be darned in the 
same sort of silk. The square is then to be let 
into the end of a ribbon, and a long silk fringe 
knotted into every loop. The square of netting 
may be made larger if desired, but its size must 
be carefully adapted to the width of the ribbon. 
These form very ornamental ends to the long 
waist-ribbons, and are equally in favor for the 
necktie. Sometimes the netting is of the same 


color as the ribbon, and sometimes it forms a 
contrast, being darned with a silk of some bril¬ 
liant shade, for the sake of effect, while tlie 
fringe may be of either color. 


RABBIT PINCUSHION. 



APEON FOE A SCHOOL GIEL. 

IT CAN BE MADE OF SILK OR WASII-GOODS. 
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NEW STYLE OF DEAWEES. 

TRIMMED WITII SMALL TDCKS AND INSERTING. 



EMBROIDERY. 
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PLUM PUDDING AND OTHER RECEIPTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 

"NVe give a number of receipts for puddings, pies, cake.s, 
etc., that will be of great use to our lady friend.s during 
the Christmas holidays : — 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLUM PUDDINGS. 

In the making of plum pudding.s, the following results 
of the examination and comparison of eighteen receipts 
may be insefully studied and applied:— 

Average of Eighteen Receipts for Plum Pudding. 
Fine flour, half a pound ; bread-crumb.s, quarter of a 
pound ; suet, three quarters of a pound ; eggs (yolk and 
white), four ; mixed dried fruit, one pound and a half; 
mixed liquid, a third of a pint. 

Average Deductions respecting the Com 2 :>osifion. 

A classification of the receipts gives the following inde¬ 
pendent dogmas, namely, that when a plum pudding con¬ 
tains— 

Less flour, it must have more egg, bread-crumb, and 
fruit. 

Less egg, it must have more flour and less liquid. 

Less bread-crumb, it must have more flour and liquid 
and less suet. 

Less suet, it must have less bread-crumb and fruit. 

Less fruit, it must have less egg and suet, with more 
flour. 

Less liquid, it must have less egg and more bread-crumb. 
With respect to the mixmg of the ingredients, different 
modes are employed. The eggs are always beat up pre¬ 
viously in a separate state; and the milk, since, flour, and 
crumbs are generally added by degrees, and beat up suc¬ 
cessively, adding the suet and fruit next, and the brandy 
last. In some cases, however, this process is reversed, and 
the eggs are added last; but, in general, the eggs and milk, 
the flour, suet, and fruit, and the spices, go together. The 
pudding-bag is always well dredged with flour, and often 
tied rather loose, that the pudding may swell; and, after 
boiling it, about five minutes are suffered to elapse, in order 
that the moisture may evaporate from the outside of the 
cloth, and allow it to leave the pudding in a perfect state. 
Some are boiled in a cloth only, some in a mould only, 
with a cloth over the mouth, and others in both a cloth 
and basin. They all should have pounded wiiito sugar 
sprinkled freely over them, on being served on the dish for 
table. 

Much puzzling difference is apparent in the time directed 
for the hoiling of the pudding.s of esch receipt. This ap¬ 
pears to depend on the nature of the composition and the 
proportion of binding material. We have instituted a 
compari.son of all the receipt.s by reducing the weight of 
ingredients to the average standard, and have obtained the 
following independent deductions:— 

1. Plum puddings require the mme boiling, if the crumb 
be left out, and more flour, egg, and fruit supply its place. 

2. They require more boiling, when containing a greater 
proportion of flour and egg, but less crumb and suet, or 
when boiled in a mould. 

3. They require less boiling, when having less flour, but 
more crumb and fruit. 

4. The average time of boiling for ingredients weighing 
four pounds is about four hours. 


Rich Plum Pudding. —Stone carefully one pound of the 
be.st raisins, wash and pick one pound of currants, chop 
very small one pound of fre.sh beef suet, blanch and chop 
small or pound two ounces of sweet almonds and one ounce 
of bitter ones ; mix the whole well together, with one pound 
of sifted flour, and the same weight of crumb of bread 
soaked in milk, then squeezed dry and stirred with a spoon 
until reduced to a mash, before it is mixed with the flour. 
Cut in small pieces two ounces each of preserved citron, 
orange, and lemon-peel, and add a quarter of an ounce of 
mixed spice ; quarter of a pound of moist sugar should be 
put into a basin, with eight egg.s, and well beaten together 
with a three-pronged fork ; stir this with the pudding, and 
make it of a proper consistence wfith milk. Remember 
that it must not bo made too thin, or the fruit will sink to 
the bottom, but be made to the consistence of good thick 
batter. Two wincglassfuls of brandy should bo poured 
over the fruit and spice, mixed together in a basin, and 
allowed to stand three or four hours before the pudding is 
made, stirring them occasionally. It mu.st be tied in a 
cloth, and will take five hours of constant boiling. When 
done, turn it out on a dish, sift loaf-sugar over the top, and 
serve it with w'ine-sauce in a boat, and some poured round 
the pudding. 

The pudding will be of considerable size, but half the 
quantity of materials, used in the same proportion, will be 
equally good. 

Old Enoltsh Christmas Plum Pudding.— To make what 
is termed a pound pudding, take of raisins well stoned, 
currants thoroughly wa.shed, one pound each ; chop a 
pound of suet very finely and mix with them; add a 
quarter of a pound of flour, or bread very finely crumbled, 
three ounces of sugar, one ounce and a half of grated 
lemon-peel, a blade of mace, half a small nutmeg, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, half a dozen egg.s well beaten ; work it 
well together, put it into a cloth, tie it firmly, allowing 
room to swell, and boil not less than five hours. It should 
not be suflTered to stop boiling. 

Boiled Plum Pudding.— The crumbs of a small loaf, 
half a pound each of sugar, currants, raisins, and beef- 
suet shred, two ounces of candied peel, three drop.s of 
es.sencc of lemon, three egg.^ a little nutmeg, a table.spooii- 
ful of flour. Butter the mould, and boil them five hours. 
Serve with brandy-sauce. 

A RICH Christmas Pudding. —One pound of raisins 
stoned, cue pound of currant.s, half a pound of boof-suet, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, two spoonfuls of flour, three 
eggs, a cup of sweetmeats, and a wiuegla.ss of brandy. 
Mix well, and boil in a mould eight hours. 

A GOOD Christmas Pudding.— One pound of flour, two- 
pounds of suet, one pound of currants, one pound of plum.s, 
eight egg.s, two ounces of candied peel, almonds and mixed 
spice according to taste. Boil gently for seven hours. 

Little Plum Cakes to keep long.— Dry one pound of 
flour, and mix with six ounces of finely-pounded sugar , 
beat six ounces of butter to a cream, and add to three egg.s 
well beaten, half a pound of currants washed and nicely- 
dried, and the flour and sugar; beat all for softie time, 
then dredge flour on tin plates, and drop the batter on 
them the size of a walnut. If properly mixed,, it will be 
a stiflf paste. Bake in a bri.sk oven. 

Pumpkin Pudding. —Take one pint of pumpkin that has 
been stewed soft and pressed through a colander ; melt in 
half a pint of warm milk quarter of a pound of butter and 
the same quantity of .sugar, stirring them w’cll together; 
one pint of rich cream w'ill be better than milk and butter; 
beat eight eggs very light, and add them gradually to the- 
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other ingredieuts alternately with the pumpkin ; then stiT 
in a wineglass of rose-water and two glasses of wine mixed 
together, a large teaspoonful of powdered mace and cinna¬ 
mon mixed, and a grated nutmeg. Having stirred the 
whole very liard, put it into a buttered dish, and hake it 
three-quarters of an hour. 

MrNCE.MEAT. —Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped fine, four 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well mixed. 

Another way. —Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, one 
small nutmeg, one pottle of apples chopped fine, the rind 
of two lemons and juice of one, half a pint of brandy; mix 
well togethex’. This should be made a little time before 
wanted for use. 

Mince Pies. —Tako a pound of beef, free from skin and 
string.s, and chop it very fine; then two pounds of suet, 
which likewise pick and chop; then add three pounds of 
currants nicely cleaned and perfectly dry, one pound and 
a half of apples, the peel and juice of a lemon, half a pint 
of sweet wine, half a nutmeg, and a few cloves and mace, 
with pimento in fine powder; have citron, orange, and 
lemon-peel ready, and put some in each of the pies when 
made. 

CHRISTMAS CAKE. 

To two pounds of flour well sifted unite 
Of loaf-sugar ounces sixteen f 
Two pounds of fresh butter, with eighteen fine eggs. 

And four pounds of currants washed clean ; 

Eight ounces of almonds well blanched and cut small. 
The same weight of citron sliced ; 

Of orange and lemon-peel candied one pound, 

And a gill of pale brandy uniced ; 

A large nutmeg grated ; exact half an ounce 
Of allspice, but only a quarter 
Of mace, coriander, and ginger well ground. 

Or pounded to dust in a mortar. 

An important addition is cinnamon, which 
Is better increased than diminished ; 

The fourth of an ounce is sufilcient. Now this 
May be baked four good hours till finished. 

Lemon Cake.— Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites sepa¬ 
rately, till in a solid froth ; add to the yolks the grated rind 
of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and sifted ; 
beat this a quarter of an hour ; shake in with the left hand 
six ounces of dried flour; then add the whites of the eggs 
and the juice of the lemon; when these are well beaten 
in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it about an hour 
in a modei’ately hot oven. 

Lemon Ginoerbread. —Gx’ato the rinds of two or thi'ee 
lemons, and add the juice to a glass of brandy ; then mix 
the gi'ated lemon in one pound of flour, make a hole in the 
flour, pour in half a pound of treacle, half a pound of butter 
melted, the lemon-juice, and brandy, and mix all up to¬ 
gether with half an ounce of ground ginger and quarter of 
an ounce of Cayenne peppei’. 

Seed Cake. —Beat one pound of butter to a ci’cam, add¬ 
ing gradually a quarter of a pound of sifted siigai*, beating 
both together ; have ready the yolks of eighteen eggs, and 
the whites of ten, beaten separately; mix in the whites 
first, and then the yolks, and beat the whole for ten 
minutes; add two grated nutmegs, one pound and a half 
of flour, and mix them very gradually with the other in- 


grodieuts; when the oven is ready, beat in three ounces of 
picked caraway-seeds. 

Queen Cake. —Mix one pound of dried flour, the saiue 
of sifted sugar and of washed currants; wash one pound 
of butter in I’ose-water, beat it well, then mix with it eight 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and'put in the 
dry ingredients by degrees ; beat the whole an hour; but¬ 
ter little tins, teacups, or saucers, filling them only half 
full; sift a little fine sugar over just as you put them into 
the oven. 

LmperiaIi Gingerbread. —Rub six ounces of butter into 
three-quarters of a pound of flour ; then mix six ounces of 
treacle with a pint of cream carefully, lest it should turn 
the cream ; mix in a quarter of a pound of double-refined 
sugar, half an ounce of powdered ginger, and one ounce 
of caraway-seeds; stir the whole well together into a 
paste, cut it into shapes, and stick cut candied orange or 
lemon-peel on the top. 

Soft Crullers. —Sift three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
and powder half a pound of loaf-sugar; heat a pint of 
water in a round-bottomed saucepan, an'd when quite 
warm, mix the flower with it gradually ; set half a pound 
of fresh butter over the fire in a small vessel; and when it 
begins to melt, stir it gradually into the flour and water ; 
then add by degrees the powdered sugar and half a grated 
nutmeg. Take the saucepan off the fire, and beat the con¬ 
tents with a wooden spaddle or spatula, till they are tho¬ 
roughly mixed; then beat six eggs very light, and stir 
them gradually into the mixture. Beat the whole very 
hard, till it becomes a thick batter. Flour a pasteboard 
very well, and lay out the batter upon it in rings (the be.st 
way is to pass it through a screw funnel). Have ready, on 
the fire, a pot of boiling lard of the very best quality ; put 
in the crullers, removing them from the board by carefully 
taking them up, one at a time, on a broad-bladed knife. 
Boil but few at a time. They must be of a fine brown. 
Lift them out on a perforated skimmer, draining the lard 
from them back into the pot; lay them on a large dish, 
and sift powdered white sugar over them. 

Soft crullers cannot bo made in warm weather. 

A Good Pound-cake. —Beat one pound of butter to a 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of eight eggs 
beaten apart. Have ready, warm by the fire, one pound 
of flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them and a few 
clove.s, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine powder to¬ 
gether; then by degrees work the dry ingredients into the 
butter and eggs. 'When well beaten, add a glass of wino 
and some caraways. It must be beaten a full hour. Butter 
a pan, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the 
butter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, 
and to most tastes a more pleasant one. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DINNERS. 

Boiled turkey with oyster sauce, roast goose with apple 
sauce, roasted ham, chicken-pie, stewed beets, cole-slaw, 
turnips, salsify, winter-squash ; mince pie, plum pud¬ 
ding, lemon custard.s, cranboiTy pie. 

Roast turkey with cranberiy sauce, boiled fowls with 
celery sauce, boiled ham, goose pie, turnips, salsify, cole¬ 
slaw, winter-squash, beets; mince pudding boiled, lemon 
pudding baked, pumpkin pudding. 

Mock turtle soup, roast turkey with cranberry sauce, 
boiled tui’key with celery sauce, roasted ham, smoked 
tongue, chicken curry, oyster pie, beets, cole-slaw, winter- 
squash, salsify, fried celery ; plum pudding, mince pie, 
calfs-foot jelly, blanc-inange. 
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now TO COOK POULTRY. 

To Boil a TuRKEr.—Make a stufliiig as for veal; or if 
you wish a plain stufllug, pound a cracker or some 
hread-crumb very fine, chop raw salt pork very fine, 
Bift some sage and any other sweet herbs tliat are liked, 
season with pepper, and mould them together with the 
yolk of an egg; put this under the breast, and tie it 
closely. Set on the turkey in boiling water enough to 
cover it; boil very slowly, and take off the scum as it 
rises. A large turkey will require more than two hours’ 
boiling; a small one an hour and a half. Garnish with 
fried forcemeat, and servo with oyster or celery sauce. 

Or: Fill the body with oysters, and let it boil by 
steam witliout any water. "When sufticiently done, take 
it up, strain the gravy that will bo found in the pan, and 
which, when cold, will bo a fine jelly ; thicken it with 
a little flour and butter, add the liquor of the oysters 
Intended for sauce, also stowed, and warm the oysters 
iij) in it; whiten it w'ith a little boiled cream, and pour 
It over the turkey. 

To Roast a Turkey.— Prepare a stuffing of pork sau¬ 
sage-meat, one beaten egg, and a few crumbs of bread ; 
or, if sausages are to be served with the turkey, stufliiig 
IIS for fillet of veal: in either, a little shred shallot is an 
Improvement. Stuff the bird under the breast; dredge 
It with flour, and put it down to a clear, brisk fire; at 
ft moderate distance the first half hour, but afterwards 
nearer. Baste with butter; and when the turkey is 
plumped up, and the steam draws towards the fire, it 
will be nearly done ; then dredge it lightly with flour, 
and baste it with a little more butter, first melted in the 
basting-ladle. Serve with gravy in the dish and bread 
bauce in a tureen. It may be garnished with sau.sages, 
or with fried forcemeat, if veal stuffing bo used. Some¬ 
times the gizzard and liver are dipped into the yolk of 
an egg, sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, and then put 
under the pinions before the bird is put to the fire. 
Chestnuts, stewed in gravy, are likewise eaten with 
turkey. 

A very large turkey will require three hours’ roasting; 
one of eight or ten pounds, two hours ; and a small one, 
an hour and a half. 

Roasted chestnuts, grated or sliced, and green truffles, 
sliced, are excellent additions to the stufllug for turkeys. 

To “Devil” Turkey.— Mix a little salt, black pepper, 
and Cayenne, and sprinkle the mixture over the gizzard, 
rump, and drumstick of a dressed turkey; broil them, 
and servo very hot with this sauce: mix with some of 
the gravy out of the dish, a little made mustard, some 
butter and flour, a spoonful of lemon-juice, and the same 
of soy ; boil up the whole. 

Stuffixo for Turkeys, Fowls, axd Veal.— Chop, 
finely, half a pound of suet, and with it mix the same 
quantity of bread-crumbs, a large spoonful of chopped 
parsley, nearly a teaspoonful of thyme and marjoram, 
mixed, one-cighth of a nutmeg, some grated lemon-peel, 
salt, and pepper; and bind the whole with two egg.s. A 
teaspoonfiil of finely-shred shallot or onion may be added 
at pleasure. 

To Boxe Poultry and Game.— First take out the breast¬ 
bone, then remove the back with a sharp knife, and next 
the leg-bones ; keep the skin unbroken, and push within 
it the meat of the legs. 

To Boxe Fowls for Fricaskes, Curries, axu Pies.— 
First carve them entirely into joints, then remove the 
bones, beginning with the legs and wings, at the. head 
of the largest bone; hold this with the fingers, and 
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work the knife as directed in the receipt above. The 
remainder or the birds is too easily done to require any 
instructions. 

To Roast a Goose.—G eese seem to bear the same rela¬ 
tion to poultry that pork does to the flesh of other do¬ 
mestic quadrupeds; that is, the fle.sh of goose is not 
suitable for, or agreeable to, the very delicate in consti¬ 
tution. One reason, doubtless, is that it is the fashion 
to bring it to table very rare done ; a detestable mode! 

Take a young goose, pick, singe, and clean well. 
Make the stuffing with two ounces of onions (about four 
common sized), and one ounce of green sage, chopped 
very fine; then add a large coffee-cup of stale bread- 
ciumbs and the same ot mashed potatoes ; a little pepper 
and salt, a bit of butter as big as a walnut, the yolk of 
an egg or two; mix these well together, and stuff the 
goose. Do not fill it entirely ; the stuffing requires room 
to swell. Spit it, tie the spit at both ends to prevent its 
swinging round, and to keep the stuffing from coming 
out. The fire must be brisk. Baste it with salt and 
water at first, then with its own dripping. It will take 
two hours or more to roast it thoroughly. 

A green goose, that is, one under four months old, is 
seasoned with pepper and salt instead of sage and 
onions. It will roast in an hour. 

Sauce for a Roasted Goose. —Put into a saucepan a 
tablospoouful of made mustard, half a teaspoonfiil of 
Cayenne popper, a glass of port wine, and a gill of 
gravy; mix, and warm, and pour it through a slit in 
the apron into the body of the goose, just before serving. 

To Stew a Goose. —Truss the goose as for boiling, 
cover it with bacon, and tie it uj); cover the saucepan 
with bacon; put in a sprinkle of sweet herbs; a carrot 
cut in dice and two bay leaves: lay in the goose and 
giblets ; cover with bacon ; moisten with as much stock 
as will cover the goose ; let it boil, covered with buttered 
paper and a close cover, and set it on a hot hearth, with 
fire over it; give it an hour and a half. Serve it with 
onion or apple sauce. 

0^.9.—Both geese and duck.s, if old, are better to be 
parboiled before they are roasted. Put them on in just 
sufficient water to boil them ; keep the vessel close 
covered ; lot a tough goose simmer two hours, then dry, 
and wipe it clean; stuff and roast, basting it at first with 
a little bacon fat or butter. 

Ducks.— Ducks may bo roasted as soon as killed. 
Keep a clear, bright fire. Let them bo done of a light 
brown; but if wild, they should not bo much roasted, 
01 the flavor will be spoiled. They take about an hour 
to roast and should bo Avell basted. The livers and 
gizzaid are parboiled, chopped fine, and thrown into the 
gravy. 

Canvas back ducks are roa.«ted in half an hour; they 
should always be served with currant jelly. For tame 
ducks apple sauce is more appropriate. 

A duckling will require proportionally more roasting. 
To Boil Ducks.— Salt them two days, and boil in a 
cloth for an hour. Serve with onion sauce made Avitli 
milk. Or, ducks may be boiled fresh, stuffed with sage 
and onion, and served with gravy. 

To Stew a Duck.— Stuff and half roast a duck ; then 
put into a stewpan, with a shred onion, some black 
pepper and salt, a little mint, sago, winter savory, and 
marjoram, chopped small, and about a pint of beefgmvy. 
Simmer about twenty minutes, and then skim it, and 
take out the herbs. Add a quart of green peas, lightly 
boiled, and simmer half an hour longer. Thicken with 
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a little ljuttor and flour, if requisite, and serve the duck 
and peas in one dish. A glass or two of port wine, or 
the juice of half a lemon, with a little sugar, will much 
improve this dish. 

Cabbage, boiled, well drained, shred, and fried in 
butter, may also be stewed with ducks, instead of the 
peas, as above. 

YERY NICE WINTER DINNERS EOR FAMILIES. 
Winter soup, roast beef, stewed onions, cole-slaw, 
turnips ; apple pie, custards. 

Boiled ham, oyster pie, turnips, parsnips, stewed 
pumpkin ; baked rice pudding, preserved tomatoes. 

Chicken pot-pie, oyster fritters, turnips, parsnips, 
beets ; pumpkin pudding, preserved peaches. 

Boiled turkey with oyster sauce, smoked tongue, tur¬ 
nips, salsify, beets ; cranberry pie, custards. 

Roast fowls with cranberry sauce, oyster fritters, tur¬ 
nips, beets, winter-squash ; potatoe pudding, preserved 
quinces. 

Beau soup, roast pork with apple sauce, turnips, 
pumpkin, beets ; pumpkin pudding, preserved tomatoes. 

Roast beef, scolloped oysters, turnips, parsnips, win¬ 
ter-squash, stewed beets; cranberry pie, boiled custard. 

Pease soup, roast fowls, turnips, beets, hominy, win¬ 
ter-squash, cold-slaw ; squash pudding, baked apples. 

Roast turkey with cranberry sauce, boiled ham, win¬ 
ter-squash, turnips, salsify ; mince pudding, lemon cus¬ 
tards. 

Ham pie, oyster fritters, turnips, winter-squash, sal¬ 
sify, stewed beets ; raisin pudding, baked, pears. 

Venison soup, roast fowls, stowed beets, turnips, win¬ 
ter-squash ; sago pudding, baked apples. 

Roast venison with currant jelly, chicken curry, tur¬ 
nips, winter-squash, salsify ; cranberry pie, custards. 

Roast fowls, boiled corned beef, cabbage, carrots, pars¬ 
nips, turnips ; apple pie, boiled custard. 

Roast beef, stewed fowls, cole-slaw, stewed beets, tur¬ 
nips, hominy, salsify ; plum pudding, cranberry pie. 

Soup h la Julienne, roast goose with apple sauce, scol¬ 
loped oysters, turnips, stewed onions, stewed beets 
pumpkin pudding, preserved pears. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Turkey Carpets.—To revive the color of a 
Turkey carpet, beat it well with a stick till the dust is 
all out, then with a lemon or sorrel juice take out the 
spots of ink, if the carpet be stained with any, wash it 
in cold water, and afterwards shako out all the water 
from the threads of the carpet; when it is thoroughly 
dry, rub it all over with the crumb of a hot wheaten loaf, 
and, if the weather is very fine, hang it out in the open 
air a night or two. 

To Extract Marking Ink.— The following process 
will be found easy and effectual. Take the piece of 
marked linen, and immerse it in a solution of chloride 
of limn, when in a few minutes the characters will pass 
from black to white, owing to a now preparation of 
silver being formed, namely, white chloride of silver, 
which still remains in the fabric, but owing to its solu¬ 
bility in solution of ammonia, it may be entirely extracted 
by immersion in that liquid immediately it is removed 
out of the first, and allowing it to remain in it for a few 
minutes ; after this it only requires to bo well rinsed in 
clean water, which completes the process. 

FuosT-niTTEN Fruits and Vegetables.—S uch fruits 
and roots as pears, apples, and potatoes, as have boon 


penetrated by frost, may be recovered by putting them 
into cold water when a thaw approaches, and letting 
them remain in the water for some time, till by the 
plumpness and fairness of the fruits and roots it appears 
that the particles of frost are extracted. This method 
has often boon tried, and found to answer. 

Furniture Polish. —Beeswax half a pound, and a 
quarter of an ounce of alkanet root; melt together in a 
pipkin, until the former is well colored. Then add lin¬ 
seed oil, and spirits of turpentine, of each half a gill; 
strain through a pieco of coarse muslin. 

To Render Hard "Water Soft. —For every hundred 
gallons take half a pound of the best quicklime, make 
it into a cream bj^ the addition of water, then dilfuse it 
through the hard water in a tank or reservoir, and allow 
the whole to stand ; it will quickly bo bright, the lime 
having united with the carbonate of lime, which makes 
the hard water, will bo all deposited. This is a most 
beautiful application of the art of chemistry. 

Offensive Smells. —One of the best and most pleasant 
disinfectants is cofi’oe; the simplest way to use it is to 
pound the well-dried raw beans in a mortar, and strew 
the powder over a moderately-heated iron plate. The 
simple traversing of the house with a roaster, containing 
freshly-roasted coffee, will clear it of offensive smells. 

To Preserve Eggs. —Apply with a brush a solution of 
gum Arabic to the .shells, or immerse the eggs therein; 
let them dry, and afterwards pack them in dry charcoal 
dust; this prevents their being affected by any altera¬ 
tions of temperature. 

To Perfume Linen.— Rose leaves, dried in the shade, 
or at about four feet from a stove, one pound ; of cloves, 
caraway seeds, and R,llspice, of each one ounce; pound 
in a mortar, or grind in a mill; dried salt, a quarter of 
a pound ; mix all those together, and put the compound 
into little bags. 

A very pleasant Perfume and also Preventive 
against Moths. —Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nut¬ 
megs, mace, cinnamon, and Ton quin beans, of each one 
ounce; then add as much Florentine orris-root as will 
equal the other ingredients put together. Grind the 
whole well to powder, and then put it in little bags, 
among your clothes, &c. 

Blacking.- The bo.st blacking for preserving the 
leather of boots and shoes, and which will make it per¬ 
fectly water-tight, is the following: Take of yellow 
wax one ounce and a half, of mutton suot four ounces 
and a half, horse turpentine half an ounce, ivory black 
three ounces ; melt first the wax, to which add the suet, 
and afterwards the horse turpentine ; when the whole 
ir melted, remove it fi'om the fire | mix in gradually the 
ivory black, constantly stirring till it is cold. This 
composition is sometimes run into moulds, and sold 
under the name of blacking balls; when it is used, it 
may bo laid or rubbed upon a brush, which should bo 
warmed before the lire ; it is also the best blacking for 
every kind of harness; when it is wanted in a largo 
quantity, it maybe gently melted in a ladle or pot, over 
a chafing-dish with live coals. 

To de.stroy Cockroaches. —The following is said to 
bo effectual: These vermin are easily destroyed, simply 
by cutting up grqen cucumbers at night and placing 
them about where roaches commit depredatiou.s. What 
is cut from tho cucumbers in preparing them for the 
table answers tho purpose as well, and three applica¬ 
tions will destroy all the roaches in tho house. Remove 
the peelings in tho morning and renew them at night. 









There is a time for every purpose.—E ccles. iii. 

Lost time is never found again.—P raxklix. 

Then haste thee, Time —’tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast; 

Thy pleasures stay nof till they pall, 

And all thy pains are quickly past. 

Bryant. 

The tvord Time has many meanings; according to 
"Webster, “the root, in some of its applications, must 
have signified to rush with violence.” Now change the 
last word, for vinlence read 'velocity, and we can bear 
witness to the truth of the signification. As regards the 
Lady’s Book time always rushes with such light-like 
velocity that,-in our mind’s eye, we only see distinctly 
two numbers of the twelve in the year, namely, the hrst 
and the last. It seems but yesterday since we gave our 
January greetings, and welcomed our tried friends and 
steady supporters to the opening of the volume for 1860; 
and now we are at our December Table, closing the re¬ 
cord for the year. 

What have we done ? What is the result of our work ? 
and what its worth to the thousands on thousands who 
so warmly welcome, month after month and year after 
year, our Book to their hearts and homes? 

All persons of good souse and right feeling know per¬ 
fectly well that the true happiness of families is found 
in their internal resources, and, although occa.sional 
views of the outward world, its amusements and pur- 
8uit.s, are neces.sary to keep life from dulness and the 
understanding from dwarfing into the narrow prison of 
selflshnos.s, they know the solid joys of life, “the sober 
certainty of waking bliss,” must bo found at home— or 
nomhere. 

To promote domestic enjoyment is, therefore, a subject 
of paramount importance. This has been our cherished 
object, and in all the variety of literary, artistic, and 
useful subjects we have set before our readers during 
the past months of this eventful yciir, wo have aimed 
to make plain the right manner of life, so that woman 
may comprehend how best .she can enjoy, embellish, and 
exalt home duties and homo pleasures. We have had 
rich rcAvards already in the ■warm sympathy of our 
subscribers, and wo might fill pages on pages with ex¬ 
tracts from letters, tendering thanks and invoking bless¬ 
ings on the Editors of the Lady’s Book. We\lo not 
record it in the spirit of boasting, but with humble 
gratitude that we receive constant assurance of the 
esteem, fdond.ship, and love of our readers. These 
plea.sant letters come to us as on the wings of the wind 
from all quarters of tlie compass—from “Plymouth 
Rock*' to the “Golden Gate”—from “icy Labrador” to 
the Spaniard’s land of flowers wherever on this 
Continent the language of Washington is understood, 
there the Lady’s Book has readers, and wo have friends 
and correspondents. 

Of course, these letters are, like the private corre¬ 
spondence of friends, meant only for those to whom 
they are addres-sed, and we shall never uso them as ad¬ 
vertisements cr pufls, which, for our work, are wholly 
unneces.sa-y. 

One of our friends, however, in her earnest sympathy, 


so perfectly described the impression wo intend to make 
on the public mind and heart, that we requested liberty 
to quote a few seutences from her letter, and she kindly 
granted us permission. 

She say.s—after a warmhearted greeting—“ You have 
succeeded in raising tho character of a Lady’s Book from 
a mere collection of pleasant stories, for whiling away 
the hour, to a monthly director of tho taste and morals, 
and a heightened standard of what is truly womanlv. 

“We want our daughters not only to be fitted for 
‘corner stones in king’s palace.s,’ but also to look into 
every corner of tho kitclien ; to know how to do grace¬ 
fully and well all that pertains, or may pertain to aa 
American girl. And an immen.so variety of destiny 
awaits an American girl! Meantime, if she is neither up 
nor down, but plodding on in that diflicultest path, the 
medium, she can learn from your picture book how 
most plea.santly to adorn tho plainest home, and make 
wildernesses of bad taste blossom with wrought roses 
and graceful forms. 

“ I am regularly astonished to see how many new and 
useful adaptations there are iu your Book. One, in par¬ 
ticular, -I am always delighted with, that is the archi¬ 
tectural. Since the publication of Downing’s book, no¬ 
thing has done more or better than your occasional 
plans and pictures of houses, which combine simplicity 
and taste. Variety of construction is what we need. 
And so little has that been attended to, that you will see 
iu the country, as soon as one pretty house is made, 
every body goes copying after it, as if it were too much 
trouble to think of tho least variation. The consequence 
is, you know, as soon as you look at a house outside, 
exactly what it is inside. Whereas houses should be, 
like faces, suggestive, and not transparent—still less, 
hackneyed. Above all, there should bo in all houses, 
as iu wit, the element of unexpectedness. Somewhere 
there should bo closets, or boudoir.s, or out-looks, or 
sewing-room.s, or cosy-rooms, or chit-chats, not a bit 
like tho neighbor’s hou.se; which, in its turn, should 
have its own personal closets, retiracies, and pet bal¬ 
conies or verandas. Taste does not necessarily include 
or require expense. The printed mu.slin may fit like a 
moire antique and look altogether more suitable. Tho 
cottage may be a bower of beauty, or a soap box with a 
shingle roof. All nature teaches us variety, and taste 
teaches us elegant variety and choice in forms. But I 
forget I am inflicting a homily, when I only intended 
to express my gratitude.” 

Have we not hundreds of thousands among our readers 
who would warmly respond to the sentiments we have 
quoted from tho letter ? To tho.se friends, and to all our 
subscribers, wo send grateful thanks for their constant 
support and cordial encouragement. And though we 
have now reached a stopping-place, it is only for tho 
festivities of tho season. Wishing a merry Christmas 
in a happy home, we hope to find all our friends again 
with us when wo open our splendid .Tanuary number 
(1S61), with its illustrations and examples of tho useful 
and tho good, which, like st.ars and flower.s, like love 
and truth, arc always beautiful and always new. 
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TIME. 

Tr.ME, old Time, with thy care-worn face, 

I have .somewhat to say to thee , 

Wilt thou slacken awhile thy steady pace? 

Wilt thou stop to talk with me^ 

Thus I spoke to Time, hut he did not cease 
From his walk, though his eyes seemed dim; 

Not a moment e’eii might he know release, 

So I walked along with him. 

His hoard was white with the wintei’s snow, 

And his hair was streaked with gray ; 

I ku(!W of the proud world he was the toe, 

As ho steadily went his way. 

Why, Time, I said, didst thou move so hist 
When my heart was free and light? 

Why .shadow so quickly the beautiful past, 

And veil all its treasures frohi sight ? 

Wilt thou bring to me yet once more in thy life 
A sight of the loved ones of earth. 

The smile which will soothe all the sorrow and strife, 

And gladden the spirit with mirth ? 

I paused, as I waited for Time to reply, 

Then an answer to me was given ; 

He shook his head sadly, but lifted his eye, 

And smiled as ho pointed to Heaven. H. 

THE FINE ARTS AT HOME. 

Painting, Poetry, Mtitiic, those are the Arts pre-emi¬ 
nently distinguished. From these wo are intending to 
deduce, for our home catalogue, those accomplishments 
and ac(iuiremeuts that have not only ailinity with the 
three Queen Arts, but also harmonize with and render 
more perfect the natural taste and goniu.s of woman. 

For instance, from Painting, wo have Drawing, Pen¬ 
manship, Letter-writing ; from Poetry, the art ot reading 
and the taste of solectiou in literature ; from JIuslc, 
besides household song, which is its natural expression, 
wo have dancing, gracefulness, and propriety of manner 
and attire, and many of those innocent home amuse¬ 
ments which are beuefleial to heart and soul, to mind 
and body. 

The real harmony and enjoyment of life require that 
women should comprehend, cultivate, and direct their 
household economy in those true principles of icsthetic 
art that combine the useful, the beautiful, and the good. 
So far as we are able to carry out our plan, during the 
coming year, wo shall give such hints and information 
on the following subjects as will aid those who look to 
our Book for counsel 

Wo shall have, as heretofore, lessons and illustrations 
for Drawing, Writing, etc. 

In the department of Reading, wo shall give cata¬ 
logues of books, now and old, that are, iu our opinion, 
most desirable for family use ; books that may have their 
place in the library, the parlor, the nursery ; with such 
suggestions as will help persons of small moans to 
obtain the best collection of books at the least expense. 

In Music, we shall give such information as will, wo 
trust, aid many in cultivating this good and glorious 
Art. The selection and u.so of the Piano* are matters of 
grave importance that wo hope to make more familiar 
to our readers. 

Needle-ioork as an Art, in its fine specimens, similar to 
drawing and painting, conserve.s, improves, and boautl- 
lios woman, making her more fitted for all other accom¬ 
plishments ; this art will have, as it ever has had, a 
largo share in the artistic designs and lessons of our 
Book. Connected with this art is 

The Sewing-Machine, that most wonderful proof of 

* Excellent pianos may be found at the establishment 
of Boardman & Gray, Albany, N. Y. 


man’s inventive powers, directed to the aid of femininO 
genius and industry. Wo shall never forget to call 
attention to this cunning household Fairy, that saves 
the right hand of w'oman from her most wearing tasks. 

We know of nothing in the shape of usefulness that 
would bo of such worth to a largo family with small 
resources. Wo wish all such families would have, as 
a Christmas present this year, a good Sewing-Machine.; 
and the best, as wo think, is that of “ Wheeler & Wilson. ” 

MISSIONARY WOMEN—HELPERS OF THE POOR 
AND IGNORANT. 

Under this head wo are intending to continue through 
the coming year a series of papers giving such infornui- 
tion concerning the doings of women, in their character 
of religious teachers and helpers iu good works, as wo 
think will be both interesting and instructive to our' 
readers. 

The risen Saviour gave His first commission to wo¬ 
men—to tell or teacli the Apostles of His resurrection 
from the dead. Apollos was instructed by a woman; 
deaconesses were appointed, and women, like Phebe, 
made messengers and helpers in the churches ; Timothy 
owed his early faith and culture in piety to his mother 
and grandmother; and the “Elect Lady” had children. 

(of her own or adopted) under her charge, and was 
commended by the holiest of the Apostles as worthy 
honor and love for her good works and zeal in the faith. 
Such were the women of the New Testament. 

Wo make these remarks to show that we are not ad¬ 
vocating any novelty iu doctrine or duty when we say 
that to teach and help in the work of Christianizing the 
world is the duty of all Christians, women as well as men. 

“Begin at .Terusalem,” was the command of Jesus 
Christ to the Apostles So, too, should women begin at 
home, iu their own city, village, neighborhood. This 
domestic mission has lately been entered upon by an 
English lady, Mrs. Ranyard, of London, authoress of 
“The Mi.ssing Link,” “The Book and its Story,” etc., 
and her success is wonderful. One hundred ladies have 
joined her as managers or superintendents. These ladies 
select among the uneducated class the best women they 
can find, and send them out to read the Bible and sell it 
to their ownljlass. They have now two hundred such 
Bible women in England, Ireland, Scotland, and France, 
and are meeting with astonishing success. The society 
pays these poor Bible women, who give up their time 
to this work. Then the Lady Superintendents help the 
very poor by providing soups, clothing, fuel, etc. at the 
very lowest cost, and also teaching the.se poor women to 
work. It is an example that we hope will be immedi¬ 
ately followed in our land. 

Another good work also needs helpers. Mrs. Mason,* 
the wife of an American missionary to the Kareu.s, has 
lately returned to this country, and is pleading the 
cause of tbo poor heathen women. She wants to obtain 
helpers (Bible reader.s), single ladies, to go out with her 
to Burmah, and teach the poor, ignorant heathen mo¬ 
thers and their little girls that there is a Saviour for 
woman. Wo shall give her story iu our next number. 
In the moan time, should any lady desire to know more 
of her plan, her address is—Mrs. Ellon B. Mason, caro 
of A. D. F. Randolph, G83 Broadway, New York. 

A Word witu our Young Writers.— We have so 
many “lovers of learning” in our laud, so many read- 

* Her two books, “Tounghoo Women” and “A Talk 
with the Ganges,” are for sale by Mr. Randolph. Buy 
them. 
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ers of periodical literature, that it is not strange tho 
desire to scribble poetry and to become a “contributor” 
should be, like the rash and 'measles, epidemics among 
Young America. We do not desire to damp this ardor 
to do something distinguishiug, -while the object to 
be attained is good ; but we do wish our young con- 
tiibutors would not give us tho trouble of reading and 
burning their first productions. Better throw these in 
the lire yourselves, after comparing the poetry with that 
of Bryant and Longfellow, Mrs. Hemaus and Mrs. 
Browning ; and your prose—read Washington Irving 
and Miss Mitford, and you will lay yours in the grate, 
and try again, 

A recent work,* written by one of our most eminent 
statesmen and accomplished scholars, has the following 
excellent remarks on the value of study:— 

“Whenever a writer’s performance has cost him no 
labor, he ought, on that very account, to question its merit. 
The first essays of the human mind are imbecile and un¬ 
satisfactory. When, by any accidental animation of 
•thought, a writer fills up his page with rapid execution, 
he finds, upon the fall of his excitement, much of confusion 
to clear up, and mucli absurdity to expunge. Tlio most 
exalted intelligences do not claim an exception to this 
remark.” (Pages 214, 215.) 

Wo wish our young correspondents would take this 
advice to their hearts, and not send us their “first 
pieces;” “poems written off in haste, and no time to 
copy;” stories with “please correct all errors,” when 
tho whole article is an error, and we have no way, ex¬ 
cept the ordeal by fire, of correcting efiectnally the fol¬ 
lies and Amlts of these unfinished productions. 

Places op Education for Young Ladies.—Wo shall, 
whenever wo have room, give a short summary of these 
institutions, which are fiust multiplying in our land. 

Brownsville College, for Young Ladies, Mississippi, has 
lately been established. Eev. B. Huger Capers, Presi¬ 
dent. 

Laurensville Ladies' College, South Carolina, I860. 
Eev. E. T. Buist, President. Number of students during 
the year, 12S. 

ML Carroll Semmanj, Carroll Co., Illinoi.s. Mrs. 
Frances A. Woodshimor, Miss Cinderella M. Gregory* 
Principals. * 

la ihis seminary both sexes are educated. Number of 
students, 368; Young Ladies, 206; Gentlemen, 162. 

Tennessee Female College, Franklin, Williamson Co 
Tenn., 1860. C. W. Callender, A. M., President, with 
seven lady assistants. Number of students, 177. 

From the note to the patrons we will select a few sen¬ 
tences containing important truths. 

“We believe tho true object of female education is to 
fit woman for properly and gracefully performing those 
duties, moral, social, and physicjil, tliat God and society 
make incumbent upon her. Our Course of Study, and 
our rules in the ‘College Family,’ have this object in 
view. 

“ We believe the mind of woman should be cultivated 
in the same manner' as that of man. 

“ We believe that, in the management of her hon.se- 
hold, an intelligent mother finds as much use for the 
algebra, geometry, or Latin she studied in her girlhood, 
and for the penetration, patience, and habits of research 
their acquirement cost her, as does any merchant, law¬ 
yer, physician, or planter, in tho ordinary pureuit of 
his calling. 


* “ Occasional Productions,” etc., by the late Eicharc 
Eush. (See Editors’Book Table.) ^-lucnarc 
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The great end of all education we believe to bo tho 
preparation of the youthful mind to properly understand 
the works and providence of God ; to unfold it to larger 
Yieivs and clearer conceptions of his goodness to us, and 
our obligations to him. Hence, all studies which ex¬ 
pand the intellect, enlarge tho afiections, or strengtlien 
tho will, are ^of xise.' So believing, we alway.s en¬ 
deavor to procure religious teachers, and we make it an 
object of pre-eminent importance to endeavor to guide 
our pupils to the straight and narrow way that leads to 
everlasting life.” 

Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 1826 Eittonhouso Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. Tho moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. T. ; Henry 
Vethako, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wra. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, E.sq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

To OUR Correspondents.— These articles are accepted : 
“Peace”-“Tho Beggar at tho Door’’—“Waiting”— 
“ We met”—“ Tho Name in the Sand”—and “ Life’s Les- 
son.s. (Wo do not publish selected poems.) 

We must decline a much greater number, for which 
we have no room: “Absence”—“My friend Annie”— 
“Sonnet”—“MaudeHunter”-“A Lyric,”etc. (toolong) 
—“ To Isabelle ”—“ To ”—“ Evening ”—“ Serenade ”— 
“TIio Bereaved Mother’—“Ellen Lea”—“In the Morn¬ 
ing Early,” etc. “Tho White Cottage” (the writer 
must “learn to labor and to wait”)—“A Poem”—“To 
Jessie”—“Lost Love”—“My heart is a ro.se”—“The 
Voice oftheWinds”—“ Marion Lee”-“ThcBIankLeaf” 
(the author shows talent and. earnest wish to excel, but 
needs more culture)—“An Auction Sale”—“Tho Great 
Ea-steru”-“The Prince and the People” (enough has 
been written on this subject, for the present)-“ Live for 
Something” (if we had room, we would make a few 
extracts)—and the “Day of Darkness.” 

To Mr.?.-, OP Texas.—I n answer to the inquiry, 

“Who is tho author of ‘Adam Bode’ and ‘The Mill on 
the Floss ?’ ” we reply, an English lady of the name of 
Evans. She is a single woman, a native of the north of 
England, where the scene.s of her remarkable novels are 
laid. Her first work, “Scenes in Clerical Life,” was 
published in Blackwood. She writes under tho stylo and 
title of a man, as “George Elliot;” why or wliorofore, 
as we have never been informed, wo cannot explain to 
our interrogator.— Eds. Lady’s Book. 

Will MissS. J. T. of South Side send u.s her address 
in full, town, county. State ? We wish all correspoud- 
ents, who desire answers, would be particular in givim: 
their addresses—and never forget to inclose a stamp. 
The best way is to inclose an envelope, directed and 
stamped, then we shall be spar-ed much trouble. 

A Word ajkout Postages. —These should always bo 
paid in full. Our Canada correspondents will please 
pay the postage on their communications. Thauking 
our friends for their many favors and warm expressions 
of interest in the Book, we wish all a very pleasant 
Christmas, 
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drinks of mothers and wot-nurses are matters of the very 
first importance: because errors in these particulars 
must ultimately impair the health of the mother or 
nurse, resulting in those diseases and physical disabili¬ 
ties of which wc have before spoken ; and even w'hen 
there is no immediate and manifest symptom of disease 
in the nurse, it is a well-known fact that certain articles 
of food and drink, when taken by nurses, will cause colic 
and other disagreeable ellects in a child at the breast. 

The diet of nurses should consist of wholesome, nutri¬ 
tious food, plainly cooked, and eaten in moderate quan¬ 
tity. To bo a little more specific—it should bo composed 
mainly of nourishing animal soups, milk, rice, bread, 
ripe fruits, boiled or baked mutton and beef, &c., to the 
exclusion of all highly spasoned dishes, rich gravies, fat 
pork, salt bacon, pastries, acid and unripe fruits, pickles, 
and such like. 

Mothers and wet-nurses are very much given to in¬ 
dulgence in the free u.sc of meat, and the strongest kind 
of food, because, as they say, “ they have to eat for two.” 
Hence, nurses W’ho have, as a general rule, never en¬ 
joyed the luxuries of life in too groat abundance, are 
very apt to take advantage of this idea, and to make it a 
license for the gratification of a gluttonous appetite, and 
for a troublesome fastidiousness with regard to their 
diet. Such a course, either on the part of mothers or 
nurses, is highly injurious to their own health, and de¬ 
structive in its elfocts on the infant. It is only the food 
that is digested and taken up into tlio blood that goes to 
nourish the nurse or the child; and all that is not di¬ 
gested and taken into the circulation must oppress the 
stomach, causing colic, diarrhoea, headache, and general 
derangement of health, with consequent impairment of 
the secretion of milk, either in quantity or quality, and 
oftener than otherwise in both. Once, or at most twice 
a day, is often enough for any woman who does not lead 
quite an active life, to take meat; and this, together with 
everything else, should be eaten in moderate quantity 
—just enough to satisfy a natural, reasonable, healthful 
appetite—such an appetite as nature will give to all 
nursery women who live aright, and who are guided by 
the plain teachings of physiology and common sense, 
instead of the absurd notion of ‘‘eating for two,” and 
“the more wo eat, the fatter we get,” etc. etc. 

As a general rule, the vegetables should bo the prin¬ 
cipal diet of nur.sery women, as of all others who do not 
take active exercise. But there are some vegetables, 
such as potatoes, turnips, peas, &c., that give rise to 
ilatulency in nurses and children, and when it is found 
from experience (our only safe guide in such things) 
that such is the case, all articles of diet so offending 
should be left off. 

The only drinks of nursing women should bo water, 
pure simple water; chocolate, if it agrees; hot-water 
tea; and milk, which may be regarded both as food and 
drink. The habit of resorting to tea, coffee, wines, cor¬ 
dials, and various stimulating drinks, under the mis¬ 
taken notion that they increase the milk and impart 
strength, is most pernicious, and is ruinous to the health 
of nurse and child. Stimulants can never give or in¬ 
crease strength ; and though some of them may cause a 
temporary increase in the milk and other secretions, 


evil only, and that continually. 

We could say much more on this subject, and more 
particularly on the apparent necessity for tea and coflee, 
which .seems to exist with some who have long indulged 
in these drinks; but for further information, we must 
refer to our ‘‘ Woman’s Home Book of Health,” which we 
trust will prove highly useful to those for whom it is 
intended. 

DiiUGaixa NuRSixa Women.— Of the pernicious effects 
of drugs in excess, and particularly of opiates, when 
administered directly to infants, wo have already 
spoken. The effects of drugs when taken through the 
nurse’s milk are pcrhaiis no less disastrous ; and certain 
it is that such effects are almost wholly unknown to, or 
disregarded by, mothers. Many, perhaps most drugs, 
pass unchanged into the blood, and from the blood 
through the various glands out of the body. In this, 
way, opiates, purgatives, stimulants, and almost every 
medicine may pass through the milk gland, producing 
all the specific eftects on the child that would ensue 
from pouring them into his mouth from a spoon. 

The inference is plain and obvious—mothers and. 
nurses should use drugs very sparingly, and as a general 
rule only by the advice of a physician. Much the best: 
and safi^st plan is to so live as to render drugging iin-. 
necessary: better thro^y physic to the dogs than to be 
continually saturating your blood with it, and dosing- 
your infant through your milk, when you could get 
along without it, by obedience to the laws of health, 
and when it is not only useless, but killmg to your 
babe. 

Air, Exercise, etc. of Nursing Women.— Pure .^ir 
and exercise are absolutely essential for nurses. With¬ 
out those, no function of the body can bo properly per¬ 
formed—the blood will become corrupt—the general 
health will become deranged—the vital processes will 
bo suspended, or improperly carried ou, and every se¬ 
cretion be impaired. Without exercise to re-invigorate 
the body, and drive the blood through the sluggish ves¬ 
sels, these will become clogged up with gross and irri¬ 
tating impurities ; and without the vitalizing, vivifying, 
and purifying effects of free air, the blandest and most 
wholesome of fluids, such as milk itself, will be con¬ 
verted into au acrid disease, generating poison. In 
view of these facts, mothers should exercise, and be 
much in the open air themselves ; or, if they have a wet- 
nurse, they should see to it that she does not become too 
fat and lazy, which she is very likely to do, if she is 
employed by a wealthy family, and has nothing to do 
but to attend to her little charge. At the same time, 
mothers and nurses should avoid over-heating, and ex¬ 
cessive worrying:—the exercise should bo moderate, 
reasonable, healthful, and not exhausting, depressing, 
and over-fatiguing. In short, all nursing women should, 
above all others, live naturally, physiologically, and 
common sensely, disregarding alike the rebellious mov- 
ings of a misguided appetite, the fanciful whims of the 
ignorant, the baseless traditions of grandmothers, and 
many of the time-honored customs of the nursery-room. 
If nursing women would rear healthy, sweet-tempered 
children, they must bo healthy and sweet-tempered 
themselves; and to bo thus, requires obedience to the 
laws of health, not only in eating, and drinking, and 
moral influences, and all things mentioned in this article 
on Nursing Women ; but also in sleeping, in cleanliness, 
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the excitement caused by them is unhealthful, the effects' 
are transient and unnatural, and the consequence:^ of 
their use—except in some cases of disease—are evil. 
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in temperature, in tlie regulation of the excretions, and 
in everything else that is pure, healthful, and of “good 
report.” One of the great secrets of bcOnjism is a healthy 
nurse; and the great secret of health is correct living. 
This is worth more to mothers, to the rising generation, 
to all womandom, and “the rest of mankind,” than an 
army of physicking doctors, or a ship-load of drugs. 

Columbus, Qa. 


SittriiV}! Ilotifcs. 


Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we otter our sorvice.s to procure for 
our suhscribors or others any of tho hooks that we notice. 
Information touching hooks will ho cheerfully given hy 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Pkterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE MOTHER-IN-LAW: A Tale of Domestic Life. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sotithworth, author of “Retri¬ 
bution,” “Missing Bride,” “India,” “Vivia,” etc. etc. 
There is scarcely a woman who has gained such an 
extensive popularity as an author as Mrs. South worth. 
The work before us is one of her earlier productions, 
written before she was so widely known, but which will 
not suffer from comparison with any of her later ones. 
So well have the public appreciated this work, that tho 
publishers have been induced to issue a now edition. 
Price $1 25. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE GENTLEMEN’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, arid 
Manual of Politeness: being a Complete Guide for a 
GeiitlematVs Conduct in all His ReUdions towards So¬ 
ciety. Containing Rules for the Etiquette to be Observed 
in the Street, at Table, in the Ball-Room, Evening Party, 
and Morning Call; with full Directions for Polite Corre¬ 
spondence, Diess, Conversation, Manly Exercises, and 
Accomplishments. From the best French, English, and 
American authorities. By Cecil B. Hartley. Price $1 00. 

THE LADIES’ BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, and Manual 
of Politeness. A Complete Hand-Book for the Use of the 
Lady in Public Society. Containing full Directions for 
Correct Manners, Dress, Deportment, and Conversation; 
Rules for the Duties of both Hostess and Guest in Morn¬ 
ing Receptions, Dinner Companies, Visiting, Evening 
Parties, aud Balls ; a Complete Guide for all Letter 
Writing and,Cards of Compliments ; Hints on Managing 
Servants, on tho Preservation of Health, and on Accom¬ 
plishments ; and also u.seful Receipts for the Complexion, 
Hair, and with Hints and Directions for tho Care of tho 
Wardrobe. By Florence Hartley, author of tho “ Ladies’ 
Hand-Book of Fancy aud Ornamental Work.” Price 
$1 00 . 

Although by different authors, these works are so 
similar in title aud plan, and are so evidently intended as 
companion books, that we feel justified in giving them 
a joint notice, for what wo would say of one we must 
al.so say of the other. Their titles are so complete in 
themselves, that wo do not need to enter into detail 
concerning their contents, but will speak only in a 
general way of their merits. • It has never been our 
pleasure to examine books of tho kind more deserving 
of popular favor than those. Their directions and advice 
are sensible aud expHcit. Tho rules laid down concern¬ 


ing behavior, etiquette, etc., are not more arbitrary one.s, 
having no firmer foundation than tho whim or fa.shion of 
the day ; but they are based upon the true principles of 
politeness, which are ever those of self-forgetfulness 
and a regard for tho comfort aud happiness of others. If 
any one would learn by heart, in tho true sense of that 
phrase (for we have little faith in superficial, heartless 
politeness), the directions herein given, there would bo 
nothing lacking in their character to constitute them a 
perfect gentleman or lady. As wo have already said, 
these directions are explicit; there is no dealing in 
general terms, which leave tho reader at last in uncer¬ 
tainty, but everything’ is plain and comprehensible. In 
the “Ladies’ Book of Etiquette,” tho receipts for tho 
complexion, hair, etc., are peculiarly valuable, as they 
can be relied upon as being both useful aud uninjurious ; 
whilst the hints concerning the care of tho wardrobe aro 
of importance, both as regards convenience and economy. 

From Leary, Getz, & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL SINGING BOOK. By 
Professor John Bower, Teacher of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. A neat and compact little 
work of 192 pages, containing nearly two hundred 
popular and unexceptionable songs, ballads, odes, duets, 
etc., adapted for the use of schools, academies, and other 
educational institutions. We feel confident of its meet¬ 
ing with general approval. It is bound in half-cloth. 
Price 12 cents. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

OCCASIONAL PRODUCTIONS, POLITICAL, DIPLO¬ 
MATIC, AND MISCELLANEOUS. By the late Richard 
Rush. These E.ssnys and Reminiscences of a statesman 
who was both a close observer and a wise, thoug^htful, 
and judicious man, cannot fail to interest the reader, 
and touch tho feelings of the patriot. The writer was 
one of those links between the days of Washington and 
our own which we are fast losing, and his interesting 
“Memorial” of that great man, touching and beautiful 
from its very simplicity and minuteness, is of inesti¬ 
mable value. The account of the Court of Louis Philippa 
and tho Revolution of 1848 is also exceedingly interest¬ 
ing. The whole work is written in a pure and elevated 
stylo, showing a nature at once cultivated aud rich in 
genial sympathies. Tho book is one in which all poli¬ 
tical parties and all classes of readers, from intelligent 
childhood to thoughtful age, will find matter of instruc¬ 
tion and interest. The volume is woH got up, with an 
elaborate index and beautiful typo, that can be read 
with pleasure to the eye as well as to the mind. Pp. 535. 
Price $2 25. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia;— 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
POEMS. By T. Babington Macaulay. New and Revised 
Edition. This collection comprises some of the renowned 
author’s earliest as well as some of his latest produc¬ 
tions. Most of the prose articles appeared originally 
either in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine or tho Edinburgh 
Reinew. “Some of the poems,” says the publishers’ 
preface, “have already appeared in print; others aro 
supplied by tho recollection of friends. Tho first two 
arc published on account of their having been composed 
in the author’s childhood.” Price $1 00. 

A YEAR WITH MAGGIE AND EMMA. A True Story. 
Edited by Maria J. M’Intosh. This is a simple, child¬ 
like story, intended to foster in the hearts of tho young 
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an appreciation of the pleasures of a life devoid of artificial 
excitement, whose enjoyment is natural and liealthful, 
depending upon the ever-varying beauties of nature for 
its happiness, and through them learning to know and 
to love the God who created them. Trice G3 cents. 

From Sheldon & Co,, New York, thi’ough Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MRS. EMILY C. JUD- 
SON. By A. C. Kendrick, Professor of Greek Literature 
in the University of Rochester. This book will prove 
interesting alike to religious and literary people. The 
subject of the memoir, previous to her marriage with 
Dr. Judson, was widely known as Fanny Forrester, the 
author ofnumerous charming tales, sketches, and poems. 
The book is carefully prepared from material furnished 
by those who knew her most intimately, and her letters 
afford the reader a deep insight into her character. The 
description of her life in India, given conjointly by her 
letters, journal, and by her biographer, will be read at¬ 
tentively by both her personal admirers, and those w'ho 
are concerned in the missionary cause. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Edward 
Everett. With a portrait of the author. This work was 
furnished by the celebrated author to the Encyclopoidia 
Britnnnica. It is a compressed narrative of the career 
of Washington. Its materials have been mainly derived 
from the great national works of Marshall, Sjiarks, and 
Irving. The w'ell-known reputation of Mr. Everett as a 
writer will preclude any necessity on our part of recom¬ 
mending to our readers this concise, but elegantly com¬ 
posed narrative. Price 00. 

From Cassell, Fetter, & Gi^LPix, New York:— 

CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. We 
have received Parts 1, 14, and 1.5 of this splendid publi¬ 
cation, every page of which is illustrated by fine wood 
engravings, many of them copies of celebrated paintings. 
Before the completion of the Old Testament, there will be 
published a beautifully engraved family register, for 
the insertion of births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths. 
The parts will bo issued semi-monthly, until the whole 
is completed. Price 15 cents per part; seven consecutive 
parts, $1 ; fifteen, $2; twenty-four, $.3 ; to bo paid always 
in advance. Postage on single cepies two cents; if paid 
quarterly in advance, one cent. 

CASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. Parts 
1, 13, and 14. Part 1 of this publication begins with 
Four-handed Animals, including the Ape, the Chimpan¬ 
zee, and the Orang-Utan, comparing their physical struc¬ 
ture with man, and entering fully into a description of 
their habits and peculiarities. Parts 13 and 14 treat, 
under the general head of Flesh-eating Animals, of the 
Dog. The engravings are all in the highest style of art. 
Published fortnightly on the first and fifteenth of each 
month. Price 1.5 cents per part. 

CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Parts 1, 4, and .5, the only parts wo have received, relate 
the history of England from its earliest records, up to 
the middlo of the thirteenth century ; and contain spirited 
illustrations of persons and events of those times. Pub¬ 
lished semi-monthly, at 15 cents per part. 

From Derby & Jackson, New Y'ork, through G. G. 
Evans, Philadelphia:— 

LOUIE’S LAST TERM AT ST. MARY’S. A story of 
school life, which in its detail is so quiet and common¬ 
place, that it can scarcely bo said to have a plot at all, 
but which will yet stand out individualized in the book 


world, and receive lattentioii and commendation, when 
others more pretending in plan and style will be over¬ 
looked. Strictly speaking, it might be called a story for 
the young, though it is not by any means intended for a 
child’s book. A high moral tone pervades it, and ren¬ 
ders it therefore a most profitable as well as iileasing 
work for perusal. It is offered by its author as a tribute 
to the memory of the late Bishop Doane. Price $1 00. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS; or, Life and Man- 
ners in Bwilzerland. By the author of “ Peasant Life in 
Germany.” This writer has left the task of describing 
the beauty, grandeur, and sublimity of the scenery of 
Switzerland to other tourists ; and has given her readers 
instead, a pleasing picture of the people who constitute 
this little republic, and their peculiar habits and ‘man¬ 
ners, as they appeared to her during her sojourn among 
them. 

From Ticknor, Fields, & Co., Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

OVER THE CLIFFS. By Charlotte Chanter. This story, 
said to have been written by the sister of the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, is one that will captivate by its well-sustained 
interest. It is, in some sort, a sea story, as the title 
would indicate. The plot is so sufficiently attractive 
that we leave to our readers the pleasure of finding it 
out. At the same time, we can heartily recommend ib 
to them as being, not only a well-written story, but one 
whoso moral tendency is most commendable. Price 
61 00. 

From Patrick Donahoe, Boston, through H. M’Guath, 
Philadelphia:— 

THE EVIL EYE; or, TlieBlack Spectre. A Romance. 
By William Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry,” “Willy Reilly,” “ Rody the 
Rover,” “Paddy go Easy,” etc. etc. This is a story of 
Irish Lifeby an author who has already obtained a repu¬ 
tation as a successful portrayer of Irish character. The 
book is founded upon the common superstition of the 
Evil Eye; and without attempting to enter into any 
argument to prove or disprove its existence and infiu- 
ence, the writer has succeeded in building from it a very 
readable romance. 

The Prote.stant Episcopal Church Book Society 
have their usual Christmas list of juveniles, one of the 
most attractive to be found. Among those more recently 
published, we notice— 

THE CAVERLY' FAMILY', handsomely got up in crim¬ 
son and gold. A story of a good governess, who comes 
to be the well-beloved step-mother of the Caverly Family. 
The style is not quite as simple and direct as wo like to 
find in children’s stories, and it is rather romantic in 
incident. We object to the “fair” and “stage repre¬ 
sentation,” as we do to anything like display or that 
encourages the love of it in children; but we give the- 
author full credit for many excellent teachings, and a 
general purity of tone. 

CLIMBING THE MOUNTAINS, by the author of the 
excellent storie.s, “ The Mouse in the Pantry,” and “ The 
Little Sisters of Charity,” is an admirable book for boys, 
particularly for headstrong, careless, play-loviug fel- 
low.s, who are drawn into evil through love of fun and 
mischief. Wo commend it heartily. 

THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, The Settler in Vir- 
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ginin.^ is the story of Pocahontas, told with the history 
of blaster Kobcrt Hunt, the chaplain of tlie Jamestown 
Colony. An historical tale of much value for youny 
readers just awakening to interest in the history of their 
church and their country. 

From BLANcnARD & Lea, Philada., Publishers:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OP THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. October, 1860. 
Published quarterly at a year 


3, .nii-C!jiu,r. 

Godey’s FAsniONS. —What shall we say of this Fash¬ 
ion-plate ? What will our contemporaries say? and what 
will our subscribers think of it? Need we say that no¬ 
thing ever has appeared that can in any way approach 
it ? Wo are proud of it; the figures are largor ; there are 
more of them, and they are better grouped and colored 
than any fashions wo have heretofore published, or 
ever have been published in this or any other country. 
Remember that other fashion magazines give bnt two 
figures ; here are seven. The extra cost for these fashions 
will be nearly $10,000 for one year, and wm shall com¬ 
mence the year 1861 with fashion-plates of this size. 
^‘Brides and Bridesmaids!” Bachelor editors, beware! 

Two splendid steel engravings also grace this num¬ 
ber. Match plates, designed expressly for Godoy. No 
other magazine has plates engraved from original de¬ 
signs made expressly for the magazine. 

“Have your pavement cleaned,” and “The Toy 
Shop,” are seasonable plates, well designed and well 
engraved. 

Wo make no especial promises for next year, but our 
sub.scribei's know us, and know that we have the means 
and the disposition to keep the Lady's Book, where it al¬ 
ways has been, at the head of American magazines. 

In the January number we shall commence a story, 
by a Lady of this City, entitled “Sunshine and Shade,” 
which will be very attractive. It will run through 
some nine numbers of tho Book, and will bo the Story 
of tho Season. Tho author of “Miss Slimmons” also 
commences a humorous story, “Mr. and Mrs. Hasher.” 
Look out for it. 

We cordially wish our readers a Merry Christma.s. 
May all tho genial and blessed inlluences of the season 
bo showered upon them! How many old recollections 
and dormant sympathies does this season awaken ! How 
many then meet who have but scanty intercourse at 
other periods of the year? and though Christmas pastimes 
appear now to bo neglected by society in proportion to 
their polish, still, in many parts of our country. Father 
Christmas i.s invited to reign with a little of his former 
spirit. Look at the contrast between “ Cbristmiia in tho 
City,” and “Christmas in tho Country.” 

In our literature of this number, some amusing arti¬ 
cles will be found. “ B. Umber, Artist,” by Metta Vic¬ 
toria Victor ; and “ The Prince of Wales at Pennytouui,” 
by Mary Martin, a now contributor. “Two Ways of 
Keeping a Wife,” by Marion Harlaud, is concluded iu 
this number; and we are sure that every one will road 
and like Mrs. Haven’s beautiful story. Miss Townsend 
also furnishes one of her graceful stories. 

We will send a copy of the Lady’s Book one year, 
and the Atlantic Monthly one year on roeeipt of $4 50. 


RIVAL CLAIMS.—CHRISTMAS IN THE CITY AND 
COUNTRY. 

The suburban life of our great cities is a marked social 
feature of the day ; the taste for the quiet domestic pur¬ 
suits, which naturally spring up in tho abundant leisure 
of the country, contest their place warmly with the 
fashion and gayety of the town. Every year more fami¬ 
lies give up their city residences, and, save a month or 
two at some hotel, or with friends who are glad enough 
to return the compliment w'hen summer comes, pass the 
year out of the sight of bricks and mortar. They cer¬ 
tainly have fewer excu.se.s, if they do not live “a sober, 
righteous, and godly life,” than those who are drawn 
more or less into the vortex of “society,” under which 
wo include party-giving and party-going, shopping, 
calling, the opera, the concert—all that envious people 
sum up with the convenient title of “ city dissipsitiou.” 

City people, in the mean time, shrug their shoulders, • 
and wonder what people can possibly find to do with 
them.selvos, and look on their “country cousins” as the 
victims of routine, and narrow-mindedness, and general 
stupidity ! 

We p:esent these rival claims in what maybe sup¬ 
posed to be the chief enjoyment of each separate life. 
Christmas, tho general holiday, luis its charms for each. 

In town there is much consultation as to toilet, for 
though the children absorb the morning, and it is proper 
to be seen at church, it is not less certain that tJie inti¬ 
mate gentlemen friends of the family will make their 
appearance by the time a demi-tuilet can be dispatched, 
a little rehearsal of the general reception that marks the 
New’ Year. There ai o symptoms of it in the well spread 
lunch table of tho luxurious drawing-room, in the tni- 
prompta grouping of ladies of tho house with the first 
tinkle of the door bell, and its enjoyment culminates in 
the entrance of “the coming man,” who “takes the 
liberty of bringing his friend Marks,” already well 
know’u in society as “ superb in tho Gorman.” 

Their country cousin.s, meantime, have already dined ! 

—unfashionable creatures '—and enjoyed with keen ap¬ 
petites tho ample hountiful Christmas dinner the barn 
yard, and the garden’s latest giftsof crisp celery, winter 
vegetables and fruit, have contributed to. The air is 
keen and clear, the sky unclouded sapphire, the i-oacl.s 
in their prime of sleighing from yestGrday’'s travel over 
the last cheerful snowstorm. They, too, have “gentle¬ 
men friends” who are only too happy to pay their de- 
•wirs in tho clear open air, and in much merriment the 
sleighing party is made up, to dash along with chiming 
hells, and song and laughter. An upset noAv and theu 
is counted in with tho amusements of the day, so that 
no one is hurt, and Avho ever is?—hy a fall into a yield¬ 
ing snowbank! 

Wo leave our lady friends to choose for themselves in 
W'hich scene lies tho best opportunity for amusement 
aud—a propofiol t 

ARTirua’s Ho.me Magazine.-Wo recommend this 
magazine to the attention of families as tho best $2 
magazine now published. Wo club it with tho Lady’s 
Book, only asking $3 50 for both piiblication.s, or it can 
be introduced in any of our clubs in jdace of a copy of 
tho Lady’s Book. See advertisement in this number. 

Fund for the Purchase of Mount Vernon.—Wo will\ 
receive, as usual, subscriptions for this purpo.se, but de- | 
Cline to receive any money the whole of which is not to j 
bo devofod for that purpofeo, $I constitutes a member- / 
ship. / 
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OcR Music. —Probably our fair readers may be mysti¬ 
fied. at the title of our music this mouth. If so, and they 
should fail to discover itssiguificauce upon examination, 
we can only refer them to husbands or brothers who are 
presumed to bo attached to the “order “ The National 
Slasouic School, at its sixth session^ recently closed, 
adapted the song with the utmost enthusiasm, the of¬ 
ficers pronouncing it the best song ever composed for 
olo.siug all Lodges, of various degrees. It is expected 
that the demand for this song will bo very great. 

■\Vo have on file a beautiful new song, by Mr. McNaugh- 
ton, which wo shall soon present to our readers. 

Neio Mime .—“Poor Ben, the Piper,” by J. Starr Hol¬ 
loway. Just published. Price 25 cents. 

This song wa.s sung a few years since at the popular 
musical cutertainments given throughout the Union, by 
Mr. Dodge, and Ossian's Bards. It is now for the first 
time published in sheet form, and, as we possess the 
copyright and plates, it can only bo procured by in¬ 
closing the amount in stamps to our own address. Wo 
will send five copies ou receipt of one dollar. Or it may 
be ordered with any of the pieces named iu our July and 
October numbers. 

Boston Musical Times, published fortnightly, at ono 
dollar per annum, by Russell & Tolman, Boston. This 
is a neat quarto paper, of 16 pages, furnishing in each 
number Musical Correspoudenco from ditferent locall- 
tie.s. Musical Biographies and Histories, Musical Anec¬ 
dotes and Gossip, and Musical Intclligeuee goi>orally. 
The price of subscription is nominal compared with the 
stores of information which may be gained from its 
pages by those interested in music. 

During the new year, we shall present our musical 
patrons with the best list of original compositions yet 
published iu the Book. Our arrangements are complete, 
with new contributors and old. 

J. Starr Holloway. 

Boardmax & Gray, of Albany, New York.—Our 
readers may have read iu the papers, some mouths ago, 
an account of the burning of this celebrated Piano manu¬ 
factory—the most extensive perhaps in the States. Wo 
are happy to announce that the whole of it was not de¬ 
stroyed, but only a portion, and by this time that part 
has been rebuilt. Their business wa.s not interrupted, 
for with that go-aheadativeness that characterizes tho 
American character, they wore up and doing at onco. 
Their most pressing orders suffered but little delay, and 
they are now ready for all that may apply. It would 
indeed be a pity that a concern like this, that has 
brought pianos within tho reach of every one, should bo 
crippled iu its business. The people would suffer-as 
nowhere ehso can a beautiful Cottage Piano be found at 
$150, or a School Piano for $12;'), premiums for which 
w'ere awarded at tho last Now York State Agricultural 
Fair. It is not alone those, but their stock consists of 
pianos of exquisite tone and workmamship, at much 
higher prices. Orders can bo sent through us as usual. 

A youNO LADY, capable of taking charge of tho educa¬ 
tion of children under tho ago of fifteou,\ desires to enter 
a private family as teacher. She prefers a situation iu 
Kentucky or Tennessee. Address, until tho 1st of Do- 
comber, Miss Buna S., O-sceola, Ill. 

Lkt it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whoso acts wo are re.'^ponsible, and wo aro only account¬ 
able to those who i*emit directly to us. Wo have no agents 
that solicit sub.scribers. Money must be sent to-tho pub¬ 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


“Clubs,” “Clubs.” —Now is the time to commence 
tho organization of clubs. Remember that tho Lady’s 
Book is the cheapest, because you get so much more for 
your money, and that so much better. Compare the 
Lady’s Book with any other magazine. See the quan¬ 
tity and quality; and remember, also, w'hat our ex¬ 
changes so often mention, that it is “an evidence of tho 
good taste of a family when tho Lady’s Book is seen 
upon the centre-table.” We hardly need say more upon 
this subject. Every one of any taste wanting a “ lady’s 
book” will subscribe for “Godey.” 

CHRISTMAS LAY. 

CniUSTIAN CnARlTY. 

Tnouan in tho matters of our faith 
Wo cannot all agree, 

Y’et in the bonds of friendly love 
We can united bo ; 

For weak indeed must be that creed, 

In fact, not w.orth a feather, 

Whoso advocates refuse to kneel 
In love and peace together. 

This world, indeed, would wiser bo 
If all would coa.so contention ; 

If none would strengthen by his acts 
The rank weeds of dissension ; 

If each and every one would sti,-ivo 
In love’s wide licld to labor ; 

Choose his own creed —and also give 
The same right to his neighbor. 

Finlky Johnson. 

Cottage Architecture. —There has been one feature 
strictly adhered to in Godey, for the introduction of which 
we think wo may justly claim the favorable cousideratlou 
of the country at large. There can be no question among 
tho.se who are acquainted—and who is not?—with the 
embellishments. Illustrations, and descriptions of cottage 
architecture which have so long appeared in varied styles 
in our pages, that they have had an extensive and valuable 
influence in the embellishment of the now beautiful land¬ 
scapes spread over the fiice of the country. Whenever wo 
find lei-sure to take a brief sojourn, or “excursion,” into 
the country, we confess that we feel a particular gratifica¬ 
tion in recognizing the numerous improvements in rural 
architecture which we cau fairly trace to the remote or 
more recent numbers of the Book. We hope we shall be 
excused for the reference wo make to this subject, as it is 
but the expression of a feeling of pleasure which, we doubt 
not, all our readers will fully appreciate, and in which, 
al.so, many of them will participate, as they are now enjoy¬ 
ing the fruits of our labors. 

Dear Friend Godey : You have had my nanio on your 
list tho last year; and. Providence not preventing, you 
shall have it while I can write my name; so here I send 
a club. Y., Mich. 

Club of $10. 

I regard tho Lady’s Book as tho standard of American 
periodicals of tho kind. It has done more than any 
other to give uniqueness and universality to tho fashions. 
It is found ou tho work table of every lady who make.s 
any pretension to elegance and neatness. I regard it not 
only as a pleasure, but as a necessity. I have looked to 
it so long for aid and assistance in almost every depart¬ 
ment of domestic duty, and have never sought its pages 
in vain, that I cannot now think of being deprived of 
its monthly visits. A., Arh. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS. 

Few persons have had better opportunities, for many 
years past, to judge rightly of the influences exercised, 
and of the important duties performed by the press of 
this country, than has fallen within our own sphere. 
Maintaining, as we have always done, the largest ex¬ 
change list of au^ publication, or of any three put to¬ 
gether, in any one of our eastern cities, all of which are 
regularly opened and examined, we think we may claim 
to speak intelligently, truthfully, and feelingly in re¬ 
gard to the patriotic services performed by our numerous 
contemporaries. Surely, in the wonderful progress 
which the American States have made in all that adorns 
and dignifies the character of a free people, the conduc¬ 
tors of the press have been greater and more successful 
than an “ army with banners.” In other countries, the 
banners and bayonets of hostile forces precede the press; 
but in this more favored land, the vigilance and the 
patriotism of the press precede, establish, and direct 
every other “institution,” restricting not only soldiers 
and sailors, politicians and partisans, but generals and 
governors, and even Presidents themselves within the 
strictest line of duty and responsibility to the people; 
in fiict, the press is here the government and the arbiter 
in all things. 

We are aware that some readers will judge that wo 
are extravagant in our views of the influences and du¬ 
ties of the press. But that judgment can only bo the 
result of a feeling of jealousy, which not unfrequently 
prompts those who receive their information daily, or 
at least weekly, from newspapers, to imagine that they 
had furnished it to, instead of having received it from, 
the printer. But a little reflection on the part of such 
readers will always dispel the illusion. When they 
quietly think of the tact, the circumspection, the skill, 
the energy, the patience, and the intelligence which are 
required in the conductor of the public press, whether 
daily or weekly, perhaps they W’ill not only estimate 
his labors more favorably, and at a higher price, but 
will probably come to the conclusion that those labor.s, 
which he cannot dispense with, should be paid as 
promptly as those of the President, or of any other pub¬ 
lic ofiicer or agent. 

We published in our November number a paragraph 
upon secret letter-writing, headed “Secret, or no Secret.” 
The advertiser informs us that ho has received hosts of 
cemmunications, and has furnished the receipt, which is 
only 15 cents, addros.sed to W. S. Gafihey, Washington, 
Indiana, to thousands of applicants. This is always the 
case with everything noticed in the Lady’s Book. Wo 
think we have sent away more than 1000 patterns of 
Zouave jackets, many of which have been noticed as sent 
in our “ Philadelphia Agency ;” but not a moiety of what 
wo send is mentioned even in that department. In fact, 
we have hardly time to record what we send. The Fashion 
Editor’s Dopartniout has got to bo almost as great an in¬ 
stitution as the Lady’s Book. We cau only add, if per¬ 
sons do not want to bo bothered with applications, do 
not insert any notice in the Book. 

Tub “Twelfth Annual Keport of the Mission in the 
County Insane Hospital and other Departments of Block- 
ley” has been handed us, in which wo see that Edward C. 
Jones, A. M., that indefatigable worker of good, is still 
engaged successfully in his mission of mercy. 

The Masonic Song In this number will have a world¬ 
wide reputation; every Mason will want a copy of it. 


II.\iR Ornaments. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or I 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A ! 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and i 
he articles have given great satisfaction. 



We give the prices at which we will send these beauti¬ 
ful articles:— 

Breastpins, from to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $1.5. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

In confirmation of what we have often said, that there 
is no difliculty in getting up clubs, "vvo publish the fol- 
lowiug:— 

I have succeeded in getting up a club with very little 
exertion, for so popular is your Book that I had only to 
mention my intention, and the names were given at 
once. Please accept my thanks for the enjoyment I 
have received from your excellent Book, and my wish 
for a happy and prosperous year. C., Co7in. 

Club of $10. 

Wo have been very much pleased with the Book, and 
think it the best magazine published ; in short, it is all 
that cau be desired, both for the entertainment and 
profit of its readers. M., JJass. 

Letter with a club. 

Your book has more than answered our expectations, 
and we shall still hail its arrival with gladness the 
ensuing year. May many more names be added to your 
list of subscribers this year! W., Tncl. 

Dear Sir: It is with the greatest pleasure I inclose 
you $10 for six copies of your celebrated Lady’s Book. 
I think it is the best periodical published. H., Fa. 

I have been a reader of your Book for the last five 
years, and mean to have it the next ton. G., N. T. 
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EUEAL EESIDEXCE IN THE ANGLO-FEENCH STYLE. 

Designed ea^resshj for Godey's Ladfe Book by Samuel Sloan, Architect^ Philadelphia. 



The high curved roof and hroad verandas present 
striking features, a combination of which give a plea.sing 
and picturesque effect. The high roof, though novel in 
this country, is everywhere seen on those inviting little 
cottages, and also large villas, with which we meet in 
France. Though peculiar, they possess many advan¬ 
tages, affording an additional number of chambers with¬ 
out increasing the apparent height of the structure, the 
beauty of many rural designs being destroyed in this 
way. 

The plan is a parallelogram in form, and very compact. 



FIRST FLOOR. 

affording a large number of rooms, of which A is the 
hall, with largo stairway leading to the second story ; 


B parlor; C dining-room ; D office, or library ; E kitch* 
en; F butler’s pantry; G store-room; also hall, with 
private stair. 

Tlie second story contains five chambers, K K K; L 



bath-room , N wardrobe; each chamber being also pro¬ 
vided \vith wardrobes. 

The attic story will contain five chambers, well pro¬ 
vided with wardrobes, and lighted from large dormer 
windows in the roof. 

The best $3 00 and the best $2 00 monthly are offered 
one year for $3 50. Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s 
Home Magazine. 
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J E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being published. 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, etc.; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
etc., without extra charge. There are no other publish¬ 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures he made 
to so fully resemble acauyas oil painting, or remain per¬ 
fect as these. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit¬ 
able, and disgust people of taste with those beautiful arts. 


Size of Plate, 
besides margin. Price. 


On the Prairie, A’ery fine . 

Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot 

19 

by 27 

$2 

00 

Boy. 

The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 

16 

“ 22 


60 

Dow.* 

16 

“ 22 


60 

The Hector’s Ward .... 
The Marriage of .Tohn Alden, in the 

19 

“ 25 

1 

00 

“ Courtship of Miles Standish,” . 
The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 

14 

“ 17 

1 

50 

Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 

“ 22 

1 

00 

Evangeline, from Longfellow . 
Beatrice Cenci, from the celebrated 

16 

“ 22 

1 

00 

painting by Guido 

16 

“ 22 

1 

00 

Jean D’Arc. 

12 

“ 16 

1 

00 

Age and Infancy, a beautiful Family 
Group. 

The Happy Family, beautiful Family 

16 

“ 22 

2 

00 

Group. 

13 

“ 17 

1 

2.) 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, from LongfelloAV 1-1 

“ 18 

1 

50 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan¬ 
ion to Hiawatha’s Wooing . 





13 

“ 19 

1 

50 

The JeAv’s-harp Lesson, by Brunet. 

9 

“ 11 


60 

The Little Bird, by Bvunet 

Les Orphelines, copy from celebrated 

9 

“ 11 


60 

painting. 

9 

“ 11 

1 00 


They are the originators of several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book. 
Art ItECREATioxs. Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, with that of Professor Day, 
the pioneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Eu¬ 
rope aud the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to tho.se living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawling and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Mache, 
Co)ie-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimanie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Owental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per¬ 
fect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-w’ork, Paint¬ 
ing on Ground Glas.s, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
etc. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12rao. Price 
$1 50. Tills and all our pictures and books sent, post¬ 
paid, by mail. 

Take Your owx Paper. —Let us still try to impress this 
upon our subscribers. Take your own paper before sub¬ 
scribing to any other; it is a duty you owe, and one you 
ought not to neglect. If you want the Lady’s Book also, 
take that in a club with your own paper. You will save 
one dollar by the operation. 

VOL. LXI.— 48 


“Falstaff MusterIxXG his Kecruits.”— Thi.s is the 
title of the magnificent engraving offered by the Comio- 
politan Art Journal^ of Now York, as their premium for 
the coming year (see their advertisement in this number). 
As an evidence how cheap the subscribers to tha Journal 
get this plate, the directors charge noii-subscribors for 
India proofs $15. It is very difficult to give an idea of 
the beauty of this picture, but of its size wo can say it is 
25 by 30 inches, and it will be a splendid feature in any 
drawing-room. 

The moment chosen is when the “recruits” are called 
in to pass inspection. Falstaff stands leaning upon the 
counter of the.ofllce, arrayed in all liis notable glory of 
crimson, gold lace, and trappings of the field; aud such 
a Falstaff! It is to bo doubted if the world ever saw the 
great, gross creature—the coward, the drunkard, aud 
braggart; the man of humor and duplicity, ready for 
any emergency ; the favorite of all; the despised of all 
—.so fully aud entirely typified. 

The recruits are a study ; such a set can only be de¬ 
scribed by Shakspeare, aud Ave refer our readers to the 
play, Henry IV., act 3d. The engraving is in pure line, 
with the exception of the faces, which are stippled, and 
is one of the most expensive plates ever engraved in 
this country. It is a good-companion plate to the one 
offered last year, “Shak.speare aud his Friends.” The 
A7't Journal, published by this association, is an excel¬ 
lent w'ork. ,We advise our friends to send for a copy. 

Subscriptions to the Cosmopolitan Art Association will 
be received by Messrs. E. II. Hunt & Co., N. W. Corner 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets. 

We call the attention of our readers to the following 
advertisement:— 

Misses Cloptox’s Boardixg and Day School for 
Youxo Ladies, Old Point Comfort, Virginia. Terms, 
per session of nine months, payable in advaiice at the 


commencement of each half session. 

Primary English, $30 00 

Higher English, including Algebra or Geometry, 
or both, 40 qo 

French, 20 00 

Latin, 20 00 

Music, Piano and Guitar, each, 60 00 

Use of Piano for practising, 10 00 

Board, wuishing, fuel, and lights included, . 200 00 


The School was opened on the first Monday in October, 
1860, and will close the last of June, 18G1. 

SUB-SCRIBERS do not seem to understand that, when wo 
receive money for any other publication, wo pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon¬ 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper or Arthur, they must 
address the publisher of the publication they miss. We 
have nothing to do with it. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, Avheu Avriting, to mention tho town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can bo made 
out of post-marks. 

G. D. B.—Sent pattern September 19th. 

M. T. C.—Scut pattern Zouave jacket 10th. 

Miss L. E.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 19th. 
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A. J.—Sent Zouave jacket by Hamden’s express 19th. 
Mrs. S. E. E.—Sent hair ring 20th. 

Miss T. E. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 20th. 

Miss B. P.—Sent kid gloves and pattern 20th. 

C. L. 11. T.—Sent materials for paper flowers 20th. 

Mrs. M. E. T.—Sent patterns for little girl’s clothes 
20th. 

Mrs. C. W.—Sentorndballby Hamden’s express 20th. 
Miss .T. H.—Sent materials for paper flowers by Adams’s 
express 21st. 

Mrs. L. H. R.—Sent patterns and needles 24th. 

Mrs. J. R. F.—Sent patterns for children’s'clothes 2'ith. 
M. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2dth. 

M. S.—Sent patterns 25th. 

L. R. C.—Sent lead comb 25th. 

M. T.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2.jth. 

Mrs. Dr. W. B. B.~Seut basque pattern 2.5th. 

M. E. F.—Sent nets for the hair 2.jth. 

Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent bundle by Hamden’s express 
25th. 

Mrs. M. G. W.—Sent gold pen 261h. 

Mrs. C. A. S.—Sent gold ring, buttons, and needles 
2Gth. 

Mrs. E. T.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2Gth. 

A, S. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2Gth. 

Mrs. B. R.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2Gth. 

Mrs. D. S. F.—Sent patterns 2Gth. 

Mrs. K. A. T.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and needles 
2Gth. 

Mi! 5 s S. E. Y. M.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and nee¬ 
dles 27th. 

Mrs. J. B. ^Y.—Sent patterns of infant’s clothes 27th. 
jlrs, B.—Sent waist and apron patterns 27th. 

Mrs. C. J. H.—Sent flannel, worsted, &c. 27th. 

C. A. B.—Sent headdresses by Adams’s express 27th. 
Mi.ss G. L. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 28th. 

Mrs. E. T. A.—Sent patterns and needles 28th. 

Mi.ss A. C. 'SV.—Sent winter cloak by Adams’s express 
29th. 

Dr. W. H. E.—Sent sweetmeats by Adams’s express 
29th. 

Mr.'S. M. T. S.—Sent slipper pattern October 1st. 

Mrs. L. D. G.—-Sent patterns 1st. 

Mrs. B. P. P.—Sent slipper pattern and chenille 1st. 
Mrs. A. C. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and black 
lace veil 1st. 

M. R.—-Sent floss silk 1st. 

Miss M. E. M.—Sent patterns of dresses and Zouave 
jacket 1st. * 

Mrs. L. G. R.—Sent night-gown patterns 1st. 

Mrs. R. A. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2d. 

Mrs. S. H. D.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Mrs. A. Y. Du B.—Sent box by Hamden’s cxpre.ss 2d. 
Miss E. .T. F.—Sent shawl by United States express 2d. 
Mrs. C. R. P.—Sent floss silk 3d. 

Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent edging, stamped collars, &c. 3d. 
Mrs. C. W. B.—Sent infant’s under-shirts, &c. 8d. 
Sallie.—Send a stamp, and your name, and wo will 
answer. 

Miss A. M.—Sent patterns, &c. .3d. 

Mrs. A. N. J.—Scut pattern Zouave jacket 4th. 

Mrs. J. S. Y.—Sent bonnet and extension skirt by 
Adams’s express 4th. 

N. W. W.—Sent dre.sses by Adams’s express 4th. 

Mrs. L. V. R.—Sent pattern Zouavo jacket 5th. 

Mrs. 11. M. C.—Sent patterns of boy’s clothes 5th. 

Mrs. J. A. H.—Sent cloak, dre.ss, sack, and apron pat¬ 
terns 5th. 

Mrs. J. R. Q.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 6th. 


L. T. C.—Sent patterns of infant's slips 6th. 

H. R. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 6th. 

Miss J. S.—Sent hair ring 6th. 

Miss E. M. H.—Sent hair ring 6th. 

Mrs. E. M. B.—Sent pattern of boy’s clothes 6th. 

Mi.ss E. A. S.—-Sent hair ring Cth. 

Miss M. M. A.—Sent hair fob chain 6th. 

Mrs J. \V. W.—Sent cloak and dress by Adams’s ex¬ 
press Sth. 

M. B.—Sent bonnet, gloves,.&c. by Adams’s express 
Sth. 

Mrs. M. D. F.—Sent floss silk Sth. 

Mrs. D. C. N.—Sent pattern of shawl mantle Sth. 

Mrs. M. A. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket Sth. 

Mrs. M. P. M.—Sent patterns of boy’s clothes Sth. 

Mrs. M. E. M.—Sent pattern Tagus cloak Sth. 

G. T. P.—Sent pattern winter cloak Sth. 

A. T. McF.—Sent Diamond ruffle trimming, &c. Sth. 
JIrs. J. F. M.—Sent needle-book 9th. 

Mrs. Dr. A.—Sent article 9tli. 

Mrs. C. J. E.—-Sent hat and patterns by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 9 th. 

Mrs. A. D. .T.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. C. P. C.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Miss S. McG.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 10th. 

Mrs. A. S.—Sent pattern Zouavo jacket 10th. 

Mrs. A. E. E.—Sent collar, sleeves, and ruffle trimming 
10th. 

Mrs. J. M. L.—Sent articles 11 Ih. 

Miss P.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 11th. 

Sirs. T. T.—Sent pattern of infant’s cloak 11th. 

Mrs. E. C. 0.—Sent patterns 11th. 

Miss F.—Sent bonnets, &c. by Adams’s express 11th. 
Mrs. AV. F. F.—Sent India rubber gloves and patterns 
12th. 

Mrs, Y. A. L.—Sent sleeve pattern 12th. 

S. P.—Sent net for hair ISth. 

Mrs. H. A. R.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 13th. 

Mrs. L. G.—Sent patterns 13th. 

A. C. S.—Sent bonnets and cloak by Adams’s express 
13th. 

Mrs. A. .T. M.—Sent slip, nightgown, and wrapper pat¬ 
terns loth. 

Mrs. J. H. R.—Sent gauntlets, chenille, net, &c. lutli. 
JIrs H. 1*. H.—Sent patent enamelled collars IGth. 
Miss M. C. S.—Sent bundle by Adams’s express 17th. 
W. C. R.—Sent Zouave jacket, &c. by Adams’s express 
17th. 

Mrs. B. F. P.—Sent patterns boy’s clothes 18th. 

Mrs. S. H.—Sent pattern of shawl mantle 18th. 

J. K.—Sent box by Howard’s express 18th. 


Cjitmislri) for flje ^onitg. 


LESSON XVn.—(Contimi€d.) 

369. Proceeding now to examine the results of com¬ 
bustion in all the instances just mentioned, let us taken 
glance at the contents of the various jars. The jar in 
which the iron has been found contains an oxide of that 
metal, and, with this remark, may bo put aside. The 
three remaining jars, however, require further attention. 
Take the jar in w-hich the sulphur has been burned, and, 
pre.ssing down the valve with one hand, support the 
soup-plate with the other hand, and agitate the water on 
the plate so as to produce absorption. Remove the jar, 
j and, immersing into the water a slip of litmus paper, 
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remark that the slip turns red, thus indicating the pre¬ 
sence of an acid ; indeed, tlio iluid will be found distinctly 
acid to the taste. 

370. Take the jar in which phosphorus has been 
burned, treat it precisely as tho last, and again remark 
that, not only does the water redden a slip of blue lit¬ 
mus paper, but it is also distinctly acid to tho taste. 

371. Take tho jar in which tho charcoal has been 
burned, treat it as tho two preceding, and remark that, 
although tho water in tho iron plate does not taste acid, 
it nevertheless reddens litmus paper, thus indicating 
acidity ; remark, moreover, that lime-water being mixed 
with it, a white precipitate results. 

372. Hence it will be seen that, according to the evi¬ 
dence before us, tho combustion of substances in oxygen 
may give rise to a result which is simply an oxide, as 
in the case of iron, or an acid, as in the case of carbon 
(charcoal), sulphur, and phosphorus. Hereafter it will 
be demonstrated that earths and alkalies may bo the 
result of burning certain other sub.stances in oxygen. 
Tho greater number of acids contain oxygen as one of 
th'dr constituents. At one time, indeed, it was believed 
that oxygen was tho univor.sal acidifying principle, but 
this is a mistake. Hydrochloi'ic acid, for instance, con¬ 
tains no oxygen, being a compound of thirty-six parts 
by weight of chlorine, and one part by weight of hydro¬ 
gen. Prussic or hydrocyanic acid, again, contains no 
oxygen; and tho same remark applies to every acid 
body which has the term hydro prefixed to it, such as 
/u/cZ?-o-chloric, /ii^fZ^'-iodic, etc. This group is denominated 
by the general term of hydr<icids. Nevertheless, it will 
be well to remember that the greater number of acids 
contain oxygen. Thus, sulphuric acid is composed of 
sixteen parts of sulphur by weight, and twenty-four 
parts of oxy/gen ; nitric acid (aquafortis) of fourteen parts 
by weight of nitrogen, and forty of oxygen, etc. 

373. Wo have already seen tho element hydrogen to 
be a powerful combustible, although a non-supporter of 
combustion. We have just demonstrated the element 
oxygen to bo tho reverse. Some notion, therefore, may 
be arrived at of tho result which will take place when 
these two gaseous elements are mixed in duo proportions 
and ignited. A violently explosive mixture then re- 
sult.s, and tho sole iiroduct of its explosion is water. 
For the purpose of acquiring some idea of the violence 
of this compound without personal danger, do as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

374. Take a gas-jar similar to that described in 3.78, 

with the addition of a brass collar and stopcock, to which 
an empty, fiaccid bladder is .se¬ 
curely tied. Fill the jar with 
water, and put it to stand on 
. the shelf of a pneumatic-trough, 
or the best substitute you can 
contrive for it. Now measure 
in two volumes of hydrogen and 
one of oxygon gas (tho measure 
may bo a two-ounce bottle); and, 
forcing the jar dow’ii towards the 
bottom of tho trough, open tho 
stopcock, so that the bladder 
may expand. Close the stopcock, and, un.screwing it, 
attach tho stem of a tobacco-pipe. Tho union mav be 
readily effected by means of a short length of vulca nized 
india-rubber tube, or by winding around both stem and 
stopcock end a piece of sheet non-vulcanizcd india-rub¬ 
ber, slightly moistened with spirits of turpentine, and 
warmed. ^ 

375. The union having boon effected by tho above- 


mentioned or any other convenient plan, blow bubble.? 
in some soapsuds with the contained gas ; and, when a 
heap of bubbles has collected on the surface of the basin, 
set fire to them by means of a match, taking care previ¬ 
ously to clo.so tho stopcock, and put tho bladder to which 
it is attached aside. The experiment, although noisy, 
is devoid of danger. 


Gossip. 


SOME GOSSIP ON NOVELTIES. 

Tni? “Wristlet” is now u.sed in the place of tho old 
frill of lace upon tho glove, for evening dress, and in¬ 
deed it is almost univei’sal for home, as well as for tho 
evening and promenade. In full dress, it is of any rib¬ 
bon matching the trimming of the dress, say maize, ce¬ 
rise, or blue, and edged with blonde ; the slide in the 
centre of the bow may be of pearl, steel, silver or gold- 
gilt. For general wear, a dark brown, purple, green or 
black ribbon, edged with black lace, with a steel or jot 
slide, is most suitable; a black velvet wristlet, with 
cither stylo of slide, is perhaps the best style of all for 
the street. These wristlets are worn wiHi tho plain 
band of a frill muslin, or cambric undersleeve; or fiuisli 
a tight dre8.s-.sleevo, without any other cuff. A yard and 
three-quarters, or two yards of ribbon are required— 
with a plain mantua ribbon as lining to the cufi’, or puff 
part of tho w'listlet. Stout elastic cord, to go twice 
round each wuist. The shirrs or drawings are run near 
tho edge of the ribbon and lining, and the elastic drawn 
through, making a bracelet just the size of the wwist, the 
elastic allowing the hand to pass through. A plain or 
double bow, with two cords, both falling one wuiy, i.s 
placed so as to conceal the joining, and come on tho top 
of tho wrist; or there may be a double bow and ends, 
and betw^eon them a rosette of lace, with loops of narrow 
velvet, fastened by a slide in the centre. Steel, gilt, and 
jot beads are used to ornament tho ribbons, by many ; 
cut .steel ornaments, including buckles, brooch, and ear¬ 
rings, are still w'orn for travelling and demi-toilette. 
At a little di.stance—especially by artificial light—they 
have tho glittering effect of diamonds. BeltcZas^?.? have 
taken the place of buckles to a great extent, and have 
tho effect of a double buckle ; they are of gilt, mother-of- 
pearl, jet, jot and steel, cut and frosted steel, besides tho 
expensive ones in gold, coral, enamel, etc., that are a 
costly and elegant ornament. Nothing will be more 
popular for a Christmas or New Year’s gift the present 
W’inter; they may bo had as simple or as costly as de¬ 
sired. 

Gold bolts are still to bo seen, but the reign of gilt i.s 
nearly over because at its height. In jew’elry, solid 
gold ornaments richly dm ^ed, of tho style called Etru.s- 
can, are now', and in good taste. 

Nets are still as popular as ever, and made of high- 
colored chenillo.s, gold cord, narrow black velvet, with 
a gold or pearl bead at each crossing. Roman pearls 
and gold bead.s are introduced into every style of head¬ 
dress ; gilt leaves, with high-colored velvet flowers, as 
scarlet, bright blue, fuchsia, set in coronals, are much 
W'oru for evening ; also, Norraa-w'roaths of oak and 
mistletoe, ivy, etc., worn with the hair dressed flat to 
tho head. Wo have more liking for gilt in evening 
toilet than in any other .shape; in fact, it is all that it.s 
application is suited to. In our “ Chat” will be found 
some notice of opera cloaks, party wraps, etc. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, AXD KEW JUVENILES. 

It is a matter of some importance to know what pretty 
hooks are to i )0 liacl, before the lioliday presents are to 
be chosen. We name some of the prettiest, both costly 
and moderate in jirice, 

“Moral Emblems” is the nnpre.snming title of a most 
elegant and classic volume, overflowing with beauty, 
aud quiet wit and humor. 

“Folk Songs,” published by Scribner, is a collection 
of choice modern ballads and fugitive verses, daintily il¬ 
lustrated by our best artists. The whole book, printing, 
illustrations, paper, binding, make it the handsomest 
gift-book ever done in this country. 

“Tennyson’s May Queen,” in a volume by itself, 
about the size of the “Miller’s Daughter,” brought out 
last year. 

“The Prorai.ses of our Lord,” an illuminated volume, 
exquisitely painted, and richly hound. 

Harper promises to have ready a gift-book for young 
ladie.s, extremely suitable for school rewards, holiday 
or birthday remembrances to young girls on the 
thre.shold of womanhood. It is cailed “Springs of 
Action,” and is a series of talks with those Miio have 
begun to interest themselves in the formation of charac¬ 
ter ; yet it is 1)y no means dull ; the clear sensible stylo 
and abundance of anecdotes prevent this, a.s well as the 
fine illustrations by Hoppin, Birket Foster, and others, 
which abound. It challenge.s outward comparison with 
le.s3 ephemeral holiday volumes, and is a mine of gentle 
counsel, admirable suggestions, aud stimulating exam¬ 
ples towards all that is best and noblest in woman. 
One of our most reliable American critics, who knew 
nothing of its author.ship, has pronounced it “ the best 
book for young ladies now before the public ;” and in¬ 
stances Mrs. Chapure, Miss Beecher, and Mrs. Sigourney’s 
letters as falling behind it in ease aud elegance of ex¬ 
pression, general interest, and value. It is by Mrs. C. 
II. B. Richards, the author of “Aspiration,” “Sedge- 
moor,” “How to Behave,” etc. etc., and her best book 
thus Air. 

In Juvenile.s, the little ones are to be delighted with 
more Night Cap books; three of them: “Night Cap 
Letters 1 and 2,” and a most charming volume of “ Night 
Cap Fairy Tales,” which wo predict will be the favorite. 

Miss McIntosh edits a pretty volume, “A Year with 
Maggie and Emmie.” 

Mayno Reid gives the boys “The White Chief; a 
Story of New Mexico.” 

Cousin Alice has a new volume of the proverbial 
series, “Where there’s a Will, there’s a Way ;” illu.s- 
tratiug what may be done by quiet courage, and how 
self-will hinder.s—in the story of Carrie Abbot and her 
Papa—on a long winter’s journey among orange-groves 
and docks of paroquet.s, and the wonders of a Southern 
out-ot-door life. It is uniform with “No Such Word as 
Fail,” “Out of Debt, out of Danger,” etc. The designs 
by Augustus lloppiii are original, and in his best style. 

AIDS TO A GOOD FIGURE. 

pEiinAr.s ladies were never more indebted to a “mak¬ 
ing up” for their good figures as at the present day. 
One is reminded of this at Madame Demorest’s Magazin 
des Jlfodc.?, where one finds steel skirts in many different 
shapes and styles; French corsets so constructed that 
even Mi.ss Slimmens, herself, could dispense with any 
further aid as to the corsage ; and a simple useful style 
' of skirt supporters, which may be attached to any corset 


by one or two buttons—a great comfort to tho.se who 
sutler from the drag of a heavy Balmoral in the winter. 

As to the present shape of “hoops,” Madame Domorest 
finds that “ the best iieople” prefer to choose them tlie 
trailing bell shape, without any approach to a bustle, 
aud the circumference visibly wider at the bottom than 
the top; though she still has large orders from those 
dealers who say it is impossible to sell this shape to the 
uninitiated, M’ho think a hoop is nothing without bustle 
and size all the way down. Their new style of skirt is 
greatly improved by the addition of a diamond-shaped 
standard, between each of the regular standards, doub¬ 
ling its strength, aud making it one of the handsomest 
skirts in market, as well as the most dui'ablo wo have 
ever tested. 

In her peculiar business, liladame Deraorest is unsur¬ 
passed ; one is compelled to wonder at the delicacy aud 
accuracy with which every possible stylo of trimming 
is reproduced in colored papers — even the brocaded 
figures upon the silks of the present styles—as to give 
a counterpart of the dress itself. So of mantles, even 
the elaborate Mexican w'rap, and the Bedouin in all its 
varietie.s, every plait, tassel, seam, is given in the minu¬ 
test detail. The Magazin dns Modes must be invaluable 
to those who manufacture their own wardrobes, asw’ell 
as to the dressmaker at a distance Horn town. 




NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havino had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Deimrtment will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresse.s, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, aeconipanied hg cheeJiS for the 2^roposed exx>m~ 
ditnre, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godeg, Esq. 

2so order will he attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Puhlishet' will he accoimt- 
ahlefor losses that mag occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, aud general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantilla.s, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, .51 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White k Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considored final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER. 

BRIDES AND BKIDES.UAIDS. 

We give a view of the preparation for a most graceful 
and unusual festival—a triple wedding. 

Fig. 1 —First hride —is dressed in a white reps silk, 
with triple skirt; a heavy satin cord stands out from the 
silk like a Bayadere stripe. Each skirt is looped with 
barbes of point Duchess, arranged as bows; the same 
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ornamcat fasten.s the collar and loops the sleeve.s. Jtich 
under.sleeves and veils of point Duchess. Wreath of 
jessamine and orange-buds, drooping to the right. 

Fig. 2. Bridesmaid of first Bride, in pale brown, one 
of the new and fashionable shades. The dress is of silk, 
trimmed with of ribbon the same shade. Wreath 

of Marguerites and field grass in the hair. 

Fig. 3. Second Bride .—Plain dress of white corded silk, 
The principal point in this ligure is the novel arrange¬ 
ment of the veil, which is divided, a part falling over the 
back of the head, and the other portion attached to the 
■ wreath in front. 

Fig. 4:.—Bridesmaid to .second Bride. Dress of sapphire 
blue silk, new shade. Hair in puffs, with a wreath of 
single blo.ssoms of the wild rose, without foliage. 

Fig. 5. Third Bride.—lfvGHS of plain white silk, of rich 
texture. The trimming is alternately a 2 )lissd of the same 
and a row of rich lace; corsage and sleeves follow the 
same style. Fine wreath of orange-buds. Plain illusion 
veil. 

Fig. ^.—Bridesmaid for third Bride. Dress of rose 
pink silk, the skirt trimmed by seven narrow puffs 
around the bottom ; plain corsage, with point sleeves in 
a single puff; bertha and upper skirt of rich lace ; parno 
of Cherokee roses, grass, and leaves. 

Fig. 7.—The “friend of the family,” in a rich blue 
dress (dew shade of Mazarine), with a light sortie de bal 
trimmed with swan’s-down. 

DESCRIPTION OP WOOD CUT LATEST FASHIONS. 

{See engravings, pages 484, 487, 488, 491.) 

SYRIAN ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 

Material, cashmere of the finest quality, ground an 
India red, the favorite color in camel’s hair .shawls. 
Pattern—a border in green, gold, crimson, and blue, 
entirely resembling the robe, jacket, and sleeves ; four 
of the .same borders forming parallel stripes on the skirt. 
The front of the robe is carried up plain to the throat; 
the jacket may be made sepai’ate or attached, it is of the 
Zouave style, though more subdued in outline; sleeves, 
demi-long and wide. The best and newest style of the 
season. The charmingly coquettish morning cap has 
ribbons edged by lace, knotted under the chin. 

This charming design was furnished to us by A. D. 
Letson, E.sq., of the house of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
of New York. 

TROMENADE DRESiS FOR BOY AND GIRL. 

Boifs dress of gray poplin ; upper skirt and open jacket 
trimmed by a narrow pattern of braid work ; jacket loo.se 
at the waist; sleeves with a scam on the forearm and 
.shoulder; vest of white collar and sleeves of 

white linen ; crimson neck-tie. 

Girl's dress of blue rep.s, with velvet applications of a 
darker shade of blue ; those brctelle ornaments are open 
at the shoulder, and trimmed with a tassel. Loose flow¬ 
ing sleeves; front buttoned with velvet buttons from 
the throat to the hem. Full cambric sleeves, with linen 
cuffs ; linen collar. 

THE MONTRES.SA CLOAK. 

Op black cloth with a tablier front, and deep collar. 
The muff arrangement in the front of this garment is 
particularly noticeable. Trimming—a narrow cord of 
gold on each side of a plain black velvet band. 

THE GARIBALDI WRAP. 

In cloth or velvet; it is a shape which the French 


manufacturers have tried to introduce extensively the 
present season; it is something of the old form, 
and has an elaborate epaideite on the shoulder, of 
crochet and jet. 

OPERA ROOD FOR WINTER. 

The best Hood of the Season. 

Front and back view. The body of the hood i.s in 
white cashmere; the fanchon in gold-colored or .pink 
moire antique ; the tassels, a corresponding color with 
gold ; a band of moire antique surrounds the hood ; 
the ends of the fanchon are quilted in diamonds ; a rich 
ruche of ribbon in the border. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR DECEMBER. 

The subject of our plate naturally leads us to a few 
items on bridal costumes, although we have given them 
an unusually full illustration. We are told by the best 
authorities, that the attempt to introduce M’hite velvet 
as a Avedding-dress has entirely failed, as such an oidrt 
idea should have done* Heavy plain and reps silks 
have driven satin from its late general favor, and are 
once more dividing the honors ; in fact, nothing can be 
more simple, maidenly, and suitable. If richness is re¬ 
quired, it can be made up to any extent in the garniture 
of lace, as will be seen in our paragraph upon laces. 
White jessamine, white roses and buds, are always 
suitable with orange flowers ; but when the wreath is 
simply a long cordon, or Avhen the cordon crosses the 
brow, it is oftenest of buds. The round or coronal 
wreaths are groAving in favor, and admit of larger floAV- 
ei's, but are not becoming to all faces. 

Mr. Brodie’s bridal cloaks, of Avliite cashmere, lined 
Avith richly quilted satin, and of various styles and de¬ 
signs, are models of the Avrap required at Aveddings in 
chuveh, at this season of the year. In fact, fcAV ladies in 
toAvn, Avho go out much in public, can dispense Avith a 
sortie de bal at once Avarm, light, and festive in its style. 
Pink, maize, blue, rose, and scarlet cashmere are all 
used in their manufacture—but more generally Avhito is 
preferred, Avith the trimmings and linings of one of their 
shades. The general use of gold in cords, tassels, and 
ornaments of all escriptions finds its appropriate place 
in evening dress, and Avraps of this kind intended for the 
evening. 

Speaking of garniture, avc notice, among the cloaks re¬ 
cently displayed in Mr. Brodie’s sales-room, a rich cro¬ 
chet and fringe trimming crossing the back of an ele- . 
gant mantle in two deep festooms, as if bordering a 
pointed pelerine and cape, falling above, and at the line 
of the Avaist, but it is not attaclied at all—except at the 
shoulder—and is intended to lie thus easily, Avithout 
the least aAvkAvard or unfinished effect. We notice it 
as a novelty of the season. 

The richest velvet cloaks produced at this establish¬ 
ment are lined Avith black or violet satin, and quilted 
in diamonds scarcely an inch long. The square .sleeves, 
looped back Avith an ornament, so as to display a fall of 
elegant guipure lace, and thusentirely change its shape, 
is a general favorite. There are symptoms of a return 
to shaAvl-.shaped pelerines, to be trimmed Avith heavy 
passementerie or guipure. The selections of both those 
trimmings u.sed by Mr. Brodie the present season are 
unsurpassed by any American manufacturer in rich¬ 
ness and elegance. 

But does not the fashion of mantles and cloaks affect 
the sale of shaAvls ? 

We asked the question in the shawl room of Arnold 
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& Co. when the purchases of the firm from the Eivst 
India Company, Loudon, wore being displayed. Never 
have we .seen a nicer di.splay of these coveted treasuies. 

To begin with the scarfs which are very moderate In 
price the jn'csent season. A neat scarlet scarf, for the 
neck only, at $7; a Delhi scarf, for the shoulder.s, green, 
with richly wrought ends, at $lo. The Delhi scarts and 
shawls are much the cheapest of the India shawls. The 
centre is precisely the same as in those known simply as 
camel's hair; the border is far less expensive, but this 
style is gaining in popularity, and is the only decided 
novelty the present season in scarfs. In square shawls, 
wo saw some excellent styles, ranging from $o0 to $2 ;j 0, 
ladylike and very desirable. In long shawls, the value 
rises from the last named price to $1000 and $1200; one 
'• at $1200 was sold the day of the opening, and we saw' 
three at $1000 it would bo difficult to select from. The 
border in these formed the shaw'l itself; the centre being 
a medallion scarcely larger than a pocket-handkerchief, 
and w^hen folded only appearing on the left shoulder ; 
in richness and fro.shness of coloring they outrivalled 
the French manufacturers of the latest date ; though wo 
w'cre shown others sufficiently faded and cleaned to 
satisfy the sharpest amateur as to its genuineness. We 
acknowledge to a w'eakness for camel’s hair sha\yls and 
for laces—which an experience of tw'elve years as the 
editress of this department has never satiated—and en¬ 
joyed examining a superb variety of laces, immediately 
afterwards, in the same establishment, which is cele¬ 
brated in those tw'O respects. Sets oipoint d'Aguille.i\.w<i 
point Alenron from $lo to $12;!, and point Duchesse in 
the loveliest designs and combinations. The Duchesse 
is much softer than either of the others; in delicacy it 
resembles the Mechlin of our grandmothers, though it 
excels that in richness. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of a shawl in which 
the Duchesse and a flat point are combined— belonging 
to a set of flowers, bertha, and lace for sleeves— valued 
at $1600; the shawl alone is complete at the present 
time, but one might well afl'ord to defer a wedding-day, 
for the .sake of the rest. The central bouquet of roses, 
with fine flow'ers and foliage, is unsurpassed in group¬ 
ing and accuracy of finish ; and frost-w'ork could be the 
only cojnparison for the delicacy of the entire de.sign. 
We, doubt if the bride is yet betrothed who is to be made 
happy by their presentation ; if so, another golden w'od- 
ding must be in prospect. 

At a private view of bonnets imported and manufac¬ 
tured by Mrs. Scofield, Broadway, w'e noted a pale 
green velvet hat; the front drawn, the curtain covered 
by a fall of blonde, deep and pointed in the middle. Un¬ 
der the brim there was no cup, but a plaiting of white 
ribbon edged with blonde. Moss rosebuds in clusters 
were the decoration of this hat. 

A dress hat of velvet, the hue rose des Alpes, the very 
lightest shade of the fuch.sia color so much talked of, 
w'hich is a grosoille tint after all. The front is of velvet, 
and Voc jlat crown piece, between the two, is a drawn 
insertion of thullo, forming what is properly the crown. 
There is a rich plume to the left, with bells of the fuch¬ 
sia, in the same tint as the velvet mixed with gold. 
Inside the brim, a light bonnet cap of thulle and blonde; 
in the centre a bow of white ribbon, from which a fold 
of the same velvet vvas carried dow'n the left of the face, 
forming a little rosette on the temple, and from there 
passing between the ruches of the cap to the chin. 
Broad w'hite ribbon strings; on the ends a rich knot of 
black lace embroidered, and apparently tied with a bow 


and flowing ends of fuchsia-colored ribbon. These rib¬ 
bons for strings are very popular. They come to match 
every tint of velvet, and the designs on the end are in¬ 
finite. One of the richest, after those just described has 
a grape leaf and tendrils in gold and brown, on green 
ribbon. 

Bridal hat of^white velvet, with an insertion of thulle 
drawn with threads of gold between the brim and crown 
piece, which was covered by a thulle embroidered in 
knots. The ornaments were brides of velvet. 

Every pos.sible shade of velvet, cut and uncut, is to be 
found in bonnets the present season ; for general service, 
the rich dark shades ofblue, green, crimson, brown, etc., 
and above all black, enlivened by appropriate strings, 
trimmings, etc. in the interior, and velvet flowers or 
plumes, or a barbe of velvet, or vdlvet and black lace. The 
shade know'ii a.s fuchsia is the only marked color, and 
of this the best people are already wearied, as they are 
of gilt ornaments, from its endless combination with 
black the past autumn. Gold-color and salmon are very 
effective as a relief, and still popular. 

The fuchsia and gold cord, or lace, have still great 
favor in children’s hats, which are almost entirely 
round. At Genin’s, so long noted for its drawn and 
quilted bonnets for misses, these last are discarded en¬ 
tirely, though the same good taste and thoroughly good 
materials for which Mr. Genin’s manufactures were al¬ 
ways distinguished, are noticeable in the various felts, 
beavers, velvet, and corded silk hats w'hich are to be 
found at the old well-known saloon in the St. Nicholas 
building. 

For the hosiery, worsted goods, boots, children’s 
shoes, etc. so well appreciated by the old customers of 
Geniu’s, wo must turn the corner of Canal Street and 
Broadway, to the Bazaar, 303, where well-known faces 
preside over a neat and cheerful establishment. From 
Mr. Bowden of the shoe department, we learn that thick 
walking boots for ladies are universal this winter, and 
no one will bo required by elegance or fashion to shiver 
along in thin soles. We have examined three or four 
styles of buttoned boots, and congress boots with heels 
and soles a half inch thick, lined with cloth. Canton 
flannel, or flannel, and costing from $4.50 to $6.50. Also 
an excellent kid-dressed walking-boot, with heel and 
double sole, lighter, iwid less expensive. Buttoned cloth 
gaiters {not h<tots), coming well above the ankle, are 
among Mr. Bowden’s new styles for the winter season. 

Here also we find the pretty Zouave worsted jacket 
for little girls, to be worn in the house, or under a loose 
sacque or cloak in the street. The display of new rigo- 
lette.s, infant’s caps, scarfs, etc. in wor.sted is excellent. 
The chief novelty in these goods is a crocheted worsted 
rotind hut, over a frame ; we do not think it will be 
popular, as it takes away the warmth and elasticity 
which make knit or crochet articles of dross valuable. 
Mr. Myers’ infants’ and fanciful children’s hats are in 
every possible variety. He has some charming hats for 
little girls, of the new shape, “the Shepherdess” and 
“Di Vernon’s” having had their day. The present 
shape is an improvement upon the “ Mu.shroom” of last 
year, the brim turning down like it, but being slightly 
full, it loses the stiffness that characterized that style. 
Bands of rich, bright velvet, with a rosette of velvet and 
black lace, and a centre of jet, gilt, cut steel, and a plume 
de coque, heron’s plume, curled ostrich with a velvet 
stem, or the richer Bird of Paradise, turn back from this 
rosette to the right of the brim, drooping gracoTully 
toward the shoulder. I' a.shiok. 










